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July 1941 

The principal item of interest of the month was the announce- 
ment of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Constitution of a 
National Defence Council. — The communique announced seven new 
appointments to the Executive Council and that the National Defence 
Council would consist of about 30 members. Both Maliatma Gandhi 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, 
reacted unfavourably to tbe Simla announcement regarding the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Indo-Burma Agreement to regulate and restrict Indian immi- 
gration into Burma was published from Simla, together with a joint 
statement on it by both Governments explaining tbe principles of tbe 
Agreement. 

The nows of General Wavell’s appointment as Commander-in-chief 
in India, in succession to General Auchinleck was announced from No. 
10 Downing Street. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a 
statement explained the ijnplications of the resolution re : “direct action”, 
passed in Calcutta. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, tbe retiring Commander-in-Chief, before his 
departure for the Middle East gave a message of farewell from Simla. 

Ilis Majesty the King Emperor, approved of the posthumous 
award of tbe Victoria Cross to Subadar Kicbpal Earn, 6tb. Kajput 
Billes for outstanding gallantry in action. 

Sir Sikander Ilyat Klian, strongly criticized the communal note 
in the speeches of some students at the Conference of the Lyallpur 
District Moslem Students’ Federation. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, said in the 
House of Commons that he could not accept Mr. Sorenson’s inference 
with regard to the effect of the altered international situation upon 
the political deadlock in India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tri^mra presided over the Council 
of Eulers of the Eastern States in Calcutta — The Council adopted a 
resolution viewing with increasing concern the rapid expansion of the 
theatre of war. 

Mr. C. W. Gurnor advised the Bengal Government, in his report 
on the Floud Commission, to make their first move with utmost 
caution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery presented a White Paper to the House of 
Commons repeating the Simla announcement re : the expansion of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence 
Council for India. 

The Non-Party Political Leaders* Conference met at Poona, 
severely criticized Mr. Amery and tbe British Government for their 
attitude toward India and particularly the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council “to meet the pressure of 
work created by the war.” 

1 
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Ist. The news of (Jrncral Wavell’M nppoinlnicnt Conniian<ler-in*rhief in India* 
the transfer of (leneral Anehinleek from Inciia to the Middle East Command, 
and the appointment of Captain Oliver Lyttleon to rj'prcscMit the war Cabinet 
in the Middle East was ^iven in two annoiineeinents, fiom No. 10. Downinjj; ^Street. 

Sir Chirravooii Yajnoswara Chintamoni, editor of the Leader, Allahabad, died 
at Allahabad. — He had been connected with the Leader from 1909, having been 
its (diicf editor since 19_H. 

His Excedlency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in addressing the 
Daijecling War Committee referred to Bengal’s growing war effort as regards 
the ]mrch:vso of War Bonds and ('eitificatcs ns well as developments on the 
technical side. His Excellency said that a number of technical schools and 
colleges in C^alcntla and the Districts had been enlarged under the Government 
of India’s scheme, and some YoO young men were under I raining. — In the supply 
of man ])ovver, the province had juovided a Coastal Defence Battery; it had 
supplied a number of ])ilot8 trained at the Dum Dmn aciodrome ; it had sent 
a considerable number of men to the technical services. Besides Bengal had a 
regular battalion. 

Khavvaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, met the editors of nows- 
]^ai)er8 and representatives at a Conference in Calcutta and made a statement on 
the measures taken by the Government to deal with the reerndeseem e of 
(listnrbances at J)acca. 

l\lr. V. 1). Savaikar, I’resident, All-India Hindu ^lahasabha, issued a statement 
explaining the implications of the resolution regarding “direct action” passed by 
the All-lndia Committee of tho Mahasabha at its meeting in Calcutta. He 
said : “The lesolution passed at Calcutta has not conceded the resolution ])as8ed 
at Madura. It only poslpoues an actual resort to “direct action” with regard 
to those issues only which refer to the fundamental changes in the Indian 
Constitution”. 

A Government resolution on the Ileport on the working of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the C. I’, and Berar for the year ended June 90, 1910, was issued. 

'fhe Government of India arranged with His Majesty’s Government for tho 
services of 1(X) technical training instructors from the United Kingdom to he 
placed at the dis])osal of the Department of Labour for work in connexion with 
the Technical ’rraining Scheme (New Delhi). 

2nd. His Boyal Highness the Duke of Kent, Bresident, King George’s Fund for 
Sailors sent the following message to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal : 
‘‘As I’resident of King George’s Fund for Sailors, I want to express my gratitude 
at the wonderful support tho War Fund has received in answer to the Council’s 
appeal from the peoples of India, the Dominions, the Colonies and from those 
living overseas.” 

*Sir George Wilkinson, Lord Mayor of London, scut the following message to 
the treasurer to the Bengal War Purposes Fund : “I should like to state that 
I am deeply stirred by the continued support my Fund has received from your 
oiganization.” 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, before his departure for the Middle East gave a message 
of farewell from Simla. He said : “In bidding farewell to the oflicers and men 
of defence services and to that great army of Cixilians in India, who guided 
by the calm wisdom and foresight of the Vi<‘eroy, are working shoulder to 
shoulder in a co-ordinated effort the like of which this country has never seen, 
i feel tliat they are shaping for India a new future full of hope and promise 
whi(di will be worthy of the sacrifices her sons have made and are making on 
the field of battle. Good luck to you all”. 

Sir M. Zafrullah’s appointment to the Federal Court was announced from Simla. 

11. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras in the course of a speech at 
Anantapur, made an appeal to the people to present a United front against the 
Nazi menace. 

.9rd. Mr. M. N. Roy expressed the opinion, in the course of a letter addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the AU-India Kishansabha, from Dehra Dun, “Indian 
workers and i^easants must join the Anti-Fascist Front if they are to contribute 
anything to the defence of the Soviet Union.” 

ilis Majesty the King Emperor, stated a communique from Simla, approved 
of the ]>oathumouB award of the Victoria Cross to Subadar Richpal Ram, 6th. 
Rajput Rifles, for outstanding gallantry in action in the fighting in the Middle 
East. 
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4tli. The conference of Hindu leaders which was held in Benares, considered 
the riots situation in India, and came to the conclusion that llindiiB should 
organize volunteer defence associations in tlicir waids, or groups of villages 
for the purpose of warding off deliberate organized attniks uj.on them — 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the conference, and among others. 
Dr. bhyama Prosad Mukhcijce, Master Tara Singh, and Dr. B. S. Moonje 
were present. 

In the ^lysore Legislative Council, the Government Buffered a defeat 
when the Council passed by 33 votes aganist 29, the resolution moved by 
Mr. T. Maruyappa, Leader of the Congress Paity, urging the Government 
to take immediate steps for the gradual introduction of l^rohibition throughout 
the ytate and to appoint a Committee to suggest suitable measuies for 
making good the loss in excise revenue caused theieby. 

The Bind Oover/iment, by a Gazette Kxtraouiinary, bound the Muslim 
League Conference at Bakrand, scheduled to tommenee on July (>, under 
the presidentship of Maiilana Zaffar Ali Khan, Jsi. L. A. (Central) as llie 
locality was declared a Cholera infected area. 

5th. Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the seeond session of Tamil Nadu Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference held at Tiruvannamalai, made a strong plea that the 
Congress should merge itself in the Hindu Mahasabha and carry on the 
struggle for inde])endence. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce (Madras) communicating to the 
Government of India, their views on the j'rofession 3 ax Liinitalion Bill, 
to fill the maximum limit of Profession Tax leviable by Municipalities at 
Rs. 50, stated that the measure would prove beneficial to meicantile interests and 
piomote the economic well-being of the country. 

Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, strongly criticized tlie sticeches 
made earlier by students at the Conference of the Lyallpur District Moslem 
Btudents Fedeiation held under his presidentship.— Ciiticizing the ultra communal 
tone of the speeches Bir Bikandcr JJyat Khat said that Islam had brought 
to mankind a message of ])eace. Good will and toleiance. The idea 
of tyrannizing or securing domination over others was foreign to Islamic 
teachings. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, in tlie course of his presidential address to llie second 
session of the Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasaliha Conference at 'J'iruvannamalai, 
said : “The Presidency of Madras has always been a benighted province. 
It is steeped in the ideals of universal biotherhood. which is a speciality of the 
teaching of vedanta philosophy in all its various sects. But times have now 
BO changed and are still changing that in 8]die of the cult of universal 
hrothehood, Hindus are now being compelled to look at the politics of India, 
primarily from the point of view of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

(itii, Mr. K. M. Munshi, in tlie course of a statement to the press (from Bornl)ny) 
appealing for an ‘‘Akliaiid (undivided) Hindustan front” said, “An a time 
like the present nrdess the country as a whole takes immediate steps to put 
the house in order it may find itself in the gravest danger,” 

The dislocation in railway trafiic seriously affected Bornl)ay’s vegetable 8u]>ply. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the ])rfB8 from Wardlinganj, restating 
the position as regards the Batyagraha movement Uiat it was not intended to 
embarrass authority in any way. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Premier of Bind, in 'an interview’ at Lahore, 
while appealing for communal unity and ad\ocating that i^arty ])iopaganda 
should cease for the duration of the war, said that “any gtsture fiom the 
British Government towards Indian aspirations would he in the interest of 
Britain herself at this juncture. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, winding up the second session of the 'Jamil Nadu Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference, critreized lire “conglomerated nationalism of the Jmliaii 
National Congress” and expressed the view “that the only nationalism, whidi 
existed in the world, was the nationalism of the dominant community in a 
country.” 

71b. H. M. I. S. 'JTavnncore, the first war vessel of her size, was launched by 
Lady Fitzherbert from a ship yard on an Indian liver. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Presidint of the All-India Muslim League, in a telegram 
from Bombay, to the Bengal Finance Minister’, the hon. Mr. Hassan Buhiawaidy, 
expressed his deep concern at the havoc caused by the cyclonic tidal wave 
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in four disiriclB of Bengal and made a fcivent appeal to the Government, to 
give everv aasistance and help to those nho lost tneir properties and had been 
rendered homeless. 

Khan Abdul Ghaflfar Khan, n^ho arrived at Lahore from Peshawar on his way 
to Wardha, was met at the railway station by Miah Iftikar-iid-Din, President 
of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, and Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, 
Premier of Sind. 

8tb. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government of Bengal intended to 
introduce five bills including the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) 
Amendment Bill, 1941, the Bengal Maternity Bill (Tea Estates), 1941, the 
Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1941, and the Calcutta 
Sheriffs Bill, 1941. The Bills referred from the Lower House to the 

Council were the Bengal Touts Bill, the Eastern Frontiers Rifles (Bengal 
Battalion) Amendment Bill, 1941, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941. 

In the Finance Accounts of C. P. and Berar for the year 1939-40, a net 
surplus of Rs. 32,90, eXX) as against the anticipated surplus of Rs. 1,38 ,(j 00, was 
revealed. 

9th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce met Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, 
Government of India’s representative on the Eastern Group Supply Council, 
in Calcutta, when questions relating to the working of the Council were discussed. 

The Universities Reorganisation Committee (U. P.) in its draft report submit- 
ted to Government, recommended more hostel accommodation, scholarship and 
stipends for poor, deserving women students and adequate provision for their 
health and physical instruction. 

IClh. Mr. A. D. Gordon, Inspector General of Police, Bengal, explained at a Press 
Conference some new measures adopted by the Government of Bengal to cope 
with the riot situation at Dacca. 

Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, met the Committee of the Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce in Calcutta. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in the course of a reply to Mr. 
Sorenson, said that he could not accept Mr. Sorenson’s inference with legord to 
the etFect of the altered international situation upon the political deadlock in 
India. In any wcase, he was not in a position to make any fresh statement 
on the subject. 

11th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal met the members of the Central 
Peace Committee and other prominent citizens of Dacca at Government House, 
and discussed with Ibem, ways and means of icstoring noimal condition. 

Sir Kamaswamy Miidaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, visited 
the Southern India Chamber of Commeice and lieaid represcnlatives from the 
members on questions relating to India’s trade and commerce with particular 
reference to Madras. 

12th. Mr. M. B. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, at a luncheon in Calcutta, declared : “Indian 
supply effort is massive. In its range, variety and punctuality of delivery it is 
not surpassed by any country of the Eastern Group.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, in the course of his address at the 
special convocation of the Mysore University, observed : ‘‘we have vast resources 
to develop. We have an ambitious agricultural and industrial policy and 

K rogramme. We have a great and growing stieam of ardent youth asking to 
e shown how to take their part in the develojment. What we have to do is 
to train and direct that stream into the places where it will yield the greatest 
result.” 

Mr. T. Austin, Adviser to H. E. the Governor of Madras, opened the 14th. 
Session of the Government Press Workers* Conference in Madras. Rao Bahadur 
M. Venkataramayya presided over the Conference. 

18lh. The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States concluded its Session 
in Calcutta.— His Highness the Maharaja of Tripuia piesided. llie 

Council adopted a resolution, moved fiom the chair, viewing with 
increasing concern the rapid expansion of the theatre of war and the threat 
to the secuiity of India that it implied, and calling upon the Rulers to 
intensify their efforts in the defence of the Empire and in maintaining the 
integrity of their States. 
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An Anti-Pakistan Rally was held in Madras under the auspices of the 18th 
Division Hindu Mahasabha. Kao Bahadur T. Raghaba of Bellary presided 
over the Rally. 

14th. Under the auspices of the Calcutta Committee of the Free French in India 
and Burma, members of the movement met to observe France’s National Day 
in Calcutta. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, speaking at the inaugural meeting 
in New Delhi of the Advisory Panel of Accountants of the Government of 
India, said : “I have great pleasure this morning in welcoming you on behalf 
of the Government of India and in opening this first meeting of the Accountancy 
Panel consisting as it does of distinguished representatives of a great profession.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, presiding at a meeting of senior students and teacheis 
of all Government Schools in Calcutta and Howrah, under the auspices of the 
Public Relations Committee, observed : “It is not the war of Britain alone 
but of India as well, for the safety of India is bound up with that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And as the cause is right and just, I have no 
doubt Britain will win in the end.” 

15th. Khan Bahadur Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani. Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, replying to “misleading interpretations given to the speeches 
of the Punjab Premier by Malik Barkat Ali, in order to exaggerate imaginary 
differences between Sir Sikandar and Mr. Jinnah and thus endanger the solidarity 
of the League”, said at Lahore : “Jhere could be no doubt that the Punjab 
Premier’s conception of the future constitution of India is in full accord with 
the principle ennuuciated in the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim 
League.” 

leih. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Supply Member, in a broadcast talk from 
Simla, gave figures illustrative of the immensity of India’s war production and 
indicated the lines along which an expansion of it was soon likely to take place. 

The Mysore Congress Working Committee, which met under the presidency 
of Mr. H. Siddaiya at Bangalore, considered the political situation in the State 
and adopted three official resolutions for being placed at the open session of the 
All-Mysore Congress Committee. 

17th. Mr. C. W. Gurner, who was placed on deputation as special officer, 
Revenue Department, for the examination of the Floud commission’s proposals 
and preparation of the case for consideration of the main proposals of the 
Commission, (in his report on the proposals of the Land Revenue (Floud), 

Commission) advised the Bengal Goveinment that whatever might be the 
advantages of Btate purchase of all iuterests in lands, the Government should 
make their first move in this matter with utmost caution. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief Geneial Bir Archibald Wavell at a 
Press conference at Bimla, announced that the following members of the 

Central Legislatuie had agreed to be membeis of the Defence Advisory 

Committee. 4 Members from the Council of Btate Lala Ramsarandas, 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Sir Mobamed Yakub and Bardar Buta Singh. 
0 Members from the Assembly Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Lt. Col. M. A. Rahman, Bir Cowasji Jehangir and Captain 
Dalpat Singh. 

In the House of Commons both Mr. Milner and Mr. Sorenson questioned 
Mr. Amery, secretary of state for India, on the prospects of a statement with 
a view to ending the political deadlock in India. Mr. Amery referred to his 
reply on July lO, to which he had nothing to add, 

18th. Bir R. K. Bhanmukhara Chetty, President of the Indian War Purchase 
Mission to America, arrived in Calcutta from Madras — Speaking at a reception 
given in his honour in Madras, he said he felt that the mission on which he 
was going was not a mere prosaic purchase mission. It would also result in 
eBtablishing cultural contact with the American people. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, in an “Order of the Day” from Simla, said : 
“On assuming tlie appointment of Comroander-in-Chief in India, I desire to 
make known to all ranks of the Royal Indian Navy, the Army and Air Forces 
in India my sense of the high honour confeircd on me by His Majesty the 
King Emperor in placing in my bands the grat responsibility of the defence 
of India.” 

Mr. M. 8. A. Hydari, Rep>re8entative in India on the Eastern Group Supj>ly 
Council, met the representatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
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United ProvinccB Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Chamber of United 
PiovinccB at Caw n pore, when questions relating to the working of the Council 
were discusBed. 

19th. Jlis Excellency Sir Henry Twynham, addrePsing tlie Provincial War Com- 
mittee and reviewing the war effort of the province at Nagpur, said : ‘Tt is 
quite imposBiblo to make the Executive Council reiuesentativc and rcBponsiblo 
ifi view of the attitude of the two major political parties on the one hand and 
the preoccupation of His lAlajcHty’s Government on the other hand.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyur, addreBRing the Senate of the Travancore Univer- 
sity, strcBsed the importance of woik bring done by the Kngineciing Section of 
the University in Niew of the i)OBflibilitie8 open to it and the opportunities 
afforded on account of the war needs. 

The Government of Mysore passed orders directing the Chairman of the MvRore 
Paper Mills to arrange for the supply of news print at a favourable rate for a 
Bi)e(*iric ])eiiod and to stock a required quantity in a central place like Bangalore 
80 that local newspapere might draw upon it from time to time to meet their 
needs. 

'Jlie Government of I^cngal decided to amend the Bengal Moneylenders Act, 
the object of which was to central moneylending in the province. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor General of India appointed 8ir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai, a Member of his Executive Council, as Agent-General for India in the 
United Htates of America. 

21st. The expauflion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Constitution of 
a National Defence Council for India were announced in a Communique from 
Simla. The Communique announced seven new n])])ointment8 to the Executive 
Council— five for new seats created and two to fill vacancies which would occur 
when Sir Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai would take up their 
new posts of Judge, Federal Couit, ainl Agent-General to the Government of 
India in the United States, rcsoeclivelv. The National Defence Council would 
consist of about 30 members and the communique gave tlie names of 
representatives for Biitish India. 'Hie following wcie the newly appointed 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and their portfolios. Sir H. P. 
Mody — Supply. Sir Akbar Hydaii—Information (new ]iortfolio) Mr. Ragbabendra 
Rao— civil defence (new portfolio) Sir Firoz Khan Noon —labour. ^Ir. M. S. 
Alley — Indians overseas. For the vacancies which would occur shortly, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed— Law. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar— Education, Health & Lands. 

The Indo-Burma Agreement to regulate and resirict Indian immigration into 
Burma was published from Simla, together with a joint statement on it by both 
Governments explaining the two main princi[)le8 of the Agreement and 
expressing the earnest desire that the Agreement would remove any causes of 
misapprehension and strengthen ties of friendship and good will. 

Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan and Piesidcnt of the Travancore 
Legislature, addresBed the ]oiut session of the Legislature after the presentation 
of the Budget estimates. He referred to the Government’s policy of industriali/.a- 
tion and the measures taken to piomote the welfare of the people and urged the 
need for their co-oj^eralion in the (iovcinment’s efforts. 

Dr. Satya]>al, former President of the Punjab Congress, in the course of a 
statement to the Press at Lahore, made a suggestion to Mahatma Gandhi to 
reconsider the situation and to devise a really useful course instead of the 
satyagraha movement which was doing good to no one. 

Mr. H. M. Hiatham, Director of Public Instruction, Madras, explained the 
Madras Govern ment.’8 elementary education ]>olicy, while declaring open the 
Conference of Teacher-Managers of aided eh menlary schools of Guntur Distiict. 

22n(l. A White Paper on “India and the War” was prescnteil to the House of 
Commons by Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India. — The White Paper 
repeated the Simla announcement regarding the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence Council for 
India, 

Mr. Amery described those who had joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council as 
a “team of ability and experience which it would be difficult to rival in India 
or indeed elsewhere.” 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A, .Tinnah, President of the All-India 
Muslim League, reacted unfavourably to the Simla announcement regarding the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In an inteiview at Wardha, 
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Mahatma Oandhi declared : ‘‘Tlio announcement does not affect the stand taken 
by the Con^^rcss, nor does it meet the Conp;reH8 demand.” 

Mr. Jinnah in a statement at Bombay saitl : “ The communique announcing 
the decison rcgardiiijj; the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
so-called National Oefence Council is to be most deeply regretted. It will not 
secure the whole hearted, willing and genuine support, if that is what is honestly 
required, of Moslem India.” 

2:ird. At a meeting of the Indian Central Jute Committee in Calcutta, the 8 n; 2 ;p:e 8 - 
tions and recommendations contained in the Meek Grej;ory Report on the 
prospects of the trade in raw jute and jute manufactures in the U. vS. A. was 
further considered. 

Mr. Savarkar in a letter to the rresident of I he Provincial Hindusabha at 
Patna, appealed to the Hindus in Behar to subordinate personal, factional and 
])etty jealousies and unite in the task of discharging their representatives of 
making tlie Bihar session of the All-India Hindu Mahnsabha a success. 

24lli. JSir. C. 1\ Ramaswami Aiyar, Hewan President of the Travancoro Lcfrislative 
Assembly said in the Assembly : “The (Government have no idea of establishing 
an Executive Council in Travancore.” 

The Standing (Jommitteo of the All-India Newspaper Editor’s Conference 
concluded its tsvo-day session in Bombay, after passing a number of resolutions 
and aoc.epting the resignation of Mr. Mahadev Desai from the Committee. 

25lh. Mr. A. K. Fa/dul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press in 
reply to criticisms on his appointment as a member of the National Defence 
Council, observed : I emphatically deny that I entered into any negotiations 
\\ith the Viceroy or that I was tempted in any way to acuept nomination on 
the War Council. I was offered a scat and I accepted it because I felt quite 
convinced that in doing so I did nothing in violation of the policy of the League, 
or detiiinental to the interests of the Moslem (Community.’’ 

2(itli, The Non-Party Political Leaders’ (Conference met at Poona. Sir Tej Bahadur, 
in his presidential speech, out-lined the attitude the conference should adopt 
on the problems facung them and severely criticized Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary 
of (State for India and the British (Government for their attitude towards 
India and particularly the announcement of the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive (Council ‘‘to meet the pressure of work created by the w'ar.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the first issue of the Khadi Jagat, imblished by the 
All India Spinners’ Association at Wardha, wrote: ‘ 'riiis bloody war 
indicates that the world will ultimately be destroyed by machinery (yantra wada) 
and it is only handicrafts that will sustain or save the world. The charka 
])rovide work for over two lakhs of Hindus and Muslims and represents the 
Kliadi wearers and through them all India.” 

Maulana Nazir Ahmad Chowdhiiry, Vice-President of the Calcutta Muslim 
League, in a statement from Calcutta, said : ‘‘Muslim Bengal solidly stands 
by the All- India Muslim League, and there is no Mussalman of note in 
Bengal who supports the Himla communique.” 

27lh. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference, under the Chairmanship of 
{Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni concluded its session at Poona, after ])a88ing two 
resolutions. The first resolution demanded complete reconstruction of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and urged a declaration specifying a time limit after the 
war within which the new constitution for India should bo inaugurated and 
according India the status as Britain and the Dominions. 'J’he second 
resolution demanded that immediate steps be taken to examine 

the main lines of the future constitutional changes in India with a view to 
ensuring the unity and integrity of the country. 

The Nizam’s Government issued a Gazette Extraordinary announcing the 
appointment of Capt. 8ir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhattari, 
as President of the Nizam’s Council. 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Organising Secretary, All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians at a lecture on “The minorities and the Communal Award” at 
Nagpur said : ‘‘Our immediate duty is to strain every nerve either to have the 
Communal Award set aside or at least to have it modified in such a way as 
to get rid of its most objectionable features.” 

28th. The Report of the Land Revenue (Fioud) (Commission was discussed in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh, Revenue Minister, 
moving the discussion of the Report said that the object of the 
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raotion was to ascertain the views of members on “the far reaching 
recommendations of the Land Revenue Com mission affecting the 
life of over 80 percent of the people of the province, so as to enable the 
Government to frame their policy in the light of the opinions expressed in the 
House with due regard to the financial, administrative, social and economic 
implications of the Commission’s proposals.’^ 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to addresses 
at Rajsahi, stressed the need for unity among various communities in India, 
especially during the war. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of Madras, a resolution expressing the 
view that the operation of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement “should 
be stayed until it is suitably modified in the light of public opinion and that 
no Order-in-Council should be passed giving effect to the Agreement” — Sir 
Mahomed Usman, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, presided. 

29lh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Land Revenue (Floud) 
Commission’s Report proceeded. At the close of the discussion, the Revenue 
Minister, (Sir B. l\ Singh Boy), replying to certain allegations against the 
Government, by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the opposition, made 
certain remarks with reference to Mr. Bose which drew protests from members 
of the House, including Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose. 

Mr. J. B. KripalanI, General Secretary of the Congress, laid emphasis 
on the aspect of constructive work by Satyagrahis as well as by those Congress- 
men, who did not sign the pledge, in the course of a circular issued to the 
several Congress Committees in the country. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, replying to a question on fisheries Research, 
the Government stated that the research officer was asked to make a complete 
survey of the marine resources of the {State. 

80th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill introduced 
by Mr. H. H. Snhravvardy, Finance Minister, was referred to a {t^clect Committee 
with instructions to submit their report by August 8 — The Bill proposed to levy 
a tax of two annas ner maund on raw jute in order to finance the carrying out 
of measures for tne stabilization of jute prices, improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the interests of jute growers and of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement issued to the I’ress from Hyderabad 
(l)n) threatened disciplinary action against three members of the All-India 
Muslim League who joined the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and the National 
Defence Council. 

Slst The Government of India, under the terms of the Motor Spirit Rationing 
Order issued from Simla, notified that petrol was to be rationed in India 
beginning from August 15. 

Madras War Fund reached a total of £ 1,000,000. 


August 1941 

The two principal incidents of the month wero the death of the 
world famous poet Rabindra Nath Tagore in Calcutta and the initiation 
of a debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State ( Mr. L. S. 
Amery ) on the administrative changes in India. 

The poet’s death was universally mourned by all sections of people 
and huge meetings were held throughout India to pay their respectful 
homage to the great departed. 

Mr. Amery in initiating the debate in the House of Commons 
re*, expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, remarked that the 
Viceroy had selected men whom he believed to be best fitted for the 
work in hand and concluded by saying that the development marked a 
change not indeed in the form of the constitution but in its spirit. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique severely warning 
the profiteers. 
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The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay 
to consider questions relating to the war internal security and the 
political situation as far as they affected the States. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
sent a telegram to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary re: some objectionable 
features in the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Report of the Land 
Revenue Commission ( Floud Commission) was considered, so that the 
views expressed by the popular representatives might help the Govern- 
ment in framing their policy. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, expressed the view on ‘Pakistan* 
that the remedy for India was not vivisection but greater fraternization. 

Mr. Amery in a statement in the House of Commons re: invitations 
to the Indian Provincial Premiers to join Indian National Defence 
Council, said that they were invited in their capacity as Prime Minister 
and regardless of their personal, party or communal affiliations. 

The All India Ahrar Tabliq Conference reviewed the political 
situation in the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded 
its session in Bombay after passing resolutions on the question of the 
inclusion of Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Council and the National 
Defence Council, the political and communal situation and other items. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, advised the 
British Government to take a lesson from the policy of the Moslem 
League and suggested that the Hindu Sangathanists could be relied on 
in defending the unity, integrity and freedom of India. 

Ist, Mr. L. 8, Amciy, Secretary of State for India and Burma, initiated a debate 
in the House of Coinnioos, on the administrative changes in India. Mr, Amery 
said that for what were undoubtedly key positions the Viceroy bad aelected 
men whom he believed to be individually best fitted for the work in hand. 

To attempt to make so small a body ns an Executive Council representative 

of all different elements of India’s national life, would obviously have been 
impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual competence 
and willing to share collective responsibility of the Council, and he ventured 
to say that the Viceroy had definitely succeeded. The old Executive contained, 
apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian Members. In the 

new Executive, the eight Indian members would bo in a majority of two to one, 
“the development making a change not indeed in the form of. the constitution 
but in its spirit.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on an adjournment motion by Dr. 

Nalinaksha Sanyal. Chief Whip of the official Congress Party, the action of the 
Government in withdrawing the concession of conditional release of terrorist 
prisoners was criticised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a stirring appeal for unity and harmony 
in view of the danger threatening Bengal as a result of the trend of events 
in the war, was made by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique stating in connexion with 
the rise in the prices of piecegoods : “The Government are not prepared 
to tolerate manipulation of prices by the Fatka market and are determined 
to use all the powers at their disposal to put down profiteering with a firm 
hand.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a meeting in Bombay, expressed the hope 
that the day might come when Mr. Jinnah would sit with Mahatma Gandhi 
and settle differences. 

The Travancore Assembly discussed the demands under Police, Forts and 
University. 

2 
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2nd. Bcnf!;al paid homage to one of her illastriouB sons, Sir P. C. Ray, the 
occasion being the celebration of his Slst birthday. 

Dr. 8. N. A. Jafri, a member of the All-India Muslim League, interviewed 
at Lucknow, said: ‘‘The five year planning Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League is not dormant.” — At the Madras session of the All-India 
Muslim League, a Committee consisting of 6 members was formed for the 
constitutional, economic and educational planning of the Mussalmans of India* 

Bardar Bardul Biugh Oavesheer, acting President of the India Forward Bloc, 
in pursuance of the decision of the Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, 
wrote to the General Bocretary of the All-India Congress Committee, requesting 
him to convene a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. at an eaily date. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, Mr. A. Madhava rrabhu, Dewan Peishkar 
and Member for Land Revenue, moved for a grant of Rs. 2,82,610 for Land 
Revenue. 

8rd. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, speaking at the Tilak Anniversary celebrations at Poona, 
made a plea that in the interests of all the political deadlock in India should be 
resolved and that the Congress an.1 Mahatma Gandhi be persuaded to call off 
the Hatyagraha movement and restore popular Governments. 

Mahatma Gandlii, opening the Khadi Vidyalaya at Wardha, declared : 
“we want to achieve the welfare of the world by truth and non-violence.” 

The Working Cornmitteo of the Bihar Muslim League at a meeting held at 
Patna, rescinded its earlier decision to observe the “Bihar Sharif Day” 
on August 15, in view of the Government Communique banning meeting, 
to bo held in connection with the communal rioting in Bihar Sharif. — The 
Committee referred the matter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, for advice and guidance. 

The financial results of the C. P. and Berar Government for 1940-41, shewed 
that receipts amounted to Rs. 5,26,35 lakhs and the expenditure on revenue 
account amounted Rs. 4,76,41 lakhs leaving a closing balance Rs. 1,45,84 lakhs. 

4th. At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 
Bombay questions relating to the war, internal security and the political 
situation as far as they affected the States were discussed. — His Highness the 
Jam Saheb addressed the meeting. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law.— 
They concluded a general review of the law of succession and prepared four 
memoranda on the subject. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, observed at Wardha- 
ganj ; “Mr. Amery has spoken again. He seems to support that if he repeats 
himself often enough ho will carry convictions.” 

5th. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, ns it emerged 
from the Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was held up. 

6lh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, as a result of a compromise arrived 
at between the Government and the Opposition, the Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill was recommended to the same Select Committee. 'Jlie Committee 
was directed to submit their report by November 18, 1941. 

7th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the poet, died at the age of 81 in his ancestral 
home, in Calcutta. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Bengal Premier, issued a statement in connexion 
with the settlement arrived at in the Bengal Assembly over the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Amendment) Bill. 

q'he Rt. Hon, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, addressing the Independent Group of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay, made an appeal to influential merchants 
to persuade Mahatma Gandhi to call off his satyagraha movement in Older to 
resolve the political deadlock. 

8th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, all parties united in paying homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The House recorded its deep sense of 
sorrow and irreparable loss and adjourned as a mark of respect to Dr. Tagore’e 
memory. 

Sir Horny Mody. Member. Viceroy’s Executive Council, speaking in Bombay, 
expressed the belief that there was great scope for industrial expansion under 
the new opportunities which India hnd, and that there would be a tremendous 
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leap forward in our industrial expansion provided there was fair dealing on all 
sides.” 

9th. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces replying to an 
address presented to him by the District Holdiers Board at Allahabad, said ; 
“The position is incomparably better than a year or even a few months ago, 
but we are scarcely within sight of the dawn of victory. There are signs of 
storm in the Far Eastern feky and the mighty German War Machine is still 
largely unimpaired though it has received some damage from the sturdy Russian 
Army”. 

At a meeting of the South Indian National Association in Madras, the subject 
of discussion was “The Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council”. Mr. T. Krishna- 
raachari was in the Chair. Representatives of different political parties parti- 
cipated in the debate and the Chairman in winding up the proceedings pleaded 
that the time had come when people should impress on Gandhi ji that he had 
got to review the political situation in India and that the Congress must once 
again import realism into Indian Polities. 

loth. A meeting of the Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry was held in New Delhi under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Chiraanlal B. Mehta.— The Committee confirmed the action taken by the President 
in sending telegrams to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, suggesting that, in view of some objectionable features in the 
Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement there was absence of proper atmosphere 
for unbiassed and fair consideration of the Indo-Ceylonese relations. 

The all parties Sikh Conference held at Amritsar, passed a resolution condem- 
ning the policy of the Government for not including a Sikh in the expanded 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and the “extremely meagre” representation of 
the community in the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Chandravarkar, President of the National Liberal Federation, addressing 
a public meeting at Nagpur, declared : “If the British Government are really 
anxious to part with power in India, they must declare a time-limit within which 
they would confer Dominion Status on her and leave the onus of presenting 
an agreed constitution on Indians themselves.” 

11th. Sir James B. Taylor, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, addressing the seventh 
annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Reserve Bank of India, in 
New Delhi, observed : “Our net profits during the year have increased very 
largely, amounting to Rs. 2,79 lakhs as compared with Rs. 29 lakhs for the half 
year ended June 30, 1940 and Rs. 23 lakhs for the previous 12 months.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Report ol the Land Revenue Commission 
was discussed. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Revenue 
Minister (Sir B. P. Singh Roy) explained that tlie object of the motion tabled 
by Government was to afiord an opportunity to the House to express its oj)inioii 
on the far reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission affecting 
the life of over 80 p.c. of the people of Bengal, so that Government might in 
framing their policy take into consideration the views expressed by the popular 
representatives. 

12th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Workmens’ Compensation (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill, sponsored 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance and Labour Minister, were referred to 
Select Committees. Two other short Bills, one of them the Eastern Frontier Rifles 
Bengal Battalion (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Bengal's grief and sorrow at the death 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore found expression when different Party Leaders 
paid tributes to his life and work. 

Maulana Mohamed Akram Khan, Vice-President of the Bengal Provincial 
Muslim League and member of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, in the course of a statement in Calcutta, said : ’The Muslim 
League was not ready to join a Defence Council in which the Muslims wore 
to be in a minority and thus commit national suicide by practically 
recognizing and csfablishiug in fact the principle of majority rule at the 
Centre.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Benares, recommended 
the holding of public meetings on August 17, to repeat the eondemriatiou 
of the Communal Award and Separate Communal Electorates. 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Deputy Leader of the Independent Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly resigned his membership of the Party. 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sir Azizul Haque, the speaker, referred 
to the death of the Marquess of Willingdon. 

Sir P. 0. Ray, replying to an address presented to him on behalf of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association in Calcutta, expressed the view 
that a liberal state policy to render all assistance to chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries as also sincere su port from the public were needed for 
the growth of such enterprises. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, President of the All-Iudia States Muslim 
League, in a statement to the Press, contradicted the report published in 
some newspapers that the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
States Muslim League decided to make vigorous efforts for enrolment of at 
least a hundred thousand recruits from the States of Kajputana, Kohilkhand 
and the Southern part of the Punjab and the U. P. 

14th, Sheikh Abdul Majid, ex-Minister and General Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim Legue, in a statement from Karachi, observed : “So long 
as the Muslim League does not call upon its members to withdraw from 
Provincial Legislatures and Provincial Cabinets, the Muslim League Premiers 
have to go and perform the duties devolving upon them in their official 
capacities.” 

Mr. Jinnah did not accept the resignation of the membership of the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League tendered by the Nawab of Chhatari. 

Mr. M. H. Ismail, who was appointed the Government of India’s trade 
representative in Iran, left for Teharan by the land route via Quetta. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, observed in declaring 
open the Madras Science Association, ‘ This war has got to be fought to a 
finish because if it is not we will have another war in a few years.” 

The Rt. Hon'ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, addressing a meeting of the South 
Indian residents in Bombay on Pakistan, expressed the view that the remedy 
fur India was not vivisection but greater fraternisation and mutual 
understanding. 

15Ui. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the first resolution on the agenda 
urged the Government to frame a comprehensive scheme to prevent breaches 
in the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The resolution was negatived 
by the House. 

The Bengal Legislative Council, gave the iinaniraons verdict, in the form of a 
non-official resolution on the agreement between the Governments of India and 
Burma on the question of Indian immigration in Burma. — “Various terms of 
the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, such as the literacy test, the payment 
of hij<h entrance and residential fees, and registration of Indians are highly 
objectionable and discriminatory.” 

16th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the workers of General Motors in Bombay 
made an appeal to give the armies in the field all the weapons needed for victory. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee consisting of officials and 
non -officials to consider the position in regard to the preservation of game 
and fish in Bengal particularly in the reserved forests, and to recommend such 
measures as may appear feasible for their better preservation. 

17th. The inmates of Sanliniketan and Sriniketan paid their homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on the occasion of the Sradh ceremony 
of the poet. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League in a statement issued 
from Bombay replied to the charges made against him by Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, the Bengal Premier. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Punjab Moslem League 
held at Lahore, a resolution reiterating full confidence in the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah as President of the All India Moslem League aud of »Sir iSikander Hyat 
Khan as the Premier of the Punjab was passeii. 

The Working Committee of the All- India Hindu I^eagiie which began its 
two day session at Lucknow under the presidentship of feir J. P. Srivaatava, 
Vice President of the League, adopted the recommendation of the Constitution 
Sub-Committee, according to which the League was to be called ‘The National 
League of Hiudusthan.” 
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Mr. M. S. Aney, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, said at Yeotmal : 
“The scheme of the expanded Council of U. E. the Viceroy is avowedly not a 
measure of constitutional advance but designed only as a war measure”. 

18th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Raw Jute Taxation Bill, which 
provided for the levy of a tax on raw juie purchased by the occupiers of jute 
mills and by shippers of jute, for the purpose of carrying out measures for the 
stabilization of jute prices, and for furthering the interests of the growers of 
jute in the province and of the jute industry generally. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the rise in the prices of rice and cloth 
formed the subject of a question. 

19lh. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, the Bengal Premier, made an appeal to the people 
of Bengal to contribute the whole or part of their day’s income to War Funds 
on September 3. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement re : invitation to 
the Indian Provincial Premiers to join India’s National Defence Council. 

The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in which working of the constitution 
has been uninterupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council in their capacity as Prime Minister and regardless of their provincial 
party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in their capacity as 
Prime Minister, but they accepted the invitations in that capacity and in the 
light of their constitutional responsibility and obligation to the peoples and the 
provinces as a whole. 

20th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Markets Regulation Bill which 
provided for the licensing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the Land Revenue 
Commission report was talked out, 

2l8t. Mr. K. M. Miinshi, former Home Minister in the Congress Government of 
Bombay when he spoke on Akhand Hindusthan (undivided India) observed 
in Calcutta, ‘India is one and indivisible and those who believe in its integrity 
should resist by all possible means any attempt to divide her into Hindu 
India and Moslem India. 

22nd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the relief measures taken 
by the Government in connexion with the cyclone in certain parts of Bengal 
was given by Bir Bijoy Prasad yingh Roy, Revenue Minister. 

The deputation on behalf of the Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, led by Bir Mahomed Bhah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot saw Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, at his residence in Bombay. 
The deputationists bad a long discussion with Mr. Jinnah on the pioposcd 
disciplinary action against three members of the League who formed the Viceroy’s 
Expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council. 

23rd. Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq. Bengal Premier, in a telegram sent to the Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League, stated : “We maintain that there has been no breach 
of discipline on our part and therefore no question of disciplinary action 
can arise. 

Mr. O. M. Martin. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division oj^ned an agri- 
cultural research Bub-station of the Indian Central Jute Committee in 
Konda village, Tipperah district. 

A new Defence of India Rule (published from Simla) enabled the Government 
to take or to require people to take, such measures in respect of any premises 
as might be necessary to make the premises less readily recognizable in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The All-India Ahrar Tabliq Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. 
Maulana Azarali Mazhar, speaking at the Conference, reviewed the political 
situation in the countiy and tlie eflbrts made by the different organizations to 
come to an understanding acceptable to all communities and how these had 
proved a failure. He added that the time had ariivcd for the Ahrars to take 
a definite decision in order to achieve their goal. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Wardha expressed the opinion that 
the Indo-Burma agreement was an undeserved slur both on India and Burma 
and that he refused to believe that it was made in response to a vital cry 
fiom the great Buimese nation. 

Maulana Mohamed Zafar Ali Khan, addressing a public meeting held 
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under the’, auspices of the Madras District Muslim League, observed: “India 
would not attain independence unless the Hindus and the Muslims arrived 
at an agreed solution of their problem and the only way by which such 
an agreed solution could be reached was the acceptance of the Pakistan scheme 
by the Hindus.” 

The Working Committee of the AlLIndia Moslem League met in Bombay at 
Mr. Jinnah’s residence. At the outset Mr. Jinnah acquainted the Committee 
about his interview with the Viceroy on the constitution of the National 
Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive Council. Mr. Jinnah 
criticized some of the members of the Moslem League including the three 
Premiers (Sir Sikander Uyat Khan of Punjab, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq of Bengal 
and Sir Maulavi Saiyed Muhammed Saadulla of Assam, who joined the Defence 
Council). 

Speeches condemning the communal award were delivered at a largely 
attended public meeting held in Calcutta. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee 
presided. 

25th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mohammed Saadulla, Premiers of the 
Punjab and Assam, following the demand of the Muslim League, decided 
to resign from the National Defence Council. 

Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses at Krishnagar, 
referred to problems of public health, roads, waterways, education and Co- 
operative credit in Nadia District. 

The Working Committee of the All- India Muslim League resumed its 
session in Bombay and passed a resolution calling upon Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premiers of the Punjab, 
Assam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the National Defence Council. — 
The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla already exnressed their willingness to resign from the National Defence 
Council, — Mr. hazlul Huq was given 10 dajs’ time to resign from the National 
Defence Council. 


26tb. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its 
session after passing resolutions on the question of the inclusion of the 
Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National 
Defence Council, the (lolitical and communal situation in the country, the 
IndO'Burma Agreement and the Bihar-Sharif riots. — The Committee called 
upon Sir Sultan Ahmed, member-designate of the Viceroy’s t^xecutive Council, 
the Nawab of Chhatari and Begum Shah Nawaz, members of the National 
Defence Council, to resign from their respective bodies within ten days. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan in a statement from Bombay, said : ‘T have decided 
to tender my resignation of the membership of the National Defence Council. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in an interview at Patna, said : ’’I have no statement to 
make at present. I shall await the formal receipt of the resolution of the 
Working Committee from the League authorities.” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Sind Premier declared at Karachi : 'Tn view 
of the grave resi'onsibility and also in view of the international situation and 
the vulnerable position of Sind in general and Karachi in particular, X felt 
in the interest of the province that I should accept a seat on the National 
Defence Council.” 

Acharya Kripalani, in an interview at Lucknow, declared: “If any struggle 
in the world is going on according to plan, it is the present Satyagraha 
movement of the Congress.” 


27th, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, explained 
at a Press Conference in Bombay, the implication of some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee of the League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
issued from Bombay, observed interalia : “I hope that the lessons to be learnt 
from the policy of the Muslim League will not be lost on the British 
Government too. So far as the defence of India against any invasions from 
outside or from anarchy within is concerned, it is the Hindu Sangathanists 
alone who are sure to prove the pillars of strength, the Hindu Sangathanists 
alone can be depended upon as the most trusted reserve force who will 
never spare the last drop of blood in their veins to defend the unity, 
integrity and freedom of India as a nation and a State.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by agreement between the Government 
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and the Opposition, the consideration of the Secondary Education Bill, which 
was to have been resumed, was ]) 08 tponed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, addressing a public meetinp; at Mylapore, expressed the 
opinion that Congress should resume office in the provinces. 

A Communique from Simla stated : “Attention has been drawn to the 
recent proceedings of the Working Committee of the Muslim League and 
to the statement which has been issued by the Premier of the Punjab, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council.” 

28th. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement from Bombay restating his position. Ho 
observed inter alia: “The explanation that has been given, presumably, on behalf 
of Lord Linlithgow, in the communique dated August 27, 1941 from Simla, 
regarding the recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, and the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy 
and wordy explanation of points other than the real and vital one which forms 
the basis of the resignation of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan viz, that according to 
the text of the message of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
was appointed as a rcincsentative of the great Moslem Community.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, two official Bills were disposed of. They 
were the Workmen’s Com])en8ation (Amendmentt Bill sponsored by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, and the Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amend- 
ment) Bill, introduced by Mr, Tamizuddin Khan^^ Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and Industries. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made an ap])eal to Hindus, at a meeting at Poona, to 
join in large number the Hindu Mahasabha which was the only body which 
taught them to defend themselves aud assert their rights to full citizenship in 
the counti 7 , thus assuring the future of democracy in India. Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
presided. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswarai Sasrti. Vice-President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha in a statement from Madras, observed : ‘‘The Hindu Mahasabha 
is out for achieving immediate Dominion Status and for nation-wide industrialisa- 
tion and militarisation as the immediate step to that immediate goal. We 
cannot take part in the Congress Anti-w'ar Satyagraha or in the Muslim League’s 
Anti-united India Satyagraha.” 

29th. The Maharajadhiraj Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan died 
of heart failure at Burdwan. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution that the Government should 
take steps for the immediate provision of two free beds in the Jadabpur 
Tuberculosis Hospital, was passed. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherji, addressing a meeting in Bombay on “How far does 
the Congress represent political India, asserted that the charge of communalism 
brought against the Congress by such different organizations as the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha was sufficient proof that the Congress was 
above any weakness of that kind. If it had, the Congress would have won the 
approval of one or the other of those two organizations”. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress wired 
to Mr. P. Tahilramani : “I consider it inadvisable on the part of the Sind 

Congress to demand Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh’s resignation from the Defence 
Council.” 

30th. People of every community were represented at a meeting called by the 

Sheriff of Calcutta to pay homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce strongly recommended that the proposal 
to alter normal Calcutta business hours from 10 A. M. — 5-30 P, M. to 9 or 
9-30 A. M. to 4-30 P. M. should be put into operation from October 1. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in a 
statement appealed to the generous-minded Princes, merchants and other well- 
wisher of the Benares University to help it to wipe off the debt of nearly Rs. 

' 20 lakhs and to enable it to work in a fitting manner. 

81st. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a speech in Calcutta, laid stress on India’s duty 

in the war, appreciation of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 

and the need to solve the communal question. 

A bronze statue of Sir Surendranath Bannerjee was unveiled by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, in Calcutta. 
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The Council of the Bihar Provincial Muslim Lca^ijue by a resolution adopted 
at Patna, directed all those members of the League serving on the various war 
Oommitt^s in Bihar to resign forthwith from those committees. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, spiking 
at a reception given to him in Bombay, declared : “When the Muslim League 
demands more than the pound of flesh on behalf of the Muslims, the Congress 
as a national organization will not be able to speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and therefore a separate organization of the Hindus is very essential.” 

Sir Bita Ram, President of the U. P. Legislative Council, declared at 
Imeknow : “The suspension gives us no chance of offering a considered or 
organized opinion on anything concerning the provin(‘ial administration. 
IMrection, association and influence are the three stages of political evolution 
vis-a-vis the people and the government.” 


September 1941 

The main item of interest of the month is Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
reference to India in the House of Commons. Speaking on the Atlantic 
Charter and its implications, the Premier said that the Joint Declaration 
did not qualify in any way the various statements of policy which 
had been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma and other parts of the 
British Empire, statements which will be found to be entirely in harmony 
with the conception of freedom and justice which inspired the joint 
declaration. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding over 
a Khadi Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centralisation of 
industry as it affected the country. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor desired that the 7th. would be 
observed as a Day of Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. — it was 
observed accordingly. 

The Government of India convened the Textile Conference. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, resigned his member- 
ship of the National Defence Council constituted by the Viceroy. 

The India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jinnah expelled Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begum Shah Nawaz 
from the Moslem League Organisation. He did so in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Acharya Narendra Dev were released 
unconditionally. 

The Bengal Assembly was prorogued till November. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux assured his audience in Bombay that the 
Congress Party in Sind would continue to lend its support to the Sind 
Ministry. 

The Indus Commission, presided over by Sir B. N. Eau to 
investigate the Sind Government’s complaint against the Punjab Government 
in respect of the waters of the Indus, began its session at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Khadi Jagat, expressed the opinion 
that it was not wrong in any way to sell blankets to the soldiers and 
that it was unavoidable to help the war indirectly. 
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The Bibar Government decided to issue an order under the 
Defence of India Rules prohibiting the holding of the All India Con- 
ference of the Hindu Mahasabha in many of the districts of Bihar. 

It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council would take place at Simla on October 6. 

Ist Mr. C. R. Srinivasan. addressing a public meeting at Salem, on “the present 
political situation,” appealed to the people to request Gandhiji to review and 
reconsider the Satyagraha programme of the Conp;re88 in the light of the 
happenings of the past one year. He urged that either a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee should be called or a special session of the Congress 
held for reviewing the situation.” 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, addressing a meeting of Congressmen of Bengal on the 
ideals and evolution of the Congress at the otHee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee in Calcutta, expressed her admiration for t}ie English people 
from Mr. Winston Churchill down to the youngest child of Biitnin who aid 
not hesitate to stake their lives to let England bo free. Mrs. Naidu further 
observed that by the weapon of non-violent resistance they could achieve more 
than what armed forces could perform. 

In a telegram to the Govern men t of India, the Committee of the Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta protested against the decision of the government 
to proceed with the Indo-Ceylonese negotiations. 

2nd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, two official Bills were dealt with. 
Khawaja Sir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister moved that the Calcutta and the 
Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1941, be taken into consideration. The St. 
Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, l941, was also taken into consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong protests against the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement were voiced, when a resolution was passed condemning 
the Agreement and urging the Bengal Government to impress upon the 
Government of fiulia the necessity of taking early steps for its modification. 

Mr. Geoffry W. Tyson, speaking on the ‘Jnd anniversary of the war in 

Calcutta, observed: “As regards supply, inspite of the quite extraordinary output 
of the Dominions, India stands in the lead of the countries east of tfucs both 
in point of volume and efficiency.” 

3rd. ITis Excellency Lord Linlithgow in a broadcast from Simla, on the occasion 

of the “2iul anniversary of the war declared: ‘ India is awake ; she is mighty and 

formidable ; and she shall, if you so determine, be mightier yet.” 

Sir Archibald Wavell, Coiuraander-in-Chief in India, in a broadcast from 
Simla, gave a balance-sheet of the military profits and losses. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about a dozen members, mostly belonging 
to the opposition participated in the debate on the Secondary Education Bill, 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, observed 
at Karachi : “I am revealing no secret when I say that the members of the 
Government of India, most of all the Viceroy, have spent day and night in 
continuous thought and in continuous anxiety over the political 
Bituation in the country. Nobody is more sorry than the Viceroy about the 
political d^dlock and I can speak with personal knowledge and full sense of 
responsibility when I say that the fact will be revealed sooner or later to the 
public that the Viceroy has spared no pains and no trouble in striving to 
resolve that deadlock.” 

4lh. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken- tnto 
consideration as passed by the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The Government of Bengal issued a Press Note, saying that there was a 
provision of Ks. 45,000 as a recurring grant for a tiffin scheme for boys and 
girls of aided high schools and senior madrashas in tlie budget for the year. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 124 to 59 votes the opposition 
proposal for recommending the Becondary Education Bill to the same Select 
Committee to consider certain amendments put forward by them. The Coalition 
Party and the Europeans as well as most of the members of the Krishak Proja 
Party voted with the Government in turning down the proposal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in a statement on the eve of his assuming the office of the 
Law Member of the Government of India, eaid : 'Tn accepting the offer of His 
3 
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Excellency the Viceroy to succeed Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, I did nothing 
that was at all in contravention of the decision of the League, nor am 1 even 
now convinced that I have done anything which will be in the least prejudicial 
to the best interests of the Mussalraans of India. 

The determination of the members of the Ministerialist Party in the Punjab, 
as elected and constitutional representatives of the electorate of the province, 
to make every y^ossible contribution to the safety of India and the 
vindication of the world cause at stake, was reiterated in a resolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Party held at Lahore. 

5th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a non- official resolution welcoming the 
eight point joint declaration made by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill as 
a “veritable charter of liberty for all peoples and nations of the world” was 
adopted. 

6th. By an amendment of the Defence of India Rules, power was taken to 
require local authorities to take precautionary measures. 

Attempts at bringing about a compromise between the Government and the 
Opposition in regard to the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
were continued. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding over a Khadi 
and Village Industries Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centrali- 
sation of industry as it affected the country at the present and in the future 
when India would bo politically free. 

7th. In accordance with the wish of His Mjncsty the King-Emperor, the day was 
observed as a Day of National Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, in furtherance of a policy of 
associating himself increasingly with the administration of the State, assumed 
charge of the Public Works Department and the audit section of the Audit and 
Finance Department in addition to his normal functions in the Council. 

8lh The question of the Congress Assembly Party’s attitude to the Premier, 
Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in view of his having joined the National Defence 
Council, was considered at a meeting of the Council of the said Provincial 
Congress. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the consideration of the 
Secondary Education Bill, clause by clause. 

The Textile Conference convened by the Government of India met in the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association premises, with Sir Homy Mody, Supply 
Member in the chair. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Ilallett, Governor of U. P. replying to addresses 
of welcome during his visit to Barabanki, Lucknow, made a reference to the 
political sitution in India. 

9th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, 
said in Bombay, “People to-day may not recognize it, but history will record 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s action was the greatest stroke of genius.’’ He added, 
“We certainly cannot be charged with deserting the countiy and wc have not 
committed any error of judgment. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech in the House of Commons declared* “Britain was 
pledged by the Declaration of August 1940, to help India to obtain free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth.” 

10th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in the course of a letter 
addressed to Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All-Imlia Muslim 
lioague communicating the former’s decision to resign his membership of the 
Working Committee and Council of the All-India Muslim League, while 
resigning also his membership of the National Defence Council observed : 
“As a mark of protest against the arbitrary use of power vested in its 
President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership of the 
Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim Leaj^ie.” Mr. 
Huq also resigned his membership of the National Defence Council, 
constituted by the Viceroy, 

Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentai7 Secretary, Punjab, announced her decision 
of not resigning from the National Defence Council. She was call^ upon 
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by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League to do so wit hii 
ten days. 

llth. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, made the following statement 
in reply to a question:— “There have been no resignations from the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. As regards the newly created National Defence Council, 
its main purpose was, as I made clear at the time, to bring tlie war effort 
in the rroyinces and States, as well as in the ranks of Commerce, Industry 
and Labour into more effective touch wuth the Central Goveniment.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, convened by Mr. Jinnah. 
has since called upon the members of the League, including tlie Premier oi 
llengal, the Punjab and Assam, to resign both from the Viceroy’s Executive 
and National Defence C’ouncils on the grounds that they had assof'iated 
themselves with the step taken without reference to and against the wish of 
Mr. Jinnah as President of the league. These three Premiers have 
complied with the request of the Working Committee. 

The Nawab of Chhatari had previously resigned from the Defence Council, 
Begum Shah Nawaz remained a member of the Council. There have been no 
other resignations. 

Mr. M. A. .linnali issued a statement to the Press in reply to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 
JJe said that as Mr. IJuq had complied with the resolution of the Working 
Committee no further action was necessary in his case. Regarding Mr. Huq’s 
letter to the Secretary, All -India Moslem League, ho said that the letter would 
be considered at the proper time and place. 

Seven members of the Orissa Congress Assembly Party seceded from 
the i>arty and formed a separate group of their own with Pandit Oodavaris 
Misra as their leader. 

The India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons. The Bill extended for the duration of the war 
and 12 months afterwards the maximum life of the House of Representatives 
in Burma and the Legislative Assembly in the eleven provinces in India. 

12th. The Government of India decided to create a new Department, to be 
called the Department of Information and Broadcasting in the portfolio 
of the Rt. Hon. 8ir Akbar Hydari. 

In pursuance of the resolution passed by the Working Committee of tlie 
All-India Moslem League, Mr. Jinnah expelled Hir Hultan Ahmed and Bcgam 
Bhah Nawaz from the Moslem League organization. They were also debarred 
from becoming members of the League for five years. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in a statement to the 
Press, observed : “The genius of the Bengali race revolts against autocracy 
and I could not, therefore, help protesting against the autocracy of a single 
individual when I discussed the political situation in my letter to the Secretary 
of the All India Moslem League.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-official Bills were discussed. The 
Bengal Local Bclf-G o vein men t (Amendment) Bill was passed. 

18th. His Excellency Sir John Herbert paid a tribute to the part being played 
by Calcutta in the war effort when he addressed a meeting of Vice-Presidents 
and Members of the Calcutta National Defence and Saving’s Week Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, amendments with regard to the most 
controversial provision of the Secondary Education Bill, namely, clause 4, 
which set foith the communal ratio in the composition of the proposea 
Secondary Education Boaid, were discussed. 

14th. Mr. Churchill’s reference to India in the House of Commons when explain- 
ing the implications of the Atlantic Charter was the subject of a statement 
issued by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, Premier of Bind and Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, Leader 
of the Sind Congress Assembly Party, discussed the Bind situation in all its 
aspects with Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajendia Prasad and Acharya Kripalani. 

15th. Sir H. P. Modi, Member for Supply in the Viceroy’s expanded Executive 
Council, in an interview to tlie Associated Press in Calcutta, said : “From that 
little I have seen, India's effort has truly been amazing.” 

teth. A Press note from Bombay stated .* “The Government of Bombay has 
advised that the health of Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai is likely to suffer from 
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enquire about the caste of my customer while selling my wares to him, and 
therefore I must sell my wares to all, including solaiers. Theoretically 
speaking, this amounts to helping the war ; but we can not live in India or for 
that matter in any part of the world without rendering such theoretical help 
to the war, because everything wc do or say helps the war.” 

Mr, A. K. Bhah, piesi<ling over the 64th. annual session of the Bengal 
Christian Conference, in Calcutta, despibed how Indian Christians were 
helping forward the (lovernment’s war effort. 

A Press communknie from Ranchi stated : ‘ The Bihar Government have 
decided to issue an order under the Defence of India Rules i)rohibiting the 
holding of the All-India C'onference of the Hindu Mahasabha in the District 
of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Ratna, Gaya, Bahabad, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
between December 1641, and January 10, 11)12.” 

The position of Indian Btates in the proceedings of the Indus Commission 
on the distribution of the water of the Indus was again raised and a final 
ruling was given by the Chairman, Bir B. N. Rau, at the Commission’s 
resumed sitting. 

27tli. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, Bir B. N. Rau, the 
Chairman, suggested the setting up of a body of irrigation experts and 
representatives of the runjab and Bind to examine the effect of any irrigation 
projects which either side might contemplate and was generally welcomed by 
a number of represen ti\tivc8 appearing before the commission, 

Dr. Byed Husain, Registrar, Osmania University, speaking on “Technical 
Education and Industr>” at the All-India Educational Conference (Vocation 
Be(Rion) at Breenagar. declared that the war had i)roved an additional stimulus 
to India’s industrialization and she was now expected to luoduce articles not 
only to meet her own requirements but also of other countries. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, organising secretary of the All -India Council of 
Indian Christians, at a meeting in Bombay, said that India was one and 
indivisible. Indians formed one nation. 

2bth. It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National Defence 
Council would take place at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Monday October 6. 
The Council would meet both in the morning and in the afternoon under the 
Presidency of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. M. B. Alley, Member Designate of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
speaking at a public reception at Wardha, said : “When it is a fact that Swaraj 
is attainable not at once but by instalments, there is no alternative but to 
avail ourselves of whatever is offered by the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and 
utilize it for the next constitutional advance.” 

Borne of the Hindu Babha leaders, on behalf of the provincial Hindu Babha, 
requested Mr. V. D. Savarkar to bold the meeting of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha Executive at Patiia instead of in Delhi as they held that the 
sitting of the Executive in Patna would facilitate compliance with the Behar 
Government’s order prohibiting the holding of the All-India Mahasabha session 
in certain districts of the province. 

29th. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, both sides suggested 
issues subsidiary to those tentatively framed by the Chairman on the opening 

day. 

Dr. M, R. Jayakar, presiding over the Founder’s Day celebrations at 
Annamalai University made an appeal to the University authorities and the 
professors to concentrate their activities so as to inculcate in their students 
a spirit of patriotism devoid of all sectional and commnnol feelings, and based 
on the absolute truth that histoiically and geographically “India is one, was 
one and will always remain one.” 

20th. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes appointed two 
Sub-Committees, both under the Chairmanship of Sir V. T, Krishnamachariar, 
Chairman of the Ministers' Committee, to examine legislative and financial 

f rofiosals introduced in the Central Legislature which were likely to affect 
ndian States. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, m.l.a. (central) addressing the Y. M. I. A. Parliament 
in Madras, made an earnest appeal to all Indians to give up their intellectual 
inaction and laziness and to apply their minds to the problems confronting 
the country. 
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Khan Bahadur Khiihro, Leader of the Muslin IjeBp;ue Party in the Sind 
Assembly invited the Hindu and Muslim Leaders at Karachi in connection 
with the Dasara celebrations. Speeches about Hindu Muslim unity were 
made on the occasion. It was proposed to form a Hindu Muslim Settlement 
Board which should bring Gandhiji and Mr. Jinuah together to decide the 
communal problem. 


October 1941 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the 
National Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked : ^‘She 
( India ) is today the base of operations for great campaigns and great 
strategic movements”. 

The Central Assembly opened its autumn session for the considera- 
tion of some important Bills. The Moslem League Party and the 
Congress Party refrained from attending the Assembly. 

The Indus Commission framed preliminary issues re : the claims 
of the Sind and Punjab Governments in the light of the orders of the 
Government of India. 

The 73rd birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated in all the 
different parts of India. 

In the House of Lords, the King’s assent to the India and Burma 
Postponement of Elections Act was signified by Royal Commission. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, observed at Lahore 
that if the British Prime Minister could make a declaration satisfactory 
to the Indians, then they would not hesitate to offer their whole- 
hearted support to the war efforts. 

A Conference of the leading Indian rice merchants in India, 
Burma and Ceylon was held in Bombay to consider the rice control 
scheme of the Burma Government. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in a meeting at Dharwar, regretted that inspite 
of the close proximity of the war, there was a good deal of misunder- 
standing between England and India for which ho held England primarily 
responsible. 

The 30th anniversary of tho Chinese Republic was celebrated in 
Calcutta by the Chinese Community. 

Tho Working Committee of tho Hindu Mahasahha under the 
presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, emphatically protested against the 
Government of Bihar’s ban on tho session of the All-India Mahasahha, 
announced to be held at Bhagalpur. 

The Government of India issued a Communique to the effect that 
some papers were seized from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, security prisoner 
containing “plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Socialist 
Party by winning important membors of the terrorist organizations.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement strongly recommending that 
the Deoli Camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent nearer 
their homes. 

The ‘Dawn’, a Muslim weekly journal founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
began publication from Delhi. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah strongly advised his followers to stand for 
Pakistan, faith, unity and discipline. 
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t 1 OCTOBER ’41— 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League com- 
menced its session in New Delhi, — Mr. Jinnah presided. The Committee 
decided to boycott the autumn session of the Central Assembly. 

The Committee of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, addressed a 
communication to the Defence Department, Government of India, 
drawing their attention to the question of recruitment of Indians to the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

Mr. Churchiirs interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with reference 
to India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist League, New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

lit. Beni>:al time which was an hour in advance of the Indian Standard Time 
and 30 minutes ahead of Calcutta Time, came into force. Work in commercial 
houses and trade (Inns would start at 9-30 a. m. and in Government offices 
throujijhout the province at 10 A. M. 

Dr. M. R Jayukar, at a meeting in Madras, made an appeal to the British 
Government to transfer important portfolios like Defence, Finance and 
Communications to the hands of Indians and to the Congress to reconsider 
its position in the lif^ht of chanj^ed circumstances. 

The Indus Commission framed preliminary issues at Simla and adjourned. — 

The issues framed were: (1) (A.) “what is the law governing the rights 
of the several provinces and States concerned in the present dispute with respect 
to the water of the Indus and its tributaries V* (1) (13) “Flow far do the 
orders of the Government of India annexed to and explained in their letter of 
Marcn 30, 1937, themselves, constitute the law by which the rights in 
question arc to be determined ?” (1) (C.) “Is Sind entitled to object to the 
runjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra dam project as described in the 
Sind case or as described in the Nicholson Fretich report.?” 

Sir Sikander llvat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Simla, 
criticized Mr. ChurchiU’s reference to India in relation to the Atlantic Charter, 
and in order to remove the impression created by it proposed that a fresh 
announcement should be made in “simple and unambiguous terms and without 
being hedged in by avoidable qualifications.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a message to the Indian States’ Peoples, said : “I am 
eonvijiced that in the new world order which is bound to follow the insensate 
butchery dignified by the name of war, the Princes will have a place only 
if they become true servants of the people, deriving their power not from the 
sword but from the love and consent of the i)Cople.” 

2nd. The 73rd birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated in the different parts 
of India. 

A Press Communique from Simla announced the names of the Indian 
States’ representatives for the first meeting of the National Defence Council. 
Tlie States which accepted the invitations addressed to the respective 
Rulers by His Ex<’clloncy the Viceroy in this connection were Bahawalpur, 
Baroda, Bhopal, Bikaner, Cooch Behar, Dholpur, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur. Jnnagadh, Kapurthala, Kotha, Mysore, Nawanagar, 
Palanpur, Patiala, Rampur, Rewa, Travancore and Udaipur.” 

Srd. In the Houso of Lords, the King’s assent to the India and Burma Postpone- 
ment of Election Act was signified by Royal Commission. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
said: “If the BiitiHli have any sense of stateemnnship left in them, they should 
at once make the declaration 1 have suggested ( that India shall have the status 
of full and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth within a reasonable 
time after Urn war ) in the absence of which India should present a united front.” 

Describing Mr. ChurchiU’s statement as ‘ the biggest rebuff India has ever 
received’, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan considered that this was the most opportune 
time for all the parties in the country to unite, if the British were not prepared 
to make an unambiguous declaration which should clear the confusion created 
in the Indian mind. Mr'^mery’s reply to American questioneers, added the 
Premier, had made confusion worse confounded.” 

When the Indus Commission met at Simla, Sir B, N, Rau, chairman, 
BuggcBied for the coneideration of the parties that Siud’s objections regarding 
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the Bhakra dam be withdrawn or modified and the dam be allowed to be erected, 
provided expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water 
authorized to be withdrawn would be subject to modification it and when Sind’s 
apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to the suggestion. 

The annual conference of the Ahmadiya Moslems of Bengal was held at 
Brahmanbaria, Maulavi Abdul Mughani Khan presided. 

4th, Sir Bertram Stevens, k. c m. g. delivering the Convocation Address to 
the University of Mysore, observed, ‘Tn India, the employment of the trained 
intellectual is a particularly diflicult problem. But I believe that this great 
prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern group development should 
nearten you. Whenever you start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a 
part, perhaps a leading part, in this new enterprise will come to you.” 

Members of the Central Assembly were informed of the changes necessitated 
by the expansion of the Governor-Generars Executive Council in regaid to 
subjects for which each member of the Council would be responsible and of the 
time allotted for questions conoeruiug the various depart men ts. 

5th. The Bombay Provincial Conference of local bodies which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. L. M. Patel, former Minister for Local Self-Governments 
Bombay, urged upon local self-governing institutions, ]>ropcr education of 
citizens as regards their responsibilities and rights with a view to ensuring 

etheient and popular administration of the villages and towns. 

6th. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Member-designate, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 

and formerly High Commissioner for India in London, in a Press interview 
at Lahore, made the categorical assertion that Britain could not lose the war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 

observed : “If the British Prime Minister could see his way to make a 

declaration to the satisfaction of Indians, I visualise that practically the whole 
of India would come forward to help in one war effort, and consequently all 
' the elements that matter will be represented on the body constituted to frame 
a constitution for India,” 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the National 
Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked : “As the war goes on 
every day reveals more clearly the place which India has for herself in the 
world. She is today the base of operations for great campaigns and great 
strategic movements.” 

At the meeting of the Indus Commission, it was announced affer some 
discussion that the commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a day or two of the conclusion of arguments on them, and that they 
would then settle issues of fact. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met at Mysore, Mr. Vedavyasachar, 
Secretary to Government moved the Mysore Coffee Market Expansion 
Bill. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, opening the Sri 
Chitralaya Nartakalam at Trivandrum, outlined the Government’s policy of 
encouraging the Fine Arts, particularly fresco painting. 

7th. The Federal Court reassembled in New Delhi, after the summer vacation. 

The Technical Education Sub-Committee of the Bengal Industrial Survey 
Committee submitted its interview report to the Government. 

A special meeting of the members of the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
held at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, ratified the decision of the committee 
of the Association to increase the number of working hours of the member 
mills from fifty fifty-four per week. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in the course 
of a statement in Bombay, on the question of Hindu militarisation, made a 
call to the Hindus to come forward in their thou^nds and join the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

8tb. A Conference of leading Indian rice merchants in India, Burma and Ceylon 
was held in Bombay to consider the rice control scheme of the Burma 
Government. Over 35 delegates, including four from Burma attended the 
meeting. 

The Standing Emigratiom Committee concluded its meeting at Simla. It 
was announced that the negotiations with Ceylon were discussed as also the 
Indo-Burma Agreement and the criticisms which were directed against 

4 
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it. The recommendation of the committee would be reported to the government 
of India. . 

In the Representative Afisembly, Mysore, the Congress Group, numbering 
104, headed by Mr. K. C. Reddi, and several Independents, led by Mr. 
Bhnpalam Chandrasekharia, staged a walk-out as a protest against the ruling 
given by the Dewan-President disallowing the two identical adjournment 
motions tabed by Mr. K. C. Reddi and Mr. B. Chandrasekharia, 

Rev. D. R. Bazely, speaking on the occasion of the G2nd. anniversary of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association, observed : ‘*We want to 
see Anglo-Indians taking their places in the Councils of the land, becoming 
thinkers and leaders not only of their own community but, having cultivated 
a sane Indian outlook, throwing their best for them.” 

Blh. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, addressing a public meeting at Dharawar, declared : 
“War is daily drawing closer to India. It would be difficult to say what 
might happen to us if Russia were completely defeated. It is unfortunate that 
India should not still realize the seriousness of the war situation and the war 
is as much India’s as it is Britain’s, though, for differeut reasons, the British 
Government is mainly responsible for this state of affairs.” 

Khan Bahadur Allabux, fc^iud Premier, speaking at Simla emphasized that 
the main problem in India, and the one problem with which as an administrator, 
he was primarily interested was that of internal peace. This problem, he said, 
must gain importance and urgency as the war moved nearer to India and if 
communal unity was not establised all his emphasis would, therefore, be on an 
earnest plea that all parties in the country, without prejudice to their rights 
in the future constitution, should now bury the hatchet, and come to terras 
for the period of the war. 

At the Representative Assembly, Mysore, a number of representations urging 
reduction of assessment and the grant of free lands for cultivation purposes for 
the Depressed Classes were discussed. The Dewan-President was in the Chair. 

10th. The Indus Commission briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues. The Commission held that the rights of the several units concerned in 
the dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine of sovereignty 
nor the doctrine of riparian rights but the rule of “equitable apportionment”, each 
unit being entitled to a fair share of the water of tlie Indus and its tributaries. 

The noth, anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated by the Chinese 
community in Calcutta. Advantage was also taken of the occasion to celebrate 
the victory of the Chinese Army over the Japanese Forces at Changsha. 

lUh. The twenty-fourth Conference of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
commenced its session in Madras. Dr. B. V. N. Nayudu, Professor of Econo- 
mics, Annaraalai University, who presided, reviewed the progress of the Co- 
operative movement in the Presidency and the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government to study the working of the movement 
and make suggestions for its future development. 

q'he Indus Commission adjourned after framing additional issues following 
upon the views expressed by them. 

When Mr. J. 11. F. Raper, Member, Transportion, Railway Board met the 
members of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, they urged improved wagon 
supply for civil requirements and increased amenities fur railway passengers, 
particularly lower class travellers. 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Conference, of the National Democratic Union, said : “Broad based 
national ministries or all party Governments in the provinces are the need of 
the hour”. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha which met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, passed a resolution emphatically 
protesting against the action of the Government of Bihar in imposing a ban on 
the session of the All-Iiidia Mahasabha, announced to be held at Bhagalpur 
during the Christmas vacation. 1he Committee urged the Bihar Government 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban, so as to enaole the Mahasabha to exercise 
its legitimate rights of tree association undisturbed. 

12lh. The Bombay Presidency National Democratic Union Conference concluded 
its session in Bombay, after passing four resolutions which were adopM by 
the All-India Committee of the Union. The first resolution was on the futuie 
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constitution of India and the second resolution was on agitation for an early 
reconstruction of the Viceroy’s Council through the inclusion of more popular 
public men. 

At the sitting of the Co-operative Conference in Madras, a resolution disso- 
ciating itself from the views expressed by Mr. F. A. K. Chettiar, about *^o(ricial 
interference”, in their working of the co-operative movement, was passed by a 
majority. 

18th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at their meeting 
in New Delhi, passed a number of resolutions. — The first appreciated the action 
of Mr. 8avarkar in cabling to President Roosevelt in respect of India’s future. 

The IndO'Burma Immigration Agreement, the Atlantic Charter and its appli- 
cability to India, price control and control of forward trading in fooodstutfs 
were some of the subjects proposed to be discussed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. Satyamurti in a talk to the journalists in Bombay made the declaration 
that bis demand for a revision of the Congress programme did not in any 
way mean that Mahatma Gandhi should call off his Batyagraha movement. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced that Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan hfaiker assumed office as members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 

14th. It was announced that , one of the Maharaja of Mysore’s contributions to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund was a gift of Rs. 5 lakhs for the welfare of 
Indian troops. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : 
"Tt is much to be regretted that the Government of India are still dilly-dallying 
as regards the scheme for manufacturing automobiles.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari declared open the “Nanda Mandir” a rest house for 
Harijans at Palni.— The Mandir was a gift of Seth Jugal Kishore Birla at a cost 
of Re. 13,500. 

16th. The status and rights of Indians in Ceylon, which were threatened by the 
proposed Ceylon Governments Immigration Ordinance, were sought to be 
safeguarded and in some respects improved in the joint report, published in 
New Delhi, by the Indian and Ceylonese delegations to the exploratory con- 
ference held in September in Ceylon. 

His Excellency the Governor-General assented to the Bengal Court of Wards 
(Amendment Bill, 1U41, 

Sir A. llamas wami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, opening the third Price 
Control Conference in New Delhi, mentioned the possibility of putting on 
the market one or two varieties of ^‘standard cloth” to be sold at controlled 
prices to the poorer classes. 

Three main changes in the Indian Income Tax were proposed in the 
amending Bill. 

A Communique issued by the Government of India from New Delhi, said : 

^‘Plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Socialist Party by winning 

over important members of the terrorist organizations known as tne Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party and the Hindustan Republican Socialist Association 
and by isolating the Communist Party were seized from Mr. Jai Prakash 

Narain, security prisoner, Deoli Camp, when he attempted to pass them to 

bis wife, Prabhabati Devi, at an interview” 

The appointment of Lt. Col. C. G. Prior, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, as a member of the Middle East War Council to serve as liaison between 
the Government of India and the Minister of State in Cairo, Capt. Lyttloton, was 
announced in a communique published from New Delhi. 

17th. Mr. Purushottam Trikamdas, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party 
issued a statement from Bombay on the Government of India Communique : 
*'The publication by the Government of India of the letters alleged to be written 
by Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, who was the General Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party till his arrest, is perhaps intended to create a misunderstanaing, 
if not a scare, among the public mind regarding the parly’s activities and a 
word of explanation therefore becomes necessary”. 

18Ui. An account of the activities of the Press Institute Organization in India, 
revealed the great advance made in anti-malarial and other public health work 
on estates and other industrial organizations, which took advantage of the advice 
and help from the Indian branch during 11 years. 
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llie activitiefl of the women's setion, Bengal Joint War Committee, were 
revealed on the monthly report for September — October which stated that no 
new work parties were formed in September but it was hoped that there would 
be an increase after the Puja holidays. 

19th. Nominated nou-oflkial members of the Central Assembly were not to be 
allotted scats in the bloc meant for Executive Councillors and ofheials who filled 
the Seats reserved for Government. 

A Government Press Note from New Delhi, said : “The suggestion has been 
made that the documents seized from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were carefully 
edited before publication and that only “Snippets’^ or such parts as might 
have been thought convenient to Government were published. The Government 
of India point out that the documents were issued in full without the altera- 
tions or aeletioii of award ; they were accompanied, as is the usual practice 
with long documents, by a summary. 

20lh. The Working Committee of the Bengal Moslem League at its meeting in 
Calcutta, requested the members of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
from Bengal to make every possible effort to attend the meeting of the Council 
in Delhi on October 20, in view of the special importance of the issues that 
will bo discussed at the meeting. Mr. A. K. Fazliil lliiq was in the chair. 

Regarding the attendance of the Congress Party at the session of the Central 
Assembly, the Congress Parliamentary yub-Committee decided that the Party 
should attend for only one day. The date was to be decided by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Leader of the Party, in consultations with Messrs Satyaraurti and 
Asraf Ali. 

2l8t. Mr. M. A. Jin nab, President of the All-Tndia Moslem League, in a statement 
from Bombay, delivering his message of “Id’* stated inter alia : “1 feel confident 
that you all will at this moment reaffirm your resolve to do everything in your 
power and to make every contribution in the shape of time and money, and 
make every sacrifice that is possible to consolidate, harness and make Moslem 
India really a great nation, specially by building up all departments of national 
and individual life such as educational, economic and social uplift, and thus 
help further its onward progress in the realization of our political goal, namely 
Pakistan.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha, regarding the Govern- 
ment Communique containing the alleged correspondence and statement by Jai 
Ihakash Narain — In his statement Mahatma Gandhi strongly criticised the 
Government particularly with reference to the Deoli camp. He said : ‘1 have 
learnt enough about it (the Deoli camp) to enable me to say in the name of 
humanity that the camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent 
nearer their homes.” 

22Dd. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly 
announced the decision of the Congress Party, to enable its members to 
continue their membership of the Assembly by attending the session for a day. 

The proposal to place a million acies under improved varieties of rice 
was adopted by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, after taking into consideration the facts revealed in the marketing 
survey of rice. 

The Atlantic Charter and the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council formed 
the subject-matter of three adjournment motions for the Central Assembly 
Hessiou of which notice was given by Mr. Deshraukh of the Congress Nationalist 
Party. 

Sir George Schuster, M. P. addressing Oxford University conservatives, 
suggested that there was a danger of the Indian situation deteriorating. We 
might be faced with a position analogous to that of Ireland but immensely 
more ditficult. 

23rd. An evacuee ship, with 205 Indians and about 30 Europeans and other 
evacuees from Japan on board, arrived in Calcutta. 

A Government Resolution on the report of the Director of Public Health 
Bengal^ stated that the year 1939 was comparatively a better year for public 
health in Benpl. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah, at a public meeting in New Delhi, emphasized the greatness 
and the spiritual character of the month Ramzan.— “Today,” Said Mr. Jiunah 
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'‘I want to reaffirm with all the emphasis at my command that we stand 
for Pakistan, and for faith, unity and discipline.” 

Sir Alfred Watson, in the course of an article in Great Britain and the East, 
entitled, “Churchiirs attitude to India,” suggested that in view of tlie Premieres 
past record, he ought to address India to make his personal position clear. 

24th. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman, opening the first meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Economists on post-war reconstructions, in New 
Delhi, emphasized that the meeting would have mainly to advise the Government 
on the best methods, by which, after the war, trade, manufacture and industries 
could be promoted and a better standard of living for the people of the 
country attained. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India are giving 
their careful consideration to Mr. N. M. Joshi’s suggestions in regard to the 
rules, amenities and conditions in the Deoli Detention camp. Some time is 
bound to elapse before a decision can be taken owing to the fact that 
several Provincial Governments are also concerned and have to be consulted”. 

25th. Members of the Independent Party in the Central Assembly held an informal 
meeting in New Delhi, with Sir Henry Gidney, leader, in the chair. A majority 
of the members were present. 

The police had to fire twice on riotous mobs at Dacca. — One person was 
killed and three others were injured as the result of the firing. 

26th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session in New Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding. — 'Jhe meeting considered 
how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly session, Muslim India’s 
resentment and disapproval of the manner in which the expansion of the 
Goveinor-Generars Executive Council was carried out, the National Defence 
Council was constituted and the attitude of the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government revealed by these acts. 

Founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and edited under the supervision of 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the Muslim League, “The Dawn”, 
a Muslim weekly journal began publication from Delhi. 

The Bombay Free Press Journal, in an aiticle on Congress Policy, entitled 
"Govern or abdicate”, wrote : ‘ The Congress High Command has become a 
coterie of war weary veterans, who were weighed by their commitments to poses 
and policies, that they are unable or are unwilling to disentangle the tangled 
web of Indian politics.” 

Two Indian seamen, Toraboola and Abdul Latif of the City of Nagpur, which 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic on April 29, returned to Calcutta, after being 
decorated by the King, for acts of bravery. 

27th. The Central Assembly began its autumn session and discuBsed Sir Gurnnath 
Bewoor’s motion for the election of six non-official members to the Defence 
Consultative Committee. 

The Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature, at a meeting, with Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah in the chair, unanimously decided to boycott the session of the 
Central Assembly. 

Sir Homi Mody, in answer to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed in the Central Assembly, 
said that the final decision regarding the acceptance of any requisition from 
any Empire country uuder the Lease and Lend Act lested with the American 
Administration. 

The creation of the Department of Information and Broadcasting from 
October 24, was announced in a Gazette of India Extraoidinnry. The Depart- 
ment would deal with the following heads of husiness : — Bureau of Public 
Information, Broadcasting, Film Publicity, office of the Chief Press Adviser 
and Directorate of Counter-Propaganda. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session after 
passing two non-official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions 
of the working committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

28tb. The Moslem League Party walked out of the Central Assembly after a 
statement was made by Mr. Jinnah declaring that they were doing so in order 
to register their protest against the way in which the Moslem offer of Co- 
-operation in the war effort bad been completely ignored by the Government. 

Mr. M. B Auey, Leader of the House, had to answer a number of questiuns 
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find supplemcntaries in the Council and Afisembly, on the Atlantic Charter and 
Mr. Chiirchiirs etatemcnt on the queation of its application to India. 

Mr, B. G. Kher, ex-rrime Minister of Bombay, and Mr. Morarji Desai. 
ex-Revenue Minister were released. 

29th. In the Central Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi moved his resolution on the 
IndO'Burma Immigration Agreement and Mr. M, S. Ancy, Overseas Member 
sought an adjournment of the debate on the ground that he would allot an 
oliicial day for it. 

Petrol rationing was referred to in a question in the name of Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi’s adjournment motion on the Deoli Camp hunger-strike 
was rejected without a division. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, M. L. A.. (Central) addressing the Delhi Provincial 
Students’ Federation, emphasized the impracticability ot the Pakisthan Scheme. 

Pandit Gociavaris Misra, M. L. A. issued a joint manifesto on behalf of 
himself and the Maharaja of Parlakimedi over the question of forming a 
Coalition Ministry in Oiissa. 

The Central Assembly took up for discussion Maulavi Abdur Rasheed 
Choudhuri’s resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect in the 
ease of India also, to the joint decision of the British Premier and the President 
of the United (States of America, commonly known as the Atlantic Charter, 
for creating a new world order. 

8Cth. The Central Assembly considered several official Bills. Sir Andrew Clow’s 
Bill under the provisions of which railway property might be subjected to new 
taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select Committee, 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Raisman’s Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of which was to 
meet the wide-spread objection to the discrimination, as regards the treatment 
of borrowed money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying 
on a bonafide banking business and money borrowed from any other person. 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow’s Bill to alter 
the constitution of the port of Madras. 

A report of the working of Bengal Legislative Assembly for the period from 
May 1940 to April 1941, stated that about ten lakhs of rupees had to be spent 
by the Government of Bengal towards the maintenance of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a long statement from Wardha on Satyagraha. He 
said inter alia ; have been inebarge of issuing statements for the guidance 
of Satyagrahis. I'he deciding reason has been to have them to be self-guided 

where they are not guided by local leader The iiublic should know that 

those who were not whole-heartedly with the Bombay resolution have come 
out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly those who had never any doubt 
have become firmer than ever before in their opinion. As for me, I never 
had any doubt as to the correctneBs of tlie Bombay resolution and have 
none about the correctness of tlie steps hitherto taken in pursuance there*of.” 

The appointment of Sir G. B. Bajpai, as Agent General of the Government 
of India in the United States was the subject of a question in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. ChurchilPs interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with reference to 
India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist I^eague which concluded its 
Bession in New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. The 
League characterised tlie interpretation as ' nothing short of repudiation of the 
plignted word of His Majesty’s government’. The League appealed to President 
Roosevelt and the British Government to make a further declaration reiterat* 
ing the promise of complete freedom to India.” 

Rltt. The Committee of the Marwari Association. Calcutta, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Defence Department, Government of India drawing their attention 
to the question of recruitment of Indians to the Royal Indian Navy.— 
It was pointed out in this connexion, that notwithstanding the assuranceB 
given from time to time in the past about the intentions of the Government 
to Indianize the personnel of the Royal Indian Navy, the progress of admission 
of Indians were very slow. 

Mif* Purushottomdas Tricumdas, General Secretary, All-India Socialist 
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Party in the course of his presidential address at the Provincial Socialist 
Conference at Patna, observed : “We supported the Bombay Resolution of 
the Congress and we have implemented it to the best of our ability and 
about 90 p. c. of the members are in jail today. The question which is 
asked of me is, do we still support the programme of individual Satyagraha 
and ray answer is, we are not at all satisfied with it inspite of Gananiji’s 
assurances to the contrary. We want it to be intensified into a mass 
struggle for freedom to which every Indian could make his contribution,” 


November 1941 

Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India made two speeches, 
one at Manchester and the other in the House of Commons, in both 
of which ho discussed the political situation in India. Ho said that 
“We should be proud of our contribution to India. But above all there 
is goodwill between Indians themselves. “Ho characterized the extension 
of the Viceroy’s Council as a great step in advance, consisting as it did a 
majority of Indian members. 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at Patna 
passed a resolution expressing concern at the hunger-strike in the Deoli 
Detention Camp. 

The Ceylon delegation strongly recommended the adoption of the 
agreed conclusions reached at the Indo-Ceylon Exploratory Conference. 

Mr K. M. Munshi addressing the Sikhs at Lahore strongly 
advised them to keep India one and indivisible. 

The Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration move- 
ment. Sir A. H, Ghuznavi moved a resolution for the revision of tho 
terms of the Agreement. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. Joshi, Sir Reginald 
Maxwell assured the House that tho case of tho detenus was receiving 
proper attention by tho Provincial Governments and tho detonus’ demands 
were being carefully considered. 

The Society of Friends (London) in a memorandum to Mr. Churchill 
suggested the acceptance of tho throe point policy submitted by them 
by the Premier. 

The provisional figures of tho Central Government’s receipts and 
disbursements during tho year 1940-41 were published from New 
Delhi ; Total revenue, Rs. 108i crores and the total expenditure, Rs. 
115 crores. Tho not revenue deficit was Rs. 6 3/4 crores. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary made a 
statement re: the whereabouts of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, on the basis 
of some leaflets which were in possession of the Government. But he 
had no information how Mr. Bose managed to go over to Rome or Berlin. 

Mr Hemanta Kumar Bose, Acting Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Forward Block, in a statement to the Press, re : Mr. Subhas 
Bose, regretted that the Government “had found rumour a worthy auxi- 
liary of the Intelligence Department.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League accepted 
the explanation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and decided not to take any 
further action in the matter. 

A new Ministry was formed in Orissa, with the Maharaja of 
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Parlakimedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and Maulavi Abdus Sobhan Khan 
as Ministers. 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr. Amery’s speech at Manchester 
said : “His repeating the same untruths would not convert untruth to 
truth.’' 

The ban imposed on the All-India Hindu Mabasabha against 
holding its annual session at Bhagalpur and some other districts of 
Bihar, was partially modified. 

Ist. In the Central Assembly, Mr. A. C. Dntfc and Sir Henry Gidney tabled 
amendments to Sir Abdul Hulim Gluiznavi’s resolution on the Indo-Burma 
Immigration. 

The political situation in India ( before the formation of the new government 
in India and before the entry of Russia into the war ) was discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association held in London with Lord Hailey 
in the chair. 

At the first sitting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at 
Patna, under the presidentship of Mr. Pnrusbottam Tricumdas, a resolution 
expressing deep concern at the hungrr-strike in the Deoli Detention Camp and 
viewing with regret the attitude adopted by the Government of India in this 
connection, was passed. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalnni, General Secretary of the Congress declaring open the 
“Ahimsa Vyam Sangh” near Malad in Bombay, said ; “Non-violence may or 
may not solve the many problems facing the world today, but it has been proved 
to the hilt that war and violence have not solved them and are incapable of 
solving them. Therefore even ns an experiment non-violence is worth a trial. 
It has at least solved the many individual family and social problems without 
bloodshed and breaking of heads.” 

2nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Chairman, Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued 
a statement on the political situation in India on behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference which concluded its two-day session at Allahabad. 

The report of the Ceylon Delegation to the Board of Ministers on the Indo- 
Ceylon Exploratory Conference was published. — The Delegation strongly 
recora mended the adoption of the agreed conclusion reached in the Conference. 

At the Second Madras Students* Conference, a resolution was moved, statinj? 
that students should launch a country-wide mass struggle with an anti- 
imperialistic basis and a democratic programme, which must include the 
riglit of sections to separate existence in a voluntary federation, 

8rd. Strong disapproval of the action of the Government of India in concluding 
the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement without first publishing the Banter 
Committee’s report on the subject, was expressed by the Committee of the 
Bombav Provincial Moslem League in a resolution. 

Mr. fe. M. Munshi, addressing a gathering of Sikhs at Nankana Sabib, 
Lahore, declared : “If we keep India one and indivisible in the midst of this 
international crisis and despite the movement which threatens internal disruption, 
by a supreme effort of resistance, India will emerge great and free, the 
mistress of her destiny”. 

A Press Note, announcing the decision of the Government of Bengal, stated 
that the working hours of cotton spinning and weaving mills and factories in 
the province were increased to a maximum of sixty hours a week from fifty 
four hours permissible under the Factories Act. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, great concern was expressed for the political 

S risoners at the Deoli Camp who had gone on hunger strike. Mr. Bantosh 
Lumar Basu, m.la. presided. 

4th, The Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 
Bit Abdul Halim Ghuznavi move the following resolution : — “This Assembly 
being of the opinion that the Iiido-Burrt.a Immigration Agreement should 
not have been concluded without consulting the Legislature and public 
opinion in India, and being further of the opinion that the said Agreement 
ignores the fundamental rights of Indians settled in or having connections 
with Burma, violates the assurances and pledges given at the time of 
the passage of the Government of Burma Act in regard to the right of free 
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entry of Indians into Burma, and discriminatory and humiliatinp; in its 
provisions and detrimental to the interest of India, recommends to the 
Governor-General-in Council not to implement the Agreement as it stands, and 
to revise it satisfactorily in consultation with the interests concerned. 

The decision to expand the Indian Air Force to ten squadrons was announced 
by Sir Gurunath Bewoor in the Central Assembly. 

6th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, in reply to Mr. N. M Joshi, 
gave the latest information regarding the hunger-strike in Deoli Jail. He said : 
“The Government took every possible step to persuade the security prisoners 
not to embark on a hunger-strike and informed them that their demands were 
being carefully considered and that any attempt to force the issue on their part 
would serve no useful purpose and might prejudice the consideration of their 
demands. 

Mr. H. C. Prior, Secretary for Labour, moved a Bill regarding maternity 
benefits for women workers in mines. 

Mr. N, R. Sarkar introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act, so 
that the University might be enabled to admit to its privileges a degree 
college for women which, it was proi)Osed to organize at Aligarh and to confer 
degrees on students passing the degree examinations from that college. 

In a memorandum on India to Mr. Churcliill, the Society of Friends 
(I^ondon) suggested that the Premier should support the three point policy 
submitted by them as the policy of the British Government. The Society believed 
that this would ease the existing political tension between Britain and India. 
The points mentioned by them were: First, a time limit for the attainment 
by India of full Self-(TOvernment after the war ; secondly, means to be found 
meanwhile by which further responsibility for the Government will be trans- 
ferred to Indians ; and thirdly, a decision that political prisoners shall be 
released in order that consultations could be carried on in a free atmosphere. 

Replying to the memorandum, the Prime Minister’s Secretary invited the 
Society’s attention to Mr. Churchill’s speech in the lloiiso of Commons on 
Sept. 9, an extract of which ran as follows: “We are pledged by the declaration 
of August 1910, to help India obtain a free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves, subject, of course, to the fulfilment of the 
obligations arising from our long connexion with India and our responsibilities 
to its many creeds, races and interests.’’ 

6th. At a special meeting of member mills of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
in Calcutta, Mr. W, A. M. Walker, Chairman, spoke on the circumstances 
which necessitated the mills woiking 60 hours per week. 

Mr. K. M, Munshi in a statement to the Press in Bombay, said ; “I am not 
surprised at the com men ta made by Mr. Jinnah at Aligarh on my visit to the 
Punjab, lie is fast becoming an adept in trying to overawe those who 
disagree with him by methods with which the world has by now become pretty 
familial”. 

Under the auspices of the Presidency College Tamil Association (Madras), 
the Rt. Hon. V. S. Hrinivas Bastri addressed a meeting of students, the subject 
being “Indians abroad”. Mr. Bastri said that for various reasons Indian 
nationals went and settled in British Dominions and Colonies. But the White 
settlers there, who had governmental power in their hands, looked down upon 
them and treated them as slaves. The thought that Indians were entitled to a 
treatment equal to themselves never entered their minds even for a moment. 

Mr. H. ^atyamnrti, addressing the students of the Hindu College, Delhi on 
“Students and Politics” declared : “I am of the clear and emphatic opinion 
that it is neither good for politics nor for themselves nor for the country, for 
students to take active part in politics”. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor ot Bengal addressing a mass 
meeting at Bogra, said : “If the scene of battle is not to creep nearer to India 
as it threatens to do, our war effort must not only be maintained at its present 
level but considerably increased”, 

7th. A meeting of the Madras Provincial War Committee was held at the Govern- 
ment House, Madras, Sir George Hoag presided. The Chairman of the various 
sub-committees presented reports of the working of the committees since 
July 1941. 

Sth. A statement was published from New Delhi, showing the provisional figures 
of the Central Government’s receipts and disbureements during the year 1940-41, 

5 
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The total revenue duiinp; the year amounted to Rs. 108J crores (including 
Rs. 12 crores as the contribution from Railways and Es. 2 crores as the net 
surplus of the Posts and Ttlc{*raphB Department ns well as 7f crores transferred 
from the Revenue Reserve Fund) and the total expenditure to Rs. 115 crores 
of which Rs. 7d2 crores was on Defence Services. 

The net revenue deficit was Rs. 62 crores against 8J crores according to 
revised estimates. 

llis Excellency Sir John Herbert. Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
cotitiibulion of the Eastern Bengal Railway to the war effort when he opened 
a fete and Christmas bazar in aid of the East India Fund at Kanchrapara. 

A Pi css Communique from New Delhi stated tliat tlie Government of India 
received information that 181 of the security prisoners who were on hunger 
strike at Deoli, called off their strike unconditionally and broke their fast. 

Mr. Vijay Laxrai Pandit, opening the Patna District Political Conference at 
Patna, made an appeal for strenghening the Congress Constructive and other 
programmes outlined by Mahatma Gandhi. 

9th. A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
of India was held in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sir Vithal 
Chandravarkar.“-The political situation was discussed aud the following among 
other resolutions was passed : “The Working Committee protests against the 
exclusion of India from the purview of the Atlantic Charter by the Prime 
Minister of England, llis speech is inconsistent with the appeals made to India 
to regard the war as a struggle for the enlargement of the bounds of freedom 
and democracy.’* 

Sir John Ilerbert, Governor of Bengal, opened the first camp in connexion 
with the “Study Centre for International Affairs” started by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Calcutta. 

Under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, in observance 
of the “Detenne Day’\ satisfaction was expressed that a majority of the detennes 
in the J)coli Camp had given up their hunger strike, at a public meeting held 
in Bombay. 

10th. In the Council of State (New Delhi), on the question of Raja Yuveraj Singh, 
re : whereabouts of Mr. Sulilias Bose, Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, 
referred to certain leaflets which had fallen into the bands of Government 
and said that he had no doubt that Mr. Bose had gone over to the enemy. 
He, however, had no information as to how Mr. Bose had managed to transport 
himself to Europe. 

In the Central Assembly, the President ruled out an adjournment motion 
tabled by Sardar Sant Singh to discuss ‘ the grave situation in Calcutta leading 
to the closing of markets to protest against the methods of assessing income tax 
and racial discrimination in the application thereof.” 

'riic profiosal to tax a man’s income in British India at a rate ap])licable 
to the total of his income both in British India and in Indian States was 
the main subject of criticism when the House took up discussion of 
Sir Jeremy IlaiRman's Bill to amend the Income* tax Act as reported by the 
Select Committee. 

lllh. In the Cmincil of State, (he members of the Moslem League staged a formal 
walk-out after their leader, Mr. Husain Imam lind made a brief statement. 

Mr. AVilliams (l)efencc Secietarj) in reply to a question said : “The Sciudia 
Steam Navigation Company, Bombay, have been granted a lease for 09 years of 
about 2 78,000 square yards of land at Vizngapatam for the construction of a 
ship-building yard subject to a rental of Rs. 70 per 1000 square yards per annum 
for the first ten years, subject to a decennial increase of Rs. 15 per one thousand 
square yards, there-after.” 

In the Central Assembly the house took into consideration Sir Jeremy 
Raismnn’s Bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act as reported upon by the 
Select Committee. 

12th. In the Central Assembly Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House, stated that 
the Government would be in a better position to deal with Mr. N. M. Joshi’s 
resolution recommending the release of political prisoneis if it was not moved 
till the 17th. November. Mr. Joshi said that the subject matter of the resolution 
was urgent, but as he was anxious (hat not only the resolution should be 
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discussed but that it should result in substantial action, he was willing to take 
it up on the 17lh. 

In the Central Assembly, the debate on Mr, Abdur Rashid Choudiiury^s 
resolution recommending the application of the Atlantic Charter to India was 
passed without a division, Government members not opposing. 

The House, there-after, passed without a division, the Government not 
objecting, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution recommending that in any fresh 
scheme of repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should be taken to see 
that the cost of such repatiiation on Indian revenues was not unduly heavy. 

l.Sth. In the Council of State, the contribjjlions paid by India to the League of 
Nations, the attitude of the Binkiang Government towards British Indian 
residents there, the application of the Atlantic Charter to India and the 
granting of commissions in the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian 
Naval Reserve were among the variety of subjects raised at question-time. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Bir Jeremy Raisraan's Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act as reported upon by the Belect Committee. 

Four Bills passed by the Central Legislative Assembly were passed by the 
Council of State. They weie two Bills further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the Bill to amend the Factories Act and the Bill to regulate the 
employment of women in mines for a certain period. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
States’ peoples’ Conference at VVardha, which was presided over by Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar in reply to Sardnr 
Sant Singh stated that the number of enemy firms in Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Calcutta taken over by the custodian of enemy property were in 
Bombay 50, Karachi 3, Madras 2, and in Calcutta 19. 

Sir A. Mudaliar moved his resolution that a fund called the Industrial 
Research Fund, for the purpose of fosteiing industrial development in India 
be constituted and that provision be made into the budget for an annual grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. The resolution was 
passed without a division. 

Mr. Hemanta Kumar Dose, acting secietary of the Bengal Provincial Forward 
Bloc, ill a communication to the press on the statement of the Dome Member 
re : Mr. Subhas Ch Bose in the Council of State on November 10, said : "’J'he 
Government of India have failed in the elementary duty of vouchii^g for the 
safety of one of the foremost citizens of India. Instead, they have formed 
‘rumour’ a worthy auxiliary of the Intelligence Department”. 

15th. Mr. Mungturam, presiding at the annual meeting of the ]\Iarwaii Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, suggested the formulation of a national policy at the 
centr^ which would help in the development of trade and industiy in the 
country. 

A Press Communique was issued from New Delhi, re : Deoli detenues : 
“According to the latest rcjiorts received from Dtoli, the health of the security 
prisoners who are still in hunger stiike is satisfnctoiy, with the exception of 
one security prisoner whose release on November 14 lias aliendy been iepoit(d 
in the press. As soon ns the large majority of Security Prisoners abandoned 
the strike, the Government of India resumed their consultation with Provincial 
Governments regaiding the grievances put forward. ’J'he matter will be consi- 
dered further without delay as soon as the replies of Provincial Governments 
are received”. 

16th. The All-India Anti Fascist Students’ Conference in New Delhi decided to 
form in India a section oi the international Anti-Fascist Peoples PTont, 
established on the basis of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, so tliat the Indian 
masses “may reinforce that front and qualify for a place of honour in a new 
world of freedom to follow upon the destruction of the forces of international 
reaction represented by fascism.” 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded in New 
Delhi after passing many lesolutions. The Committee accepted the explanation 

of Mr. Huq, in regard to bis letter to the Secretary of the League, dated Sept. 

8 and resolved that no further action was necessary. 

17th. In the Central AsBcmbly the joint report of the delegations fiom India 

and Ceylon was discussed. Mr. M. S. Auey, Uver-seas Member, moving egnsi- 
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deration of the report, briefly traced the circumstances in which the negotiations, 
which broke down in Delhi in February 1940 were resumed in Ceylon in 
June 1911, and ix)inted out that the Government of India had published the 
report drawn un as a result of these resumed conversations and placed before 
the House for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well 
as of the different public organisations concerned. 

The Council of Htate pased two Bills, one further to amend the Aligarh 
Moslem University Act 1920 and the other to alter the constitution of the Board 
of 'I'rustees of the Port of Madras, both as passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

18th. In the Central Assembly, 8ir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, intervehing 
in the debate on Mr. N. M. Joshi’s resolution urging the lelease of political 
prisoners, said that the matter raised by the resolution was one in which 
Provincial Governments were closely concerned and the resolution itself recog- 
nized the fact when it asked to take steps in agreement with the Provincial 
Government. In these circumstances, the Home Member added, the Govern- 
ment were not in a position, as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate 
the outcome of these consultations or to commit themselves or the provinces to 
any particular course of action. 

After the debate Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion slating that he had no 
other course but to give more time for the Government to come to a decision as 
the Home Member had wanted. The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 

Mr. IS. Batyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, on the approval of Mahatma Gandhi, released the full correspondance 
that passed between him and Gandhiji on the question of giving him freedom 
to carry on propaganda to convert the country and the Congress to his views. 

The Council of State accepted a resolution moved by Pandit H. N. Kunzru 
recommending that full use be made of the material available in India for 
the recruitment of otlicers for the Royal Indian Navy with a view to its 
Indianizution. 

19tli. In the Council of State, Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary in reply to a 
ouestion by Raja Yuveraja Dutt Sing disclosed that India’s expenditure on 
defence services was mounting and for 1941-42 the daily average might amount 
to as much Rs. 25 lakhs as against the pre-war figures of Ks. 12 lakhs. 

According to the All-India Census figures published from New Delhi. India’s 
population on March 1, 1911 was 388.8 millions of whom 47, 322, (XX) were 
literate persons. 

A special communication issued by the All-India States Muslim League, 
from Bhopal, said : “The British Premier showed characteristic statesmanship in 
not announcing application of the Atlantic Charter to India, as this could not be 
done except with the abrogation and annulment of existing treaties of friendship 
and CO operation with Indian States which are determined to shape their 
honourable course through the Chamber of Princes as independent units of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, discussed the political 
situation in India in a speech at Manchester. He said : “We can be 
proud of Britain’s contribution to India. What the Magna Carta won for 
us in the rights of the individual under the law, that we have given to India. 
We have now set ourselves to achieve, in cooperation with Indian statesmanship 
the far greater miracle of building up within the space of a few years that 
superstructure of responsible freedom which we have took centuties to complete. 
Inspite of suspicion we still retain the underlying goodwill and confidence 
in India. But above all there is need for goo<lwill between Indians themselves.” 

Mr. L. A. Buss, Leader of the European poup in the Central Assembly 
and manager of the Burma-Shell Company in Dellii died of heart-failure. 

20th. In the Council of State, Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution demand- 
ing the stoppage of recruitment of Europeans to the Indian Police in order 
to accelerate the pace of Indianization. 

The Council of State discussed non-oflicial resolutions and passed one non- 
official Bill of Mr. M. C. Chettiar, which amended the Indian limitations Act. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti, Deputy l^eader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly sent the following telegram to Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel & Dr. Rajendra Prasad.— “Congress Party in Central Assembly practically 
Unimimous favouring functioning actively as main opposition. Our electorates 
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support us. Our case is as strong as Bengal, Assam, runjab and Sind. 
Please accept opinion.” 

21gt. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant opened the All-India Khadi and industrial 
Swadeshi Exhibition at Lucknow. Addressing the students of the Naliouul 
High School, he advised them not to take education as a means of earning 
money or to gain their selfish ends, but for the service of their country 
and humanity, 

22nd. The 22nd Session of the Andhra Mahasabha met at Vizag. Sir Vijayn, 
Maharaja Kumar of Vizianagram presided. 

In the Council of State, the debate on the Indo-Ceylon report was continued, 
at the end of which the session concluded. 

Mr. H. S Suhrawardy, Bengal’s Lai)our Minister in inaugurating the 
seventh session of the Bengal liabour Conference in Calcutta, made a call to 
industiial workers to do everything in their ower to supply “our troops” with 
war materials and assist them in winning victory. 

Faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi was expressed in the first 
conference of the IMadras Fifth Circle Congress. 

23rd. A Press communique issued by the iSocretary to the Governor at Cuttack, 
stated : “With the coucurieuce of His Excellency the Governor-General, His 
Excellency the Governor of Oiissa has this moruing by a proclamation umler 
section 93 of the Government of India Act., lOilf), levoked the proclamation under 
that section hitherto enforced in Orissa”. It added * On being invited by 
the (iovernor to form a Ministiy, the Mnliaiaja of Pailakiniedi has named 
as his colleagues Pandit (Jodavaris Misra and Maiilavi Abdus tSoblian Khan. 
His Excellency has summoned these three gentlemen to be sworn in as 
Ministers to-morrow morning.’' 

The Bengal Labour Conference in Calcutta. ]>a8Ked a resolution calling upon 
Indian woikcrs to support to the best of their ability and power the war eft’ort 
in this country. 

Three volleys of tear smoke were used to disperse a meeting of iSikhs which 
had gatheied in Gandhi grounds. Old Delhi, in contravention of the Distiict 
Magistrates order under see 144 Cr. P. C. 

The Andhra Mahasabha was occupied with one main rcBolnlion relating to 
the Andhia Province. Mr. T. Prakashain explained the Congress Ministry’s 
efforts for securing a separate province for the Andhras. 

24lh. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and Moulavi Abdus 
Soblian Khan, who were a|)pointed members of the Council of Ministers by PI is 
Excellency the Governor ot Orissa, took their oaths of ollice in the forenoon at 
Cuttack. — A Gazette Extraoidiiiaiy notification said that the Maharaja of Parlaki- 
medi would hold the portfolios of Home Affairs (excluding publicity), I^ocal Self- 
Government and P. W. I). Pandit Misia w’ould hold the port-folios of finance, 
Horae Affairs (publicity). Development and PMucation and Mr. Bohhan Khan 
those of Law, Commerce, Ke venue and Health. 

25th. Sir S. Radha Krishnan, addressing the Annual Convocation of the Dacca 
Universit), observed : “The principal cause of the great struggle nowon is 
exaltation of the national ideal at the expense of the human. If war as the 
nemesis of nationalism gone mad, it is because nations adopt the ideal of the 
absolute state. 

Mr. T. Ibakasham, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
issued a circular to all Agents of District Congress Oommiltees, and leaders of 
Congress Parties in District Boards and Municipalities calling upon Congress 
Presidents and members of District Boards and Congress Chairmen and members 
of Municipal Councils to resign and withdraw from these bodies before 
December 15. 

26th. M. Litvinov, Russian Ambassador in Washington accompanied by Mrs, 
Litvinov and his private secretary, arrived in Calcutta, en route to America. 

Sir S. Radha Krishnan, addressing the students of the Salimulla Muslim 
Hall, Dacca University, said that the true sign of culture was to behave in 
such a way as not to wound the suBceptibiliiies of any body. He asked the 
students not to be carried away by street slogans and not to yield to instincts 
and emotions. 
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27lh. Sir Radiidas Goenka, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, reviewing 
the position of Indian industry in relation to war at the quarterly general 
meeting in Calcutta, stressed that the vital gaps in Indian industrial structure 
if not filled in time, might result in the course of a prolonged war in paralys- 
ing the country’s industiial activity. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met and immediately^ adjourned till 
December 8, following a statement by the Premier Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

The Hecretary of Htate for India, Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons told 
Mr. Ammon (Labour) that he had not yet seen the ofiicial report of the proceed- 
ings in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the motion regarding the release of 
political prisoners.-- Answering a question as to what action the British Government 
and the Viceroy were taking to bring about a more satisfactory state of affairs 
throughout India to improve the war effort, Mr. Amery said that new 
administrative measures announced in India for furtheiing the association of India 
with the war effort had been successfully initiated The Executive Council had 
been expanded and now contained a majority of non-official Indians. 
Miuistarial Government had been established in Orissa. While confiilent that 
the success of these measures would naturally assist the war effort, the 
Government of India remained anxious to foster the growth of goodwill 
throughout India and the association of all sections of the community 
in the common endeavour, 

28lh. Sir C. V. Raman, addressing the Patna University Convocation, observed : 
“We in India are the inheiitors of a great civilization, we are rightly proud 
of our forefathers who possessed this country, who reared the highest intelligence, 
the highest civilization, when the rest of the world was steeped in darkness 
and ignorance. Let us not forget that we are not mere learners of all that 
the western science has to teach. Let us feel that wo are descendants of great 
progenitors”. 

Mr. A. R. Biddiqi, M. L. A , President of the Muslim Chamber of 

Commerce, in a statement to tlie press in Calcutta observed : “Burma has 

added insult to the injury inflicted on India by ordering the Government 
of India to supply not less than 35,000 unskilled labourers to woik in the 
agricultural fields of Akyab.” 

Mahatma (bindhi commenting on Mr Amcry’s speech at Manchester, said 
inle?' alia : “iMr. Amery has said nothing new. He does not know India as well 
as I do. Therefore, I see that by repeating Ids statement he is doing no 
good either to his own country or to India. His repeating the same untruths 
would not convert untruth to truth.” 

29th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, scrutinising Mr, Amery’s objections to Congress 

suggestion fur a constituent assembly, based on adult franchise with separate 
electorates for Muslims, for deciding India’s future constitution, said: 

*T cannot imagine what possible objections could be raised by Muslims 
particularly wl.en it is conceded that no solution of any communal problem 

which is not acceptable to I^luslims will be forced on them Mr. Amery’s 

objection to decision by majtuiiy vote of the constituent assembly 
contains the implied admission that Congress will have a majority 
on it when the suspicion of minorities is put out of the way by providing a 
complete safeguard, indicated above, what possible objection can Mr. Amery have 
to the decision of the majority.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheiji, Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding over the annual session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Burdwan, said : “The Mahasabha is not an organization directed against the 
interest of any Noii-Uiudu community. In fact, its objects lay down that every 
branch of the Mahasabha must concern itself with the establishment of Bound 
and harmonious inter-communal relationship.” 

Mr. Pran Krishna Padhiary, President of the Provincial Congress Committee 
(Orissa) in a statement at Cuttack, made a strong criticism of Pandit Godavaris 
Misra and his group in forming a Ministry. 

The bail imposed on the All-India Hindu Mahasabha against bolding its 
annual session in Bhagalpur and certain of the Districts of Bihar between 
December and Janaury 10. 3942 was modified by the Government of Bihar 
to the extent that the ban would remain in force only up to January 4 instead 
up to January 10, 
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Both. Sir Tej Balmdur Sapru addressing the Convocation of the Benares Hindu 
University observed : “Whatever be the evils of nationalism in Europe, 1 
think nationalism is a necessity with us (in India), and before wo think of 
Internationalism or the New Order or Federation of the world, I think we must 
allow nationalism a fair chance in our own country.” 

At the session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference, at Bard wan, a 
resolution urging on fresh census for Bengal ‘‘under the exclusivo control of 
the Central Governmetit free from all interference by the Provincial Government*’ 
was passed. Dr. yhyina Prasad Mukherji presided. 


December 1941 


The declaration of War on Japan by Great Britain and tho United 
States created a great sensation ait throughout India ; as with tho entry 
of Japan into tho World conflict, tho war reached a dangerous proximity 
to the shores of India. 

The Bengal Ministers tendered their resignation to the Governor 
of Bengal, which was subsequently followed by the formation of a new 
Ministry with Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq as the Premier and the representatives 
of tho different parties in the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Cabinet also resigned and by a proclamation by the 
Governor of Assam, the constitution was suspended. 

At the Pakistan Conference at Lucknow, a resolution was passed 
demanding ‘Pakistan’. 

The Government of India issued a communique from New Delhi, 
announcing the release of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawhar 
Lai Nehru and other “Civil Disobedience” prisoners. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, secretary of state for India, when ho was asked 
regarding India’s future constitution, referred to a statement made by 
the Governor General of India on August, 1940. 

Mr. Sarafc Chandra Bose, M. L. A. ( Bengal ) was arrested and 
detained under the Defence of India Rules. 

Master Tara Singh advised tho Sikh community nob to resort to 
‘civil disobedience' but urged tho Government to accelerate tho pace of 
peaceful solution in view of the international situation. 

The Non-Party Conference at Lucknow passed a resolution calling 
upon tho British Government to declare unequivocally that India would 
have the same freedom and equality of status as Great Britain and the 
Dominions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made an appeal for political unity in 
India in tho face of the common danger when he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad declared in Bombay that unless there was 
a change in the British Government’s attitude, there could not bo a change 
in the Indian attitude. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers not to interfere with the authorities before the date of the actual 
session of the Mahasabha at Bhagalporo. Subsequently Mr Savarkar was 
arrested along with a large number of Mahasabha leaders and workers. 

Mr. M. A Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League reminded 
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the British Government that with him and his followers, Pakistan was 
sacred and an article of faith, 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement asking the Bihar Government 
to lift the ban on tlie Hindu Mahasabha and Mr. M. R. Jayakar appealed 
to the Viceroy to the same effect. In an interview with Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjeo on the su])ject in Calcutta, His Excellency the Viceroy 
said that as it was a provincial issue, he did not find his way to interview. 

Mr. Savarkar, in liis presidential speech at the Hindu Mahasabha, 
insisted on the militarization and industrialization of the Hindus. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relieving 
jMahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress. 

1st. A Government Houee (Bengal) communique stated : ‘Tt is announced that 
the Benpd Ministers have today tendered to His Excellency the Governor their 
resi^^nation as memhers of the Council of Ministers. They will continue to 
remain in chaif>G of their respective portfolios until His Excellency the Governor 
has decided whether or not to accept their re8i)i,nation8.” 

The second session of the National Defence Lonncil opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi. His Excellency the Viceroy presided at both the meetings, 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The Dailn Herald, in an editoiial declared ; “India is wholly with us, 
India is wholly working with ns, India has fully recruited to our cause and 
is capable of material and moral eontrii)ution to war, which will do immense 
harm to Japan, military aiul political.” 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in an interview at 
Karachi observed : “The Congress bides its time and waits tor a favourable 
opportunity. If however, Mr. Jinnah is desirous to establish contact with 
the Congress, nothing stands in the way of his doing so, and (landhiji who has 
never had any false iilca of dignity, would meet him even at Mr. Jiiuiah’s o\^n 
place.” 

'I’he Punjab Asscmhly commenced its win'er session. An unsuccessful attempt 
to raise a (liscussiou on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
through an adjournment motion was made in the Assembly ; Sir Shahabuddiu 
presided. 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness 
to sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Pakistan Conference 
which concluded its bcssion at Lucknow. 

2nd. The National Defence Council met again in New Delhi under the presidency 
of the Viceroy— A Communique giving an account of the proceedings of the 
meeting said that the Master General of Ordnance made a statement on the 
BUjiply position in its military aspect from all points of view and put the 
(>)uncil ill poHsesbioii of the latest developments in regard to it. "Hiereafter, 
tSir Andrew Clow, ^lemlicr in charge of Communications addressed the 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort. The 
proceedings concluded with a statement made by Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, on the developments in industrial research. 

Srd. The Government of India issued a Communique from New Delhi announcing 
the release of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad. 
The Communique stated: “The Government of India, confident in the 
determination of all responsible opinion in India to support the war effort 
until victory is secured, have reached the conclusion that these civil 
disobedience prisoners, whose offences have been formal or symbolic in character, 
can be set free. Effect will be given to this cause as soon as j^ossible. — 
“ fhere are provinces in which local conditions may mean delay ; but before 
the end of the year the Government of India hope that throughout India 
])ract,ically all such persons will have been set free. With them there will 
be released also Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council took 
place in New Delhi. The morning was devoted t.o a review by His Excellency 
the Commauder in-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
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affecting India and hi its more general aspects. Sir Akbar Ilydaii, Meraber-in- 
Charge, Information and Broadcasting explained to the C'Onncil the various 
developments that had taken place in connexion wiih the work of his 
department, the organization of propaganda and publicity in connexion with 
war effort. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq acceptod the leadership of the Progressive Coalition 
Party of the Bengal Assembly. In annoumung this decision, Mr. Hiiq expressed 
the hope that the formation of the party was '‘an augury not only for the 
cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of a progrummo 
for the good of all sections of the people in this country.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview on the Government’s decision to release 
Batyagraha prisoners, said : “As I have said before the event, I repeat after 
the event, that so far us I am concerned the Government of India’s decision 
cannot evoke a single responsive or appreciative chord in me.” 

Questions on the devising of India’s future conslitiilion were asked in the 
House of Commons by Mr. U. W. Borenson (Lab.)— Rc))lying, iMr. Amery 
said : The intentions of His Majesty’s (lovernment with regard to the 
constitutional issue in India were set forth in a statement made by the 
(lOvernor-General on August 8, 10 10, which invited Indians to rcaeli 
a basis of friendly agreement first upon the form which shall bo taken by 
the post-war reiiresentative body which is to devise the framework of India’s 
future eonstitution” and on the methods by which it shall arrive at. its 
conclusions as well as upon the piiiiciples and outlines of the constitution 
itself.” 

A joint statement was issued by Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddiu, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca ami INIr. 'lamizuddiu Khan, 
explaining the ciicumstanccs which, according to them, led to the rcBignation 
of the Huq Ministry in Bengal. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “With a view to maintaining uniformity 
in the standard of candidates selected for the Indian Defence Bervices, recruit- 
ment to the Indian Army, the Royal Indian Navy, and the Indian Air Force, 
which hitherto has been carried out by separate organizations, will now ho 
co-ordinated under a Directorate coiUrollcd by tho Adjutant General’s branch 
at the General Head-quarters.” 

5th. Mr. M. A. Jinnnh, in a statement issued from, New Delhi, welcomed the 
formation of the ^Moslem League ]>aity in tho Bengal Assembly and appealed 
to all Moslem members of the Assembly to join the jiarty. 

It was announced from New Delhi tliat the Government of India decided 
to control wholesale wheat pi ices at Us. 4-G a maund and to remove the 
import duty on wheat. 

Pandit Jawhar J.ol Nehru in a statement from Lucknow, after his release 
observed : “The call of India continues to resound in our ears and tingle the 
blood in our veins. Bo let us go forvvaid along the path of our (dioice and 
take all trials and tabulations with seienity and confidence and with smiling 
conn ten a nee.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavaikar proposed that there should ho no change in the 
venue nor in the dales already fixed for the annual session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

6th. At a Conference held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Conciliation 
Group, the most Rev. Metropolitan of India presiding, tlie following resolution 
was passed: “This meeting welcomes the foundation in Great Biilain of the 
society of Argonauts in connexion with the youth movement, and its 
interest in the promotion of closer cultural relations with India, based on 

recognition of the necessity of coraploto equality, and in the political sphere 

for full and equal status.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq : “Prima facie 

your action and conduct are highly improper and wrong in joining the 

miscellaneouB groups in Bengal Asscmoly, whose only object is to break the 
Moslem League aua Moslem solidarity in Bengal. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in a statement in reply to the joint statement made 
by the four ex-Min isters of Bengal, observed : “I had no other option but to 
tender the resignation of both myself and the cabinet, but the reasons, assigned 

6 
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by the flignatories, are entirely a travesty of truth. The position created by 
the signatories in combination with one or two erstwhile colleagues was Bucn 
that no self-respecting premier could continue in office as a premier any longer 
than I did.’^ 

The Senate of the Oaloiitta University appointed Mr. Jawhar Lai Nehru, Sir 
Akbar llydari and Sir Jogendra Singh as the Kamala l^ecturers of the University 
for three consecutive years. The subject of Mr. Nehru’s lecture would be ‘The 
“i)iacovery of India”, while those of Sir Akbar and Sir Jogendra would be 
“Indian Unity --Historicfil and Cultural” and “Rise of Sikhism and its 
contributions to Indian Nationhood” respectively. 

7 th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accepted the resignations tendered 
on l)ecember 1 st. by the Council of Ministers headed by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Mr. Fazlul Tliin in his reply to Mr. Jinnah, observed : “Interested persons 
are invoking the League for personal ends. Request you as president to judge 
the situation impartially and ]>08tpone action until I have been given a full 
hearing.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Wardha said : “The Working 
Committee and A. I. C. C. members must not offer Satyagraha nor should those 
interested in revising the Bombay decision. Apart from these, civil disobedience 
slionld continue without interruption.” 

At a meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, a resolution was passed 
expressing disappointment at the “moat unfortunate situation” which arose in 
Bengal, and urging uj^on Mr. Fazlul Jlnq to abstain from leading a party 
which consisted of anti-Muslim League groups. 

Dr. Rajeudva Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Wardha, expressed 
the view that it was futile to speak of changing the Congress policy as long 
ns the Government stuck to their August Declaration and remained adamant, 
as was reflected in the remarks of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. 

8 lh. Britain and the United States declared war on Japan. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave interviews to leaders of the 
ditferent parties and groups in the Bengal Assembly with.a view to assessing the 
situation relating to the formation of a cabinet. 

Mr. M. Ashraf Ali, Deputy Speaker, Bengal Assembly, died at his 
Calcutta residence. 

Mr. Jinnah scut a telegram to Mr. Hikj criticizing his action. He said : 
"You have defied the provincial League and its decision of which you happen 
to be president without reference to the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem Iveagiio or me. You have formed a coalition. It is not open to 
individual members of the League to form a clique or coalition without the 
ajquoval of the provincial or All-India Moslem League. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Blembcr of the Vicerey’s Council, speaking at a reception 
given to him by Sir Rnhimiitulla Chinoy in Bombay, made an analysis of the 
political situation in India and put in a pica for an agreement between 
lUiidus and Muslims. 

9 th. Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference at Lucknow, discussing the 
international situatiou, declared: “I should like India to use her strength 
a«\d resources in favour of possible good causes. In the grouping of powers 
struggling for mastery of the world, on either side there seems to be arcaros 
entertained by government of world domination. Undoubtedly this is so on 
the part of Hitler. It is not proclaimed as such by the other party.” 

The decision of the Government of India to repatriate security prisoners in 
Deoli detention ramp was an non need, in a Press communique. The Communique 
said : "Now that the hunger-strike at Deoli has been unconditionally alnind* 
oned, the position reverts to what it wrs before the strike started, when 
the security prisoners were informed that the Government of India were 
prepared, in consultation with provincial governments, to give full and early 
consideration to the recommendations made by Mr. N. M. Joshi on their behalf . 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Minister for Education, Assam Assembly, 
submitted his resiguatiou from the cabinet to the Premier, Sir Mobamm^ 
Saadulla, 
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The Premier made a statement in the Assam Legislative Assembly to the 
effect that in view of the resignation of Mr. K. K. Choudhuri, the cabinet 
would resign on December 12, 

10th. The Bengal legislative Council adjourned on the ground that as the 
resignation of the Ministers had been accepted there was no proper executive 
Government in Bengal and, therefore, the Council was unable to transact any 
business. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Professor of the University of Calcutta and Mr. Debapriya 
Balisingha, Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta were taken into 
custody by the special branch of the Calcutta l*olice under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

11th. A communique from New Delhi said : “The Government of India are 
satisfied that there have been contacts of such a nature between Mr. Sarut 
Chandra Bose and the Japanese, as to render liis immediate apprehension 
necessary. They have, therefore, issued orders for his detention under the 
Defence of India Rules and he was arrested in Calcutta.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Prime Minister and leader of the Progressive Party 
formed a cabinet in Bengal. — Mr. Huq slated that he had formed a cabinet 
with himself as l^rime Minister and Dr. Hhyama Prasad Mukheiji and the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, cx-Minister, as members. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-india Moslem I.eague, expelled Mr. Fazlul 
Huq from membership of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
Moslem League and Provincial, District and Primary Lcogues of Bengal and 
ordered that Mr. Huq should not be eligible for membership of the Moslem 
League organization. 

Master Tara Singh, addressing a Sikh Conference in New Delhi, said that 
he would advise them against resorting to civil disobedience in view of the 
international situation but he warned the government that, if no peaceful 
solution was made, the Sikh community would not hesitate to take any 
action they thought fit to keep the prestige of the Panth, 

12th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the Daihj Herald of London, 
said : “The entry of Japan ijito the war has now made it world- wide and it 
approaches India’s border. That is of vast interest to us but it will note make 
118 panicky. Our sympathies must inevitably be with the non-Fascist nations 
and such help as we can give them, consistently with our principles, 
would flow to them if we functioned as a free people.” 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow paid a tribute to the war production of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr. Snrat Chandra 
Bose’s arrest was raised in the House on a motion requesting Government to 
take steps to secure his release. 

18th. When the Assam Legislative Assembly met. Sir M. Saadulla, the Premier 
announced that ho had tendered the rcbignation of his cabinet. He further 
stated that the resignation was submitted to the Chief Becretaiy, in the 
absence of the Governor. 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary notified that the Government of Bengal 
made an order restiicting lighting inside and outside buildings and in the streets. 
The order applied to municipal areas or other specified zones in the following 
localities: Burdw an, Darjeeling, Kharagpur, Cbandpur, M}menHingh, Asensol, 
Raniganj and Dacca. 

14th. The first U. P. Non-party Conference which met at Lucknow, under the 
presidentship of Kunwar Sir Mabaraj Singh, passed a resolution calling upon 
the British Government to make an unequivocal declaration that India would 
have the same freedom and equality of status as Great Britain and the 
Dominions after the war. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalacbari, addressing the Law Society at the Lucknow 
University made an appeal to students to woik for communal concord. 

15th. His Excellency the Viceroy made a fervent appeal for political 

unity in India in the face of the common danger, when he addressed the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta.— 
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Lord Liiilith^^ow referred to the valuable woik beinp; done by his expanded 
Executive Council nnd paid that it \^aB a body of great authoiity and great 
distinction, re])reHenting ^^ide experience, political and administrative. — 
Ills Excellency added : ‘T can hope that we may }et see the day when in 
the ITovinccs which are still without a ininist(*iial government, we shall see 
in power govern men ts set on the winning of the war and ready to use the 
immense power and oppoitunitics at their disposal.” 

At the winter session of the Mysoio Legislative Council, an adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. '1'. I\Iaiiya]>pa (leader of the Congiess ruit>) was discussed. 
The motion lelated to the udjomnment of tlie House to discuss a matter 
of urgent public, iinpoitancc, viz, tbc labom situation at the Mysore Iron and 
Htcel Works, Ilhadravali, and the inohibitory and externrnent order promulgated 
in that connection. 

iSir Tej llahadiir {^a[uu in a message to (he Non-Varty Provincial Political 
Conference held at Lucknow, said : “It cannot be agiceal)lc to any one of us 
to think that in the year 1012, we find onisclves lelcgaled to the position 
which we occni»ied same fifty or sixty years ago.” 

IGlh. A (lovernmcnt Ilonsc (Pengal) Communique stated; “It is announced 
that II is Excellency the (loveinor, after eonsullalion with the Chief Minister, 
lias been pleuhcd to appoint Mr. tSanlosh Kumar Pns ', m.l.a., Klian Haliadur 
J\I. Abdul Kusiin M.ii.c., Mr. P. N. Punerjee, Khan Ibihadur M. llashecm 

Ali Khun, m.l a., Mr. kShainsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., and Mr, Upeudra Nath 
B irman m.l.a,, to be members of the Council of iMinisteis.” 

Her Excellency the MarcdiionesR of Linlithgow at a meeting at the Y. W. 
0. A., Calcutta, made an appeal to women to do their utmost to raise money to 

enable Iho Y. W. C. A. to cany on their woik. 

'riie Standing Pinnnee (Yunmitteo of the Cenlinl I^egislative Assembly approved 
niopoH.ds for the continuance of grantsdn-aid for the development of the 
handloom industiy and cottage and small scale woollen iiulustiies. 

Sir Ardcnher Dalai, presiding over the ninth annual general meeting of the 
Emi)loycis’ Eederation of India, in Calcutta, uiged that a well thought out 
long tango plan of industrial dcvelo) ment of the count ly must be taken in 
hand so that no future cmcigency might find them unpiepaicd. 

Mr. L. S. Aineiy, Sccietary of State for India, sj eaking at a luncheon given 
by the Osoiscas I.eagiic to the ofliceis of the Indian Eigliting Eorecs, said: 
“The fact, namely, that India today is fighting cast and west for her own 
immediate defence, is one great difrcicncc between her i'arlicii)ation iu this and 
in any other picviuus im penal war.” 

In the Bengal 1 legislative Assembly, the only busincHfl transacted being the 
nnsweiing of a shoit notice (piestion by the Moslem League Party relating to 
the detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

At a meeting of (he Committee of the All-Iudia NTAVspapcr Editors’ Conference 
iu Calcutta, resolutions convening the Newsjaper Press in India were adopted. 

18th. Mr. M. S. Alley, Dverseas Member, Viceioy’s Executive Council, in a 
speech in Bombay, imule an appeal lo tlie vaiious political parties in the 
country, paiticulaily the Congress which had been in power in seven provinces, 
to consider the political situation in all its aspects and come to an understanding 
and define their atfitnde towaids the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Xehrn, addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, paid a 
tribute to the heioic resistance of China, Russia, Hiitnin and America against 
aggression. I'andit Nehru referred to (he war and said that it was a matter 
ot great soriow to witness so much of suHViing all lound. All the nations 
in the world to-day were cast in an ocean as it were and they were asked 
to sink or swim as they chose. Only courage and Bloiit-heartediieBS could save 
them from doom. 

The Ht. lion’ble vSir Akbar Ilydari, Meniber-in-Charge of the Information and 
Broadcasting Depaitiiunt of the Government of India, when he met the 
Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Calcutta, laid 
BtresB on the responsibility of the Press in India, when the enemy was at the 
threshold of the country, in steadying public morale and maintaining balanced 
judgment by Bober unbiassed presentation of news, good or bad. 
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Mr. K, Brinivasan, President of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors* Conference in Calcutta, made an appeal for a “gesture 
which will provide the psychological back ground for getting Government and 
the people together in a common endeavour to serve and safeguard the best 
interests of the country.” 

The following Communique was issued by the Secretary to Ilia Excellency the 
Governor of Assam. “On his return from tour on December 15, the letter which Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, who submitted his resignation, and 
that of his whole cabinet, was placed before the Governor and Ilis Excellency had 
an interview with Sir Muhammad on the same day. On his advice the Governor 
has requested Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi to come for an interview and this will 
shortly take place. Meanwhile the Assam Ministry are carrying on their duties 
until other arrangements have been made. Ihere is one exception to this 
and that is that the hon. Mr. Hohini Kumar Chauduri, who placed his 

resignation as an individual Minister in the hands of the Prime Minister on 
December 9 last, is no longer a member of the cabinet. His resignation has 
been accepted by 11 is Excellancy.” 

19th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, said : 
“The issue before the Congress today is not of violence versus non-violence. 
The main obstacle is the Biitish Government’s attitude towards India: unless 
that attitude is chaiiged there can bo no change in our attitude.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Iluq, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) made a statement on the 
situation created in Calcutta following the announcement that the city was 

about to be declared an emergency area. 

In the Bind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made an 
important statement concerning the constitutional implications of the exercise 
of special powers by the Governor in the day to day administration of 
Government. 

20lh. Kumar Ganganand Binha, M L.o„ President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Babha and Cliairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha session was directed by the Buperintendent of l*olicc, Durbhnnga, 
not to proceed to Bhagalpur. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers at Bhagalpur, not to interfere with the authorities or precipitate any 

action before the date fixed for the commencement of the session i.e, 

December ‘J4. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, in a statement to the '*Nctrs Chronicle,^' London said : 
“The first essential is the recognition of Indian independence, and the con- 
signment to the dustbin of the infamous August declaration and all other 
similar declarations of the British Government.” 

2l8t. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in unveiling 
the bust of the late Lokamanya Tilnk at Poona, said : ‘‘The late Lokamanya 
Tilak held definite principles in politics. Ihey bad a definite objective, lie 
stood for absolute Democracy by which he meant a Government of the people, 
by the people. His model was a parliamentary constitution where the 
Government would be responsible to the people, and not a Government of a 
particular class or party.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitharamayya, in an interview in Bombay, said : “No deadlock 
can be solved by each party sticking to its position. 

22nd. Mr. V. D. Pavarkar, President-elect of the Bhagalpur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, left Bombay for Bhagalpur. He was accompanied 
by over 400 delegates and volunteers from Bombay and Poona. 

23rd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Piesident and twelve members of the Congress 
Working Committee assembled at Bwaraj Ashram, Bardoli. 

The Orissa Congress Assembly Party was instiucled to attend the Assembly 
session in January 1942 and oppose the Pailakimedi Ministry. 

The Congress Working Committee deliberated for nearly nine hours on the 
political situation in India. 
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Pandit Bharath Mifira, General Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Babha was arrcBted for allei:ed breach of peace.- Mr. Satyanarayan Prasad, 
Secretary of (he Keception Committee was taken into custody under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahaeabha, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee 
and Dr. B. B. Moonie were arrested. About a hundred delegates as well as 

workers of the llindii Mahasabha were arrested at Bhagalpur. 

24th. Mr. V. 1>. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha. in his presidential 
address to the Bhagalpur session of the Hindu Mahasabha, said : ‘‘Militarisation 
and indnstiialiHalion of our Hindu nation ought to be the fust two immediate 
objectives which we must pursue and secure to the best of our power, if we 
want to utilise tlio war situation in the world as effectively as posible, to defend 
the Hindu interests.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the News Chronicle, London, said : 
“1 want the British juiblic and statesmen to understand that the stand of 
ilic Muslim I.oaguc is vitally different from that of the Congress and other 

Hindu organizations. 1 want the Biitish Government not to force Muslim 
India to till Indian jails to convince them or demonstrate that Pakistan is 

now our saertd cieed, an article of faith and any declaration by the British 

< lovernment or Prime Minister which will in any way militate against it, 

Muslim India will resist with all the power it can command.” 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee, Bengal Minister and Working President, 

All-India Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement announcing his decision to go 
to Bhagalpur to attend the annual session of the Mahasabha. 

Mr. Batyamurti at a meeting in Madras, emphasised the need for a 

reorientation of Congress policy. He had become convinced, ho said, that at 
the earnest possible moment a national Government should function at the centre 
and popular Government in the luovinces. 

25th. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukheijee was detained at Colgong. Mr. Padam Raj 

Jain was ai rested. Dr. Mukherjee was served with an order under Bee. 26 
Bub. sec. (l)c of the Defence of India Rules prohibiting his entry into 
Bhaguliiur. 

The Congress Working Committee accepted the Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Committee’s invitation to hold the next meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi attended the session. 

Following the Government’s decision to repatriate detenues in Deoli, to their 
own home I'rovinoes, six detenues from Bombay province were brought to 
llombay and sent to Yerwada Jail. 

By a proclamation His Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the 
constitution in As^am and took upon himself the adrainislratioii of the province 
under sec. of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

26lh. The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, warned merchants and others 
against profitc'eiing and advised the retailers to conform to “fair” prices fixed 
by the Press Advisory Committees, kst they should force the Government to 
take drastic control measures. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukliciji, President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, interviewed the Viceroy in Calcutta for about half an hour and 
discussed with him matters relating to the Bhagalpur session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. His Excellency found no substantial grounds for interference 
in a matter which “was essentially a provincial one.” 

Mr. Jinnah in his presidential address to the fifth session of the All-India 
Moslem Btudents’ Fedeiation at Nagpur, criticized the attitude adopted by the 
Conress and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other Congress 
leaders addressed a public meeting at Bardoli and spoke on the political 
situation. 

The twenty-third annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
commenced at Mylapore, Madras. Bir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, ex-Ministcr 
of Bengal presided. Bir Bijoy in his presidential address said : “This is not the time 
to bargain on the doctiiual plane, although we should not stop impressing the 
British Government that for fuller utilization of the willing co*operation of 
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India the settling of political account is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for co-operation in war efforts.” 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement asking the Bihar Government to lift 
the ban on the Hindu Muhasahha and the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. R. Jaynkar 
condemned the action of the Bihar Government against the Hindu Mahasabha 
and appealed to 11. K. the Viceroy to intervene. 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mahasabha session at Bbagalpur was adopted at the session 
of the National Liberal Federation. — Two other resolutions were passed, one 
condemning the Pakistan scheme and the other the separate electorates. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League passed a resolution 
at Nagpur stating that ‘ in view of the fact that the entry of Jajmn in the 
war on the side of the Axis Powers has brought danger much closer to India, 
and has forced into greater prominence tlie question of the defence of India, 
the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim 
League from the very beginning has expreesed their willingness to share the 
responsibility of the defence of the country.” 

28th. At the meeting of the National Liberal Federation in Madras, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad moved a resolution relating to the war. It ran as follows :—‘T'ho 
National Liberal Federation of India feels that the war of aggression started 
by Nazi Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan has prove<l 
to bo a great menace to the freedom, peace and tranquillity of the world, 
‘riio Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict are represented by the Allied Power, such as Great Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

‘The Federation feels that the present Far East War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conflict and therefore, both to the Government 
and the people to view the situation realistically and to mobilize the resources 
of the country in men and material to protect the lives of India’s teeming millions, 
from the imminent danger which threatens the country. At the same lime, 
it feels that the unity between the Government and the people required for 
the necessary effort will not be possible unless a new psychological atmosphere 
is created by a change in the policy of Jlis Majesty’s Government towards 
India, which is urgently called for.” 

29th. The Congress Working Committee at Bardoli arrived at tentative conclusions 
regarding the political situation and on the question of the future policy 
and programme of the Congress. 

Mr. Vijaylakshrai Pandit presiding at the annual session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada, said : “Women’s organizations should 
throw all their weight in favour of world disarmament and peacefully labour 
for the establishment of a juster political and economic order.” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, m.l.a., (Bengal) was taken to Tiicbinpoly from 
Madras. 

30th. The Congress Working Committee which concluded its session at Bardoli, 
passed a resolution relieving Mahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress. 
Another resolution reiterated the Congress demand for independence and restated 
the Congress position and attitude in regard to the war. The resolution stated 
interalia : “While there has been no change in tho British policy towards 
India, the Working Committee must, nevertheless, take into consideration the 
new world situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a 
world conflict and its approach to India.” 

Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta Universily, who was arrested on December 9 
under the Defence of India Rules was released.— Dr. Nag was arrested following 
the Japanese declaration of war on Britain. 

31st. The Government of India decided to reduce the consumption of petrol bv 
the civil population to G0% of the 1940 total. 

Inaugurating the Silver Jubilee session of the Indian Economic Conference 
and the fourth session of the .Indian Political Science Conference at Bombay 
Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas said : “The pace of Industrial producton iil 
India since the war broke out should be regarded more as a matter for 
admiration than for criticism.” 
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At the 2nd day’u sitting of the All-India Women’s Conference at Cocanada 
a resolution on civil liberties was passed. 

Presiding over the 2r)Lh, session of the Indian Economic Conference at Bombay, 
Mr. J. P. Niyogi, University Professor of Economics, Calcutta, stressed that it 
was not the storing of information that was valuable in the study of Economics 
but the training of the mind. Emphasising the value of co-operation between 
Academic Economists and Industrialists and Financiers he suggested the 
establishment of 1‘rovincial Institutes of Economic Research. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

For two years and more the public man and the publicist in India 
have been reacting to the war in Europe, in North Africa, with a certain 
amount of detachment. They have known that the success or failure 
of Germany in Bussia will create conditions of unsettlement in their own 
lives, in the life of their neighbours, just as the success or 
A^AfriM— battles failure of Germany during 1914-18 had threatened to 
far away from us have far-reaching effects in the world’s life. But 
the war in Europe, in North Africa, was far away during 
almost the whole period of July — December, 1941 — the developments of 
which would form the subject of study in the present volume of the 
Indian Annual Register. And i^eople in many a country in Asia and in 
the Americas could afford to be a little complacent with regard to Russia’s 
heroic fight, contenting themselves with the expression of good wishes for 
the Soviet Republic. In our immediate neighbourhood towards the oast, 
for four years and more, China has been remaining unbroken in spirit 
amidst all the attacks and terrorizations of Japan’s efficient army, navy 
and air force. During these years we have been able to maintain an 
equable temper in spite of our detestation of the ways of war practised by 
the soldiery of the island empire of the Pacific. Wo have discussed even 
in these pages the movements of the expanding forces of Japan that in 
the fulness of time would be challenging the supremacy of the “established 
master races” in this region of the earth. We did this in the cold light 
of historic developments ; wo had no reason to take sides ; wo rather 
enjoyed watching this competition between the now and the old imperialisms 
out of which honest men might come by their own. 

But on the 7th of December, 1941, occurred an event which shook 
and disturbed the complacence of India, of the United States of America, 
of Australia, and confounded the wisdom of the ruling classes of Britain 
which for a century has boon the dictator of conduct in this part of 
the Pacific. For about six months since Japanese forces moved into 
Tndo-China, were allowed to do so by the “Vichy” Administration of 
France, the U. S. A., the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and 

The shock of Dec- British possessions in the mid-west Pacific, had 

ember 7. 1941— and been preparing themselves to meet Japan’s 
what went Imme- southward expansion. On the 24th of July, 1941, 

diately betore negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement bet- 

ween Japan and “Vichy Franco” for the “Joint Defence of Indo- 
China” started and were concluded on the same day. The « 4 ^reement 
was signed by Major-General Sumita, Head of the Japanese Military 
Mission and Vice-Admiral Decroux, Governor General of Indo-China. 
On July ^^8, Japanese forces began disembarking in southern Indo- 
Ghina, and occupying eight air bases at Saigon, at Siemreap near 
Angkor at the new Thai border, at Nah Trang just north of Cam- 

ranh Bay, Touranne in the middle of the Annamite coast line, at 

Bien Hoa near Saigon, Soc Trang at the mouth of the Mekong, at 
Kompongtong near the great lake of Cambodia, and at Pnom Penh, 

r» 
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the capital of Cambodia. The Allied nations have denounced this 
“Vichy’’ step as a “sell-out in the Pacific.” The “leader” in the daily 
newspaper, La Volonte Tndo-Chiiioile, dated the 25th July, adduced 
arguments in favour of this step. Published from Indo-China’s 
capital the paper opined that the step did not affect “French 
authority in Indo-China”, stated that it was “only temporary”, that 
the local French authorities had hardly any say in the matter ; 
it was “reached direct bet; ween Vichy and Tokyo” and accepted with 
a view to saving the colony from being a battle-ground ; the paper 
confessed, however, that the concessions “may appear momentarily 
painful.” The article recognized at the same time that the geographi- 
cal position of Indo-China has made it the first victim to “Japan’s 
southern expansion” which could not bo continued from “such distant 
bases as Hainan, Formosa, occupied China, or Japan. 


The Allied Powers understood the significance of this step as 
a throat to their possessions ; the Hanoi paper also hinted openly at 
“action against Singapore and Netherlands East 
Indies.” A look at the map enables one to see and 
Indo-China understand that the naval bases at Cam-ranh Bay 

and Saigon and the air bases in southern Indo- 
China are far nearer Burma, Malaya and Borneo than the former 
Japanese southern-most bases in Tonkin and Hainan island ; the 
flying distance from Saigon to Singapore is 600 miles, to north 
Borneo 750 miles, to Rangoon 900 miles. On the 28th of July those 
bases went under Japanese control and possession, and their posses- 
sion enabled Japan to launch the attack on British and U. S. and 
Dutch possessions on the 7th of December. Just as the Russo-German 
Pact on August 22, 1939 had started the war in Europe a week 
after, on the first day of September, so the “Vichy Jap” agreement — 
“Joint Defence of Indo-China”, made on 21th July, 1911, started the 
war in Asia seventeen weeks later, in the first week of December. 


The world does not know what the Soviet’s reasons were for 
that fatal step. The ‘Vichy’ arguments are more ‘realistic.’ The 
‘Vichy Nows Agency’ broadcasted certain of those on July 21. In 
August, 1910, “Vichy Franco” had recognized “Japan’s special rights 
as guardian of order in eastern Asia.” On the present occasion 
prudential considerations dictated the acceptance of Japan’s demands. 
Those were two — “Vichy France” had “very insufficient means 


in Indo-China to assure defence of that territory” ; this weakness 


and insufficiency of means qf. defence were due to Gorman pressure 
on “Violiy”. The “Armistice Department” of “Vichy Ministry” in 
successive instructions to General Dentz in Syria informed him that 
“the German Armistice Commission has informed us of its final decision 

to forbid all re-inforcements to Indo-China ” There were also “foreign 

throats” directed against this particular territory detected and “de- 
nounced by Tokyo,” because it could bo used as a base of operations 
against Japan’s far-flung lines in China and its coast. The Govern- 
ment of the United States comdemned more in sorrow than in anger 
this “Vichy” surrender in a statement made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (for Foreign Affairs), Sumner Wells. It called attention 
to Japan’s concern expressed in June, 1910, over any developments 
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that might disturb “the status quo ot the Netherland Indies,” and its 
desire that “conditions of disturbance should not spread to the region 
of the Pacific.” The present Japanese step can only bo understood 
as a step towards the “further and more obvious movements of 
conquest in the adjacent territories.** Chinese circles who ought ^to 
know as they have had for four years taken the measure of J apanoso 
tactics, issued a warning from their war-time capital, Chungking, that the 
Japanese forces were now poised for a push towards Thailand and 
Burma, “thus threatening to take Singapore from the rear.” How 
prophetic this warning was ! 


It may be well asked — why did not the interested Powers listen 
to this warning, take steps to forestal the Japanese move just as 
Britain and the United States had by occupying Iceland 
The democracies disregarding the captive Danish Government, as Russia 
were not ready and Britain did occupy Iran and drove away Reza 
Shah Polhavi from the throne of that country ? Tho 
experiences of tho war even in December, 1941, during the twenty 
five days of December, proved that they wore unready, tliat they 
could not spare forces and equipments, new ships and aeroplanes for 
the new front, taken up as they were with German threats to 
Russia’s nerve centres, to Iraq, Iran and India through a pincer 
movement from tho Caucasus and Egypt. Owing to the same 
causes they showed an “appeasing mood” to Japan. President 
Roosevelt speaking on July 26, 1941 to members of the Volunteer 
Participation Committee of the Office of Civil Defence, iliscussed the 
reasons that had influenced his Administration to allow oil to Japan. 
There was a “method” in letting this oil go to that country. It was 
done with the hope — and it had worked for “two years” — of keeping war 
out of the southern Pacific. This “method” 

“was for our good, for the good of the defence of Britain and tho freedom 

of the seas we bad to help to get Australian surplus meat, wheat and corn for 

England. It was most esseuiial for our selfish view-point of defence to prevent 
war from breaking out at our door there.” 


Economic 
appeasement 
of Japan 


Tho President was as frank in describing what would have 
happened if they had not “appeased” Japan in this manner. If 
“American oils” had been cut off from Japan, she 
would “probably have gone down to the Dutch East Indies 
a year ago, and you would have had war.” The 
British, who bad greater stake in the area and who 
could not think of anything else than the Hitler threat to their 
island home in north-east Atlantic, wore as accorhmodating, though 
Air Marshal Sir Robert Popham-Brooke, Commander-in-Chief of tho 
British forces in tho Pacific area, might be boldly declaring in those 
July days : “We were fully prepared come what may.” The News 
Chronicle of London was a better witness of tho state of things. 
Writing on July 24, it said : 


sometimes British avoidance of provocation has gone so far as to assist 

Japan in her aggression. Even to-day Britain is allowing part of her own scanty 
stores of aluminium ore to go to Japan, just as, on the eve of the European war, 
Britain allowed Nazi Germany to stock her war chest with new materials.” 
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This may be called ^‘economic appeasement.” In the arts of 
peace also Japan was dependent on outside sources for the needs of 
In peace & war ^0^ hB,\e in the last volume of the Annual 

Japan wa* depen- Register shown how dependent Japan was. We have 
dent on outside geen another estimate which revealed that the British 
supply Empire controlled more than 30 per cent of the raw 

materials which Japan bought ; the U. S. A., including Hawaii and 
the Pliillippines, about 32 per cent ; China, excluding Manchuria, 5*6 
per cent ; Holland, including her possessions in the East Indies, 4*27 
per cent ; Franco, including Indo-China 1*45 per cent. This depend- 
ence has boon galling to the sensitive Japanese, and since they 
opened their eyes on the significance of modern economic and financial 
imperialism, of “capitalist imperialism”, more than seventy years back, 
they have been striving to break this strangle-hold. 

One of the makers of modern Japan, the late Marquis Ito, 
indicated for the world, in about 1900, when Japan had just begun 
to stir her wings for the imperialistic flight, the lines 
An old dream of his country’s necessities and the way of meeting 
coming to be true these. Speaking to members of the leading industrialist 
organisation of his country, ho said : 

“I look to China as the field which our business enterprise should aspire to 
harvest. Gergraphy has decreed that Japan shall be a commercial nation. We 
cross a ribbon of a sea and tread a vast empire, boundless in extent, its hidden 
treasures intact, its millions and millions of people ready to absorb the produce 
of world and yet want more It is in China that the merchants and manufac- 

turers of the world will fight their future battles for commercial supremacy. 
Khould wa^should the merchants and manufactures of this country — fail to plant, 
to root themselves in the soil of China before the field is usurped by their rivals, 
not only will a death-blow be struck at our trade and commerce, but our national 
existence itself may be menaced.” Quoted in **Japan — Aspects and Destinies " — by 
W, Petrie WatsoUy (1904), 

Those who are aware that the border-line between economics 
and politics has been erased in the modern world, that “the fight for 

,, raw materials plays the most important part in 

ImperiaUsms’’ at Politics”, to quote Dr Hjalmar Schacht, President of 
death grip German Reichbank, will find in the words of 

Marquis Ito the history of the evolution that has 

led to the life-and -death-struggle between China and Japan, between 
Japan and the Allied Powers. It is this fight for raw materials 
and markets that is one of the contributing causes of the present 
war in the Pacific. There have been other influences, personal and 
impersonal, material and non-material, that have been working to 
build the forces and resources of Japan for the supreme test that 

has come into her life, that has caught her in its cruel grasp. In 

previous volumes of the Annual Register, specially those of 1938, 
1940 and Vol. I of 1941, we have attempted to trace their rise and 
growth. In the present volume we propose to confine our attention 
to ther economic developments that have since the beginning of the 
Meiji era, 1868, been slowly but surely making Japan into one 
of the Groat Powers of the world, capable of beating Britain 
and the United States of America in a war and of maintaining her 
victorious position for more than six months in 1942. As we send these 
pages to the press (July, 1942) we find Britain losing Burma, Malaya 
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and Borneo, the United States losing ^ the Philliphinos, Guam and Wake, 
the Dutch their East Indies Empire consisting of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Bali and the Celebes. The base of Singapore is lost ; the Bay 
of Bengal almost as well. And Japan rides the waves from North Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean, and from Sumatra to Ceylon. 


The story of this startling victory, and of its causes and consequences, 
be engaging the attention of historians and sociologists for years 
to come. Some will trace it to 
Non-economic individual virtues inculcated 

accepted meaning of this word 
Through various transformations 
present form — made up of “three major elements 


will 


influeDCes In 
Japan’s evolution 


SJiitifo and the social 
by it. The generally 
is ancestor worship, 
it has reached its 
politics, religion and 


morality” ; it is “the peculiar religious patriotism of the Japanese people in 
glorifying their Emperor as the centre of the faith” ; it is “a mighty political 
machine called upon to render service to the national life in the safeguard- 
ing of the existing organizations of the State” ; it is “always, inseparably 
and intimately, the Japanese race ; hence the reluctance of the Government 
to permit its classification as a religion.” There is a vast amount of 
mysticism behind these words, as respectable as the mysticism in Hinduism, 
and in no way less inspiring than what is found in Anglo-Saxonism, in 
Teutonism and in Slavism. “Japan is a race of Gods and can do no 
wrong. The rest of the world is made up of barbarians and it is Japan’s 
right to rule the world.” In the literature of every aspiring nation and 
people mysticism such as these can be easily found. It is neither any 
credit nor any discredit to Japan that her rulers should bo teaching their 
people this alphabet of imperialism. Japan, a late comer into international 
conflicts and competitions, does but follow the bad example shown by the 
modern Great Powers in their relation with China, with East Asia, with 
the non-white races and peoples in Asia, in Africa, in Oceania and in the 
Americas. It is this example that has supplied arguments to Japanese 
expansionists in support of their various schemes of “new order” in eastern 
Asia, as a step towards their extension over all the lands washed by 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Their propagandists have been saying : 

“Hpreadinj? over Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, ^^e have 'picked* Asiatica 
numbering l!i, 00,00, 090. This mass is what constitutes the essential clement of 
Japan’s military power and the root and stem of her economic strength”. 


In a special issue of the Japanese Cabinet Information 
Great^ast Asia Bureau publication, Shiiho, is made the statement 

more authoritatively : 

"Japan must in any case establish the Greater East Asia Dloc centering 
about Japan, ‘Manchukuo and China, and including the southern quarters. 'Jo do 
this it is necessary that we strengthen our decision to tie up with the countries 
with which we should tie up, and we should by no means fear friction with the 
Old Order.” — ‘'Japan’s New Order in the Pacific ” — Pacific Affairs (Quarterly), 
New Yo^k, June, 1941, 

This is the picture as it has been taking shape through “blood and iron” 
during the last seven months. It is necessary now to trace the first 
„ lineaments during the years when the foundation of 

— Stale State was being laid after the abolition of the 

and by It Shogunate in 1868. The Feudal Age during which the 
Samurai, the Ksliatriy as of were dominant, was 

breaking down under its own weight of maladjustment. The “revolution” 
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was merely *‘a shift of power*’ between groups of the Samui'ai, Some 
took up the duties of administration ; some went into banking, industry, 
shipping and commerce, retaining their grip on State power. They were 
only 10 or 20 per cent of the population ; the rest remained rural and could 
only work up “a feeldo demand for either the goods or the services” handled 
in the urban centres like Osaka and Yokahama. The State has played the 
greatest part in organizing and developing arsenals, chemical works, iron and 
steel plants, cotton spinning, power loom weaving, silk filatures, ship building, 
railways, paper mills, glass works, type casting, the manufacture of safety 
matches, coke gas, etc. It imported foreign technicians and advisers — as 
many as 500 and more — as early as 1875. It loaned mechanical equipment 
or capital to private entorpronours or granted outright large subsidies for 
mills and factories, for foundries and dockyards. *'Kokka no ta7ne — ‘for 
the State* — was the term used to encourage industrialism.” This 
was, we are told in an article in the Pacific Affairs, March, 1941, 
in pursuance of the principle of Kakulai — “the State body corporate.” 
This development made it easy for the political and military bureaucrats 
to identify themselves with the feudal and patriarchal-minded hierarchs 
of business The writer of the article illustrates the naturalness of 
this development by quoting from the ‘‘Family Constitution” of the 
“House of Mitsu” drawn up in 1772 by the third “Mitsu” and revised 
and brought up to date in 1900. 

Interpreters of those economic and industrial measures in Japan 
have told us that “the initial capital accumulations for its rapid capitalist 
and imperialistio development” came out of territorial 
To^**ueit conquests and handsome indemnities. One of these 
& indemnities estimated what Japan had got out of the Sino-Japanose 
war (1894 — *95). 20,00,00,000 iaels — about 20 crores of 
rupees indemnity was forced on China, and the Manchu Court had to 
borrow 28,00,00,000 taels within forty months. An additional 3,00,00,000 
taels wore paid to the Japanese to hasten their evacuation of southern 
Manchuria. According to the general estimate at that time the total 
expenditure of the war on both sides was not very much more than 
16,00,00,000 taels. In other words, as a consequence of the defeat in 
this war, China w^as forced to pay 8,00,00,000 iaels more than the 
total expenditure of both the combatant sides. This story, however, 
is not peculiar. Britain and Germany are the two outstanding examples 
in modern times of having made victories in wars the corner-stones of 
their industrial development. To quote Doan Inge from his Outspoken 
Essays in support of this thesis : 

“Jlie first impetus (to industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bengal which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the country in a 
Droad stream lor about thirty years. 1'he ill-gotten wealth ]dayed the same part in 
atimulating English industries as the ‘five milliards’ extorted from France did for 
Germany after 1870.” 

We have traced above the history of the evolution of modern 
capitalism in Japan. Wo have seen that the predominantly rural 
, character of tlie country’s life^ does not enable her 

amongst hor own i^ople tho products of her 
unbalanced factories. According to Dr. Shirosi Nasu 

the indebtedness of the people is colossal, the agricul- 
turists faring the worst ; they are the majority of the people, the potential 
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buyers of industrial products. *‘The total agricultural debt rose from 
750 million yen in 1911 to 4,600 million yen in 1929” when approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of all Japanese farmers were insolvent. Wo aro 
further told that “the various price, marketing, and agricultural control 
laws seem not to have liquidated agricultural indebtedness, but rather 
to have pressed the poverty-stricken peasant layers into a rigid pattern 
like that created by the Gorman law... of compulsory entailment.” This 
domestic economic stringency compels industrial Japan to seek and 
find markets for its products in other countries, in countries which 
have currencies other than the yen» 


This process has not not been found to bo a free one ; con- 
fronted by the ‘Vheap goods” of Japan almost every country set up 

Tariff walls In tariff barriers. The on-sot of the depression period 

front of “cheap that started in 1929 made these more rigid and higher, 
goods” from The intensity and success of Japanese competition, 
Japan threat to the industries of other countries was almost 

formidable. The first World War had allowed Japan a free hand to consolidate 
her position in Asiatic countries. To illustrate. In 1929 India’s cotton 
goods imports from Japan were 30 per cent while Britain supplied 
66 per cent ; in 1932 the tables have been completely turned — Japan 
sent to us 50 per cent of these while Britain came with 48 per 
cent. Then began the tariff war. In 1932 import duties on non- 
British cotton ‘goods to India was raised from 31 per cent to 50 per 
cent, while British goods liad to pay 25 per cent ; 1933 the duty 
on Japanese cotton goods was raised to 75 per cent. In 1933 Egypt 
raised an extra duty of 35 per cent on Japanese cotton goods. The 
Straits Settlements and British East Africa followed suit, and 

Australia adopted anti-dumping laws against Japan. This campaign 
created bitterness. And Japanese public men and publicists fought 

it with vigour ; the language of war was introduced into this econo- 
mic fight. In an article in Foreign Affairs Now York Quarterly, 
April, 1934 ) entitled “Britain’s Trade War with Japan the injustice 
of this fight was sought to bo emphasized by contrasting India’s 
gain from trade with Japan as against that with Britain. It was 
stated that during the 20 years from 1914 — ’34 Japan had bought 
from India materials worth 260 crores ykU more than she had sold 
to her while Britain had sold to India goods worth 230 crores yen 
more than she had bought of her : Japan had poured into India 13 
crores yen every year while Britain took away every year from India 
11 crores yen. 


This story of restrictions put on Japan’s trade expansion ought 
to prepare us for the storm that we have been witnessing in the 
Pacific. As far back as 1934 Mr. Arnold Toynbee, 
one of the greatest of the world’s publicists, in an 
article entitled — Hie Next Wai Europe or Asia ? 
discussed the problems raised by the dead set made 

^ He pleaded for giving this “congested” nation with a 

nett increase of 9 lakhs of persons every year “breathing space by 
re-opening the markets” of the English-speaking world. Otherwise, 
difficulty of “finding provision for them by the civilized means of 
expanding her exports and so increasing her power to purchase foreign 


Unwisdom and 
danger of this 
Uetics 

against Japan. 
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food-stuff” will drive her to the desperate remedy adopted by all 
nations placed in similar circumstances — “to seize additional territory 
from their neighbours by force.” This has been called the logic 
of circumstances which should be accepted ‘‘collectively” by the 
English-speaking peoples controlling and possessing as they do the 
major portion of the Pacific area. This reasoning appears to justify 
the many adventures in high politics and imperialism that Japan has 
boon indulging in since 1894. 


Many amongst British imperialists were found justifying in 1933 
the Manchurian affair on this reasoning based as it was, wo are 


British Imper- 
ialists as plead, 
Ing for Japan 


told, on “fundamental realities.” The present Secretary 
State for India, Mr. Amery, went much further. 
Speaking in the House of Commons when in 1933 
the Lytton Commission’s Report was being discussed. 


he asked his follow-members to beware of the dangerous position they 


would bo putting their empire if they condemned Japan. The words 


are so illuminating that they deserve full quotation. 


When yo I look at the fact that Japan needft markets and that it is imperative 
for her in the woild in which she lives, that there should be some sort of peace 
and Older, then who is there nmoni;8l us to cast the first stone and to say that 
Japan oiij^ht not to have acted with the object of creating peace and order, in 
Manchuria ami defending herself against the eontinued aggression of vigoroua 
Chinese nationalism ? Onr whole poliey in India, our whole policy in Egypt, 
stand condemned if wo condemn Japan.” 


This dialectic of imperialism, this fellow-fcoling for a follow- 
imperialist, has not, however, continued long in their pristine vigour. 

For, we havo not known of any instance of the ruling 
Araery’s country doing anything but 
expense maintaining tho iitatus quo in tho distribution of the 

earth’s surface and of its riches, however unjust and 
unnatural tho arrangement might ho. If they had boon as sweetly reason- 
able or shown themselves so in the matter of concessions to Japan 


in their own territories as Mr. Amery asked them to be at China’s 
expense tho world would have been spared the two World Wars to 
which wo havo been witnesses. 


Since tho days of tho Anglo-Japaneso Alliance (1902) which preci- 
pitated tho Russo-Japan War two years later, Japan has grown from 
strength to strength. This growth has stirred fears 
A futile game In in hearts far and near. By her conduct Japan appears 

modern politics to have lost caste even with those who had be- 


friended her in 1933 against drastic measures re- 
commended by the Government of the United States. Her “China 
Incident” has entailed unspeakable insults on British men and women 
exposing a side of Japanese character verging on barbarism ; her 

methods of 'war in China havo sent a thrill of horror through 

civilized humanity. These horrors do not, however, appear to have 
moved tho arbiters of world politics to effective protest that would 
have halted tho inhumanity of the Japanese soldiery in the various 
fields spread over China. But when Japan moved into Indo-China 
quietly and without shedding a drop of blood, tho “democracies” 

of tho West raised a cry of the end of the world — a world, it is 

true, in which they had for a century been skimming the cream 
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off China, India and other countries of East Asia, The accusing 
finger was pointed at her for daring to desire “mastery over the vast 

Pacific area, stretching from Singapore to Australia.,” to quote the 

Yorkshire Post — ( British ). The occupation of bases in Indo-China 
pould not have any other than the evil purpose imputed to Japanese strategy, 
disturbing to every body concerned, alike to the ruling classes and the ruled. 

This disturbance would spread the war from the mainland of 
China to the islands and archipelagoes of raid-West-Pacific. The British, 
the United States and the Dutch Government did not 
Indo-China “Inci- ^losire it. Japan wanted it as well as China. The 
o UleraocraciTs^*^ former as a stop towards the fulfilment of her ambi- 

tion ; the latter has been praying for it for four years 
witli a view to defeat this ambition with the help of Britain and 
the United States. On July 6, 1941, almost on the eve of the invasion 
of Indo-China, the Central Daihj News of Chungking urged that 
a conference of all the democratic Powers be held in America “to 
work out military and economic agreements in the fight against the 
Axis Powers.” The purposes of the conference should bo : (i) to 
conclude an “agreement on all-front co-oporation” among China, the 
U. S. A,, Britain and the Soviet Eepublic against the Axis ; (ii) to work 
out a military agreement and a joint General Staff ; (iii) to formulate 
“economic co-oporation, including an embargo against the Axis as well 
as tariff co-oporation, and establishing a bank for financial settlements 
and co-operation.” The five months that intervened between this 
suggestion and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, Malaya, the 
Phillipines and Singapore did not, however, show any disposition 
to accept this heroic remedy ; the leading democracies appeared to be 
in a negotiating mood. And Washington bocanio the venue of these 
negotiations where the U. S A. Foreign Secretary Cordell Hull and 
the Japanese Ambassador Admiral Namura kept themselves engaged 
trying to straighten out the tangle. The difficulties of working out 
the Chinese suggestion were obvious. The Soviet Republic was engaged 
in a lifo-and-dcath struggle with the Axis Powers of Europe and 

their satellites ; she bad a Neutrality Pact with Japan which it would 
be imprudent to break before accounts had been settled with Germany, 
before Germany had been driven d^t of Russia’s soil. Russia’s pre- 
occupation has not eased since then, and though Jaimn has forged 
ahead with her offensive and gained startling success in the main- 
land of Asia and the islands further south, Russia cannot afford to 
divert her energies to this area or anywhere else. Britain could not 

spare men and materials from Europe and the Middle East. The 

United States were merely diddling with their function as “the 
arsenal of the democracies.” These difficulties left no choice but 
negotiations. And the strangling of imports from the democracies 

to Japan, and the mutual “freezing” of assets. 

The details of these negotiations being secret, hints and specula- 
tions from Washington and Tokyo kept the world informed of their 
Ne«oU.tlon« between trends. We were told that before July the U. S. A. 

the United State* authorities had suggested the neutralization of 

& Japan Indo-China and Thailand. Japan’s “veiled possession” 

of Indo-China killed this scheme. In August another offer was 
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made — Japan should withdraw from Indo-China, and the democracies 
would withdraw the “freezing” orders on Japanese assets and 
lift the embargoes on the movement of essential raw materials 
to Japan. This was reported to have displeased China ; it was not 
acceptable to Japan as well. From the side of Japan came two 
proposals — that the arming of Singapore, in tlie Phillippines, in the 
Dutch East Indies, and in Australia bo halted ; that the U. S. A. Govern- 
ment and people use their influence to achieve a Sino- Japanese 
settlement. These failed to accomplish results. In the third week 
of October there was a change of Goveninuuit in Japan ; Prince 
Konoye resigned and Lieutenant-General IIid(3ki Tojo became Premier 
and War Minister. Interpretations of this change liave been various. 
Some said that Cabinet resignations in Japan have been frequently 
employed by the politicians to relievo “internal political pressure” 
without tolling us what particular internal difliculty was solved by 

the resignation of tho Konoye Ministry. A Washington despatch 
told us that this Ministry was felt to have shown weakness in 
negotiations then being carried on Others told us that the 

change indicated tho possibility of Japan coming to the help of 
her Axis partners now that they ap])oarod to bo on tho way to 
Moscow, and Russia appeared to bo lighting with her back to tho 
wall. Light was sought to ho thrown on tho new Premier’s character 
and disposition ; Jhuifcr\s Far Eastern “expert” told us that ho was 
“one of tho most ardent leaders of the Japanese imperialist aggressive 
party ;” Singapore “exports” told us that he was “regarded .as one 
of the firebrands in tho Japanese military clique,” and as “having a 
profound dislike of foreigners” ; it was also recalled that it was he 
“who directed tho Tientsin blockade throe years ago when Britons 
and other foreigners were stripped naked, and otherwise humiliated 

by tho Japanese military in China.” Tho bad certificate given to 

General Tojo did not, however, erupt into action immediately. 


Japan sends 
special peace 
mission 


For, about two weeks later, on tho 4th of November, 1941, 
tho Japanese Information Bureau announced from Tokyo that Mr. 

Saburu Kurusu, formerly Ambassador to Germany, 
was being sent to Washington as “special adviser 
to Admiral Nomura” to make a “final effort to break 
the deadlock” that had boon reached in the negotia- 
tions ; it was “Tokyo’s final diplomatic effort to lesson the tension 
between tho two countries,” opined the Domei Tsmhiu Sha — the 
Allied News Agency — the Government-controlled Nows Agency. Mr. 
Kurusu reached Washington on about tho 10th November flying all 
the way from Tokyo. At Manila he met General MacArthur, 
Commander-in-Chiof of tho American and Phillippine forces in the 
Phillippines ; and in course of conversation he is reported to have said 
that tho purpose of his mission was to keep the General idle. On 
his amval at the capital of the U, S. A., tho Press of the world 
became busy with speculation on tho issues that required to be 
resolved if peace was to be restored to East Asia, if war was not to 
spread all over this area. On the 17th November a London message 
paid that Mr. Kurusu had been entrusted by General Tojo with 
“definite instruotions” 
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“to pull a Bensational political deal on the foilwing lines : Japan is prepared to 
pledge to maintain peace in the Pacific, not to invade Russia or Thai (Siam), if the 
united States undertake not to supply China with war materials, planes and money. 
The Burma Road, now vital for China, should be closed, and normal trade relations 
between the U. S. A. and Japan must bo resumed.” 

In explanation it was said that these demands did ‘‘in no way” 
infringe on American and British interests in China ; and tho 
assurance was forthcoming that Japan was prepared 
guarantee and protect thoso interests.” In placo 
otfor of these the U. B. A. Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cordell 

Hull, put forward tho following ; (i) that Japan with- 
draw from the Axis ; (ii) got out of China and French Indo-China ; (iii) 
renounce aggression ; (iv) ohsorvo tho principle of equal trade opportu- 
nity in tho Pacific. It was also rumoured at tho time that 

' if Japan would play ball, the U. S. would put up 10,00,00,000 dollars to 
help Japan to switch from a war to a peace economy ; that Japanese war supplies 
to kiissia would keep Japan’s factories going.”— (7't7«e, New York weekly). 

Tho obvious questions that suggested themselves even to 

American journalists were — can Japan who has spent a million lives 
in trying to persuade China into her “co-prosperity” 
“*wUhdraw*ou\lie sphere do this trick ; can any Japanese Government dare 
“withdraw on tho map” and hope to function a day 
longer ? There appeared to bo a tie-up hero woven by 
destiny which men’s hands wore incapable of handling properly, of un- 
ravelling successfully. For about half-a* century dreamers of dreams and 
seers of vision in Japan have been dreaming of tho flag of Dai Nippon — 
Great Japan — fluttering over tho countries far and near, their little island 
in tho heart of the Pacific sending out new “lords of the human 
kind’’ to rule tho world and to sot a better example of State life. 

Tho hour for the realization of such a dream has drawn near, and the 
democracies of the West, the purveyors of “corrupt materialistic ideas”, 
want the people of the “divino country in the Eastern seas” and 
“the senior nation of Asia” to turn back on this historic destiny, 

and expect them to do so ! Thus ran the angry comment in tho 

Japanese Press. While (lie “special” missionary of peace, Mr. Saburu 

Kurusu, was busy with talking at Washington of tho “moderate and 
virtuous” demands of his Government, tlio head of that Government 
at Tokyo was declaring that “for the honour and pride of mankind” 
the practice of tho U. S. A. and Britain must be “purged” from 

East Asia ; tho Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Shigenori Togo, was 
contemptuous of tlio U. S. A, trying to “forcibly apply to East 

Asiatic countries fantastic principles and rules not adapted to tho 
actual situation.’’ These threats and slighting references were uttered 

and made in the last w^eek of November. And on the 7th of 
December Japanese bombers w^ore hurtling through the air death and 
destruction over American and British territories. 

We do not know difference over what particular item or items 
of the compromise proposals led to failure of the negotiations. The 
Fandamental W'orld cannot point out to what Mr. Cordell Hull 

conflict between or Mr. Saburu Kurusu could have said or done to 
Japan and others catastrophe. Whoever made concession 

would have “lost face” before the world’s gallery, preservation ol 
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whicb ‘*face’* — prestige — was three-fourth of tho force that influences 
or dominates international affairs. We have a certain feeling that 
there is a fundamental conflict between the desires, ambitions and 
interests of Japan and those of the democracies that hold today 
sway, political and economic, over East Asia south of Siberia. 
People who have time to think of tho various elements of this 
conflict, to read of discussions on these, have almost come to accept 
these as true and as cruel as Nature’s own processes. Many of 
those are idealistic ; as many are materialistic, concerned with what 
is called broad and butter, dal and bhat. This amalgam, the driving 
force of idealistic and materialistic elements, has been recognized 
by both native and foreign observers of tho life of tho Japanese 
people. Lothrop Stoddard, one of the American interpreters of tho 
rising temper of colour and race conflicts, has been quoted by Mr. 
Fujihara Jinjiro in his The Spirit of Japanese IndiLstnj--f 3 i, “doctrinal 
glorification of tho Japanese way”, tho book has boon called — to point 
to the moral of this development. 

'Treaent-dfty Japan has been stung into action by the sharpest of life's 
instincts— that of self-preservation. Now, add to this primeval urge a burning 
faith in ‘Great Japan' and the peculiar excellence of the Yamato Race ; add to 
that again tho Bushido code glorifying self-sacrifice and welcoming heroic death, 
and we can realize the fierce longing in Japanese hearts to cut the Gordion knot 
of their difficulties and hew out a great destiny with tho Samurai sword. 

Mr. Fujihara Ginjiro was for 25 years Chief Executive of the 
gigantic Oji paper monopoly controlled by tho Mitsui interests. And 
as in other countries, so in Japan, “the plans of the 
“Big Business’' ^ modern world are made in tho counting house’* to 
Japanese politics quote tho words of Woodrow Wilson. Therefore do 
wo find Japanese industrialists being influenced by 
politics and influencing politics. This inter-connection is not secret ; 
it is thero for all tho world to see, and to understand. Japan’s “Big 
Business” is thus found never behind in financing every patriotic 
ebullition or adventure. In 1936 it decided to contribute a total of 
16,60,00,000 yen to tho National Defence Fund. Amongst tho con- 
tributors are tho Mitsui, tho Mitsubishi and tho Sumimoto concerns 
which are heavily interested in tho munition industry. The entire 
amount will be contributed not to tho Finance Minister but to tho 
Ministers of War and Navy in three equal annual instalments. Inspired 
by this example the leading concern of Formosa indicated their intention 
to contribute a total of 1,50,00,000 yen to tho Army and Navy. As 

tho State has helped to make tho wealth of those “Houses”, the 

State in Japan has had natural claims on their resources to advance its 
various programmes of social and political expansion. Wo have 
referred in this and in previous volumes of tho Annual 
Register to the dependence of Japanese industries for their raw 

materials on other countries. This has halted Japan’s industrial ex- 
pansion both in peace timo and in war time. An estimate has it 
that the U. S. A. exported over 2,00,00,000 tons of steel and iron 
scrap chiefly to Italy and Japan during the peri 9 d of 1935 to 
January. 1941. Another shows the latest figures (1940) of the percentage 
of Japan’s war supplies obtained from tho U. S. A. : copper — 91 per 

cent ; scrap and steel— 90 per cent ; ferroalloys— 83 per cent*; 
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aircrafts and parts — 77 per cent ; oil products — 66 per cent. This economic 
difficulty is galling to Japanese industrial magnates, and is the seed-plot 
of Japan’s *’New Order in the Pacific,” in the solution of which 
politicians and militarists, industrialists and financiers have found a 
common platform. Not all the exponents of the idea and ideal present to us 
the picture in identical words or lines. Politicians and militarists 
have a way of drawing Jt up a little different from that of the 
industrialist and the financier ; the publicist and the map-makers 
of the “new orders” have their particular ways. 

In Japan also this holds good. The politician and the militarist 
present to us this picture : “Japan has established a semi-circle of 
The militarist, bases from Thailand to Saigon, to Hainan, to Takao 
the induBtrialiat, (at the southern tip of Formosa), to Parao in the 
& the raciulist are Japanese Mandated Islands. A possible extension 
of this semi-circle is to Davao in the Phillippines; 
where there is a strong Japanese colony.” Mr. Koichiro Ishihara, 
President of the Ishihara Industrial Marino Transportation Co., “not 
unrepresentative of the ideas and purposes of Japanese industry and 
finance”, wrote in the Qendai for January, 1941, that the key to 
the whole of the “China Incident” is the southern regions ; that “once 
the mutual prosperity block is set up, tlio 15 billion yen export 
surplus reported by the European colonies in 1935 would be converted 

into a tremendous and stimulating increase in Japanese industry 

the economies of the various European countries will bo dependent 
upon it,” In the August, (1940) Number of M'ppon H?/oro/^, Ilikamatsu 
Kamikawa drew up a scheme of world re-construction in place of 
the present one— Japan’s version of the “now world order.” The 
“emergence and establishment of huge bloc-omi)ires” being tho next 
stage in world development, Kamikawa lays down the following “ba- 
sic principles” : (l) construction of Bloc or Eegional Empires by the 
powerful races ; (2) the granting of mutual autonomous indepen- 
dence to tho weak and smaller races ; (3) a world-peace based on an 
inter-bloc balance of power which will supercede the old racial or 
continental peace. In this scheme Japan will be dominating tho western 
Pacific. Tho disposal of tho Pacific islands now under non-Asiatic 
control is tho major problem of this Bloc. The second principle of tho 

above scheme will apply in the first instance to tho Hun race (tho 

Chinese), and to the Indians. Admiral Toyoda, Foreign Minister in 
tho last Ministry of Prince Konoye, said in the course of a statement 
made to the Tokyo correspondents of tho official German and Italian 
News Agencies on August 9, 1941, that “ethnical and geographical 
reasons* called for tho closer collaboration between Japan and “the 
southern region”. Tho reference to “ethnical” reasons points out to the 
oHgin of the Japanese people. Three elements appear to have mingled 
to make the race — a primitive white strain through tho “Ainus” 

who appeared to have entered Japan from tho region of the Amur 

in the neolithic times ; a yellow, Mongol strain came from or 
through Korea about the 7th century before Christ ; and a brown- 
black, Malaya and Indonesian strain filtering in from the islands 
of the South. The name of the island-empire — Japan, Nippon — can 
be traced to the last of tho three elements in the make-up of 
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the people. Japan is probaljly a corruption of the Malaya word 
for the islands — JapatKj or Japan ; this is a rendering of the 
Japanese term Nippon which in its turn is a corruption of the 

Chinese name for “the place the sun come from” — Jib^pen, 

Wo have tried above to trace the evolution of the many forces 
and influences, generally impersonal, that have driven the Japanese, 
to launch on the greatest adventure in their nation’s 
“The United life. They have challenged the man-power, the 

Nations” money-power, and the traditions of imperial rule of 

Britain ; tlioy liave thrown themselves against the 
industrial potential of the United States of America, the most highly deve- 
loped nation of the modern world. It is true that they have struck “a blow 
which for the time at least has paralysed both Britain and the U. S. in the 
Pacific” — (7V///C, Now York woeldy, January 5, 1942). But consider 
the man-power alone of the States ranged against Japan and her 
Axis friends of Europe. The 26 nations who pledged themselves at 
Washington to “employ their full resources against the Axis Powers 

and to enter into no separate armistice or peace” — these “United 
Nations” — a new phrase introduced into the language of interna- 
tional politics — have a population of about 150,00,00,000 of the 
world’s 214,50,00,000. Some of thorn are very small ; a few very 
big. These arc — 

The United States of America, Russm, China, Aiistralift, Belgium, Canada, 

Costa Rica, Cuba, Czccho-Slovukin, the Dominican Repul)lic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemela, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, The JNethei lands, New Zealand. 
Nicaragua, Norway, ranaina, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The guiding principle of the signatories was the Atlantic Charter, 
The money-power of those States can only bo astrpnomically calcula- 
ted. Tlio War Programme of the United States 

^ ner st^e alone will absorb, wo are told, half its national 
of aiitl-AxIs lorces income — half of the more than 30,000 thousand crores 
of rupees — by the middle of 1943. For more than 

two years war in Europe had been raging ; Germany stood trium- 

phant over Europe ; sho “actually commanded about two-thirds of 
the heavy industries and three-fourths of the manufacturing capacity 
of Europe ” — [New Itcriuiv, Calcutta, January, 1941). Yet a “United 
Nations” could not bo organized to challenge the threat held over 
the world by Germany. But the attack by Japan on the Pearl 

Harbour, on Malaya, on the Phillipines acted as a bugle call to 
these States, to the vast majority of these States. The secret of 
this line-up deserves research. Britain had been in peril for about eighteen 
months, but China had not cared to declare war against Germany and Italy. 
Even in the present Grand Alliance Russia has thought it right to bargain 
herself out of co-operation with war against Japan. Taking all things 
into consideration, it can bo said with assurance that the United 
States of America has become the corner-stone of the world-wide 
opposition to the “new order” that Herr Hitler proposes to erect in 
the world. And the student of afifairs should do well to pay special 
attention to things done and words uttered in that countiy\ Since 
the end of World War I New York has become the financial capital 
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of the world. World War II has enhanced this importance. If 
Japan had refrained from attacking U. S. territories and confined 

her attention to British and Dutch possessions only, wo have our doubts 
with regard to any change in the “iimitod liability” warfare that 
President Boosevelt had been carrying on against the Axis Powers. 

The Japanese attack has hastened developinonta ; the quick-time 
organisation of the “United Nations” shows that from certain points 
of view Japan is regarded as the greater menace to the present order 
of things, specially in East Asia. 

But there appears to liavo developed a controversy with regard 
to the strategy of the Allied ofYeusive between the Atlantic Allies and 
the Pacific Allies. The U. S. A. and the Soviet Ee- 
. l)^^hlic which are both Atlantic Powers and Pacific 
& Pacific strategy Powers may bo regarded as having an open mind 
in the matter. Bub not so are the British. Their 

Premier has very often given expression to the policy that Hitler 

was Enemy No. I, that the defeat of this enemy w’ould bring down in 
ruins the Axis structure. Ilis colleagues in tho Ministry have taken 

their cue from “the master.” One of them, tho First Lord of the 

Admiralty, tho Navy IMinistcr, Mr. A. V. Alexander, made a statement 
in support of this thesis ; “If wo can knock (tho Axis) out of the 
war, wo can Jo what wo like with Japan afborwai'd.” Ilis opposite 

number in the U. S. A. Administration, tlio Secretary of tho Navy, 

Mr. Frank Knox, echoed this fooling and policy : 

“We know who our gicat enemy is, the enemy who before all othei’B must be 
defeated first, it is not Japan ; it is not Italy. It is Hitler, Hitler's Nazis, 
Hitler’s Germany. It is Hitler we must dcstioy. That done, the whole Axis 
fabric will collajme.” 

Tho statement would not havo done any harm if Japan had nob 
been so successful in her Pacific oiTensivo, if tho U. S. Administration 
and tlio Churchill Covornment had not “mishandled 
Chinese & Dutch affairs in tho Orient.”— ( New York weekly). 
*”*8trategy * And Mr. Gliurcliill was held, seemed to bo held, 
particularly responsible for “Britain’s foeblo war ofTorb 
in the Far East.” — {Time), Tho Melbourne Herald declared : “It 

is largely a matter of Mr. Churchill himself Mr. Churchill... would 

stoutly dissent from the view ho is Atlantic-minded.” The Now York 
weekly wo have been quoting from made more sneering remarks : 
“The Prime Minister himself knows littlo of the subject (the Orient) 
except what he learned as an enthusiastic poloist in a Punjab 
regiment in Kipling’s India.” Mr. Knox’s “unfortunately worded” 
statement caused “a lob of damage and hurt a lob of people” — tho 
Dutch and the Chincso specially. Tlie former wore diplomatic in the 
expression of their dissent from the predominantly Anglo-American 
view of strategy. The latter wore very out- spoken. The organ of tho 
Chinese military, Sao Tang Jih Pao, remarked ; “Signs of Anglo* 
American ro-inforcoments are absent while British and American 
authorities continue to indulge in side-tracking remarks.” Non-official 
Chinese, represented in sixteen organizations in Now York, were “more 
specific” in a telegram addressed to President Eoosevelb : “If Singapore 
is lost and the Burma Road is threatened and tho American Fleet 
still persists in doing nothing, then we have the right to be dis- 
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appointed with our Allies and will be forced to decide our own 
destiny.” But the “really staggering warning” came, however, from 
Dr. Sun Po, President of the Chungking Legislative Yuan, and son 
of Dr. Sun Yat-son, organiser of the Chinese revolution and founder of 
the Chinese Republic. Said he : 

If the United ^)tntc8 and Britain intend to allow Japan free rein in tJie 
Far East while they are finishing off Hitler, as Pcems to be indicated in recent 
apecches by Alexander and Knox, there is great doubt in Chungking as to the 
wisdom of China’s continuing to fight.” 


and Now Zealand, both British Dominions, which had 
by their “white” Oceania policy discrimina^ng against 
the residence of non-white peoples in their territories, 
had reason to bo as apprehensive of the unchecked 
advance of the Japanese, and as angry with “British 
complacence and unpreparedness”. Australia's Prime 
Minister, Labourite John Curtin, gave voice to these feelings. He made 
it clear that for relief from the impending difficulty they could not 
depend any more on Britain ; that “Australia looked to America, free from - 
any pangs about our traditional links of friendship with Britain”; that 


Australia 
angered J apan 

Australias 
independence ot 
British help 


“Australian external policy will he 8hai)€d towards obtaining RuBsian aid and 
working out, irith the. United States as the main factor^ a plan of Pacific 
strategy along with British, Chinese and Dutch forces.”— (772c Italics are ours). 


We do not know what iraprovomont or revision of the Pacific 
strategy has there been as a result of this angry recrimination. The 

world knows that Japan has nob been halted in 
Under-estimation Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the islands of Java and 
of Japan Sumatra, in Burma. There has been any amount of 

discussion on the cause and causes of the failure 
of Britain and tlio U. S. A. The simplest appears to be that the 

small* sized men of Dai Nippon were under-estimated all along the 
line — in their industrial potential which contributes to the success of 
modern wars ; in the strength and skill of their naval and air forces, 
of their army. When Mi^'^aburu Kurusu was flying on his peace 
mission, a U. S. A. paper opined that Japan was bluffing and could 
be easily dealt with. Reasons in support of this contention were given. 

"Yokohama, Japan’s greatest sea-port, rusted under blockade, with whole 

streets deserted, warehouses and offices closed.” 

"Japan’s great war industry was creaking. Its shipbuilding industry is 
crippled for lack of steel. Every gallon of aviation fuel burned by Japanese plaues 
is irreplaceable. The bulk of the 50,00,C00-ton8 Japanese merchant fleet is tied up. 
Economic strangulation is on the way.” 

**But war to Japan would mean worse than economic strangulation. Japan is 
a land of paper houses, and few antic-aircraft guns.” 


Tho assurance that Japan was weak in the arts of peace and of 
war, suggested in the above quotation, must have been one of the 
influences that is responsible for the Pacific debacle. 
But people are not, or cannot remain satisfied with 
so simple an explanation. When an organization or, 
an institution fails or falls it does not do so by 
external attacks alone ; there is betrayal from within, 
there must have boon weakness in the various organs 
of its constitution. British and United States news- 
papers were found busy pointing to this inner weakness. One of 


^’Singapore 
tplrl?’-the 
•ptrit of **an 
effete, tired, 
hyper-civilized 
society’’ 
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these purported to give the impressions of General Sir Henry Pownall 
who had replaced Air Marshal Sir Brooke-Popham as British Far 
Eastern Commander. Preparatory to the assumption of his now 
duties he tried to understand the causes of the peril that faced him 
and his forces. His “greatest disappointment" was the discovery of 
the “Singapore spirit" — the spirit of “an effeto, tired, hyper-civilized 
society" ; “cold storage, electricity and the automobile" had made 

many Britishers, “both officers and men hazy about the threat to 

their possessions and habits there were “late nights, good times." 
The New Statesmaii & Nation (London) was very bitter. It asked its 
people to face up to the fact that they wore in prosonco of “some- 
thing more unpleasant than incompetence." It asked tliem to recognize 
if they hoped to retrieve their position and to regain their self- 
respect and prestige, that the “inadequacy of this man or the other" 
could not account for “a failure so general." 

“A riding class was on its (lial, and hora, as in Norway and Crete, it has 
broken down. A national tradition has for generations digeonraged intelligence 
and science, to conccntiate on sports and what it calls Oharacter. Here is the 
result.’' 


The London Daily Mirrot\ passed the same judgment in language a 
little different. “At the top you have the military aristocracy of the Guards’ 
Uuder'estimatiou regiments with a mentality not very foreign to Potsdam 
of British (the Gorman military hoad-(iuartors during the Empire), 

character centre you have a second-class snohocracy. And 

behind it all, the cloying inertia of the Civil Service bogged down by 
regulations..." Wo are sure that remarks like those can be paralleled 
from the literature of the Boer War, of World War I. The beating 
that the British received at the hands of the Turks in Mesopotamia, 
the evidence tendered before the Mesopotamian Commission, the report 
of that Commission which exposed and held up to public scorn the 
ineptitude of the military bureaucracy, in India specially — all thoso 
wore intermediate stages of a “muddling through" that, the wprld 
has been assured, is the special gift with which tlie British have 
been endowed since the beginning of their imperial regime. In different 
periods during World War I., the prosi) 0 cts of Allied victory were 
no rosier than they are today. Rear-Admiral Sims, Comrnander-in- 
Chief of the American Naval Forces sent to Europe in 1917, in Ids 
book — Victory at Sea — reveals on the strength of documents placed 
before American naval men by the British Admiralty that “unless the 
appalling destruction of merchant tonnage (about a million tons a 
month) •••... could be materially changed, the unconditional surrender 
of the British Empire would inevitably take place within a few 
months," on about November 1, 1917. The figures of thoso losses were 
never given to the British Press. Bearing these things in mind wo 
are not much disturbed or impressed by the pre-mortom report on 
the British Empire and the maladies of its body politic. The charge 
of “inefficiency, self-satisfaction and conceit" is the portion reserved 
for the managers of a losing cause. The time for the judgment of 
history on these happenings in East Asia is not yet. We have also 
to remember that we have not got as yet the health chart of the 
8. A. social life. 

9 
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With all our detachmont wo cannot, however, say that we are 
unconscious of and insensitive to the many material and spiritual 


The spirit & 
appearance of 
Japan^a soldiery 


losses that have fallen on the cause represented by 
the responsible leaders of the “United Nations”, by 
their failure to stand up to the Japanese. They have 
lost superiority on land, on sea and in the air. The 


extent of the risk run by the Japanese was “so great as to be 


almost admirable” — {Time). Their unbelievable success has justified 


this risk. They have almost secured the world monopoly right of 
tin and rubber ; the sugar of Java will be welcome to the Japanese 
house-wife ; the oil of Borneo and Burma recovered from wells that 


could not be wholly destroyed will move their planes over wider 
areas of the 6,8fi|34,000 square miles of the Pacific. A proper 

understanding of the factors, material and spiritual, that have enabled 
the Japanese to win this resounding victory is necessary for us as 
well as for others who have been affected by its results. We had 
occasion to refer to Bn-shi^do — the “valour-man way” — which in the 
Army Manual is expressed as follows ; “To die participating in the 

supremo holy enterprise of mankind — war — must bo the greatest glory 
and height of exaltation.” Backed up by this conviction, and trained 

for this special glory through centuries of Samurai rule, the Japanese 
soldier, sailor and air man, is wiry and tough ; their “buttocks are big 
witli marching ;” they are veterans ; they are well-equipped ; their staff 
officers* work has boon “of a high order”, to use the words of the 
U S. A. War Secretary Henry Stimson. A description of their war- 
formations tolls us that in battle dross a Japanese soldier “looks 
like a badly-wrapped round paper package”, “his sloppinoss is mis- 
leading.” For his size ho carries an extraordinary weight of equip- 
ment. nis '25-calibro rifle or machine-gun is light and accurate to 
1.000 yards ; ho carries 400 rounds of its little bullets, “twice as many 
as the load of larger bullets the larger U. S. trooper” carries. He 
carries a bayonet, a helmet with a little gold star on it. He carries 
5 days’ ration of rice and sardines, and ho tends his own cooking. 

Thus lightly armed and lightly equipped, the soldiery of the Mikado 
has developed a tactics of their own which has confounded the General 
Staffs of Britain and of the U. S. A., specially in their Malaya and 


Burma campaigns. 


Jungle war & 
Japanese 
adaptibillty 


General Pownall is said to have reported that ‘the Japs 
wero as good as animals in the jungle.” Basing on 
these words the Now York T'ime has the following 
pen-picture 


‘‘They came in polygcnctic clothes : in shorts nnd sneakers, or Malayan dress 
or just their underwear. They forced natives to lead them ihron^rh tangled by-ways. 
They pushed about with high, merry tail, like hunting dogs, Puifiing out convoys of 

defenders. 'With their bare hands they made rafts of logs They stole bicycles. 

fo^ and shoes from Malayans and Chinese, went forward faster, stronger and 

better shod than before They climbed in the trees and dropped, like monkeys. 

on passing patrols. Every hardship which a hungry animal could tolerate, and 
many an ingenuity it could not conceive, they experienced and used.” 

♦* It had never occurred to the British that little men in shorts and gym 

shoes could actually filter ‘through Malayan jungles. Japanese forces bad appar- 
ently made contact all the way across the peninsula 'Ihe middle jungles had 

previously been the domain of the dwarfish Sakai, a hairy, blow-gunning people 
The Japanese bribed savages to lead them through their jungle paths.” 
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Against an enemy like this, against tactics like this, what 
could the British and the Americans do ? 

‘The defenders had been too civilized for this sort of thinj?. They stuck to 
the pill-boxes along the highways, defended the airfields, stood at the bridges, 
guarded the cities, gallantly did everything the Manuals said to do. Many of them 
knew how to hunt the fox, shoot grouse, stalk tigers ; but none of them had been 

hunted by animals before. They were confused by this enemy “ 

‘The little men, in light shorts, open shirts and rubber sneakers or with bare 
feet, were apparently insufficient targets for the British. As they had used tiny, 
steel-saving two-men subs at Pearl Harbour, they used tiny one-man tanks and two- 
raen gun-carriers.” 

We have attempted above to understand and explain, to interpret 
the events that have brought this World War II of the 20th 
century to the doors of India. Wo have yet to 
“undecrar^d understand why Japan chose this particular time to 

war” launch her attack. Her “special’' peace emissary, 

Mr. Saburu Kurusu, was at Washington trying to 
straighten out the tangle. On the morning of December 7 Japanese 
air squadrons began bombing Pearl Harbour ; one hour after this 
“the Japanese ambassador and his colloague delivered to our Secretary 
of State a formal reply to a recent American message. It contained 
no threat or hint of war.” This quotation is from tho speech of 
President Roosevelt reporting to tho Congress on tho sequence of 
events that had led to the war. It shows that the military in Japan 
had decided a week before to start the war ; they had chosen the 
particular hour and d ly a wook before they started tlie ‘‘undeclared 
war.” Her bombers must have been ferried over by carriers from 
bases in tho mainland or in her mandated islands oast of the 
Phillippines. None of theso were nearer than 3,000 miles to their 
objects of attack. At least six days must have been taken to cross 
this area. During theso days the Tokyo Government kept its 
negotiators at Washington “deceiving” tho United States by talks of 
peace. This has been stigmatized as “the perfidy of a professed 
friend.” Wo do not know who is the inventor of this technique of 
“undeclared war.*’ Japan is no apprentice in it. There is a story 
that the Japanese ambassador at St. Petersburg was dancing at tho 
Tsar’s Palace what time Japanese ships were shelling the Russian 
naval base of Port Arthur. For four years and more Japan had been 

carrying on death and destruction in China without declaring war on 
the country. So, on December 7, 1941, Japan but practised the new 

morality in warfare w^hich she has been following since 1904. This 
is an episode in the war which need not detain us any longer. 

Japan has chosen her path. She has kindled a fire in East 

Asia which will burn peoides other than the intended victims. 

The question demands an answer — why did Japan choose the 

particular time that she did in attacking the U. S. A. and British 
possessions in the East ? It may be true, as a 

spokesman of the Japanese Fleet in China waters 

cuter time? declared, that “the China affair and the European 

conflict could not be settled separately.’' But this 

thesis did not require that Japan should attack Britain or tho 

United States or both on December 7, 1941. It is difficult to 

believe that Japan did not consult her Axis allies in Europe before 
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sho started her war. Why then did the latter consent to this new 
proposition ? They could not help Japan, Imsy as they were with 
their ‘‘Russia Incident" ; they did not suggest that Japan should 
create a diversion in their favour by attacking the Soviet Republic in 
the oast, compelling the latter to divide her forces and energies, 
to fight on two fronts. It is true that Japan has helped them by 
diverting to their own use U. S. and British export of help to Russia. 
Sho has kept busy Britain and the U. S. A. — their munition manufacturers 
— but the products of their labour could not bo used against Germany. And 
Germany could accumulate hor war weapons for use during spring and 
summer. It has to bo taken note of tliat beforo the end of November the 
Soviet forces had taken Rostov-on-the-Don, and had begun to roll back the 
Gorman hordes from tlieir towns and cities. This offensive started 
on the 29th of November. This counter-attack by the Russian forces 
under Marshal Somion Timoshenko did not, however, attain the 
success that it did later, to advise Japan to halt her attack. 

Perhaps sho had made her full arrangements which could not be 

modified or counter-mandod ; tho military machine by its own inertia 
moved forward to Malaya and to Pearl Harbour, one of tho strongest 
of naval and air-bases in the world built at a cost of about two 

hundred crores of rupoes. It was in tho week ending in December 15, 
1941, that Herr Hitler in explanation of the retreat of his army 
began to talk of halting its “mobile progress", and stabilizing it into 
“a stationary front" with a view to the early approach of winter ; 

that lie confessed that millions of “bis soldiers stand after a year 
of tho heaviest battles against an enemy who is superior in numbers 
and material in tho front." This confession of discomfiture became more 
frequent ; wo find on December 29, 1941, again tho Fuehrer acknow- 
ledging that tlio campaign in tlie East had ‘‘assumed proportions 
which exceeded all past notions." 

There was enough pressure from within to force Japan to 
burst out into tliis new war, as w’e have indicated above. We have to 
enquire whether or not Britain and the United States, 
-"AngU-AmcHcan sillier singly or collectively, did anything to add 
pressure external pressure on tho inner compulsion. There 
had been negotiations between the Jopaneso Ambassador 
Admiral Nomura and tlio U. S. Foreign Secretary Cordell Hull since April, 
1941, to ease tho tension. Japan’s excursion into Indo-China which 
brought her wdthin striking distance of Malaya and the Phillippines 
worsened tho situation. Challenged by this audacity the U. S. 
General Stall and the British Imperial General Staff must have started 
measures to moot Japan half-way. Tho details of such measures 
wore not for tho public eye and ear. We have heard of only a 
few of those — reinforcements wore sent to Hongkong from Canada 
and India ; bases in tho island of Guam were sought to be extended 
and strengthened. This was almost routine business. It had been 
known for a long time that tho Japanese Navy was more than a match 
for tho combined U. S. and British Navies in the Pacific. The Atlantic 
commitments of these two Anglo-Saxon Powers did not enable 

them to transfer any weighty portion of their naval forces to the 
mid-west-Pacific, to tho Phillippine bases and to Singapore, except at the 
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last moment. We do not know if the Pacific Fleet of the U. S, A. 
stationed in and around Pearl Harbour could or did send any wamhip 
to U. S. territories in this area. During the height of the Indo- 

China affair there were rumours that the Pacific Fleet had left 
Pearl Harbour for “an unknown destination”. It must have been 
rumour only. We do know that the British Navy sent the battle- 
ship — the Prince of Walcs^ and the battle cruiser — the Repulse to 
Singapore. The news of this reached the world on the Ist or 2nd 
of December, 1941. Did this piece of news force matters ? Lieutenant- 
Commander Tota Ishimaru has told us in his book — Japan Must 
Fujht Britain — first published in Great Britain in February, 193G — 
that “the despatch of a Fleet to the F'ar East would be an 

early and definite indication that England had determined to fight 

her (Japan).” He closed his book with repeating the same 
declaration : 

“Japan, then, must strike aa aooii as she learns that the British Fleet has 
left European waters on its way East. The oondilions are much the same as 
those which would obtain in a war with America, when the last moment for 
commencing hostilities is that when the enemy Fleet lea\eB Hawaii for the 

westward.’’ 


The unpreparedness that found the U. S. Fleet and air force 
at Pearl Harbour on December 7, and that which sent the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse to their doom without 
“Axis Reunion in fighter protection, go to show that Japan misread 
the Near East” the signs. But she was ready, and the course of 

the war during the last few months in East Asia 
supports the contention that Japan somehow felt herself competent 
to lick single-handed the A. B. C. D. Powers — America-Britain- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. The only help that her Axis 
partners in Europe could have rendered her was technical advice in 
the now arts of war developed by Gorman strategists. All this 
is true. But this does not rule out the plan that Japan’s adventure 
has a place in the Grand Strategy of the miracle- workers of 
Berlin, the German General Staff. An American journalist, Pierre 
Van Passen, in August, 1941, contributed to the Lil>erly an article 
describing the latest slogan of the Nazi Military plan — “Axis Re- 
Union in the Near East.” The meeting can become possible by Japan 
gaining control of the sea-ways in the Pacific and the Indian 

Oceans, and Geimany and Italy up-setting Biitish control of the 
MediteiTanean. The plan envisages an “attack on the Suez Canal from 

the south” by the Japanese Navy, and by German bombers from 

the north. Other pre-requisites success in this union are : the 

Phillippines must be lost by the U. S. A., Singapore by Britain 
and Surabaya by the Dutch East Indies ; the British must be 
driven from Egypt and Sudan, and from territories that wore lately 
Italian and French Somaliland. The first six months of 1942 show 
Japan fulfilling her part of the bargain ; Germany and Italy are 
no nearer their objective. The article under reference also dilated 
on the sharing out of the spoils of victory, Japan was to reap tlio 
harvest on the continent of North America. There was no reference 
in the plan to the setting up of the “Co-prosperity sphere in 
Greater East Asia” — the dream of Japanese expansionists. Instead, a 
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new direction is given to Japanese ambitions. In its support “geo- 
political arguments" were forthcoming from the armoury of the 
late Major-General Karl Ilaushofer, the Guru in high politics of the present 
generation of Gorman rulers. In his book — Gcopolitik des PaziUschen 
Ozeans — ho published a map in which the North American continent 
is shown as “a solution of Japan’s lack of living space” ; a largo 
part of the United States and Canada is shown as “Japan’s sphere 
of influence.” Importance was imported into the discussion by 
recalling an article contributed by another “goo-politician” — Walter 
Reinhardt — published in 1937 Zeitschrift fiicr Geopolitik* “One 
day Japan should ho al)lo witliout much difficulty to take Alaska, 
either as a pledge or oven as a base for attack upon the United States.” 


This grandiose schomo, the overturning of the old order and the 
building up of the now, is, wo are told, “tho divine event” for which 

, millions in Europe, Asia and Africa have been shod- 

***!n*Oerniaii- their blood. Tho builders in the Axis camp of 

dominated world this new order have made no secret of their 

hopes and am])itions. It appears, however, that these 
do not often coincide with one another. It was once hoped that as 
Nazism and Fascism were not articles for “export”, they would be 


satisfied with tho duty of re-shaping tho European continent and north 
Africa. This is tho significance of tho plan of “huge bloc-empires” 
of which llikamatsu Kamikawa speaks and to which we have already 
referred. But Germany’s “Russia Incident’’ has put a new complexion 
on the whole matter. At least this is being felt in Japan. Tho 
Kokumin Slnnibun, a Rightist newspaper of Tokyo, gave expression to 
what appears to us to bo an apprehension that in tho scramble for territories 
Japan may not get her duo share. This was told us in a cable dated 
June 29, just seven days after Germany had attacked Russia. The 


paper opened tho article with inviting tho people to bo prepared to 
face the many “grave problems” that will be maturing “if Axis 
hegemony extends across tho Urals into Asiatic Russia.” Then followed 
the opinion that if the Axis sphere were to include the Soviet 
territories, tho Near East and Africa, there was no reason why Germany 
and Italy should not “recognize Japan’s influence over India, Australia, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Soviet territory east of tho Urals.” We do not 
understand why this request should have become necessary to be repeated 
when by Art. II of tho 1940 Treaty (Septemlier 27) Germany and Italy 
recognised “the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order 
in Greater East Asia.” There is no reason against such a division 
of spoils in case of Axis victory except that the leading member of the 
Axis with his “Nordic race” complex may have other ideas in the matter. 
He had long ago reserved for his country “the incalculable wealth and 
stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, tho vast forests of Siberia.” 


But the dreamers of dreams in Japan, men like the “Homeric figure” of 
Mitsuru Toyama, have also their own ideas for which they have been working 
for tho last sixty years. The “Tanaka Memorandum” 
Memora^um there for all tho world to see. It was prepared by 

General Tanaka, tho then Premier, at tho command 
of the Emperor. It was presented in the early months of 1927. 
A Chinese clerk in the Japanese Foreign Office made a copy of it, 
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and stole it. It was, a English version of it, was later published in 
the Chinese papers, English and native. Of course, the Memorandum 
was promptly denied by the Japanese Government. But the Japanese 
moves on the international chess-board made since then have followed 
the time-table of this Memorandum. And the vision raised by it has 

been holding captive the imagination of the people, and their mind 

is reflected in books and newspaper articles. We have referred to 
certain of these. We propose to bring the discussion of the subject 
to a close by giving an idea of the map of the “Greater East Asia” 

as drawn up by the Nirhi Nichi — “It is bound on the west by a 

continuous chain of mountains forming a Great Divide.” This 
chain of mountains stretches from the Behring Strait south-westward 
to the Arabian sea coinciding witli the frontiers of Siberia, and inclu- 
ding in the proposed map “all of China, French Indo-China, Siam, 

Burma and India.” On the east, the coast line of East Asia ex- 

tends from “Northern Nippon southward to Indonesia, then westward to 
Ceylon.” History and present practice — East Asia’s old history — 
and the present practice of the peoples’ economic life, sanction 

and sanctify this “natural and ins 0 para])lo unit.” Thus India will be 

called upon to fit herself into the Ilakhio Ichi Aije — “into a har- 
monious order under one heaven” — of which the central figure is 
Dai Nippon. The Japanese attack may be an attempt to forostal 
Germany, to confront her with a Jap-doiuinatod “Greater East Asia.” 

The story brought up-to-date indicates, in concrete terms, India’s 
place in the “new order of things” schemed for by Japan “Wo 
have had hitherto to confine our attention to 
Jnront'yMUlS tilings liapiioning in our eastern border. 

Runsia western frontiers which geographically are 

bounded by Afghanistan and south-east Iran but 
are for strategic reasons extended to the eastern ^loditerrancan area, things 
were on the move threatening the established order of things. Rashid 
Ali El-Gilaini in Iraq had shown the way. It is true that his eflorts 
were nipped in the bud. But in Iran mischief began to bo browing 
almost immediately. The Ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem sought asylum 
there having fled from Iraq ; Dr. Arthur Groba, who was playing the 
German part that Colonel Lawrence had done during World War I in the 
Arab countries, as quickly left Iraq ; there wore assembled a few hundreds 
of German technicians, scientific men in key positions in Iran’s 
industries and transport system, researchers into her ancient history, 
and hundreds of “tourists”. These men and groups were found 
exerting their influence on the Shah of Persia, on conductors of the 
Administration, on other classes intimately connected with the ruling 
classes, to create difficulties for the British. On August 17 a Moscow 
news told us on the authority of an Ankara correspondent that 
“Germany has demanded air bases in Iran and full supplies for 
German planes using them.” A London news of the same date said 
that the British and Soviet Ambassaclors at Teheran had on the 15th 
August drawn the attention of the Iranian Government to “the concern 
felt by their two Governments in regard to the excessively large 
number of Germans in Iran.” Their presence had constituted a danger 
to British interests since Germany had gained control of Crete and 
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Greece and the Ionian islands. The disturbances in Syria and Iraq 
were evidences of this throat. British demarches” did not seem to 
have had any efioct on the Iranian Government. But when Germany 
attacked Russia, when the ** Battle for Odessa” was being fought in 
“burning heat”, the control of the Iran Government by Nazi influence, 
was a threat to the Soviet Republic that could not be ignored. The 
cornbinod British and Soviet “demarches” also failed to bring any 
improvement in the situation. The Nazi agents and sympathisers 
with the Nazi cause found in the Army and Air Force of Iran, the 
“rebels” against British imperialism that had fled to Iran from 
surrounding countries — all those “enemy” elements continued to be 
active. Getting no remedy the British and Soviet Governments ordered 
the march of British and Soviet contingents into Iran territory from 
the south-west and from the north-west ; this they started on August 
25. It was preliminary to the “token occupation” of Iran, to save 
its Government from Nazi pressure, from allowing its territories to be 
used as Ijaso oi operations against the Soviet Union immediately, and 
ultimately against India. The Iranian Government bowed before the 
storm. The Ali Ilansur Ministry rosignod, and a now Ministry headed 
by Ali Faroughi ordered Persian troops tp refrain from resistance 
on August 28. 

Strategic reasons alone wore not responsible for this invasion. 
Iranian wells produce about 1,02,00,000 tons of oil a year twice 
the amount got from the Ira(| fields and thrice from 
To opoii supply tliat of Rumanian This oil is the life sourc^e of 

roadH to UuHttia the whole British defensive system in the East.” 

Since the loss of the industrial region of the Ukraine 
the Soviet republic has become dependent on the United States and 
Britain for the supply of war equipment and for the raw materials 
and machineries for its manufacture. It was hoped at the time that 
the head of the Persian Gulf would provide “Burma Roads” principally 
from Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on the 
Caspian Sea by the standard-gauge Trans-Iranian Railway for the flow 
of supplies to the hard-pressed Russian fighting forces. There are 
two other roads — one being north from Zahidan, the terminus of the 
Balucliistan Railway via Quetta, through eastern Iran to Meshed, 
and thence to Askabad in Russian Turkistan to bo transported by 
a single-track railway to Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea opposite Baku ; the other being from Basra to Baghdad 
by the narrow-gauge railway ; from Baghdad by a standard-gauge 
line to Erbil ; a road loads over the Rowandus Pass to western Iran, 
and thonco northwards to strike the Russian broad-gauge railway 
at Tabriz. All these throe roads, two in Iran and one in Iraq, have 
groat limitations and enormous difficulties for through transport road, 
railway, motor and other vehicles, and steamers all these varieties 
of the means of transport will have to co-operate in the complete 
transaction. There are two other entrances to reach Russia-— through 
Archangel in north European Russia, and Vladivostock on the Pacific 
at the end of 6 to 7 thousand miles of railway track. In the case 
of the former ice is the stumbling-block ; in the case of the latter 
distance. 
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All these difficulties of supply formed the subjects of discussion 
of a special Three-Power Supply Conference held at Moscow on 
September 29 and completed its work on October 1. 
traSwf of* Harriman was head of the U. S. A. 

supply to Russia Delegation, and Lord Beaverbrook was head of the 
British ; M. Molotov was head of the Russian, as 
also the chairman of the Conference. The Conference was held 

on the basis of a joint- message addressed by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill to M. Stalin and in agreement with him. Its 

purpose was to solve the question of the best way of sending 

assistance to the Soviet Union in the “splendid” resistance which it is 
putting up against Fascist aggression, of “the distribution of their 
common resources” ; and of “the ]»est utilization of these resources.'^ 
The bettor co-ordination of the war cfTorts of those throe Powers 
was secured at the Conference, as wo learn from the Harriman- 
Beaverbrook joint statement issued at ^loscow on October 2. It has 
been decided “to place at the di'-posal of the Soviet Government 
practically every requirement for wliieh the Soviet military and civil 
authorities have asked” ; the Soviet Government has supplied to 
Britain and the U. S. A. “largo quantities of the raw materials 
urgently required by those countries” ; the difficulties of transporta- 
tion have been fully examined and plans made to “increase the 
volume of traffic in all directions.” One immediate proof of this 

was forthcoming in the nows which told the world of the 
dispatch to Iran of a U. S. Mission under Brigadier General 
Russel Maxwell, to study British plans for urgent port, railway and 
road expansion necessary to keep supplies flowing to the Russian 
forces through the Caucasus, and to the British forces which were 
being sent from Syria, Iraq and India, and were being organized into 
“an expeditionary array” by General Wavell, Cominander-in-Chief in 
India. It was also reported that joint consultations between high 
Russian and British military officers wore being held at Tiflis. 
American ships were already being diverted to Iranian ports carrying 
Lend-Lease equipment. 


These measures and the superb defence put up by the Russian 
forces, and the resumption of the offensive by them since the last 
week of November, 1941, must have halted the German 
Japane^ attack— machine in its gravitation towards the Persian 

altution Inli^dia Threats to India’s western frontier have not 

taken shape. West and East they appeared to be 
distant. But what was distant has come near since December 7, 1941. It 
has affected our “Home Polity” and disturbed it in a manner that is no 
credit either to the rulers or to the ruled. In areas as far-placed as Dibru- 
garh and Rameswaram in eastern India panic caught the people ; 
their normal activities were suspended ; schools and colleges were 
closed and dispersed far and near. The Government, central and pro- 
vincial, in their wisdom did nothing to assuage this fear ; they 
suggested civil evacuation ; they declared ' non-family” areas ; they 
talked of civil defence, of slit trenches, of baffle walls, of sand-bags, 
of keeping stocks of food-stuffs — talks that only fed panic and spread 
civilian demoralization. In Bengal where an autonomy Ministry has 
10 
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been functioning, men and things did not show better than in the 
provinces under the Governors. 

There was a stampede from the coastal areas, urban and rural. 
Madras and Calcutta caught the contagion earliest, though the latter 
was 40 to 60 miles interior. Bombers — the fears of 
They .pread Hke bo^jbers — created this panic which passed decent 
dlaeaie bounds when news of the bombing of Rangoon on 

the 23rd of December reached the people. Bombay 
on the Arabian Sea developed tho same symptoms much later, though 
between the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea there intervened 
500 to GOO miles of land area. This dispersal of tlie people disrupted 
the various relations of economic and social life It was an instinctive 
affair of sheer animal fright which n(uther tho Central Government 
of India nor the loaders of tho people did or could regulate or control. 
Both of them failed in this obvious duty, because tho people refused 
to he so guided. Tho Government, busy witli their war organization, 
had not tho imagination to think of civilian morale, to organize it. 
Tho youth of the country who could expect leadership and guidance 
from their Universities looked at tliem in vain. Certain of these 
academic centres gave tho greatest lead to panic and demoralization. 
By closing the schools and colleges which had kept busy millions 
of boys and girls, they sot free forces of idleness and rumour-monger- 
ing that added to tho confusion of the times. In tho evacuation 
from tho cities and their neighbourhood the people wore left to their 
own devices, and the Government looked on this scone with a 
helplessness that was ludicrous. As the “threatened” cities were being 

emptied out — nearly half of Calcutta’s population evacuated — the railway 
stations became orgies of exploitation. Railway porters earned forty to 
fifty rupees daily ; the railway stall went one better. The Government 
which w^as master of the railways could not stop this loot, because 

tho people in their fright were eager to submit to this loot. The 

contagion of profiteering spread far and near, into towns and townlets, 
into villages even. The influx of people into these, hunting for 
houses, shot up tho rent of houses sky- ward. Houses that wore 

normally let out for Rs. 10 a month were snatched at for Rs. 40 
to Rs. 50. Men well-placed in life who had never let their houses 
either from inclination or from motives of profit, — even they could not 
withstand this contagion. Houses that were unfit to live had a 
crowd of candidates gathered round them who competed with one 
another in getting under their rickety shelter. House-owners demanded 
three months’, six months’ rent in advance, and the panic-stricken 
thanked their stars if they could get the houses on these extortionate 
conditions. Many a house-owner made their houses liveable for the 
present with the help of these advances. This spirit of grab soon 
spread amongst the industrial and trading classes which not all tho 
thunders of the Defence of India Rules have been able to control. 

We do not know if scenes of physical and moral demoralization 
like these were seen in China whoso people have for more than five 
The retpoDftibiUty years been blasted by Japanese bombs, have been 
ot Qoveroment beaten and battered by Japanese soldiers from 

one end of the country to another. We do not know if these or 
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things approaching these, were seen in Britain when from the 
London area fifteen to t>venty lakhs of people evacuated to 

the country-side. We would not like to believe it. For, that 
would be contradicting the exaltation of the human spirit that has 
enabled these two peoples to defend thoir soul’s integrity. One may 
be curious to know of the many influences that have helped to 

mould this heroic conduct. One can, however, say with a certain 
amount of assurance that State policy has had something to do in 
evoking and strengthening civilian morale. In India to our misfortune 
and to the confusion of the rulers, and of their various schemes, 

civilian morale has been shown to be at a low ebb, unsustained as 

it is by encouragement or help from the State. If one seeks for the 

causes of this defect in State and society in India he is brought 

into the heart of the unnatural relation that exists between these 

two in this country. The State in India is under the control of 

non-Indian personnel, which in its vanity and conceit and in its 
ignorance of the deeper inspirations of our multi-coloured national 
life, must fail when conditions of “total war” challenge their arrange- 
ments for defence and offense. This is what has happened in India. 

Challenged by the aspiring imperialism of Germany and Japan Britain 
is on the defensive. It is too early to diagnose the malady that has 
disabled British administrators and “planters.” An American weekly, 
Time, has slung its criticism at an “effete, hyper-civilized” society. 
This appears to be an over-simplification. The bureaucracy and the 
“Planter Kaj” that havo failed so woefully in the East come from 
the >samo social strata that has been demonstrating in Britain the 

grandeur of human dignity. The difference between the fog over Britain 
and the sunshine over the East does not explain the difference in the 
behaviour of those two classes of men. We are inclined to believe 
that the explanation of this difference is to bo found in the fact 
that in Britain tlio ruling classes draw their strength and sustenance 
from the heart of their country, while in the East they recline on 

the hills heedless and contemptuous of the world about, unresponsive 
to the deep stirrings in the people’s life, repelling the people by their 
pride. Admiral Thomas Hart, Chief of the U. S. A. Pacific Fleet, 
by a single comment has thrown a flood of light on the whole 
problem of racial conceit and estrangement, of white versus the 
black, the brown, and the yellow. He said that much of the 
“Phillippine problem” is to be traced to “the sniffy attitude taken 
by the whites tow’ards their little brown brothers.” This is a final 

judgment. 

And nothing that has happened in India during the last few 

months has helped to take away or blunt the sting of this pride, 
and the distrust bora of conceit. British politicians 

have to do with India, headed by the Secretary 

quefitioDers State for India, have failed in India to satisfy 

legitimate ambitions, to appeal to the self-respect of the 
country. In things big, in things small, the same failure of spirit 
and practice mark their conduct — in pronouncing or making constitution- 
al or administrative changes in India, in doing a little propaganda 
on behalf of their own ways. In the last volume of the Anmud 
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Register, we called attention to “Talking Points” on India circulated over 
the world, by the British Ministry of Information specially in the 
United States. These were a mixture of truths, half-truths, and untruths, of 
suggestibility and interpretation, that is more dangerous than frank 
falsehood. During the period under review^ Mr. Amery, Secretary of 
State for India, was an actor in a broad -cast scenario arranged for 
the education of the xjeople of the United States. A number of U. S. 
citizens asked certain questions, and the Secretary of State for 

India was put up to answer these. The first question put was 

“what taxes, direct or indirect, does India pay towards the British 
Government ?” Mr. Amery in reply was thankful for the opportunity 
to remove “so extra-ordinary a misconception” as was implied in the 
question ; neither India nor any other part of the British Empire 
did pay any tax in this crude fashion. The profits of modern im- 
perialism are hid under other disguises. It was no part of Mr. 

Amery ’s to educate his U. S. hearers on tlio tricks of this trade ; 
he did not toll them wherefrom his country got the initial 

capital for pioneering modern industrialism that has been exploiting 
the world’s resources for about two centuries for the benefit 

of a tiny island in north-east Atlantic. Mr Amery sought to 

turn the table on the questioner by saying that the British Govern- 
ment made a contril)Ution of several millions of dollars a year to 

the military defence of India. It was not in his brief to say that 

for about half a century India has been made to pay about seven 

to eight crores of rupees a year — about 26 million dollars — for the 
inflated pay, pension and other expenses of GO to 70 thousands of 
British soldiers and their officers’ cadre — a sum which spread over 

these years could have built up the most up-to-date modern war- 

machine — army, navy and air force — for India’s necessities of defence 
and offense. 

The second question \\us— ‘‘Is it true that the Viceroy of 
India declared war against (leimanv without reference to the i^eople 
Hffl renllci— ft India ?” Mr. Amery was as sleek in his reply 

mixture of half- this question. IIo appeared to suggest that the 

truths constitutional position of India was like unto that 

of the State of Utah— declaration of war by the 
Federal Government at Washington “automatically” brought Utah into 
the war. This was also Canada’s position up to 1914 ; this has 
remained India’s in 1939, Mr. Amery’s comparison makes Lord 
Linlithgow the elected ruler of India just as Trosident Roosevelt 
is of the United States of America — chosen by the votes of the 
whole people every four years, and seeking their suffrage at the end 
of every four years ! He informed his hearers that the Governor- 
General and Governors in India took “all possible steps te keep 
Indian political leaders informed of the march of events.” He had 
no time to elaborate on their reaction to this information. He had 
no timo^ to inflict on them, as ho often does upon us, a historical 
disquisition on what Britain has gained by pushing India into the 
present war, and what she W’ould have lost if India had been 
allow^ to remain neutral just as another unit of the British 
Imperial System— Eire — has been allowed to do so, and another— the 
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Union of South Africa — threatened to do. The third question was — 
“why does not Britain grant India Dominion Status now ? Does 
she intend to do so and when Mr. Amery's replies were quite 
plausible. Britain, engaged in a life-and-death struggle, could not be 
expected to go into the complexities of a great constitutional change. 
She has been promised Dominion Status. “The various main elements in 
India’s national life” have refused to work the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the 1935 Act. In the future these have to agree 
amongst themselves and take Dominion Status. Unfortunately even 
now they cannot agree. The fourth question was — “How does British 
policy of making way for Home Rule fit in with the imprisonment 
of Pundit Nehru ?” Mr. Amery replied that it was “law” that did 
it. The fifth and last question was — “what change has the war 
made in India regarding support of or opposition to the British 
defence effort ?” The reply w^as that the support had not been 
“affected by the manoouvrings of Indian politicians against each other 

or by their criticism of the present system of Government in India.*’ 
Mr. Amery talked of the exi)ansion of the Indian army from 

“2,00,000 to 7,60,000” wdiich will soon bo “a million.” The recruits 
were all “volunteers” ; there was a “long waiting list.” India’s young 
navy and air force have been worthily playing their part ; she has 
developed a vast industrial machine for war supply. These facts 

constituted “the best answer” to the - question. It ought to satisfy 

all. Mr. Amery at least was satisfied. Fortunately, in September, 
1941, Malaya could not be thought of ! 


Expansion of 
Governor- 
General’s Execu- 
tive Council 


As in the small matter of propaganda against India, so in the 
big matter of constitutional re-arrangcnient and administrative changes 
the British Government could only do the little thing. 
On its behalf Mr. Amery presented to the House of 
Commons on July 22, 1941, a “White Paper’*, 

announcing the enlargement of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council and the establishment of the “National 
Defence Council” with reiu’escntatives from “British India” and “Indian 
India” — the Indian States. By this step the number of Indians in 
the Executive Council was increased from three to eight ; an Indian 
was appointed Additional Defence Secretary to the Government of 
India. A “separation” of the portfolio of Law and Supply, of Commerce 
and Labour ; a “division” of the portfolio of Education, Health & 
Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health & Lands, and 
Indians Cverseas ; the “creation” of tw^o now portfolios — Civil Defence 


and Information — this separation, division and creation was responsible 
for introducing into the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
“a team of ability and experience which it would be difficult to rival 
in India or indeed elsewhere”, to use Mr. Amery’s words. There was 
no pretence that any “constitutional change’* was involved in the 
new arrangement. The Law Member was an old institution, about 
100 years old when Thomas Babington Macaulay was first appointed. 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla had combined with his duties as Law Member 
the work of war supply ; with his impending appointment as a judge 
of the Federal Court of India, the duties were bifurcated : Sir Sultan 
Ahmed was appointed Law Member and Sir Homi Mody, the Bombay 
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industrial magnate, was appointed Supply Member. As luographer of 
the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the new Supply Member had intro- 
duced himself into the public life of India since when he was been 
forging ahead as a power in the financial and industi'ial life of w^estern 
India. Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar retained his membership for Commerce, 
while the new portfolio for Labour went to Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon who was recalled from his office as High Commissioner 

for India at London. Sir Feroze has won this reward 
as an apologist of British rule in the U. S. A. and Canada, as 
also with the help of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who has been credi- 
ed with forcing this protege of his on Lord Linlithgow. The old 

portfolio of Education, Health, Lands Sc Overseas India has undergone 
the same transformation — Education, Health Sc Lands in charge of 
one member, Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, and Indians Overseas in 
charge of Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney. This was held by Sir Girija 

Sankar Bajpai who was Agent-Genoral-designate of the Government 
of India to the United States. Sir Girija left his country under a 

cloud of popular disapproval for his part in the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement. Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar has risen from “the street,” to use 
his own words, to positions of aflluence and responsibility. He served 
his apprenticeship in Insurance business under the late Surendra 
Nath Tagore, and rose to be the General Manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Hindusthan Life Insurance Co. of Calcutta, one of the leading 
Life offices in India under Indian control and management. As a 
lieutenant of the late C. R. Das whom his countrymen call 
Deshabandhu — friend of his people — ho organized many of the 
spectacular victories in Swarajist politics. He was Finance Minister 
in the first “autonomy ministry” in Bengal under Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq. Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney has been one of the pillars of the 
Tilak School of Politics in India — “Besponsive Co-operation” — opposing 
where one must, co-operating with the Government when one can 
do so with self-respect ; making the fullest use of half-hearted political 
changes and never relaxing the pressure for more. With this l)elief 
Mr. Aney has not failed to reconcile his leadership in the Non- 
co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movements. His acceptance of a 
portfolio under Lord Linlithgow was, however, the end of a 
natural evolution. The leadership of the Legislative Assembly has 
added dignity to it. As a doyen of Indian politicians he commands 
universal respect. The two newly-created portfolios of Civil Defence and 
Information went to Mr. Baghavendra Baoand Sir Akbar Hydari respectively. 
Mr. Baghavendra Eao has passed through strange transformations in his 
political life. Beginning political life as a rising hope of the Swaraj Party, 
organized by C. B. Das, Matilal Nehru, and Vithalbhai Patel, he 
soon left or outgrew its “obstructive” tactics, officiated as Home 
Member in the Central Provinces & Berar, and its Governor ; was 
translated to London as an advisor to the Secretary of State for 
India. His experience of German bombing and of methods adopted in 
Britain must have been an added qualification for his choice. But 
he was a sick man when he joined his post ; therefore he could 
not impress his personality on this new work. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
choice was the strangest of all. A man who had gone from the 
Finance Department of the Government of India to set right the 
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finances of the Nizam's State and had done it, the man who 

was the organiser of the Osmania University, who was Prime Minister 
of the State for years— to be placed in charge of the war propa- 

ganda of the Government of India was an indication that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has had, to put it mildly, no sense of proportion. 

The appreciation by the Indian public of this act of Lord 

Linlithgow, was tepid, though it was the result of 11 months’ patient 
search for a way and a means by which ‘ Indian 
t!*on!of*the8e ch*an- opinion could be brought more intimately into 

ges— an eye-wash association with the Administration in all matters 

connected with war effort.” The leaders of the 

Indian National Congress — the chief exponent of “the ideals for India 

which wo ourselves share ” to quote Mr. Amery’s words, wore 

indifferent. The All-India Muslim League was angry. The Sikhs who 
manned the Army of India with glory to themselves and their 

country through a statement made by seven of its leading and 

representative men expressed their exasperation that no Sikh could bo 
taken into tlio Executive Council. The All-India Hindu Maha Sabha 

welcomed the step. The Non-Party leaders in the expression of 

individual opinions were non-approciative, somo were sneering. These 
men had co-operated with the bureaucracy through the storms and 
stresses of India’s expanding political life ; many of them had helped 
to strengthen it. The opinion of these men, the least common 

denominator of Indian fooling and ambition, can be accepted as a 
measure of the unsatisfactory nature of the arrangement. The Et. 
Hon’ble Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastri declared : ‘ The Government 

have neither strengthened their position nor met the people’s demands 
in the slightest degree.” The Et. IIon’))lo Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

presiding over the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference held at Poona on 

July 26, 1941 said : “ mere multiplication of the number of Indian 

members will not produce that psychological effect on the Indian 

mind.” The Et. Hon’ble Mukunda Earn Jayakar in course of his 

speech moving the first resolution of the Poona Conference, 
sized up the achievement of Lord Linlithgow : “We have 

got six Indians in place of three. No new departments have 
been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. In the depart- 
ments which were under Indians before, instead of one 
man working three men will work now.” Ho gave a rough estimate 
of the fresh financial burden that would be imposed for nursing this 
“brain wave” of the bureaucracy. Five to eight lakhs of rupees by 
way of salary to the new members ; two crores of rupees to enable 
the new members to carry on their “increased” work. The plea of 
“increased” work has been put forward for this bifurcation of the 

many departments. Curiously enough the departments that have been 
subjected to this process are the ones that have been or ought to be 
least affected by the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru drew attention to 
this aspect of the question, and its real significance. 

“One is tempted to ask whether it is only in these departments which 
were hitherto held by Indians that theie is congestion of work and whether the 
departments which were held by English members of the Civil Service, namely. 
Defence, Home and Finance, had not had additional work. If the departmental 
work is examined I should be surprised if it did not turn out that work in the 
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Defence, Fiiinnce and CommunicationB departments has increased This process 

of division should not have been confined to the departments which were held 
by Indians. The meanin{< of it was obvious. '1 he tliree portfolios of Finance, 
Defence and Home arc ])ortfo]ioR with which power is associated, and with which 
initiation of \>oli<*y is associated.” 

In his July 22nd spooch Mr. Amery had spoken of the new 

members being “as representative of and as responsive to public opinion 
y as the refusal of the Indian National Congress and 

etence” *^now Muslim League to co-operate makes possible.” 

raembers—not Having during the next seven days surveyed and 

tholr represent- understood the wide disapproval in India of their 
alive character administrative changes, ho struck on another key. 

This ho did on August 1 initiating the debate on 
tlio “Report stage of the India and Burma Estimates.” Ho harped 
on the “individual competence” of the now members more than four 
timos in the course of his small speech. “Individual co-operation in 
the war efTorb” ; “Indian public men who as individuals were by 
their ability or essentially representative character host fitted to 
strengthen the Government “men whom he (Lord Linlithgow) believed 
individually ]) 3 st fitted for the work in liand “the important tiling 
was to find a team of individual compotonco.” In his July 22nd 
spioch Mr. Ainary had spoken of associating with India’s war effort 

“representatives of all infiuontial sections of the community which 
were ready to co-operate.” On August 1, ho dropped that plea. Why ? 
Had it anything to do with Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s challenge 

questioning the right of the Muslim members of the Executive Council 
and of the “National Defence Council” to represent anybody but 

themselves ? Ho made good his challenge by compelling three of the 
four Premiers of the “autonomy ministries” wliich still functioned, to 
resign from the latter body. They happened to bo Muslims, and 

they accepted the Muslim League writ, one of them, the Bengal 
Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, under violent protest against Mr. Jinnah’s 
hectoring ways. 

Mr. Amery’s climb-down was nob a difficult one. British policy 
in India so far as representative and responsible government was 
concerned had been built on the theory that the 

“There Is no individual in India did not exist ; he had no separate 

India” existence except in and through his communal group. 

It has never encouraged an all-India feeling. Mr. 

Amery in a moment of forgetfulness might have spoken of India 
First, That was post-prandial rhetoric indulged in a restaurant. In 
the grave and sedate atmosphere of the House of Commons, with all 
the weight of lus office heavy “ on his shoulders, where he was 

required to do a certain amount of tight rope-dancing, balancing the 

Hindu against the Muslim, he has to give authentic voice to British 
policy. This he did in the speech under notice when he declared : 
^‘There is no India as there is a Belgium or Holland, for instance.” 
He did not elaborate the theme. He could have done it by saying that 
there is no Indian ; there is Hindu, Sikh and Muslim, Scheduled castes and 
Christians, Princes and their subjects. As there is no India, there 
could be no Indian entitled to take part in ruling his country as a 
representative of the Indian people. He can be accommodated in the 
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subordinate seats of the mighty if he agreed to come there as a 
Hindu or a Muslim or a Sikh or a Scheduled casteman or a 
Christian. The Minto-Morley “reforms” laid the foundation of this 
“communal raj ” In response to the Muslim League Deputation (1906) Lord 
Minto underlined the engineering* of this structure. By his challenge 
Mr. Jinnah has only reminded Lord Linlithgow of the “charter” of 
separatism. The present generation of public men in India should be 
recalled to the source of the evil that has been poisoning India’s political life. 

“I am entirely in aocorcl with you I am as firmly convinced aa I believe 

you to be that any electoral representation in India would he doomed to mischiovoua 
failure which aimed at grantinjjj a ]>er80nal enfraucliisement regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the population of India,’* 


Wo have taken note of Mr. Jinnah’s outburst against Lord 
Linlithgow for daring to “cavass mombors of the Muslim League” “over 
The PiTTies realizes head of the leader and the executive of the party”, 

the Irndequacy It was a quarrel between two “confident friends”, 

of the July British or Anglo-Indian and Muslim. Its public dis- 

ebanges 

added to the gaiety of the world. It was an 

one-sided affair. Mr. Jinnah was allowed to do all the talking. 

But before we go into the details of this interesting episode, we 
should like to keep trace of the disappointments that overtook the 
hopes of Mr. Amery in announcing in the last week of July with 
so much flourish the news that there would be 8 Indians in the 

Governor-General of India’s Executive Council of 11 members ; it 
presaged “a change not indeed in the form of the constitution but 
in its spirit.” The “change” has remained unappreciated by the Indian 
public since it was announced. Our people assessed its true value 
is a sort of window-dressing required to -bolster up a declining 
business. It took three months for the public in Britain to realize 

the pretence and unreality of the whole thing. The Times, “ancient 
defender of British Kaj and ail its work,” gave expression to this 
realization in the last week of November, 1941. It said : 

"Nothing could be lost and much more sympathy could be won by a deter- 
mined and understanding effort to bring more of the Indian leadeia into a 

responsible share in the tasks of Government. .....Direct participation in respons- 
ibility is the only true basis of democracy ’* 


A three months’ trial has proved that the multiplication of 
Indian members, a waste of Indian money, have failed. Lord Beaver- 


The ’^Evening 
Standard*’ more 
oot-spoken 


brook is a pillar of the present British Ministry, 
being its Minister of Production. He controlled the 
EvenuKj Standai'd, The exposure by this paper of 
Lord Linlithgow’s failure was cruelly devastating. 


“ to pretend that India is united behind the Viceroy’s present policies is 

the most pitiful of follies, and that statesmanship would be bankrupt if in such 
circumstances it did not attempt to escape from the deadlock.** 


These criticisms wo have learnt through experience to appreciate 
as indicating no more than haphazard attempts to diagnose a deep 


The "Atlantic 
Charter”- Its “8 
Points.” 


-seated disease. There is no wide conviction in 
Britain that India holds the key to her existence 
as a great Power in the modern world, that failure 
to reconcile India’s self-respect with Britain’s necessi- 


ties would disrupt her Empire. Even members of the Churchill 


11 
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Government who have this conviction are powerless to influence their 

colleagues and supporters in favour of an “act of faith" in relation 
to India. The episode of the “Atlantic Charter" exposed the weakness 
of their position, and demonstrated the strength of vested interests 
that have been growing fat and flabby by living on dividends from 

India and which f^^el that they could not liave these amenities if 
they lot go their grip on India. Mr. Winston Churchill, the Uritish 
Premier, who is co*draftsman with President Roosevelt of the 
“Atlantic Charter," is an upholder of tlio traditions of British life 

that have been built on the administration and exploitation of India 
“which are parts of the same duty in the Government of India," 

to quote the words of the late Lord Curzon who was Governor- 
General in this country, in the opening years of this century. It 
was hop{‘d that I\Tr. Clnirchiirs signature to the “Atlantic Charter" 
boro witness to a changi; in his outlook, that the deadly pndl in 

which his country stood had widened his vision. The “Charter" 

defined “certain conniion i)rinciples in the national policies of their 

respective countries ( II. S A. and Britain ■ on which they base 
their hopes for n better future of the world." It was piihlishod 

to the world on August 14, PJ41. its “8 Points’’ ran as follows : 

their countries seek no aggandizenient— territorial or other. 

^Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely- expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“ Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

“Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all Slates, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic pro8i)crity. 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to travel sc the high seas aud 
oceans without hindrance. 

“Eighth, they believe that all nations of the world for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten or may threaten aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armament.” 

The Press of Britain, of the United States, l.ubhled over with 
joy at this vision of a now heaven under which there would be a 
,, new earth. India’s politically-minded jioople who remem- 
hered the late President Woodrow Wilson’s “Fourteen 
application? Points" — the hopes raised by them all the world 
over, and of their betrayal h> . the victorious powers 
— the majority amongst them were sceptical. They were not much 
assured by the statement of the U. S. A. Secretary of State ( for 
Foreign Affairs), Mr. Cordell Hull, that the basic principles and fun- 
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damontal ideas of the Churchill-Eoosevelfc declaration were universal 
in their practical application” ; nor hy that made in course of a speech 
delivered by the Deputy Premier of Britain, Mr. Atlee, at a reception 
given him on August 16, hy the West African students in London. 

‘‘You will not find in the declaiationfl which have been made on behalf of 
the Government of this country on war any au^^estion that the freedom and fiocial 
aecurity for which we fi^ht should be denied to any of the races of mankind 

Yesterday 1 was piivilo^ed to announce a declaration of principles which 
apply, I i)elicve, to all the peoples of the world ” 

These sceptics had not long to wait. The London Economist 
had said that as there were '‘inootfsistencies as well as obscurities in 
‘‘Glorious opportu text” of tin* “Charter”, they need to be clari- 

nlty” for an Kn- fied ; otherwise “there may well bo disastrous diver- 

gllsh-speaking gences of interpretation in the hour of victory.” These 

leadership divergences could not, however, wait so long. They 

appeared almost on the morrow. Mr. Churchill was, of course, fervent 

as one of the major prophets when in a world broad-cast made on 
August 25, ho appeared to ri'^o on his pinions to hail the vision of 
world-leadership by the Engli.sh-sp 0 aking nations. 

This was a meeting which maiks for ever in the pages of History the taking 
up by the EngUBh-spenking nations, amid all this peril, tumult and confusion, of 
the guidance of the fortunes of the bioad toiling masses in all continents, and our 
loyal effort without any clog of selfish inleiest to lead lliem forward out of the 
miseries into which they have been t)lunged, back to the broad, high road of 
freedom and justice. 

‘This is the highest honour and the most glorious opi^ortunity which could 
ever have come to any branch of Ibe human race. When one beholds how many 
currents of extraordinary and terrible events have flowed together to make this 
harmony, even the most sceptical peison must have a feeling that we all have a 

chance to play our poit and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no 

mortal can foresee. 

The attempt to fly to the ethereal region of the English-speaking 
nations playing the part of “Big Brother” to the other nations of 
the world was not as idealistic as the world was 

‘Too full of asked to believe. Tn the last three volumes of the 

piouB platitudes” Annual lUgisivr wo have tried to trace the evolu- 

tion of this new imperialism. But to return to the 
“Atlantic Charter.” Commander King-Hulls Naiional Niics-Letter had 
characterized the programme embodied in it as “out of date before 
the ink was dry on the signatures.” The Church Commission of 53 
members representing the various sects of U. S. A. Protestantism 

made in the first week of Octobei% 1941, their “first formal comment” 

on the Kcosevelt-Churchill plan — “it is too full of pious platitudes.” 
The last line of Point 6 had been lifted bodily from President Koosevelt’s 
inaugural address to the “77th Congress.” These constituted the 8rd 
& 4th “freedoms’* of his text. They then presented, clause by 

clause, a criticism of the “8-Points” declaration. This is too long to 
quote. That on Points 4 & 8 is interesting and is quoted below : 

‘ Quite inadeguate, because ‘the U. 8. A. has in the past treated our foreign 

trade as though it is of no legitimate concern to any one but ourselves.’ Unless 
Congress shows that it has changed its attitude, this point ‘will be received with 
grave and warranted scepticism.” 

‘‘Peace can never be assured merely by seeking to reserve armament exclusi- 
vely for those nations which are so satisfied that they seek only to maintain the 
status quo. This was the great illusion of Versailles ” 
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In India also neither the faithful nor the sceptics had to wait 
for long. The natural question bad been asked — “does the ‘Atlantic 
rh kill * k Charter’ apply to India,” just as on the outbreak of 
India out of th^* present war the question was asked — “where 

“Joint Declaration’' ^^ues India which was made a belligerent without 
her consent stand in relation to all the high-sound- 
ing W’ords about freedom and democracy which Britain and her Allies 

were hurtling tlirough the air in justifying their opposition to Ger- 
many ?” The Chamljerlain Government failed to give in 1939 a satisfac- 
tory reply ; so has the Churchill Government failed to give a satis- 
factory reply in 1941. For more than three w^eeks the London Gov- 
ernment and its “subordinate branch” at Dclhi-Simla kept silent. But 
the silence was not easy to maintain for long. So Mr. Churchill 

who had not opened his lips on the subject of India during his 
more than 19 months’ tenure as Premier of Britain and had been 

blamed for this silence — unusual for a master of the English language 
as he was — at last broke silence. This he did in course of a “war 
review’' made in the House of Commons on September 9, 1941. He 
began with the story of the meeting in the heart of the Atlantic ; 

how in July the President ^of the U. S. A. had expressed a desire 
that he would “welcome” a meeting with the British Premier to “survey 
the entire world position in relation to the settled common interests 
of our countries”. Tliis led to a discussion of the “Joint Declaration” 
— what it meant and what it did not. Mr. Churchill advised us 
that “when two parties have agreed on a statement one of them 
shall not thereafter, without consultation with the other, proceed to 
put special or strange interpretations upon this or that sentence.” 
This must have meant that what he was saying on the occasion 
was done after consultation with ‘the other” signatory to the “Joint 
Declaration” ; otherwise the advice was pointless. Though this is 
difiicult to reconcile with the words that followed immediately : “I 
propose, therefore, to speak only in an exclusive sense”. Does the 
phrase “in an exclusive sense” mean that Mr. Churchill w’as putting his 
“own exclusive” interpretation on the “Atlantic Charter,” thereby 
breaking his wise advice ? Doesn’t President Roosevelt by his silence 
support of the Churchill interpretation endorse the repudiation of his Foreign 
Secretary by the British Premier ? Then he proceeded to say what 
the “Joint Declaration” did not mean. Firstly, it did “not try to 
explain how the broad principles proclaimed by it are to be applied 
to each and every case.” Secondly, 

“The Joint Declaration does not qualify in any way the various statements 
of policy which have been made from lime to lime about development of 
conslitulional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British empire. 
We have pledged by the Declaration of August, 1940 to help India to obtain free 
and equal partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth of Races subject, of course, 
to the fulfilment of the obligations arising fiom our long connection with India 
and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests. Burma also is 
covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma's self-government by 
measures already in progress. 

The briugiug in of the topic of India into this part 
uf the spccch does not fit in welKinto this part of bis 
^eounUlts appears to be forced into it. Then Mr. Churchill 

proceeded to explain what the “Atlanic Charter” did mean. 
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*At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind primarily the extension of the 
BOTereignty, self-government and national life of the States and nations of Europe 
now under Nazi yoke and the principles which would govern any alterations in 
territorial boundaries of countries which may have to he made. That is quite a 
separate problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing institutions in 
regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown. VVe have made 
declarations on those matters which are complete in themselves, free from 
ambiguity, and related to the conditions and circumstances of the territories and 
peoples affected. They will be found to he entirely in harmony with the conception 
of freedom and justice which inspired the joint declaration. 

This clear-cut interpretation of the “Atlantic Charter” disappointed 
a few in India, exasperated the many, and strengthened the position 
Indian Central sceptics and the cynics. The expression of these 

Legislature con- various feelings found a forum in the Indian Lcgis- 

deinns Churehiira lative Assembly on October 29, 194:1. when Moulvi 
Interpretation Abdur Basheed Ghowdhury (Assam, Mahommedan) 
moved his resolution. 

‘That the Assembly recommeudes to the (jovernor-Cieneral in Council that 
immediate steps he taken to give effect, in the case of India also, to the joint 
decision of the Biitish Premier and the President of the United States of Ameiica 
commonly known as the Atlantic Charter for creating a new w(nld war.” 

The mover of this resolution appeared to be apologetic in his 

utterances which can be explained by the atmosphere of hostility 
Linlithgow Gover- emanating from his fellow-members, furious with ano- 
nmeuPs helpless- ther example of hypocrisy in high places in the 

ness Mr. Aney^a British Government. Almost all the speakers brought 

cynicism the cup-hoards of history the many ins- 

tances of “promises uttered to the ears and broken in the spirit”. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta from Bombay, and Pandit I^akshini Kanta 
Maitra from Bengal, wore specially coruscating in their invectives. 
Both of them appeared to feel the insult, the latter specially, implied in 
the recommendation that their nation should be going with the begging 
bowl for freedom, for Su araj^ to leaders of alien nations. But despite 
this anger and resentment the dominating spirit of the debate appea- 
red to be marked by scepticism and cynicism. The leader of the 
House, Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, frankly stated that “constituted as wo are” the members cannot 
expect the Government of India to “form or express its own conclu- 
sions on the floor of this House.” He recognised that the Churchill 
statement had created “<i position of ambiguity” on the practical 
application to India of the general princiides broadcasted through the 
“Atlantic Charter” ; his own “inference was that they (Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt) were probably referring to those countries 
which have lost their freedom in course of this war.” He would not, 
however, be dogmatic ; those who had signed it were the “proper 
persons to say what w^as in their minds”. “Others”, the rest of us 
who were making so much noise, “can only interpret it in the light 
of dictionaries and grammar and other things.” Through these words 
peeped out the man who has had no illusions with regard to British 
declarations and practices— the Marhatta politician guided by his 
never*failing realism. 

The grave subject that has so long occupied our attention, it 
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is a relief to turn from it, to the lovers’ quarrel betvreen Mr. 
Lover*’ quarrel Mahomed Ali Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow. We have 


between Mr. 
Jinnah & Lord 
Linlithgow 


had time only to refer to it in a previous page. 
It rose out of the Amery-Linlithgow plan for the 
expansion of the latter’s Executive Council and the 
setting up of the “National Defence Council.” On the 20th of duly, 
1941, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lumlcy, Wrote a letter to 
Mr. Jinnah letting him know “the intentions” of Lord Linlithgow on 
the changes he was going to make for “administrative reasons.” 
Referring to tlie establishment of the “National Defence Council” and 
its membership of 30 — of which 9 will be drawn from the Indian 
States — Sir Roger naturally enough took care to indicate what was 
in the mind of his immediate chief. 


“The Viceroy rc|.;aid8 it a« esBentinl that tlie preat Muslim community ahould 
he repiesented on that Council by persons of the highest prominence and capacity. 
He has accordingly invited the Picmiers of Assam, H('nji:nl. the Punjab and 8ind 
to seive as members of it. and lie has extended invitations to other piominent 
MuBlitns, such as tSir Mahomed Usman. 


This “advance information” did not, however, soften Mr. Jinnah's 
attitude ; in his reply to Sir Roger sent the next day he regretted 
Amery-LInllthgow decision made hy the Government ; he could not 

plan will only “approve” of the Governor-General in\itiDg “Muslim 
‘'embarrass” the Ijcaguo rremiers or any other Muslim Leaguer" 

Muslim League knowing full well tliat this would “embarrass the 
Muslim League organisation”; he hoped and trusted that the head of 
the Administration w'ould “avoid such a contingency” — “help” Mr. 
Jinnah’s organization to avoid such a contingency would have been 
the more correct tiling to say ; it was “hardly fair or proper” that 
these gentlemen should he “approached over the head of the presi- 

dent and the executive of the All-India Muslim League”; it would 
bring “no credit” to the Government if it succeeded in “alluring” 
them away from their allegiance to their organization. In spite of 
this note of warning, the Government proceeded with their plan. 
Three Muslim public men — one a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, Sir Sultan Ahmed, and the other tw’o — Sir 

Akbar Hydari and Sir Eeroze Khan Noon — attached openly to no 

Muslim political organization — were appointed to the Governor-Generars 
Executive Council ; the Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam — 
members of the League — and of Sind an opponent of the League — 
were appointed to the Defence Council. 

The dove-cots of the Muslim League began to angrily buzz at 
this defiance of the mandate of the organization intimated to Lord 
Mr. JInnab’s threat Linlithgow through the letter to Sir Roger Lumley. 
"of disciplinary The general public could not understand the cause or 
action given elfect causes of this anger. It knew that the Muslim 

League had felt unable to accept the 8th August 

( 1940 ) offer of Lore! Linlithgow. On the present occasion the scheme 
was almost “similar” — the expansion of the Governor-Gcnerars 

Executive Council and the setting up of the “National Defence 
Council” — with just a little difference. This difference was brought 
out hy Moulvi Fazlul Buq in his letter of resignation { Sent, 8, 1941 ) 
of membership of the.W'oiking Committee and of the Coimcil of the 
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All-India Muslim League — that last year’s proposal was^ concerned with the 
formation of an “an expanded war council composed of Indian States and 
representatives of the various political parties of India.” The present 
Defence Council will bo composed of “Indian States and representa- 
tives of the various provinces.” This, the Bengal Premier maintained, 
made “a fundamental difference” between the two proposals. On the 
present occasion there wore vacancies to bo filled up in the portfolio 
of Law and of that charged with Education, Health, Education and 
Indians Overseas. Sir Sultan Ahmed, who happened to be a member 

of the League Working Committee, was appointed to the former. 

There was no League resolution which stood in the way of any 
Muslim Leaguer agreeing to fill up a post, fallen vacant under the 

Government. He could not come within the “mischief” of the League 
resolution passed on Septond)er 2'), 1910. But Sir Sultan was 
condemned -expelled from the Tjcague ; his plea in this behalf being 
brushed aside as “peurile.” So was Begum Shah Nawaz whose 
plea that she had been invited as “a representative of women and 
as representative also of the Piinjal)”— was called “childish.” Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan — Premier of the Ibmjal) and Sir Muhammed 
Saadulla, Premier of Assam — saved their skin hut not their face by 
resigning from the Defence Council : Moulvi Eazlul Huq also resigned. 
But for the temerity of publicly challenging Ur, Jinnah’s autocracy and* 
arbitrary use of powers delegated to him ))y the annual session of 

the League and of throwing other choice adjectives at him, he had 

to pay a price. His compliance with the League resolution did not 
save him from expulsion. For reasons unstated Mr. Jinnah did 
not touch Sir Akbar Ilydari and Sir Feroze Khan Noon. His writ 

was not issued against them, thus taking away much from his 

claim that his organization “represented authoritatively the Muslim 

community”. 


This “domestic fuod,” publicly staged, had its serious side also. It 
touched on the conduct of Lord Linlithgow. When the personud 
‘‘Basis of appoint- National Defence Council” was announced, 

ment” to Defence and the names of the four Premiers of the only 

Council-two “autonomy Ministries” in India were found in it— the 

versons other eight having resigned as a protest against 

British policy in India— the question was naturally raised — did these 
gentlemen, three of whom happened to he members of the supreme 
executive of the All-India Muslim League, did they join the Council 
in their official capacity, in virtue of tlie position they held as heads 
of Ministries ? The public innocently believed that this was so ; the 
gentlemen concerned also acted under this belief. But Mr. Jinnah’s 

angry outburst from Hyderabad (Deccan), dated July 30. 1941, that 

members of the League who were co-operating wuth the Amery-Linlithgow 
plan had laid themselves open to “disciplinary action’' told 4,he world 

that something was wrong. The myrtery surrounding the matter cleared 
on September 26, when in pursuance of the League Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution passed on that day, both the Assam and the 
Punjab Premiers resigned from the Defence Council. In their state- 
ments on the subject both of them expressed “surprise’* that the 

“basis of appointment” to the JDefence Council appeared to have 
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had fcwo vernions. Thoy had been told that they were to be invited 
to this new organization as Premiers of their provinces. But in a 
letter writt(3n on July 20 by the Governor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah 
they found tlio other “basis of appointment” stated in clear language — 
thoy wore appointed as “representatives of the great Muslim community.” 
Mr. Jinnah read out this letter at the Working Committee meeting. 
The next day, July 27, a conimunique from Simla was issued, trying 
to explain this discrepancy. It stated the obvious — that Sir Sikander 
Hyet Khan, Sir Muhammed Saadulla, Moulvi Fazlul Huq and Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh were in the Council as Premiers of their 
respective provinces. Bub the bureaucracy could nob resist the temptation 
of adding a new appeal on behalf of the obvious ; this they did by doing 
a little homage to the shoeb-anchor of their policy, to the “Communal 
God” of their own creation. But the angry God was not so easily propiti- 
ated. On July 28, Mr Jinnah gave to the public the correspondence between 
him and the Governor of Bombay. It appeared therefrom that during 
a “conversation’’ between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Jinnah held on 
August 16, the latter had told the Governor-General that that was the “first 
time” he heard that the Premiers had been invited to the Defence Council in 
“their official capacity”. We have quoted in a previous page an extract from 
the Bombay Governor’s letter indicating the politiy followed. This finds fuller 
expression in the following words of the Government of India cotnrn unique : 

“It got’fl without Haying t}»at in Iho condiiionB of India it is not ponsible 
to Beparato in cHti mating (he cbnrBi'tfr or com posit ion of any public body the 
community or tho individual from his ropreseutative capacity. It was clearly 
desirable, too, that in a body (Icsigned to be as generally reprcBontative as was 
practicable, c»ue Bhouhl bo taken to cnBurc adequate leprcsentation to the great 
Muslim community. ’’ 

The writer of the communique did not feel that there was any 
contradiction between tliis concern for communal representation and 
the policy that had guided the composition of the 
‘^andl" funT’’~ Defence Council, expressed in his own words — “the 

what it it due to ? allocation of the seats assigned to British India was 

primarily by provinces.” His masters did not yet 
know that thoy must be prepared to lAnce the “first fruits” of their 
policy in the hands of the leaders of the Muslim League before they 
could bo allowed to approach the inner sanction of the community. 
In all places of pilgrimage, whether at Benares, or at Jerusalem, 
or at IVIecca, there are guardians at the gates who have first to be 
satisfied with offerings. In high politics also where religion has been 
called in to subserve material purposes, it is part of wisdom to 
observe this rule. Failing to do so, the Amery-Linlithgow combine 
invited and received “a rebuff from those on whom they had fawned,” 
to use Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s expressive language The Jinnah 
touch was more cruel — “according to Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Viceroy was double crossing him.” 

This episode was not the only symptom of Muslim League 
dissatisfaction with things as they were. It is too early to interpret 
the many influences that must have worked to create the impasse 
that needed a “purge” of even so consistent a communal politician 
as Maulvi Fazlul Huq who can boast even to-day that he has been 
holding the banner of his community aloft “in the teeth of opposition 
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from the most highly cultured, the most organized, and the most 
powerful non-Muslim community in India" — the Bengalee Hindus. Oh 
the surface it appeared to be a conflict between the individual and 
the party. Whether there were impersonal forces working in the 
heart of Muslim society in India, of liberalism against obscurantism, of 
the spirit of toleration against fanaticism in religious thought and conduct 
— we find few signs in the controversial literature to indicate their 
presence. Both Mr. Jinnah and the men and women whom he drove 
out of the Muslim League swore by separatist conceits and ambitions, 
uttered separatist slogans ; their utterances and activities did not show 
that they were prepared to grow out of the limitations they had imposed 
on themselves. Their attempt to capture political power, one can 
understand. But by their tactics they have created more difficulties 
for their community than they can solve. The “purge" of Muslim 
League members from the Bengal Ministry is an instance of this 
development. 

In response to Muslim League aggressiveness the Hindu Maha- 
sabha movement has been able to wean away the many progressive forces 
that went to the building up of the Indian National 
Congress, that have been trying to create unity out 
dignity diversities of our national life. Since the out- 

break of this war the organization has been doing its 
best to contribute to the success of war-efforts, frankly declaring tliat 
for the advance of their community’s particularistic interests — militariza- 
tion and' industrialization of the Hindus — “Hindudom must ally, 

unhesitatingly, in a spirit of responsive co-operation with the war-effort 

of the Government by joining the army, navy and air forces in as 

large a number as possible," to quote the words of Sri Vinayak 

Damodar Savarkar, President-elect of the 2i5rd session of the Maha- 
sabha. The speech from which these words are being quoted was 

to have been delivered by him at Bhagalpur during the last week of 
December, 1941. The bureaucracy of Bihar, however, put a ban on 
the session, leaving no choice to the leaders of the Mahasabha but 
defiance of this ban. The Chairman of the beception Committee, 
Kumar Ganganand Singh of Durbangha, and its Secretaries were all 

arrested. The President-elect, the Working President, Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. Moonje, Dr. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Mr. N. C. Chatterji, Raja Maheswar Dayal, 
Bhai Paramananda, Rai Gunendra Krishna Ray, and hundreds of 
leading Hindus were arrested on the way to or at Bhagalpur. This 
aberration could hardly be explaiped. The plea of Bakrid has been 
trotted out. But the authorities of the Mahasabha had decided that 
their session would conclude its sittings three days before this Muslim 
festival, long enough for things to settle down in that city and its 
neighbourhood. It is 'also to be noted that the local Muslim commu- 
nity made no public representation . to Government expressing any 
apprehension with regard to interference with the religious ceremonies 
connected with Bakrid. The officiousness of the Bihar bureaucracy 
is liable to one interpretation — and one only — the interpretation that 
found such a classic expression through the lips of the late Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, that of two wives — the favourite Muslim wife etc. 
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The Governor-General when approached at Calcutta for relief by 
Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, ex-Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
The Maha Sabba Court and President of the Bengal Hindu Maha 
•tand a part of Sabba, is reported to have refused to interfere with 
all-India develop- a matter “which was essentially a provincial one.” 

It is self-satisfied smugness like this that has made the 
Linlithgow regime such a dismal failure, that drives even men like 
the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri to declare that “bent and broken as 
he was in age, his sluggish blood ran somewhat swiftly” as he 
moved the resolution condemning the Bhagalpur ban at the last 
session of the National Liberal Federation of India held at Madras on 
December 26 and the succeeding days. A lover of “constitutionalism” 
that he has been all his life — even he thought that the Hindu 
loaders at Bhagalpur could not have “done less under the circumstan- 
ces.” The studied moderation of his language ought to have warned 
Government that matters wore being allowed to go “too far” ; that 
they could not play with the “ordinary rule” which required of the 
Government to assist the people to perform their lawful duties and 
exercise their lawful rights This Linlithgow failure — for, the ultimate 
responsibility of the Governor-Genral cannot be shirked by the plea of 
a provincial issue with which the Central Executive Government 
need not interfere — will remain a count against the Administration. 
From certain points of view the fight for elementary rights of citizenship 
fought by the loaders of the Hindu Maha Sabba aligns it with the 
forces represented in the Satyagraha movement, guided and controlled 
by Mahatma Gandhi, which has shown a now way to men and 
women for the assertion of their dignity. Even the Muslim League 
through all its threats and bombast talks of imitating the Congress 
technique. 


From this time on till Japanese forces appeared at Penang on 
the Bay of Bengal, when “the Jap had achieved command of the 
Even during crl- by the end of the war’s second week,” there was 

•is there was “nothing doing,” nothing to report on any easing of 

raeial discrl- thg tension between British Imperialism and Indian 
minatlon Nationalism, The 25 days of Japan’s victorious 

march during 1942 exposed before all the world the slender basis 
of the peace that Britain had imposed on this region of the earth. 
The moral and physical disruption of men and things in Malay that 
we witnessed during these few days has very few relieving features 
to enhance men’s respect for profiteers from imperialism. Even in 
the worst days of this debacle racial discrimination marked the 
conduct of political and social leaders in Malaya and Burma. It was 


even darkly hinted and made much of by Jap propagandists that 
in the use of soldiers made up of various racial and colour groups 
in the “Grand Army’* of the United Nations in this area there 
had been some sort of discrimination. It is , not possible to bring 
home this charge to any individual commander. The following from 
the London Daily Mail dated December 20, 1941, may help us to 
understand the matter in its real setting : “The British Command 
is deliberately using only part of its strength at these forward areas 
keeping substantial forces, including Australians, in reserve.” It is 
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not for the lay man to go into the reason or reasons for the 

tactics adopted. We know that by the end of December the British 
had been “out-numbered four-to-one ( or more ), out-planned, out- 
gunned, later out-tanked.” Confronted by such a desperate situation 
they decided to yield all of Malaya “saving the Australians for a 

compact shield of men north of Singapore.” {2'ime) This must have 
been the reason for the tactics on which such a sinister interpreta- 
tion has been placed. But there cannot be any manner of doubt that 
as in the Pearl Harbour so in Malaya and Burma there have been 
failures in correct conduct. 

The safety of Indians in Jap-infested areas is of immediote 
concern to us, however. Wo know hardly anything about how the 

6 or 7 lakhs of Indians in Malaya have been faring, 
?n*jiip-InfeBted”* Japanese moved too quickly for them to have 

gi-eag time to evacuate. But we know what happened to 

Indians in Burma— men, women and children — 10 
lakhs of them. As we send these pages to the press we learn that 
nearly half of them have fled to their country ; more than 95 per 
cent of them have lost their all ; they have returned to their country 
in rags and depend on the charity of their neighbours for their daily 
needs. The “Burma Koad” from Lashio bad carried a message of 
hope to China, had stood as a symbol of her unconquerable spirit. 
But the “Burma Eoads” that went north through jungles and hills, 
and carried these lakhs of people to India will live in history as 
symbols of death and misery, littered with the bones of men, women 
and children — thousand of them — who died of disease and starvation, 
haunted by the incompetence of oflicialdom and the brutality of 
Burmans. Mr Madliav Srihari Aney who is in charge of the port- 
folio of “Indians Overseas” was responsible for arrangements that ought to 
have been made to make the exit of Indians as comfortable as practicablo 
under war conditions. British administration in Burma broke down ; Indians 
were left to their own devices or to the mercy of Burmans. The report 
tendered by the five lakhs that could arrange to come through the 
horror is not creditable to Burmans ; a pall has fallen over the fate 
of the other five lakhs of Indians. The Indian member charged with 
looking after their safety and honour could do little for the relief of 
the former. Bed tape appeared to have halted his activities ; the 
military bureaucracy which resented civilian interference had its hands 
full in arranging for the retreat of the soldiery from Burma. The 
“No Man’s Land” between India and Burma was beyond Mr. Aney’s 
jurisdiction ; his being a peace-time job. The newly-organized Civil 
Defence portfolio w^as hardly out of its swaddling cloth. Ro Indians — 
men, women and children — fled from Burma. And the Indo-Burma 
Agreement and the heated controversy generated thereby — all this 
became irrelevant. In October, 1941, the Central Legislature at Simla 
had debated on the best way of protecting the material interests and 
the honour of the ten lakhs of Indians in Burma. Before December 
was out their material interests became the playthings of fate ; they 
left these in ruins in the towns and villages and the path-ways of Burma, 
victims to the rapacity of Burmans, and to the “scorched earth” 
policy followed by the military in Burma* They bad neither the time 
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nor the inclination nor the power to think these, of arranging for 
their protection. Life was more valuable. 


With this story of ruin in our immediate neighbourhood, fire 
and sword standing at our doors, the war in Europe receded to 
the distance that it physically has been ; its 
influence on our fate and fortunes had to be appreciated 
Injjlu with an effort of intellect. The Jap was at our 

gates. And we were unprepared. The shame and 
humiliation of it made vivid our lielplessness. Lord Linlithgow could 
only dilate on the virtues and beauties of bis August 8 (1940) offer ; 
make the usual appeal to the people of India to forget their “domestic 
differences” and work together as a whole. The National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Madras appealed both to the Government and 
the people to view the situation “realistically”, emphasising at the same 
time that “unity between the Government and the people" could 
become possible only by “a change in the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards India.” The All-India Hindu Mahasabha declared through 
its President, Sri Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, that “Japan’s entry iato 
the war against Ihntain and the United States need not cause any change 
in the attitude taken up by the Hindu Mahasabha towards the war 
effort... calculated to contribute to India’s defence." But fear was expressed 
by British papers that Japan will be trying to exploit the dying embers 
of Pan -Asiatic feeling. One of them, the ManchcHter Guardian if we 
remember aright, went so far as to darkly hint that if the British 
Government persisted in its flirtations with Muslim separatism, there 
might bo found Hindu public men to lend their ears to the siren songs of 


Jap propagandists. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League meeting at Nagpur expressed alarm at the “growing tendency in a 
'Section of tho British Press and politicians who under the stress of 
war against tho Axis Powers and the entry of Japan in the war, 
are urging a revision of tho policy hitherto followed and start a policy of 

appeasement of tho Congress ” If such a dire calamity was thrust 

on them by the Government, the Muslims will, the Committee warned, 
“ba comi)ollod to resist it with all the force at their command”, resul- 
ting in “a serious impediment of the country’s war efforts which has 
so far been largely carried on with tho help and support of 
Mussalmans.” The All-India Women s Conference meeting at Cocananda in 
Andhra Desa under the presidency of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
gave expression to authentic Indian feeling when it said that “Britain’s 
statements regarding her war aims cannot make any moral appeal to 
the peoples of the world as long as she refuses to alter her i)re8ent 
policy in regard to India.” 


Congress 

|)0'«Uion 

re-stated 


The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress meeting at Bardoli, after 14 months, passed 
a resolution on December 30, 1941, reiterating its 

belief that 


“full freedom for the people of India is cBBential, even more Bpeciallj at the 
present state of world turmoilB not only for IndiaM Bake, but for the sake 
of the world.” 

During these 14 months the Congress, under the leader- 
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ship of Mahatma Gandhi, had been engaged in a fight for “freedom 
of speech and corresponding action” which is the 
Bombay^resohitioD **breath of democracy.” During this fight 26,000 
of Sept, 1940 Congressmen had suffered imprisonment and “many 
thousands who offered Satyagraha in the Frontier 
Province and elsewhere were not arrested.” And, after giving due 
consideration to all the facts, internal and external, that have heen 
shaping world history during these months, the Committee reverted 
to the policy laid down by the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Committee passed on September 16, 1940. This resolution had invited 
Gandhiji’s leadership of the Congress which he had resigned as a 
result of the “Poona offer” of co-operation with war-efforts in India. 

The “Poona offer”, that had hoped “to end the deadlock in India 

in co-operation of the British people”, had lowered the flag of 
non-violence to meet exigent dangers, stood revoked. The Bombay 
resolution sought to restore the policy and practice hitherto followed — 
“the policy and practice of non-violence, not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj t but, so far as this may be possible of application, in free 
India.” This return of the Congress “prodigal” at Bombay enabled 
Gandhiji to take up the leadership of the Congress again, and help 
it organize the Satyagraha Movement (1940 — ’41). 


But discussions in the Working Committee at Bardoli opened 
his eyes to the fact that the majority of its members were not 
prepared to take up the position that “the Congress 
DreteUon of these refuse participation in the present or all wars 

various changes ground principally of non-violence.” This was 

the “interpretation” that Gandhiji had put on the 
Bombay resolution ; his “astonishment’’ was great, therefore, when he 
found most members differing from it. And on re-reading the 
Bombay resolution he found that they were right, and that he 
“bad read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear.” This 
discovery of his own error left him no choice but to retire from 
Congress leadership— leadership in “the struggle for resistance to war 
effort on grounds jjj which non-violence was not indispensable" — in 
which, as the other members thought, the “opposition need not be 
on the ground of non-violence." He addressed a letter to Moulana 


Abul Kalajn Azad, the Congress President, asking to be relieved of 
the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution. The 
Working Committee did this by a separate resolution, assuring him 
at the same time that the Congress “would like to extend its (non- 
violence) scope as far as possible even in a free India.” This 
resolution and Gandhiji ’s decision left the Congress free to take up 
the “Poona” position again ; the Bardoli resolution showed that the 
door was “not barred altogether against the Congress participation" 
in war effort, “certainly not on the ground of non-violence.” This 
has been Gandhiji ’s interpretation of the Bardoli resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, passed in full appreciation of the 
developments precipitated by Japan's attack on British, U. S. A. and 
Dutch possessions in south-east Asia. The Congress did not make 
any “offer” to the Government ; the Government did not show any 
inclination to take advantage of the “Poona" spirit. 
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Weakened by internal dififerences, frustrated by Government 
policy, confronted by bureaucratic incompetence, threatened by a near 
invasion of their territories and waters and the air 
Rabindra Nath over their heads— people in India appeared to have 
Tagore resigned themselves to the disturbance of the many 

certainties of their existence. This spirit of resignation 
ill accords with the dignity of human nature ; it cannot help us to 
defend and protect-cven our material interests. Disgust with a short- 
sighted State policy may bo largely responsible for the helplessness 
that is being widely felt. But against State policy in India our 

people have battled, and come out with morale toned up, with 

understanding cleared, with national cohesion strengthened, with national 
self-respect re-vivified. For a century prophets, philosophers, and poets 
have been thinking of this better and higher life for India’s men and 
women, have been singing of the glory to be in the life of their 
people. We look to them ; we have need of them. One of them 

who combined in himself for about half-a-century all these functions 

for us, left us, on an August day, when we needed him most. During 
the Swadeshi days he was the minstrel of our awakening, inspiring 
uff' to do and dare. We who were young in those days are what 

we are to-day because he lived and worked in our midst, spoke to 
us, sang to us. During the humiliation of the Jallianwala days he 
divested himself of honour conferred on him by the bureaucracy and 
dared stand among his insulted countrymen as one of themselves. 
In every crisis of our national life since those days be has stood forty years 
back forth as the organ voice of our national yearnings, as the singer of 
“flaming words to the assembly.” The world also looked upon him 

in this light. China looked at Santi-Niketan with hope, Japan for 
approbation. He, one of the elders of the human race, suffered agony 
where human dignity was trampled under foot ; his burning words 
scorched the aggressor and the oppressor ; his songs inspired the down- 
trodden to stand up in front of regnant wrong and shame it into 
observing the decencies of human life. Centuries laboured to give 
birth to a human being endowed with such a myriad mind, with 
such a thousand-petalled heart. He bore the name of the Sun-God ; 
under his gaze Nature and man’s world warmed into new 

beauty. He carried to the world’s heart the message of this new 
creation. And the world received it with thankfulness. Today the 
messenger of all this light, of all this hope, of all this 

inspiration, has winged his flight beyond the eternal seas. We 
sorrow, and the world sorrows with us. But with this feeling is 
mingled the sense of glory that such a man had lived amosgst us, 

had spoken to us, bad sung to us. Impelled by these feelings we 
Join in the world’s procession that carries its homage to the memory 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore. May his inspiration abide with us, help 
us to come with dignity out of the testing time that confronts us ! 
(Specially contributed by Sri Sureah Chandra Deb). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — lOlh. to 22nd. November 1941 

Indian Troopb in action 

Convention was laid aside on the openinji; day of the autumn session of the Council 
of State at New Delhi on the 10th. November 1941 when immediately after the 
swearing-in of new members —among whom were four Executive Councillors, Str 
Archibald Wavcll^ Sir Akbar Jlydari^ Sir Feroz Khan Noon and Dr, E. Raghabendra 
Rao — the President welcomed the new Oommander-iti-Chief, in a speech recounting 
the brilliance and sound strategy with which Sir Archibald War ell had carried 
out his opervtions last year in the Middle East, 11 is recent visit to lliirma and 
Malaya, declared the President, should result, in an even greater co-ordination of 
war effort throughout this area, so essential for India’s secuiit.y. 

Briefly acknowledging this tribute and more elaborately answering a 
question, General Waveil refer reel to the great part played by Indian troops in 
the various theatres in the Middle East. The following is the text of Sir Archibald 
WavelVa statement : — 

“It gives me much ideasure to respond to the request of the Ilon’ble Member, 
As Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East for two years, I can give personal 
testimony to the splciKlid part played by the British and Indian troops from India 
in the contributing to the destruction of Marshal GrazianVs invading army in 
tire Western Desert of Bgypb to the extinction of the Italians’ East 

African Empire. 

“When my predecessor replied to a similar question on March 10 last, he 
recounted the groat achievements of the 4th and bth Indian Divisions in the 
Western Desert and in tlie Sudan and Eritrea. At the time lie spoke, the great 
majority of these troops stood before the towering heights of Keren, where the 
whole of the Italian forces in Eritrea, reinforced from Abyssinia, had gathered 
to bar further progress towards the capital, Asmara, and the i)ort, Massuwa. of the 
oldest Italian Colony, on which they had spent so much money and such pride. 

Storming of Kerkn 

“The Italians, with some justification, judged the Keren position impregnable, 
and I must confess that I bad myself at one time doubts of our ability to break 
through. Not only had it great natural slrcnglh, but it liad been fortified with 
much skill and was held by troops superior in luimbors to the attackers. We 
made three attempts to storm this position, and were successful at the third 
attempt on March 27, after moic than three weeks fighting. The gallantry and 
determination with which this i> 08 ition was carried will always be a proud memory 
in the history of the Indian Army. 

“Ihe captiiie of Keren broke the resistance of the Italian Army in Eritrea. 
Although the country between Keren and Asmara is immensely difiicult, and 
there is at least one pjosition equal in natural strength to that of Keren, the 5th 
Indian Division, which pursued the enemy, rapidly overcame resistance and Asmara 
Burrendered on Aiiril 1, less than a week after the fall of Keren. Some attempt 
was made to defend the port of Massawa, but this was soon captured and by the 
end of the first week in April, the whole of Eritrea was in our hands and the 
threat to our communications through the Red Sea removed. The 5th Division 
continued the pursuit 2(XJ miles southwards into Abyssinia and the final act of 
their campaign took pl.ace at Ainha Alagi, a position even more naturally 
formidable than that at Keren. After a period of difiicult fighting, the Viceroy 
of Italian East Africa, the Duke of Aosta, Burrendered to the Commander of the 
5th Indian Division. At Amba Alagi the troops from the Sudan joined hands 
with General Cunningham’s troops from East Africa, who had made a very 
remarkable advance by Kisraayu, Mogadisebio, Harrar and Addis Ababa. With 
the fall of Amba Alagi, Italian resistance in their Empire of East Africa 
practically ceased, though there still remained considerable forces to be cleared up 
in the southwest of the country and one small pocket in the norlh-west, at Gondar. 
Indian troops from Aden bad. meanwhile, taken part in a skilful little operation 
for the recovery of British Somaliland. 

12 
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Conquest of Eritrea 

“In ft four months cam])ai^n from the middle of January to the middle of 
May, the 4th and t^)th Indian Divisions had completed the conquest of Eritrea and 
of the northern half of Abyssinia. It was a very remaikable achievement. In the 
earlier stages of the war, I had frequently discussed with my subordinate com- 
rades (‘Oncerned whether a cam])ai‘^n from the Sudan against Eritrea had any 
l^ood prospect of success. We had come to the conclusion that in view of the 
dinicnliics of the country it would require a minimum of two first class divisions, 
imeked by a considerable weight of artillery and that even then it would be 
ft long and costly process. We certainly never hoiked that two divisions, with 
less than the ordinary amount of artillery, could accomplish the difficult task 
BO swiftly and effectively. 

“The two Victoria Cross awarded by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
soldiers of the Indian Army for deeds of valour in Italian East Africa are 
fitting marks of the courage disiilayed in this great achievement. The two 
recipients represent two categories of great importance in the Indian Army. 
Lieutenant llhagat is a fine example of the officer cadets selected for and trained 
in the Indian Military Academy before the war and represents the leadership of 
young educated Imfia ; while the late Subedar lUchpal Ram is typical of the 
veteran class of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Cllicers, who for many years have 
formed the backbone of the Indian Army. 

‘'The turn of events elsewhere made it impossible for me to give these two 
Divisions any rest after their East African campaign. Immediately after the fall 
of Keren, I liad ordered the 4th. Indian Division back to Egypt, and even before 
the fall of Ainba Alagi, a great majority of the 5th. Indian Division was ordered 
to follow. 1'heir conquests in Eiitrea arc being garrisoned mainly by battalions 
of the Indian States Forces which have gone overseas. 

To THE Rescue of Greece 

“The situation tliat necessitated the urgent recall to Egypt of the 4th. and 
5tb. Divisions will bo remembered by Hon’ble Members. At the end of October 
IIMO the Italians had made a wanton and unprovoked attack on Greece. They 
had been successfully repulsed by the gallant Greeks and had even been driven 
out of the greater part of Southern Albania. Early in 1941, however, it became 
obvious that the Germans were preparing to march through Bulgaria to attack 
the Greeks on the other side, and tlie Greek Government appealed to Great Britain 
for assistance. Wo were iu honour bound to afford all possible aid to meet this 
unprovoked aggression ; so practically the whole of the trained and equipped troops 
available in the Middle East were oidered to Greece, and our conquests in Cyrenaica 
were left to be held by a garrison of nartly trained and partly equipped trooops ; 
I made a miscalculation here ; I dia not expect any enemy counter-attack before 
the end of April at the earliest by which time I hoped to have back at least a 
part of the seasoned Indian Division from Italian East Africa and to have complet- 
ed the equipment of the troops left in Cyrenaica, which consisted of a British 
armoured brigade, an Australian Division and an Indian Motor Brigade. All these 
were short of equipment transport and training. The Indian Motor Brigade had 
only arrived in the Middle East a month or two previously and I had sent it up 
to Cyrenaica to complete its training and to await the completion of its equipment. 
Unfortunately, the enemy attacked at least a month before I had expected it 
possible. 

“The resistance put up for 48 hours by this Indian^ Motor Brigade at Mechili 
was a fine exara])lo of courage and determination. Even when surrounded by 
superior enemy forces, with a largo number of tanks and artillery, the greater 
proportion of them succeeded in breaking through the enemy ring and escaping. 
One regiment of the brigade, the 18th. Cavalry, has for more than five months, 
been sharing in the heroic defence of Tobruk, from which it has lately been relieved. 
1 am told the regiment claims to have bayoneted over 200 of the enemy. 

“No Indian troops, except for a few technical personnel, took part in the 
campaign in Greece or the defence of Crete ; but Indian troops were at the same 
time engaged in a fresh theatre of war of great importance to the defence of India. 
Early in April, a political adventurer in the pay of the Axis, Rashid Ali, with 
the backing of certain highly placed Array Commanders iu Iraq, overthrew the 
legitimate Government and seized power by a coup d’etat, 'i'o safeguard our inter- 
ests in Iraq, so vital to the defence of India, an Indian Brigade landed at Basra 
iu the middle of April aud was followed by another by the end of the month. 
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Rashid Ali, at the instigation of his German masters, thereupon made an attack 
on the Air Force Cantonment at Habhaniyah, 40 miles from Baghdad. I will not 
go into the details of this sorry business. Rashid Ali and his supporters, finding 
that the Germans who had instigated their crime were unwilling or unable to 
render them effective support and that the majority of opinion in their own country 
was against them, fled on the ariival of a small British force outside Baghdad, 
when the rebellion ended and the legitimate Government was restored to power. 
Part of a Gurkha battalion, flown up from Basra, contributed to the successful 
defence and counter-attack of the Air Force establishments at Habbaniyah, while 
Indian troops moving up from Basra soon restored order in the remainder of the 
country, where they are now on excellent terms with the inhabitants. 

Syrian Campaign 

“The next scene of operation was Syria, During the revolt in Iraq, the 
Vichy French in Syria had allowed the Germans full use of their aerodromes 
and their facilities to assist the rebels in Iraq, and everything showed that the 
Germans were making preparations to obtain complete control of the country, 
contrary to the terms of the Armistice, which the subservient French Government 
at Vichy allowed them to ignore without inotest. This danger to our position 
in the Middle East could not be tolerated, and although the foices available were 
insufficient for a rapid occupation of Sjria, we were compelled to take action 
forthwith. In these 0 ()erations. a brigade of the 4th Indian Division played an 
outstanding and distjnguished part. It is not too much to say that tlie capture 
of Damascus, which naturally had a very considerable effect on the campaign, 
was mainly due to the brilliant action of this brigade. They suffered severe 
casualties while fighting, almost alone and unsupported, in the village of Messo 
against heavy guns and tanks, but their self-sacrifice secured the capitulation of 
Damascus. Temporarily a considerable number of that brigade became prisoners 
of the Vichy French but ha pily the whole of these prisoners were returned 
shortly after the Armistice. 

“Indian units from Iraq, also took part in the Syrian campaign, moving 
across the desert towards Aleppo. 

Action Against Iran 

“Finally, there is the recent action in Persia. Once again, the agents of the 
Axis were endeavouring to prepare the way for the German occupation of Persia 
and the sabotage of our interests. Hon’ble Members will appreciate what a danger 
to the defence of India this would have involved, Kepresenfations to the J'eisinn 
Government having proved unavailing, it was impossible to accept the danger, 
both to our off supplies and to the general defence of Indio, and British and 
Indian troops advanced into Iran at two points on August 25, while our Russian 
allies moved in from the north. Fortunately, although there were one or two shaip 
encounters, the swiftness and efficiency with which the move was executed and 
the obvious unwillingness of the Iranian people themselves to resist, biought 
hostilities to an end in a few days with little loss of life. A new Iranian Govern- 
ment was established, with which we are closely co-operating, 

“Meanwhile, other Indian troops were engaged in the western desert, especially 
in some operations on the Egyptian frontier in the middle of June, in which they 
conducted themselves with their usual gallantry. Although we were finally 
compelled to withdiaw, these operations were successful in ennsing the enemy 
severe loss and in stopping any danger of an invasion of Egypt. 

“The above gives a brief recoid of the exploits of Indian troops dining the 
last three or four months. I should like to inform lion’ble Membeis that a 
booklet will shortly be published giving a history of the campaigns in which Indian 
troops have been engaged since the beginning of the war upto the end of the 
campaign in Syria, It is entitled, I understand. “The Tiger Strikes.*^ 

“An Impressive Record’* 

‘*I am sure, Hon’ble Members will agree that the record of Indian troops 
in this war is a most impressive one, and 1 am proud to have bad these troops 
under mv command in several theatres. Their training, their discipline, physique 
and morale have excited admiration wherever they have been, and I can assure 
^ou that the military reputation of India’s fighting men stands very high 
in all parts of the middle East. When I was at Home recently, I enquired 
after the Indian transport contingent, which went to France at the beginning 
of the war, took part in the battles in France and is now in England. I had 
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not the opportunity to see them, but I was informed that in England, as 
elsewhere, tlieir beaiing and bdmviour was excellent, and my requests for their 
return to India weie met with a reluctance to si-arc them. I have also recently 
visited Burma and Malaya and ha\e seen as many as I could of the Indian 
troops there. 1 can assure you of their welfare and of the good impression they 
have created. 

“India’s troops are serving at a considerable distance from their homes, 
but they are none the less fighting India’s battle and are by their skill and 
courage preventing the approach of war to India itself.” 

Defence Consultative Committee 

The Ifonso then took up Sir Archibald WarclVs motion for the election of 
four non-oflicial members to serve on the Defence Consultative Committee. 

Mr. l\ N, Sapru, welcoming the formation of the iJefcnce Consultative 
Committee, said that he saw in it the partial fruition of their elfoits to secure the 
transfer of control of defence to Indian memheis of the Centinl Legislatine. He 
wanted the (yominander-in-Chicf to give the members of the Defence Committee an 
o])portunity to visit places like Mhow, Ambala, and Itelgaum which were not 
included in their last tour of military establishments in India. While he was glad 
that Indian piinces and other prominent Indians had been to the front, he 
regretted that no eflbit had been made to invito members of the Cential Legislature 
to tlieatrcH of war in Egypt, the Middle East and Hingnpoie. He also suggested 
that in view of its im])ortance, the number of memheis of llie Defence Committee 
should ho increased. He also desired that the minutes of the meetings of the 
committee should be circulated for their iuformaii(n aid guidance. 

Sir, Archibald Wavcll, in reply, appreciated and welcomed the interest 
shown by tlie members in dcfeine matters and said lliat the fiist meeting of the 
Defence Consultative Committee had been found to he extiemely useful and valuable 
to both sides. As legaids the question of visits to the mihlaiy establishments, he 
said, arrangements had already been made for members of the committee to visit 
certain ammunition factories and estuhlishments in India and he was always 
prepared to have arrangements made for tliem to visit any military estahlishmentB. 

As regards the question of visiting theatres of war abroad, it conceined the 
Commnnders-in-Chief of the particular theatres of war to be visited and there 
was also the question of making necessary transj-ort arrangements. As the 
Cominaiuler-in-(^hief of the Middle East, he would have welcomed such a visit 
from them and ho w’as sure that so far as the ^liddle East was concerned his 
successor there would not place any obstacle before tliem. 

Referring to the demand tor incieasing the number of members of the 
committee he said that the present number was the highest they could deal with 
conveniently and he could not increase it further. He assured Mr. Sapru that 
he would have the question of circulating the minutes of meetings of the committee 
looked into though ho felt that many of tl»e matters befoie the committee were 
of a secret nature and could not be ciiculaled, even to mem.bcrs, in printed form. 

He also gave an assurance tliat at the next meeting of the committee 

information about the Indian navy and the air force would be given to the 
members. JIo said tliat the only reason why such information was not given 

at the last meeting was that it was the hist meeting of tlic committee and they 

had a great deal to get through and luncc they could not find time to deal witn 

the air force and the navy. The House at this stage adjouiued. 

Muslim Lkagukub’ Walk-out 

11th. NOVEMBER ;-~Tlie memheis of the Muslim League Party staged a 
formal walk-out this morning after their leader, Mr. Hussain Iwaw, had made a 
brief statement. Mr. Imam stated that they had decided to take that action in 
consonance with the decision of the Muslim League Party in the Cential Assembly, 
as a mark of protest and resentment against the action of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in India. He declared that the Muslims expected and were entitled to 

better treatment than had been meted out to them. They had never refused to 
cooperate with the Goverinucnt: they had gone out of their way to facilitate and 
conciliate the Government by agreeing to drop the question of future constitution 
and Pakistan for the duration of the war. 

Mr. Imam went on to say that after the clear and convincing statement 

made in the other House by Mr. M, A, Jinvah, he did not think it necessaiy 

to £;o over in detail the same ground. They hud been ’blufifed’ by the scheme o{ 
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expansion of the Executive Council : the expansion was a caniouflapo. The port- 
folios previously held by Indians had been split up to make room for the expansion 
but the bigger and more important nortfolioa like Finance and Defence had not 
been given to Indians. He asserted that the portfolio of Education, Health and 
Lands, which had been held all along by one person, was far loo big in war 
time, to be in the hands of one member. Referring to the portfolio of Indians 
Overseas, Mr. Hussain Imam declared that the new member for Indians Overseas 
was not really in charge of Indians Oveiseas: he was only in charge of Indians 
within the British Dominions. He was not in charge of Indians in foreign 
countries like the United States of America. In the case of the Home Department 
only its appendix had been severed to create the two portfolios. Civil Defence and 
Information. The Indians had not really been given any power. 

If this fight was for the safety of India, as they were told, w'ent on Mr. 
Imam, no one was more incompetent to he in charge of the Defence department 
than the urcsent incumbent. He asserted, This is a war to I'crpctuate India’s 
slavery and keep us down. VVe have no place, wc are not entitled to any footing 
in the Defence department. It is not the defence of India’s liberty ; but it is the 
defence of India's slavery. By their inesent action, the Government are making 
plain what their future intentions are.'' Other conntiics, Mr. Imam said, who had 
lost their freedom, were continuing their fight from the cnnital of the Biitish 
Empire, with the hope that at the end of the war, they vvoiilu have their liberty 
restored to them. ‘Are we to understand’, he asked, ‘that this ])resent fight is for 
the future betterment of India — Pakistan for us and Hindustan for our friends 
here V He hoped that the Goverment of India would not wait for the day when 
it would be impossible for them to check the advance of India towards her 
destiny at home. At the conclusion of the statement, Mr. Imam, followed by two 
other League members, walked out. 

Purchase of Railways 

An emphatic pica to take advantage of the large sterling resources in London 
and the purchase forthwith of not only the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
and R. K. R. but also all the other company-managed railways was made by 
Pandit Hirdoy Nath Kunzru in support of bis resolution in the Council of State 
this morning. The resolution asked the Government to give notice to the Bengal 
and Noitli-Westei n Railway and the Roliilkband and Kumaon Railway of the 
termination of their contracts by Dec. 31, 1941, and to })iiicha8e the two railway 
systems and place them under State management. Pandit Kunzni exidained that 
50 per cent of the R. K. Railway and 40 per cent of the B. N. W. Railway 
already belonged to the State. 

Referring to the early history of the purchase of these two railway systems, 
Pandit Kunziu said that the Government wore already committed to the 
progressive State management of the Indian railways. As for the B. N. W. 
Railway, he referred to the resolution adopted by the Asstn»bly in 1931 at the 
instance of the then lUilway Member, Sir Gcoige Rainy, and ihe debate in the 
Assembly in 1937. He claimed that on both the occasions, the Government stated 
that they did not exercise their option for the purchase oi the B. N. W. Railway 
on financial grounds. On both the occasions, the Government had ex])lained 
that the deferred purchase of the railway would enable them to offer a reduced 
amount of the purchase ]nice. Pandit Kunzru enquiicd what would be the 
savings in the purchase price of the railway now and urged that the financial 
situation being very favourable, the Government should exercise their ot»tion now*. 
Pandit Kunzru also pointed out that in case the option was not exercised 
this year, and no fresh contract was entered into with the Company, the Govern- 
ment would not be able to purchase the railway for the next 40 years. 

Mr. Srviarain Mahta, supporting ihe reBoluiion, reminded the Council 
that the Legislative Councils of the United Ihovinccs and Bihar and Orissa had 
passed resolutions favouring the purchase of the Railway. 

The Communkations ^jecietary, Mr. S, N. Boy, re} lying to the debate, 
said that the Government were carefully and actively examining the whole question 
and were fully aware of the various issues raised by the mover of the resolution. 
He said that in case the Government were to decide to purchase the railway, they 
would have to pay in cash Rs. 14,04 lakhs for the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, in addition to the payment for debentuies amounting to £975, CCO. The 
total price, therefore, would be about Rs. 15 crores. Another three crores of 
lupecB irould have to be paid for acquiring the R, E. Railway. He announced 
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thftt the Government would remain neutral, in case the resolution was passed 
to a division. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru, supporting Pandit Kunzru’s resolution, said that the 

C urchase pri(’e had already gone up since 1927 and they could not say what would 
e the position 40 years lienee He also drew the attention of the House to the 
general dissatisfaction among the users of these railways with the management. 
Ho felt that Htate management would be a great improvement on the present 
company management and a great benefit to the public. 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to tlie point made by Mr. S. N. Roy, that if they 
waited till 1982 they could acquire the railways without any payment, drew 
attention to the fact that the B. N. W. Railway alone was making an annual 
profit of over a more of rupees and the profit that would accrue to them during 
these 40 years, if they a quired the railways, would more than compensate for the 
payment of a few orores of rupees as purchase price. He asked the Government 
what actually wore the financial problems which were being considered by them. 
He could see no valid reason for postponing this question. He urged the Govern- 
ment to take into serious consideration the dissatisfaction felt by the public over 
the management of the railways. The resolution was passed by the Council. 

Architect’s Profession 

Mr. M, N. Dalai then moved a resolution recommending the appointment of 
a committee of ofi'uials and non-officials consisting of professional architects, 
Government representatives concerned with public works, and representatives 
of the building trade, with a view to organising suitably and to regulate the 
practice and pro‘'e8sion of duly qualified architects in India by a system of 
registration on lines similar to those adopted in the registration of the profession 
of auditors and medical and legal practitioners by legislation or otherwise. 
i^ardar Bahadur Sardar Bohha Singh supported the resolution. 

Sir Firoz Khan Nocm, Member for Labour, stated that he was in entire 
sympathy with the principles and objects of the proposal but in war time, when 
the Government had a great deal of other things to do« it was not opportune to 
suggest their taking up this question. Ho assured the mover that the 
Government would, at the earliest opportunity, go into the question of regulating 
the architect’s i)rofes8ion. On this assurance, the mover withdrew his resolution. 
International Labour Conference 

9'hc Council then proceeded to discuss Mr. P. N, Sapnis's resolution 
regretting that neither employers nor labour were represented by men of their 
own choice at the rcicnt session of the International Conference in the United 
Stales and that the delegation was ]>urely ofiicial and recommending that it should 
be made clear ihut in future the principle that both labour and employers should be 
represented by their own nominees should not be departed from. 

Moving his ropolnlioii, Mr. Sapui legretted that the practice of sending 
a representative of tl.e labour movement in India to the International Conference 
which had been followed for nearly 20 years liad been broken this year. He 
said that under Art. 2S9 t)f the Peace Treaty of 1918, the Government nndcitook 
to send a representative of the strongest labour organisation in the country to 
the International Labour Conference. He asserted that this year, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress had actually been called upon to elect a delegate but 
since the nominee was not aeceptable to the Government they decided to send 
only official nominees. Mr. Haprn said that they were told that there was a split 
in the labour movement in this country and hence they could not find out 

who was the real representative of labour. He asserted that there might have 

been a split in the labour movement before but it had been healed in 1939. 

Even if there had been a split, the Government ought to have accepted the 
principle laid down in Art, 389 of the Peace Treaty and sent a representative 
of the strongest organisation in India, namely, the All-India Trade Union 

Congress. He emphasised the great importance attached to the conference which 
iTesident Roosevelt himself addressed and by which the economic clause of the 
Atlantic Ohaiter was considered. The importance attached to the conference 
by the British Government was evident from the fact that no less a person 
than the Deputy Prenr.ier, Mr. Attlee, represented Britain at the conference. It 
was very regret table that Indian labour should not have been represented at 
such an important conference. The real reason for this action, he said, was that 
Government apprehended that the lab our representative would do propaganda iu 
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America against the Government. There was no justification for that fear. 
Mr, Saprii declared that he was not for Nazism or FasciRra and admired the 
heroic resistance put up against the most disgusting imperialism that the world 
had seen. But, if Britain was really fighting for democracy and freedom of all 
countries, they should follow the princijdes of democracy in the case of India 
and not deny her the right to have her real representative at the international 
gathering. “If you are fighting for democracy, your propaganda must be on 

democratic lines. You cannot follow Nazi methods in snp]>re8sing Indian propaganda 
in other countries'^ Referring to the second pait, Mr. 8apru requestccl the 

Government to give an assurance that in future at least, the principle of sending 
a real nominee of employers and labour to the conference would be recognised. 

Str Feroz Khan Noon, replying to the debate, said that he was in entire 
sympathy with the second part of the resolution and lie could assure the mover 
that so far as the future was concerned, the Government would always follow 
the principle they had been following all these years, of sending a representative 
of labour to the International Con fei once. But he could not accept the first 
portion of the resolution because the circumstances this year were oxeeiUional. 
It was true that the Government had asked the A *1. T. iJ. C. to elect a aclegato 
and they elected Mr. Kalappa. But there was a split in the movement, one 
section being led by Mr. Misra and the other by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. The 

other section was completely onpoked to the representalive chosen by the 
A. -I. T. U. C. In these emoarrassing circumstances, the Government 
decided not to send any representative of Labour as it was not possible 

for them to find out who was the true representative. 

He assured the mover that the Government liatl no apprehension that Mr. Kalapp/i, 
if sent to America, might utilise the op|)ortunily to do anti* Biitish pro}>aganda. 
He said there was already a good deal of anti-British propaganda and the Govern- 
ment had no reason to fear on that Sv'ore. He reminded the House that just before 
the outbreak of the war, Mr. Nimhkar, who was a communist, was sent as repre- 
sentative of Labour to the International Conference at Geneva. Not only that, when 
he expressed a wish to visit Russia, he himself had given liim facilities to do so. 
If labour leaders and workers had really no sympathy for Nazism or Fascism, as 
Mr. tSapru had said, then men like Mr. Nimhkar ought not to he in jail hut ouglit 
to he with the Government outside. He hoped that Mr. Nimhkar would soon be 
out of jail and working with them. In view of his assurance about the second 
portion of the resolution, if Mr. Sapru was prepared to withdraw the first part of 
it, he had no objection in accepting the latter part. 

Mr. Sapru insisted that the Government must have had ulterior motives in 
not sending a representative of Labour to the International Conference, though Hir 
Feroz might not he aware of them. But as a gesture of goodwill, he witlidrew the 
first portion of the resolution. The resolution as amended was passed by the 
House. The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

Mines Maternity Benefit Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER : — Four Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, were 
passed by the Council this morning. They were two hills further to amend the 
Code of Ciivxinal Procedure, the bill to amend the Factories Act and the hill to 
regulate the employment of women in mines lov a certain period before and after 
child birth and to provide for payment of maternity benefit to them. The first 
three bills were passed without any amendment. 

During the consideration of the Mines Maternity Benefit Bill, Mr. P. N, Sapru 
suggested that the total period of maternity benefit of a woman worker in a 
mine should be extended from two months to three months, namely, six weeks 
before and six weeks after child birth. 'Jhis was, he pointed out, the period lai<l 
down in the draft convention adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1919. He said that the women who were entitled to the maternity benefit in any 
mine were extremely few and consideiiug the wage of a woman worker was always 
less than that of a male worker, the increase in the cost of production on account 
of the extensiou of maternity benefit to three months would be insignificant. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noorx, while sympathising with the suggestion, pointed out 
that the number of child-bearing women employed in mines was very small and 
considering the competition and cheapness of labour in India, if the period of 
maternity was extended as suggested, roineowners might altogether stop employing 
child-bearing women. He said that in the matter of such legislation it was desir- 
able to proceed by small degrees. 
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After a minor drafting amendment moved by Mr. S, A. Lai had been accepted, 
the Bill waB passed. The Council then adjournea till Monday, November 17. 

Woman’s College for Aligarh 

17tli. NOVEMBER : -The Council passed two Bills to day, one further to 
amend the Aligarh MuHlim University Act, 1920 and the other to alter the 
constitution of iho Board of 'JTustecs of the I’ort of Madras, both as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
University Act, ,Sir i\f<ilio}ned Yakub and Mr. P, N. Sapru welcomed the proposal 
to organise a degree college for women, to bo afliliated to the University. Pandit 
Hridan Nalk Kumru, while not wishing to oi)pose the Bill, said that he would 
have preferred if gills were to receive education in the Aligarh Muslim University 
in the same \Yay as boys, instead of in a separate college. The establishment 
of such a college would, lie felt, be a contravention of the principle underlying 
the Aligarh Univeisity which was a unitary teaching university. 

The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

M A nil AS Port Trust Bill 

Speaking on the Bill to alter the constitution of the Madras Port Trust, Mr. 
P. AT. Sapru said that ho could not whohdieartedly 8up])ort the Bill. Uo declared 
that the constitution of a Port Trust should be exclusively Indian. The present 
constitution, to his mind, savoured of racial discrimination and imperialistic 
tendency, to which he was totally opposed. But he did not want to oppose the 
Bill. Sir A. P. Pafro, supporting the Bill, emphatically denied that the constitution 
of the Madras Port 'rrust in any way indicated racial discrimination or imperialism. 
He asserted that the present distiibution of seats on the Port Trust among the 
various interests concerned was very equitable. However, it was a pity that the 
Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association had not been given a scat but many 
members of tlie Association were also members of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and the interests of the 
piecegoods merchants would be adequately protected by those members. After a 
orief reply by Str Andrew Clow the Bill was passed. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Tndianisation of Royal Indian Navy 

18th. NOVEMBER : — The Council of State this morning accepted a resolution 
moved by Pandit H. N. Kunzru recommending that full use be made of the 
material available in India for the recruitment of ofiicers for the Royal Indian 
Navy with a view to its Indianization. Pandit Kunzru said that the demand 
for the Indianization of the K. I. N. was part of the general demand for the 
complete Indiani/.ation of all defence services of the country. He recalled that 
when the Wovcin incut introduced a bill for the establishment of an Indian 
navy in 1928 it was rejected by the Legislature and non-ofticial members of both 
the Houses criticised the ration of 2:1 of British and Indian otlicers in the 
navy decided upon by the (fovornment. It was not till 1934 that the Royal 
Indian Navy in its prcs(Mit form was started. Pandit Kunzni complained that 
since 1931 in spite of repeated representations that ratio of British and Indian 
otlicers in the K. I. N. had not been reduced. He said that he w'ould be greatly 
surprised to hear that the i)ro))ortion of Indian ofiicers to the total strength in 
l)Oth the regular ranks and the reserves of the Royal Indian Navy at the present 
was more than onelhird. Pandit Kunzru then quoted from the speeches of Sir 
Robert Oassels, Sir Philip Chetwode and Admiral Walling praising the quality 
of Indian ofiicers in the navy and assuring that the ratio of British and Indian 
ofiicers laid down was not sacred and could be later altered. He regretted that 
nothing had been done ao far to alter the ratio. 

On account of the war the R. I. N. had been expanded considerably;* naval 
reserves of olliccrs bad been established. The actual figures of ofticers in these 
establishments were not available to him ; but he hoped that the C.-in*C. in his 
reply would in(lioa(>o the proportion of Indians and Europeans. He pleaded, 
in tnis connection, for greater information on matters connected with the navy 
and appealed to the C.-in-O. to take them more into his confidence. He asserted 
that there were enough young men available in India to meet the requirements 
of the navy and with more publicity Government would find no difficulty to get 
suitable Indians. He gave the example of Australia and Canada who had built 
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up very good navies of their own without going to England for their officers. 
He hoped that the C.-in-C. would accept his resolution. 

Sir Archibald Wavodl, C.-in-C., replying to the debate, welcomed the 
resolution of Mr. Kunzru because it gave him an opportunity to explain the 
position of the Government with regard to the question of recruitment of officers 
to the R. I. N. He paid a warm tribute to the admirable part already played 
by the R. I. N. in Bandarshahpur in the Red Bea, in the Mediterranean and in 
the battle of the Atlantic. 

Referring to recruitment of officers to the Indian navy, his Excellency said 
that it had been decided as a matter of general policy that during the war no 
permanent commissions should be given on the R. I. N. except to fill up 
vacancies dute to normal wastage in the pre-war establishment. The reason for 
this decision was that the Government were not certain what the strength of 
the R. I. N. would be at the end of the war and they did not want to have 
an unnecessarily large number of officers on hainl holding permanent commissions 
who would have to be provided for. A similar position had been created in Britain 
at the end of tlie last war and they wanted to avoid that diOiculty this time. 

Regarding the actual mctliods of recruitment, selection was made from the 
training ship Hufferin and from a special examination. Ho regretted that from 
his own experience of these examinations, the number of candidates appearing was 
small but many of them were found unsuitable for medical or other reason and 
only a small pro]>ortion of the candidates were found suitable. It was possible 
that the attraction to the young men of other permanent services was greater. 
He would welcome every opportunity to popularize tlie navy and he tliought 
that a great deal could be done in this direction by arranging lectures in universities 
and other educational institutions. 

Turning to the reserves, His Excellency said that the R. I. N. was not 
really a reserve in the ordinary sense of the term but the officers had to ^o 
on active service at once. Recruitment to this was mainly from mercantile 
shipping and Government had to take care that merchant shipping in India 
was not deprived of all its Indian officers. He said that out of 67 applications 
for commissions in this category from Indians, 50 had been accepted. The rest 
could either not be spared by their employers or were found medieally 
comparatively small and, therefore, its capaf'ity to s])are men for the reserves 
was limited. 

But their need for oflicers still continued and hence they had to go into 
the open market, for people, even though without previous experience, who 
would volunteer their servircs, in the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
His Excellency said that 101 Indians had been accepted and given commissions 
in this volunteer reserve. IMorc tlian ‘1,(X)0 apjdications had been received, but 
the majority of them wore found unsuitable, ami among those found suitable, 
a large number failed to pass the somewhat rigorous medical examination. Ho 
hoped that in future with greater puhihuty about the service, more suitable 
Indians would be coming forw'ard to serve in the Indian navy. 

Referring to the proportion of Indian to British othcers, His Excellency 
said that he could not give any exact figures. In the Royal Indian Navy the 
proportion of Indians to the British was 1:2, while in the Royal Indian Reserve 
it was 1:3. But taking the whole navy the proportion approximately was three 
Indians to five Europeans. In conclusion, his Excellency said that he had great 
pleasure in accepting the resolution. 

Paiidit Kunzru, said that in view of the C.-in-C.^s gesture in accepting the 
resolution, he did not like to make any remarks on the subject. 

The resolution w’as then passed. 

Condition of Political Prisoners 

Mr. P. N, Sapru then moved liis resolution recommending the institution 
of a system by which non -official visitors selected from among members of the 
Central Legislature might be able to visit and report on jails and prisons in which 
political prisoners were kept in centres which were under the control of the 
Government of India. Mr. Bapru said that from figures available to him there 
were in all 25S political prisoners in Heoli, Delhi and Ajmer jails. These 
prisoners were detained under the Defence of India Act and their cases had never 
been investigated. They were not ordinary prisoners and as such they were 
entitled to special treatment in their places of confinement. He also pointed out 
that among these detenus were men of all shades of opinion— Communists, 

13 
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Oongress Socialists and former terrorists. They were all put in the same 

jail and given the same treatment. There were also gviovances, he said, 
regarding their dietary allowance, family allowance, and other amenities. 

Mr. Sapru do(dared that the Italian juisoners of war in India were getting a 

much netter treatment than our own prisoners who had gone to jail for political 
reasons. Mr. Sapru thought that there should be some sy.Htcm by which members 
of the (Central Legislature would be able to visit the jails, see for themselves 
the conditions there and to find out for themselves their grievances, if any. 
Under such a system, Mr. Sapru felt, they could avoid incidents like the 
Ucoli hunger-strike. His request was a very moderate one ami he hoped that 
Government would have no difliculty in accepting his resolution. 

Mr, Cojiran Smith, Home Secretary, replying to the debate pointed out 

that the Government could not a(;cept the resolution as it stood. Firstlv, there 
were already non-official visitors who had been appointed to \ isit jails in the 
centrally administered areas in accordance with the reconinn'iidations of the jail 
committee. Secondly, the (Jovernment could not accept motive as the criterion 
for classification of prisoners into politicals and non-])oliticals. As a matter 
of fact jail administration did not recognize political prisoners. The Home 
Secretary did not suggest that some members of the Gen tra I Legislature would 
not make good jail visitors but the duties of jail visitors requiied zest for social 
work and sympathy with prisoners. The Home Secretary said that the 
Government would be prepared to accept the resolution if it were modified and 
recommended to the (lovernment to consider the pro})Osal for appointing nou- 
oflicial visitors selected from (central Legislature to visit security })risoner8 in the 
Deoli detention camp. Mr. P. N. Bai>ru accepted the suggestion and the resolution 
as amended was carried. 

Rksolution Re : Atlantic Charter 

Mr. V, V. Kalikar next moved the resolution relating to the non-applicability 
of Atlantic Charter to India which ‘in the opinion of this House is likely to 
prejudice the war eflbrt of this country at this criti(‘al juncture’. Mr. Kalikar 
said that the Congress party were never under the illusion that the Charter would 
bo applicable to India. But many others were and they felt that after all 
commonsense had dawned on British rulers of India. They were fortified in 
their belief by the declaration of Mr. Attlee that the Charter would be applicable 
to all races and people inhabiting the world. 

Chair : Members of Parliament are liable to make mistake. 

Mr. Kalikar ; Mr. Attlee is not an ordinary memher of Parliament. He 
is a member of the British C’abinet and deputy Prime Minister. 

Chair : The correct interpretation of the Charter can only be given by the 
persons who were a party to it. Mr. Churchill has declared that the Charter would 
apply to only those countries which were under the Nazi yoke. 

Pandit Kunzru : Bir, it would be difficult for noii-otlicial members to carry 
on discussion with the Chair. 

Chair : No. I do not wish to cari 7 on discussion but only wanted to corra-t 
a mis-statement of fact. Mr. Kalikar, please ])roceed. 

Mr. Kalikar referred to Mr. ChurchilPs statement and said that the Prime 
Minister had maintained a studied silence over the question of India ever since 
he became the Prime Minister. He, however, prom})tly corrected the impression 
that the Charter could be applicable to India. In doing so, the Prime Minister 
had greatly prejudiced the war effort of this country and had weakened the stand 
taken by the protagonists of war effort. Mr. Roosevelt had not spoken so far and 
in the face of different interpretations placed on the Charter it would be best to 
obtain the judicial interpretation of its applicability. As for the demand of the 
British Government for cent «er cent agreement in India as a condition for any 
constitutional advance, Mr. Kalikar asked whether there was any country where 100 
per cent agreement existed and was there cent per cent agreement in the 
aominions before self-government was granted to them. 

Mr. A/. N, Dalai, supporting the resolution, argued that it was clear from Mr. 
ChurchilPs words that India was also discussed at the meeting between Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. By saying that the Atlantic Charter was meant 
primarily for those countries which had lost their freedom in this war, Mr. 
Churchill implied that other countries including India were also discussed in 
connection with the general declaration. If it had been an original idea to exclude 
India and other countries from the scope of the declaration, then they would have 
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made a specific exception in such cases in its clauses. He went on to say that 
the August declaration of the Viceroy could not really satisfy India because it 
was made subject to arriving at an agreed solution of their differences, and no 
specific period for India’s attaining Dominion Status had been mentioned. 

Mr. P. V. Sapru vehemently condemned Mr. Churchiirs statement and declared 
that if Britain was really fighting a battle of freedom for all countries in which 
they wanted India’s support, they could not deny the same freedom to countries 
over which they dominate. He felt that President Roosevelt had really meant to 
include India also in the 8cot)e of the declaration and had made this point clear 
in his address at the International Labour Conference. Jf he did not come out 
with any special statement questioning Mr. Churchill’s interpretation, it was because 
he dit not want to give the Isolationists in America a handle. 

Sir A P. Patro, opposing the resolution, said that to his mind the declaration 
of August 1940 was fully comprehensive and conceded the right of Indians to frame 
their own constitution, subject only to the existing obligations of the British 
Government to various interests like the minorities, the Indian States, etc. He 
deplored the existence of communal differences and expressed the opinion that they 
were the real barriers to the progress of India. 

Sir Mohd, Yalub, opposing the resolution, declared that it was the ‘height 
of hyprocrisy’ to say that Mr. Chundnirs statement would adversely affect India’s 
war efforts because none of the political paities or statesmen was really doing any- 
thing to help the war. even before the Atlantic declaration was made. He went 
on to argue that the type of western democracy envisaged in the Atlantic Charter 
was unsuitable to India. His own opinion was that democracy was not suitable 
to any part of the world. 

Mr. Sapru : Do you want Nazi rule ? (laughter.) 

Sir Mohd. Yakub : 'Jhere is only one Hitler in Germany ; but there are 
a number of Hitlers in this country. I hate all Hitlers. (More laughter.) 

Sir Mohammed then proceeded to say that there was no use blaming the third 
party for peri)etuating their communal differences ; they must do away with 
their politicians and statesmen who were really responsible for the present 
disharmony. 

Sir Akhar Hydari, Leader of the House, intervening at this stage, announced 
that so far as the lesolution was concerned, the Government would remain neutral. 
He added that the report of the debate would in any case be forwarded to his 
Majesty’s Government. Turning to the subject of the resolution. Sir Akbar said 
that he did not think that Mr. Churchill in his statement had denied India any benefit 
which India would have derived if the declaration had been applicable to her also. Mr. 
Churchill himself had declared that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were em- 
bodied in the declaration which the Viceroy had made in India on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Churchill had not in any way disassociated India 
from the principles laid down in the Atlantic Declaration ; on the contrary, he had 
specially associatted India with them. Sir Akbar declared that it was for all of 
them to put their heads and their hearts together and bring out an agreed consti- 
tution-agreed to the extent that it was possible to agree in any constitutional 
matter. He assuied them that he and others who were with him on the Govern- 
ment side, even though they did not have a backing in the country in the sense 
that they had no organised party in the country would give them all the help 
they could in arriving at a solution. 

Pandit Kunzru, speaking after Sir Akbar, welcomed the gesture of goodwill 
made by him. and said that the presence of such members as Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon and Dr. Kaghvendra Kao in the Executive Council was 
in his opinion an indication of the advance they could make if they all worked 
single-minded for the upliftment of the country. He did not agree with Sir Akbar 
that Mr. Churchill’s statement had not made any difference. It would make a 
vital difference to the moral effect of the charter on the world. 

Referring to India, Pandit Kunzru said that he was humiliated, intensely 
humiliated, by the existence of such differences in the country ; but they should 
look at them from the proper perspective. They should not be allowed to become 
a bar to the progress of the country. The best way to solve those differences was 
not to say that until they composed their differences, they would not be given 
freedom. On the contraiy, with a definite promise and hope of freedom before 
them, the people would be made to forget their smaller issues. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Kalikar, the resolution was pressed to a division 
and was passed by 10 votes to six. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
Passage of three Bills 

The Council, tliorc-after, passed three Bills as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, namely the IHll to limit to a viaximum of Its. 60 per annum the 
amount payable in respect of tax on profession, trades, callings or employments ; 
the Bill to empower the Federal Court to make rules for regulating the presenta~ 
tion of appeals to that court and the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act to improve the conditions in pilgrim-ships. 

During the consideration of the last Bill, Mr. O. S. Bozman made it clear 
that on account of war conditions and shipping difiicnUits, the amendment could 
not be given eflect to before the end of the war. The Council then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

19th. NOVEMBER t -The Council of State devoted the whole of today to the 
consideration of the ofhcial Bills already passed by the Legishitive Assembly, 
Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Indian Income- 
Tax Act, Bir K. Rarnunni Menon welcomed the Bill as it corrected certain anomalies 
existing at present. The Bill, he said, had the etfect of restoring the position 
existing before 1939 in regard to income accruing in an Indian State for the 
purposes of computing an assessee’s world income. He thought, however, that the 
inclusion of agricultural income accruing in an Indian State did not fulfil the 
definition of agricultural income laid down in the Income-Tax Act. Sir Kamunni 
felt that the same procedure should be adopted with regard to agricultural income 
in both British India and States. 

Mr. Shaniidas Asknran congratulated the Finance Member in bringing this 
measure and welcomed in particular the provision in the Bill enabling a tax payer 
to claim depreciation allowance on a legitimate i)ar of his business assests to which 
he was not entitled bcfoie. He, however, felt that this amendment should be given 
effect to from April 1, l940, from which date depreciation was to be computed on the 
written down value. If this was not done it would mean over-assessment for income- 
tax as well as excess profits tax for certain periods. 

Referring to the provision for depreciation on buildings let on hire along with 
machinery, plan or furniture, )>rovided the letting of the buildings was inseparable 
from the letting of the machinery, plant and furniture, lie said that theie was 
no need for the proviso, because under the existing provisions, depreciation was 
already admissible in the case of such inseparable buildings. He wanted that 
that clause should bo suitably amended deleting the proviso. 

Mr. F. N. Sapru conn>laintd of the manner in winch the income-tax law 
was being administered and taxpayeis were put to all soils of inconveniences. He 
pointed out that the statemciit of accounts submitted by the assessees were not 
generally accepted ns tine. Ho asked (he Finance Member to issue directions to 
the Income-Tax department to administer the law in a more sympathetic spirit. 
Mr. Sapru felt that the High Courts under tlie existing law provided little 
opportunity to the tax-paying public to secure relief. He iiigcd that subject to 
certain qualifications High Courts sliould be empowered to review income-tax cases. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru welcomed the bill because in it were incorpora- 
ted many of the viewpoints of the ciitics of the Income-Tax Act. The bill gave 
relief to small assessees. Bandit Kunziu pointed out the haidships of the Hindu 
undivided families under tJie income-tax law. The existing law penalized them 
by not taxing and separating the shares of individuals constituting the family. 
He asked whether it was the intention of the Government to handicap the un- 
divided Hindu families. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order by stating that the bill had no 
provision relating to an undivided Hindu family. 

Pandit Kunzru : Several other members had referred to subjects which are 
not embodied in the bill. They have done so in the hope that when the Act was 
again amended their viewpoint might be given due consideration. I am doing the 
same thing. 

The Chair ruled that the speaker must confine himself to the provisions 
of the bill. 

Pandit Kunzru proceeding said that a partnership was treated better than 
the undivided Hindu family. 

The Chair ; You cannot regard an undivided Hindu fnmily as a partnership. 

Pandit Kunzru : Yes, Government has seen to it that it does not become 
pue* Morally speaking it is. Moreover, membeis of the undivided Hindu family, 
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if they registered themselves into a firm, could be assessed separately. He urged 
that uovernment would give due consideration to his views. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^ replying to the debate, said that he was glad to note 
that the bill had been accorded general approval by the members. Referring to 
the point raised by Mr. Faiker regarding super-tax assessment in 1920-21 or 
1921-22, the Finance Member said that the number of payments in those yeais, if 
any, was very small and the qiiestion of exception mentioned by Mr. Parker 
was purely academic. Replying to the criticism voiced against tlie levy of a fee 
for making an application to the commiBsioner, the Finance Member said that such 
a deterrent was necessary to prevent people lightly making such applications. 
Their experience was that at the time when nssessees could make ap|)eal8 to the 
commissioner without any fee the commissioner was so overwhelmed with such 
applications that it was not possible for him to devote requisite attention to his 
other duties. But it was the intention of the Ooveinment now to issue instruc- 
tions to the commissioners not to confine themselves to such cases where apf)lica- 
tions had been made with the payment of (he fee but on tlieir own motion as 
they used to do in the past to take up for revision any eases in which they 
thought any iniustice or mistake had crept in. lie would not exclude the 

E ossibility that in the light of experience Clovernmcnt might at some future date 
e able to take a different view in the matter of levying a fee. But he could give 
no assurance now that such a change would be done. 

Referring to the point made by Mr. Saprn tliat a salaried asscssee had 
had an advantage over businessmen, Sir .Icremy Jfaisman said that the only 
advantage of a salaried assessee was that income-tax was deducted every month 
at tJie source by the employer himself. But there was no reason wliy a 
businessman should not pay his tax by instalments if lie so cliose. Tlie depart- 
ment was always prepared to arrange for payment of instalments of income-tax 
in the case of a businessman also if he desired it. But every businessman would 
certainly know his annual turnover and he should be able to so plan his ailairs 
that he w'ould be able to make payment of his taxes when it became due. 

The bill was then passed. 

Bill to Amend Excess Puoeits Tax 

The bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax was tlien taken into consideration. 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran welcomed certain features of the bill w’hich he considered 
were commendable, uarticulaily the ])rovi8ion removing the discrimination as 
regards treatment of norrowed capital between money borrowed from a bona- 
fide banker and money borrowed from any other person. But he did not like 
the w’ording of some of the clauses of the bill. Referring to tlie ])rovision regarding 
any transaction which had for its purroscs the avoidance of the Excess Profits 
Tax, he said that the clause should be made ai^plicable only to transactions of 
which the ‘sole object’ was ])ioved to be the avoidance of tlic lax liability instead 
of to cases where the ‘main pur] ose’ might be avoidance of tax. 

Referring to clauses 8 and 9 of the bill dealing with the methods of 
computation of capital, Mr. Askuran welcomed the ]'rovision but urged that 
it Bliould bo given retrosj^ective effect fiom Bejit. I0o9. He also felt that very 
wide and radical powders bad been gi\cn to the excess profits tax ofileer in the 
bill to decide what expenditure was ‘reasonable and necessary to the requirements 
of the business’. That was going too far. He pleaded for the wholesale deletion 
of this sub-clause. Vexatious interference by ofiicials, he said, would only mean 
killing the goose that laid the goklen eggs. He further regretted to note 
that the amendments moved in the Assembly to the Bill with regard to 
appeals to the High Court had not been accepted by the Government. He hoped 
tnat on some future occasion Government themsches would be prepared, to 
amend the Act allowing appeals to tlie High Couit on all sections of Doth the 
income-Tax and Excess Profits Tax Acts as a general principle. 

Sir Jeremy Rahman declared that he could see no logic or equity in the proposal 
that only those transactions should be disallowed whose sole object was reduction 
or avoidance of liability to the tax. The proposal, be said, could only be justified 
on the assumption that the interests of the community at large or of the Treasuiy 
had no importance whatever in comparison with facilities which should be given 
to the taxpayer to reduce his liability. As for the demand for an assurance on 
the floor of the House that the provisions of the clause in the bill relating to 
reduction or avoidance of tax liability would not be applied without the previous 
approval of the Central Board of Revenue, the Finance Member reiterated the 
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Btatement made in the Aesembly that it was the Government’s intention that in 
practice cases of this kind would come to the headquarters. He would not put 
that on the basis of an assurance. It was a statement of intention and practice. 
Instructions to that clFcct had in fact, he understood, been issued or were about 
to be issued. 

Mr. Askuran : Then why not give the assurance ? 

Sir Jeremy Rnismnn said it was because he did not want to be involved in 
arguments about breach of faith or things of that kind. He would merely state 
that it was their intention that in order to keep the administration of this impor- 
tant clause on light lines the examination of these cases should be made at the 
headquarters. As legards ‘killing the goose that laid golden eggs’, the Finance 
Mernbcr reminded tlie House that it was very important from Government’s point 
of view that the golden eggs must come into the right basket. Since four out of 
five of the golden eggs now belonged to the exchequer, it was highly important 
that Government should see that they were not mislaid. (Laughter.) 

Passage of other Bills 

The bill was passed, as also the bill further to regulate the extent to which 
railway ])ioperty shall he liable to taxation imposed by an authority within a 
province, the hill further to amend the Indian Companies Act and the bill to amend 
the d'radc Maiks Act, all as passed by the Assembly. The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Police Service 

20th. NOVEMBER : — The Council of ^?tate discussed to-day two non-official 
resolutions and passed one non-official Bill of Mr. Chulamharam Chettiyar which 
amended the Indian Limitation Act. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending that in order to accelerate 
the pace of Indian ization in the Indian police service leoruitmcnt in England for 
that service may he stopnod and vacancies for which recruitment at present is 
made in England be lillea hy competition in India by direct recruitment and by 
increasing the number of superior posts reserved for promotion from the provincial 
civil service from ‘JO to 30 per cent. ]\Ir. Hapru at the outset referred to the 
rccomnuMidatioiiS of the joint select committee on the Government of India Act 
which had rcct)mmen(led an inquiry into the question of the composition of central 
services five years after the inauguration of the provincial autonomy in the provinces. 
In the normal course such an enquiry would have come about say in 1042 but the 
wav has ujiset (he whole jdan, and U was very doubtful if any enquiry would be 
])os8il)le for the war })eriod which was very indefinite. I’ari Lassu if the Biitish 
were seiious about giving dominion status to India after the war and if Mr. 
Amcry’s latest statement that the August otTcr was much more far-reaching in its 
efiects that even the Atlantic Charter, then the British rulers of India must show 
by actions and deeds that their contention was conect. One way was the complete 
j ndiani/.ation of (he central services. For it was inconceivable for any self- 
governing dominion to have its services recruited and controlled by tlie Secretary 
of State 'Ifrom O.tXH.) miles from India. Mr. Supiu said that India attached a great 
deal of impoi lance that the personnel of the sei vices tninslaling the ])olicies into 
action should he Indians. Proceeding, Mr. Sapru said that in the absence of any 
enquiry the i>iesont eomposition of Beivi‘*e based on the commisBion’s recommenda- 
tions would continue indefinitely. The Indian Police Service till 1919 was entirely 
manned by British, and Indians were not permitted to enter it. The total strength 
of the service in 194U was 03‘2 including 422 Euroj>ean9 and 194 Indians. The 
prescribed proportion for direct recruitment was Europeans and 40 Indians. 
Prior to 1939 recruitment in England was made by competitive examination. In 
1939 recruitment in England was made partly by competition and partly by selection. 
In India recruitment was made by competitive examination and by promotion 
from among ollicers of the provincial police service. Since the war recruitment 
in England had been made purely by selection. From this Mr. Sapru deduced 
that proportion of Indians in tlie police service was still very un satis factory. He 
asserted that the Indian element in the service had entirely justified itself and 
urged that the question of its complete Indianisation should be taken up by the 
new members of the Governor-Generars Council. 

Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, replying to Mr. Sapru regretted that 
harsh things had been said about the Inaian Police Service and the European 
members of it who, be said, had rendered very fine service. With regard to the 
resolution itself, he proposed to adopt the same attitude as he did to a previous 
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debate in the House on a similar resolution on the Indian Civil Service. But there 
were two differences between this resolution and the previous one ai)out the i.c.s. 
This resolution asked for the abandonment of the proportions on which the present 
composition of the Indian police force was based. Further the resolution asked the 
Government of India to take such steps as under the Constitution only the Secretary 
of State could take. Any change in the composition of these services was the concern 
of the authority framing the future constitution. From the point of view of practical 
administration and the conditions of war, no tinkering with service questions 
was possible. The need now was to keep the organisation of the security services 
intact and unimpaired. Moreover, what was the urgent necessity of anticipating 
under these conditions an enquiry which was due to be held at some later date ? 
What form such an enquiry would take it was not possible for anyone to say 
now ? Referring to the charge of racialism, he was sorry to hear the very harsh 
observations on the British element in the police service and the disparaging 
remarks about them. All that he would say was the Indian police service like 
the I. C. S. was composed of men of the highest quality available both in England 
and India. The present strenji^th of the service was 401 Europeans, and *J02 
Indians including the listeil posts. Actually on account of war conditions the 
recruitment to the Indian police service in England had been very little in the 
last two years. In 1910 only three Euiopcans were recruited and in 1911 nil. 
The present difficulties of the war situation were contiilmting automatically 
to an increase in the ratio of Indians in the service, lie ajipcaled to members 
to free their minds of racial prejudice and look at the (picstion from a practical 
point of view, lie suggested to the mover not to be in such a hurry as to destroy 
the partnership between Indians and Europeans in the service. Was the mover 
sure that the Indian members of the service were in favour of breaking up tlio 
partnership ? In conclusion Mr. Conran Smith said that the Government would 
be prepared to forward the resolution together with the speeches made on it to 
the Secretary of State as he had done in the case of the previous debate on the 
Indian Civil Service if the mover would suitably alter the resolution. 

Mr. Sapru said that the object in bringing forward such a resolution after 
one regarding the Indian Civil Service earlier was to keep their grievances in such 
matters constantly before the Government in a pailiamentary way. If India 
was to be free and self-governing, then she must have control of all services. 
It must be left to her to decide whether she would or would not have Europeans. 
But in view of what Mr, Conran Smith had said, he withdrew his resolution, 

Mr. Coitran Smith again made it clear that lie would forward the resolution 
together with the debate thereon, as in the previous case, to the Secretary of State. 

Indian Nationals in Malaya 

Pandit H, N, Ktinzru moved his resolution on Malaya recommending that adequate 
steps should be taken to protect the legitimate rights of Indian nationals in 
Malaya and full support should be given in particular to the efforts of the Indian 
workers on the rubber plantations in Malaya to improve their living conditions 
and to secure higher wages. Pandit Kunzru gave details of the wages question 
as it affected the Indian workers in Malaya and dwelt on the difference between 
the wages earned by the Chinese workmen on European plantations and those 
earned by Indian workmen and also the difference between the cost of living 
allowance given by the Malaya Government to Indian workmen in their employ 
and the allowance given by European ilauters to their Indian workmen getting 
comparable wages. Wnile the Government of Malaya gave an allowance of 22 
cents a day, the European employers were giving only about 10 cents a day. 
Pandit Kunzru said he did not know what this disparity was due to and why a 
Government which adopted an enlighted attitude towards its own Indian workmen 
failed to bring pressure on European employers to adopt a like attitude. It was a 
matter of dissatisfaction and disappointment, said the speaker, that the Malayan 
Government had succumbed completely to the influence of the European employers. 
FurtW, while the Chinese workmen on European plantations got as much as 
100 to 120 cents a day the Indian workmen got only 60 cents a day. One need 
not be surprised therefore if Indian workers taking heart from the example 
of the Chinese thought of organizing themselves and bringing pressure on their 
employers. The controller of labour and the under-secretary to the Government 
to whom they applied having signified their inability to interfere, the Indian 
workmen took the only step that promised some redress of their grievances. 
They went on strike. The Government of India agent in Malaya in his report 
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had shown how uncommonly quiet Indian workers have previously been. One 
could therefore imat^irie how ^rave must have been the dissatisfaetimr among 
them which compelled a fairly large number of them to go on strike. 

The Government of Malaya charged Indian workers with having been guilty 
of violence but there was another side to the picture. Some members of the 
Central Indian Association notably its president, Mr. llaghavaa visited the estates, 
and the speaker iindciHlood, they concluded, the Indian workers had in some 
cases been harshly treated ; they had been deprived of light and water supply. 
An explanation <‘amo afterwards hut the full facts were not known because there 
had been no judicial enquiry. Indian workers had now gone back to work but 
there were one or two things in connection with the strike of which serious 
notice should be taken. 

When the strike w\s going on a battalion of Indian soldiers with an 
armoured car unit was brouglit into the district on the ground that it was 
necessary to use force to prevent violence being done by Indian workers. Without 
prejudicing this question 1 should like to ask why it was that an Indian battalion 
was selected to dtial with the strike. We have sent our soldiers to Malaya not 
to quell strikes, not to fire on their countrymen there, but to take part in war, 
should war break out. We liavo sent our countrymen to defend the empire, 
not to have out countrymen shot. 'The Government of Malaya ought to have 
sent any volunteers tliey had at their disposal but by using Indian soldiers to 
fire on Indian workers they have insulted every Indian not merely in Malaya 
but in this country. 

Pandit Kunzrii went on to say that he understood that after the riot, 
between ‘dOJ and dOU Indians had been taken in ciistory and ho wanted to 
know whether they were tried in a court of law and what happened 
to tliem. He wanted to know definitely whether the Government of 
India liad protested against the manner in which the Malayan Government had 
acted and also whether tlioy had asked for a judicial enquiry into the circums- 
tances connected with the firing and the causes of the strike. If such a thing 
had happened in India the Government of India would not have hesitated to 
order a judbual enquiry, lleucc he was not asking the Malayan Government to 
do what tlio Govorninent of India themselves woiihl not he jirepared to do. lUit, 
however deplorable the incidonts connected with the strike might be, they had to 
think beyond and take such steps as would create contentment among (he Indian 
workers. 

In this connection, Pamlit Kunzru referred to two points on which the 
Government of India shuuld stand firm in their negotiations with the Government 
of Malaya, namely to secure for the Indian workers full citizenship rights and to 
improve the eilucational facilities provided for the children of Indians in Malaya. 
Ho suggested that the State shoiihi take upon themselves the responsibility of 
condinqiiig Huflicicnt nunibcr of schools and not leave it to the plantation employers. 
As by so doing the Govtun merit would bo giving educational facilities not only 
to estate labourers but also to other non-estate labourers. He understood that the 
Government of Malaya was considering a proposal to utilise the Indian immigration 
fund for assisting the immigration of Javanese labour into Malaya. Pandit Knnzru 
asked the Government to ensure that the immigration fund which had been created 
for the benefit of Indian workcis in Malaya was not used to bring in Javanese 
labour. 

Mr. G, S. Bozman, Secretary for Overseas, giving a detailed reply declared 
that the Government of India’s policy with regard to the question of Indian labour- 
ers in Malaya had always been what the resolution w^anted it to be and it would 
coutinue to be the same in future. He described in detail the circumstances and 
events connected with the strike of Indian labourers in Malaya in May last and 
said that five men had been killed and apiwximately sixty received more or less 
severe injuries. Fiom the information he had received, injuries sustained by the 
police or the military were negligible. Exiduining the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in this connection, Mr. Hozman said that on receipt of reports 
from the Indian Agent in Malaya, the Government made representations to the 
authorities and told them that any action taken by them to deport Indian labour- 
ers in large numbers would require a good deal of justification. They had also 
made requests to the Colonial authorities for holding a judicial enquiry into the 
circumstances and causes of the strike. He regretted to say that the Colonial 
authorities had not yet seen their way to accept their suggestion. In their corres- 
pondence the Government had stressed the need for institution of such an enquiry 
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urgently so that snflicient evidence might be available. They have also drawn the 
attention of the Colonial authorities to the extreme resentment felt both in India and 
Malaya at the use of Indian troops to crush the strike of Indian labourers. Kefer- 
ring to the question of standing wages for Indian labourers, Mr. Bozman said that 
when the Maluya delegation visited India in 1938-39, the Government had taken 
the position that the basis of oalculation of standard wage would require complete 
revision and insisted that the calculations ought to be based on the family 
and not the individual. 

In conclusion Mr. Bozman said that the resolution virtually stated what the 
Government’s policy had been and he had already given an assurance that that 
policy would be continued. He asked the mover not to press his resolution. 

Pandit Kunzru welcomed the very cordial statement made by Mr. Bozman. 
But if in the matter of this question, the Government’s policy was the same as 
his he could not undeisiand why the Ciovernment could not accept it. But if 
the Government and particularly the new Member for Overseas would feel any 
embarrassment if the resolution was pressed at this stage, he had no objc(;tion 
to withdraw it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned till 
Saturday, Nov. 22. 

Tndo-Ceylon Joint Beport 

22nd. NOVEMBER : — The Council of State discussed today the Indo*Ceylon 
Joint Report. Mr. (P S. Bozman, Overseas Secretary, moving that the report 
be taken into consideration, traced the course of the negotiations in Delhi and 
in Colombo, and pointed out, tliat, in moving the motion, the desire of the 
Government was to find out what public opinion in India had to say upon the 
proposals in the leport. Government themselves, he said, had an open mind 
on the Bubiect. In considering the proposals, he would suggest to the House 
that it would be helpful to determine the main points upon which a decision 
was required. Firstly, whether they wanted or did not want an agreement. 
That was fundamental. Secondly, if they decided that they wanted an agreement, 
then they should try to ascertain what were the vital points in India’s connection 
with Ceylon on which no compromise was in India’s opinion possible. TJiirdly, 
in offering comments on particular provisions of the report, they slionld ascertain 
what rea(^tion8 the modifications desired would have upon other parts of the 
report. If these main points were borne in mind, said BIr. Bozman, they should 
be able to elicit some useful and helpful constructive criticism. 

Mr. M. S Aneij, Overseas Member, who replied to the debate on the motion, 
in which Pandit Kunzru, Mr. P. N. Sapru, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir David Devadosa 
and Rlr. Kalikar among others, ]>articipated, said that the various views expressed 
would be carefully considered before final conclusions were arrived at. Recalling 
that he did not give any lead to the House when the report was discussed in the 
Assembly, Mr. Aney said that the fact that a debate that took place without any 
lead from the Government in a matter of this kind, enabled the Government better 
to ascertain what the representatives of the people had to pay on the subject. Had 
he himself given a lead, he would have been accused of forcing a decision upon the 
House. If he had to say anything at this stage, it would be that the Government 
would take care to see that in the discussions and negotiations with the Government 
of Ceylon, the Government of India would make an attempt to stand steadfastly by 
the essential principle, namely, that the interests of Indians should be duly safe- 
guarded and that the honour of India should not be impaired by anything done 
in Ceylon. (Cheers.) Indians who were in Ceylon were there at the invitation of 
the Ceylon Gevernment ; and the Government of India would bear that in mind 
in their examination of the proposals. The principles laid down by Pandit 
Kunzru would be duly considered by the Government of India, who in coming to 
their conclusions would certainly see that public opinion expressed outside the House 
was also given due weight. A country like Ceylon, he pointed out, could not bo 
self-sufficient. In these days, it was difficult for any country to be self-sufficient. 
Too much regard for self-sufficiency created a sense of narrow nationalism. The 
Government of India would see that, in their regard for the interests of the people of 
Ceylon, the interests of the people of India were not disregarded. He wanted that 
a feeling of oneness should grow between the two countries, consistently with the 
autonomous position of Ceylon as well as that of India. Both the countries 
should feel that they had a common destiny. It was in that hope that the 
Government of India would work and endeavour to bring the future negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. The Council then adjourned sine die^ 
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The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 27th. Oct. to 18th. Nov. 1941 

Defence Consultative Committee 


Tho Central I.cj/:i9laiive Assembly bef^an its autumn spsgion at New Delhi on 

the 27th. October 1941 with h?ir Abdur Kahim in the ohair. Sir (lurunath Bexuoor's 

motion for the election of six non-official members to the Defence Consultative 
Committee was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, speaking as a member of the Commiftec, complained 

that young men who applied for commissions in the Army and were educationally 

and physically lit for them had been unfairly rejected. 

CoL Rahman, a member of the Central Interview Boaid for Commissions in 

tho Army, replied to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s charges and assnrecl Mr. Mehta that 

there was no racial or religious discrimination at all in the selection of candidates 
by the Board. He said that even after the age limit had been increased, Indians 
or tlie right typo were not coming in sufficient numbers, although among those 
who appeared before the Board were b.a.’b and m.a.’s, actors frorn Hollywood, 
professional singers, ilanccrs, lawyers, doctors and engineers. {Suitability for a 
commission in tho Army consisted in a combination of many qualities, such ns 
education, sound healtli and above all the power of leadership and he said the 
President of the Board had sudicient experiouce to be able to judge of the suit- 
ability of a candidate from this standpoint by talking to him for ten minutes. 

Many members, including Prof. Bancrjce, inteirupted the speaker and declared 
that all those qualities could be acquired and no man could assess accurately and 
fairly beforehand the latent qualities in a given candidate. Col, Ruhman reterred 
to the fact that 70 per cent of tho candidates appearing before the Board passed 
through. That, ho claimed, did not show that the Board was being either too 
strict or unfair in examining the candidates. If the percentage of those recommend- 
ed for some special ]ucliininary training to bring them up to the required standard 
was taken into consideration, the proportion would go up to 84 per cent. 

]Mr. G. V, Upshmukh asserted that in order to create real enthusiasm among 
the ]^eoplr, and get the right type of ])eoplo, for commissions, it was essential that 
the British (Government should make a declaration lixing a definite period after 
tho war for India to attain Dominion Btatus. 

Bir Gurunath Bexvoor, re])lying to the debate, explained tho useful part which, 
he said, the Consultative Committee could play. It would, he said, undoubtedly 
give great help to the Defence Department and (Tovernment were anxious to 
utilise their advice in all mutters in which Government felt they were qualified 
to advise. 

Several voices : What are those matters ? 

Sir Gurunath said that it was not possible to give an exhaustive list but 
the members of the Committee were obviously not qualified to give advise on 
military operations in their technical aspects but apart from that, there were 
numerous other matters on which the Committee would be very useful to the 
Department. As regards the number of members on the Consultative Committee, 
Government had taken into consideration the great interest which members took 
in matters relating to defence and that was why tho Committee had ten members 
instead of the normal number of six on depaitmental committees generally. As for 
tho complaint that the Committee had not had more than one meeting so far. Sir 
Gurunath expressed regret that it had not been possible to havo more meetings but 
it had been announced that there ought to be at least one meeting in every quarter 
and it was hoped to have another meeting this quarter. Sir Gurunath indicated 
that Government would be happy to explain and meet criticisms of the Ontral 
Interview Board on the Consultative Committee, but he made it clear that there 
now was no question of martial and non-mar tial classes, scheduled and non- 
scheduled, listed and non-listed classes and there was no ground for distrust. 
There were now two Central Interview Boards instead of one and on both bodies, 
there would be two Indian gentlemen of high character and status and the country 
could trust their judgment. There might have been in the past bonafide mistakes 
made either in rejecting or accepting candidates but it was hoped that the Boards 
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would improve. He referred to the high percentage of acceptances by the Board, 
mentioned by Col. Rahman, and said that in order to help certain doubtful candi- 
dates, an arrangement had been made to give pre-cadet training and to give them 
another chance to appear before the Board. The motion was passed without a 
division. 

Relief to Cotton Growers 

At 4 o’clock, the House took up and discussed for about an hour Mr. 
Deshmukh's adjournment motion demanding urgent and substantial relief to cotton 
growers, particularly of short staple cotton, and after the Commerce Member’s 
reply, the mover withdrew the motion. Mr. Deshmukh referred to the discussion 
on the same subje t last session and to the assurances given by the Commerce 
Member on that occasion. Since the passing of the order ireezing Japanese assets, 
the export to Japan, our greatest customer, of short staple cotton amounting to 
nearly one and a half million bales had stopped and the result was that in his 
province, short staple cotton which was selling last year at Rs. 60 per kandy had 
gone down to Rs. 40 and that at a time when the new cotton crop had not yet 
come into the market. He said that Great Britain, in spite of the freezing order 
relating to Japanese assets, had taken steps to relax that order when necessary 
in the interest of keeping up her export aud import trade. Great Britain had also 
bought the whole of the EgyjUian crop and also cotton from Iraq. The Burma 
Government had decided to buy the whole of the cotton crop in the country. Why, 
he asked, could not the Government of India take similar action ? Why had the 
Government of India, on the other hand, given general permission to import raw 
cotton from Iraq ? Why should cotton be imported at all, while Indian cotton 
was available ? He also asked whether the assurances given in the last session 
by one individual member of the Government of India were merely his own indivi- 
dual assurances and were not binding on the Government as a whole, even in these 
days when there was so much talk of the collective responsibility of the expanded 
Council 

Sir A. Ramaswarni Mudaliar^ replying, gave the assurance that the Govern- 
ment of India had constantly before them the interests of the Indian agriculturist 
and he mentioned in this connection that not a day had passed when some problem 
or other relating to agricultural products, particularly short staple cotton. Lad not 
been before him or his Department. He made it clear without entering into the 
larger question of collective responsibility that the assurances given by him at 
the last session were not individual. ‘T may tell you”, he said, “any member of 
the Government of India giving an assurance gives it on behalf of the Government 
of India and no question of merely personal assurance can arise.” (Cheers). The 
Commerce Member went on to point to the actual rise iu prices of cotton that had 
taken place and gave the instance of ‘Oomras’ which in March this year were 
selling at Rs. 175 and were to-day selling at Rs. 185, while in June and July 
the price had gone up to Rs, 215. He did not grudge that price. He was happy 
that it had gone up ; but when the price did go up, nothing was said about tne 
Government of India ; it was only when it went down that a great deal was said 
about the Government’s unresponsiveness. Detailing the steps taken to increase 
the use of short staple cotton, the Commerce Member said that specifications 
on behalf of the Supjdy Department had been diluted with the result that the 
consumption of cotton by Indian mills had increased on an average by four hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand bales over those of the previous year. Further 
dilution might have to be made and the problem was engaging the Supply 
Department’s attention. About the possibility of finding alternative markets the 
speaker observed that Government had tried their best : and short staple cotton 
was now going in larger quantities to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. To the United Kingdom during the months from April to August 
this year we exported 32,000 tons against 21,000 while to U. B. A. we exported 
17,900 tons against 9,000 tons last year. 

The Freezing Order, the Commerce Member said, came like a bolt from the 
blue and upset all calculations : but it was gratifying that the market had held 
on and the price to-day was better than in March. He made it clear that the 
Freezing Order was in pursuance of a common policy of economic warfare followed 
by the Commonwealth as a whole and no distinction between the policy of the 
United Kingdom and that of India could arise. As for the Burma Government’s 
action, he pointed out that the Burmese cotton crop was a small one and was 
easy to handle, unlike the Indian crop. 1'he Member was of the opinion that 
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the adjournment motion was rather premature at this stage ; but he was glad that 
the question had been raised. “1 want it to go out to tlie agriculturist that he 
is not going to be left in the cold entirely but that the Government of India 
are taking measures to help him,” he added. “But all the four parties concerned 
in the question of cotton should co-operate in the solution of tlie problem, namely 
the Central Government, the Provincial Governments, the Textile industry and 
lastly the cotton growers themselves.” Ho also pointed out that increase in 
consumption of cotton by mills was inextricably connected with the co-operation 
of labour leaders in agreeing to increased hours of work and multiple shifts, 
which meant, of course, more wages. 

Mr. Dvshmukh said that he did not intend his motion to be one of censure; 
but pointed out that since the Freezing Older had been issued by the Government 
of India, it was primarily that Government’s responsiliility to help the cotton 
grower. He asked that arrangements should be made to ensure that the quantity 
of cotton formerly consumed by Japan should now be consumed by this country 
in conjunction with other Empire countries. He referred once again to the 
relaxation of the Freezing Order in Great Britain in order to maintain the 
export and import trade. 

The Commerce Member, intervening, pointed out that that relaxation took place 
soon after the Order was issued. India also at that time relaxed the Order and 
some exports to Japan did go. What was now happening in India was exactly 
the same as in Great Britain. 

Mr. Deshrnukh said that just as the commercial man came to know of the 
relaxation of the Order, similarly the cotton grower should also have been informed 
of it. The Oovevninont of India should have taken steps to see that the 
cultivator knew of that development. Even now, the Government of India could 
issue a communique making their intentions clear so that the cultivator could 
hold on to his crop instead of parting with it at low prices. He then withdew 
bis motion. 

Muslim Leage Walk-out 

28 th. OCTOBER The Muslim League party walked out of the Assembly, this 
morning, after a statement was made by Mr. M, A. Jmnah declaring that they were 
doing BO in order to register their ]>rote6t against the way in which the Muslims’ 
offer of cooperation in the war effort had been completely ignored by the Government. 
‘Wc have said from the beginning’, he declared, that the major issues will be 
considered later, and within the framework of the ])resent existing constidition you 
must, if you want our cooperation, associate with us now with a real genuine share 
in the authority of the Government not only at the Centre but in the provinces. 
Ignoring that and ignoring everything else that had gone before. Government 
had come to its decision about the expansion of the Executive Council. *We 
have come to this conclusion now’, said Mr. Jinnah ‘in the hope that the protest 
that we are registering today will open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf (cheers) and that you will have the wisdom and the statesmanship to revise 
this scheme of youis, for I assure you, this will not help you by a little in the 
intensification of the war effort. On the contrary it is going to liaim you. I am 
interested in it as much as any body else. I advise you to think over it.’ 

‘Finally, I say to the Government, the hon. members the press and the 
public outside, ‘‘I’lcase do not misrepresent us. It is the Government ana Government 
alone that is responsible. One cannot come to any other conclusion but that 
they do not want our assistance and cooperation. When they talk of cooperation 
they mean it on such terms that no self-respecting man could accept it” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, earlier in his statement said: ‘So far as the Muslim League 
was concerned, we have made it clear that, ai>art from major issues, from the 
beginning we were ready and willing to render every possible assistance in the 
prosecution of the war. Without prejudice to the adjustment of larger issuer 
later on, we were willing, as far hack as November, 1939, to consider the proposal 
of the Viceroy to bring about an honourahlo and workable arrangement in the 
provincial field and at the centre, 

‘When the announcement of August 8, 1940, came, the spirit and even the 
letter of it was almost exactly what the Muslim League had urged. The League 
welcomed it : but they were not told what the total number of the expanded 
Executive Council would be, what would be the portfolios and what would be 
their powers. Nothing was told them except that their representatives would be 
two* ‘Was that,’ ho asked, ‘the spirit in which to treat those who were to be co« 
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BharerB in the authority of Government and in the danger which we were willing 
to face ? (Cheers.) No self-respecting man could have accepted that offer.* 

‘Government thereafter went to sleep, all the time telling us 'you are not co- 
operating*. I have always admitted that there is not the slightest doubt that there 
is great danger and menace to India. We have repeatedly said, as far back as June 
1940, that the efforts you were making and the Bcliemes suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Oommander-in-Chief were not suffuient. And that you 
must increase and intensify your war effort. But all we were told was “you are 
in danger.’* Think what will happen to you. Why can’t you say : “Think what 
will happen to us all. to you, and to us both ?” I want you to enter into that 
spirit.* Then came the decision announced on July 22, and the manner in which it 
was undertaken and carried through ignoring everybody. ‘Why ignore us ?* he asked. 

Professions Taxation Bill 

After Mr. Jinnah*8 statement, Sir Frederick James made his motion for refer- 
ence to a select committee of the Bill to limit to a maximum of Rs. 50 per annum 
payable in respect of any ])ci8on by way of tax on ])rofeP8ion, trades, callings or 
employments. IJr. Banerjce and Mr, A. (J, iJutla oj^posed the bill on the ground that 
it would result in serious curtailment of the resources of local bodies. Sir Henry 
Oidney, supporting the bill, said that it was intended to give relief from double 
taxation, and not only the lich man but also the middle class man and the poor man 
would benefit from it. Mr. Baijnath Bajona, who suppoitcd the bill, said that the 
loss that would be sustained by the local bodies would really be insignificant. For 
instance, in the case of the Calcutta Corpoiaiion wliose annual income was two crores 
and 50 lakhs of rupees the loss sustained would be Ks. two lakhs and 82 thousand 
or less than one per cent. Sir Jeremy Raisman^ Finance Member, supported the 
bill on behalf of the Government. He said that the tax on professions was really 
in the nature of double income-tax. He felt, however, that some time should be 
given to the local bodies to make necessary adjustments to meet any loss that 
might be sustained. It would not be difiicult for the local bodies to adjust them- 
selves to their available resources. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared that the bill was 
fundamentally wrong in principle and retrogressive. 

Bit Frederick James ^ before replying to the debate on his motion, made refer- 
ence to Mr. Jinnali’s statement and said that the offer of full co-operation to 
which Mr, Jinnah had alluded brought to mind an echo of the offer of uncondition- 
al sunport from one who if he might say so was even greater than Mr. Jinnah. 
The dangers, Sir Fredeiick went on, were now so real and imminent that there 
could be no middle course : people either lielped or they did not help. Those who 
endeavoured to stand aside as spectators of the scene were definitely not helping. 
He did not doubt that members of the Muslim League were sincere in their desire 
to help but their place was in the House and not sulking in the lobbies and pur- 
lieus of New Delhi (Laughter ). No body could shirk the duly and no amount of 
juggling on the part of Mr. Jinnah with constitutional arguments could effectively 
smokescreen the duty which lay before cveiy man and every community. Sir 
Frederick considered it singularly unfortunate that when for the first time in the consti- 
tutional history in the country, the Government of India contained a large majority 
of Indians drawn from the best elements of India’s public, life, one of the great 
parties should have chosen to stage a protest and followed somewhat late in the 
day a method which the Congress party had made familiar in politics during the 
last 20 years. ‘Giving Mr. Jinnah’s words every weight which they deserve, we 
are forced to the conclusion that he and his reluctant friends staged not a protest 
or a gesture but a definite declaration of non-assistance in the prosecution of the 
war and that means not only a declaration of non-assistance to their own country- 
men who lately have had the courage to lip the exceedingly heavy responsibilities 
of office but a refusal of support to mcmbeis of his and other communities who 
today are training in India or actually fighting overseas to defend not only India 
but freedom everywhere— freedom that he may preach in peace. We deeply regret 
the action on the part of the Muslim l.eaguc*. He hoped that those young men 
who were training to equip themselves for the war, would when they come back 
from active service, be prepared to forgive and forget their elders. ‘May I urge*, 
he said, ‘the three parties which remain (Congress nationalists, independents and 
Europeans) to determine to uphold such pailiamentaiy traditions as wo have in 
this House to join hands in assisting and criticising this Government, join hands 
in assisting in- every possible way in the effective prosecution of the war and restor- 
ing that unity in this country, the absence of which is such an exceedingly danger- 
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OU8 factor in the present situation.* Sir Frederick James* motion was passed by 
42 votes to seven, 

Hindu Women’s Rights Bill 

A number of motions relating to bills on Hindu women’s rights were 
dealt with including two by Dr. O, V, Deshmukh (Congress party) who was 
specially present for the occasion. Uis brother Mr. Govind Deshmukh^ Congress 
nationalist, first moved reference to a scdect committee of his bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu law in respect of marriage between Hindus. 

Sir SiUtan Ahmed^ Law Member, speaking on the motion took the opportunity 
to extend a coidial weUonie to Dr. Deshmnkh and said he was speaking 
not only on behalf of the members of the House but was representing the views 
of the new Indian members who had come to be members of the Government 
of India. The ambitions of these Indian members, he said, was to serve the 
country and in that ambition they would have to seek the assistance not only 
of those who were in the House but those who bad kept away from it. Tt is 
such a relief, he said, to find among us at least one person who lias had the 
courage to come and wo hope he will give us help not only today but during 
the wliole session (Cheers). We hope he will persuade other members of the party 
to which he belongs to give the assistance that we really need. As regards the 
bill itself he pointed out that a majority of orthodox Hindu opinion in the 
country was dead against it and it had met with strong opposition from other 
miarters also. The committee on Hindu women’s rights presided over by Sir 
B. N. Ran had already issued a report which had certainly met with the approval 
of people inside and outside the House and he was sure that the objects of 
the present bill would be seriously considered by that committee whose further 
report would, he hoped, be before the House before the budget session. If 
however the bill was inesscd. the Government would have no alternative but to 
oppose it on the ground of the strong opposition from the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community and of the fact that it would be considered more appropriately 
by the Rau Committee. 

Mr. Deshmnkh^ in view of the assurances contained in the Law Member’s 
speech, withdrew his motion, making it clear that in withdrawing his motion he 
was not withdrawing the bill itself which, he said, should be kept in being in case 
it became necessary to proceed with it later. 

Hindu Women’s Maintenance Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh, moving reference to select committee of his bill to give 
Hindu married women a right to separate residence and maiutenance under certain 
circumstances, thanked the I^aw Member for his kind words and said : ‘Not only 
the new Indian members but all Indian members on the Government benches 
will always have the support of mjself and of my party. They will have the 
Bupnort so long as we are convinced, as I am convinced, that they are really 
worlcing for the wclfaio of my country. I do not make this distinction, where 
my country’s welfare is concerned, even between Indians and Europeans. He 
left it to Europeans to talk of European peace and Euro])can war and European 
survival. Refcriing to those who argued that no political progress was possible 
in India unless the communities came together, he asked, why do not you wait till 
wo fiaternise and come together, before you take our blood and our money for the 
war? If for doing something good to my country you must wait till the minorities 
and majorities come together. Why do not you wait till then for draining our blood ?’ 

He went on to afiirm sympathy with the new members of the Executive 
Council and said : ‘Let me assure the leader of the House and the Law Member 
that when we remain absent it can only be out of the conviction that it is good 
for the countiy. If it is for the good of our country to come in, we will come in. 
Referring to the motion, he expressed doubts if it was desirable to wait for the 
perfect or ideal bill to be produced by the Hindu Law Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed repeated the assurance that he would do his best to 
bring the bill under the Hindu Law Committee’s consideration. 

Dr. Deshmukh eventually withdrew his motion. He later introduced a bill 
further to amend the Bpecial Marriage Act. 1872, for certain purposes. 

Two OTHER Bills 

Two other bills introduced were one by Mr. Oovind Deshmukh to make 
provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquision, holding or disposal of 
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property, franchise, the holdinjj of public office or the carrying on of any occu- 
pation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled in the 
British possessions on a basis of reciprocity ; the other of Mr. Kazmi to provide 
for the appointment of persons to the office of Kazi and for pei forming and 
keeping a record of marriages among Muslims. 

Adjournment Motion on Kiiaksars 

After a brief debate, the House rejected without a division Mr. KazmVs 
adjournment motion to discuss the ‘banning of Khaksar volunteers by the Govern- 
ment of India and thereby hampering the development of indigenous organizations 
which are a necessity for the defence of the country in times of war. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, opt) 08 ing the motion, dealt with the declared objectives of 
the Khaksar movement and referred to the repeated conflicts between the Khaksars 
and the police which had led to serious loss of life both among the Khaksars and 
among the police. As regards general policy towards volunteer organizations of 
a military character, the Government had taken the public into confidence in 1940. 
The principle at issue was that the Government had the right and the duty of 
protecting members of the community and they could not surrender that right 
to any self-appointed body, 'i'he very fact that such a body resorted to drilling 
was evidence of intention to achieve its objects by the use of force. At the same 
time it was pointed out that for all those who wished to offer voluntary service, 
the civic guards provided a suitable outlet. He strongly deprecated ntttempts at 
casting aspersions on the civic guards, the success of which, he said, had been 
one of the very encouraging things that had happened during this war. (Cheers.) 
It was absuid to say that Indians were not offered oi>purtunity to enlist them- 
selves, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. L. AT. Maitra took the Government to task 
for not taking action much earlier, altJiongh they bad full knowledge of the aims 
and activities of the Khaksars. The motion was rejected. 

India and the Atlantic Charter 

29th OCTOBER I'he Assembly took up for discussion Maulvi Ahdur 
Rasheed Chaudhury^s resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect 
in the case of India also, to the joint decision of the British Tremier and the 
Tresident of the United States of America, commonly known as the Atlantic 
Charier, for creating a new woild order. I he mover said that when President 
Roosevelt announced his eight points of peace and war aims of the Democracies, 
Indians thought that they would be equally applicable to India. They had had 
experience with rresident Wilson’s Fourteen Points which were trampled upon 
when the war ended, but the people iu this country considered that America had a 
certain paitnership in the British Empire and the words of the President of the 
United States would not be taken lighty by the British authorities. He asserted 
that unless a declaration was made applying the Charter to India, the Government 
could not get as much co-operation and help from Indians as they wanted. 

Sardar Sant Singh was glad that Mr. Churchill had been frank and blunt 
in saying that the Charter did not apply to India. Referring to that portion of 
the Charter which stated that the Democracies did not seek any territorial or other 
aggrandisement, Sardar Sant Singh said that under the name of acquiring naval 
bases, America was really splitting up the British Empire and depriving them 
of portions of the Empire. Bardar Bant Singh declared that India did not look 
to any outsider for giving her freedom but would stand on her own legs. 

Mr. O, K. Deshmukh declared that it was the instinct of self-preservation 
that induced the British Government to make the Atlantic Declaration and said 
that, after having declared that the Charter would not be applicable to Indians, 
the British Government should be ashamed to appeal to them to give help in the 
war and send their men into the battlefields. 

Mr. Kazmi said that Mr. Churchill was not really frank in many matters 
but be was quite frank about India because he knew that India was too weak to 
make any effective protest against his remarks. 

In response to a request from members that the Government’s attitude 
should be indicated before the debate proceeded further, Mr. M, S, Aney, Leader 
of the House, intervened at this stage. The question raised in the resolution, 
he said, was no doubt one of great interest to India and he was, therefore, 
anxious that the House should be given an opportunity of discussing the matter. 
He believed that for experienced members of the House it would not have been 
difficult, particularly after the replies given to interpellations on the question, 
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to know what the Government’s attitude could be. They left it to the members 
of the House to draw their own inferences from the pronouncement of Mr. Churchill 
constituted as they were in this House. It was not for them to comment upon 
these pronouncements or criticise them. The Government of India were no party 
to the Charter. Those who sij^ned it were the proper persons to say what was 
in their mind when they framed it ; and we bad the authoritative statement of 
one of them on one of the clauses, namely Clause 3 extending the right to all 
people to choose the form of government under which they wanted to live and 
declaring readiness to restore freedom and independence to those who had been 
forcibly deprived of them. Evidently the latter clause indicated that the framers 

had before them those countries which had lost their independence and freedom 

during the [)rc8ent war. 

As regards India, Mr. Churchill had made it clear that the declaration of 
self-determination contained in the Atlantic Charter did not have the effect 

of abrogating or qualifyirig the pledges already given about her political goal. 
Assuming that a declaration was made that the Atlantic Charter was applicable 
to India, would that satisfy India? Even before the Atlantic Charter was there, 
the Declaration of August, 19 tO, defective though it was, had conceded tho 
principle of aelf-determination to India. By merely stating that the Atlantic 
Charter would af>ply to India, India’s cause, in his opinion, would not progress 
to any extent at all. (Mr. Joshi : It would be some progress). Even men like 
the Premier of the Punjul), Mr. Aney went on, did not share the view that a 
mere pronouncement a]q)lying the Atlantic Charter to India would satisfy India 
or help them towards their goal. Tlie point of view had been expressed that 
India should not bother about getting any more promises from the British 

Government and that Indians should rely on something else than mere ])romi8e8 
coming from any outside authority. Why, then, he snggefltcd, ask for any 

declaration at all ? Either we believed that promises coming from statesmen of 

eminence had some meaning or we did not believe it. 

Mr. Aney also reminded the House that Clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter 
would only be applied at the end of the war. In a matter of this kind, he went 
on, it was impoHsible to expect that the Government of India could form conclu- 
sions independently. All that the Government of India could bo interested in 
was to find out the views of the public and it was the duty of the Government 

of India to keep His Majesty’s Government duly informed of the feelings and 

sentiments expressed in the ilouse. Tlie altitude of the Government of India 
would therefore bo to leave it free for the House to decide its attitude. 

Mr, L, K, Maitra, speaking on the resolution, asserted that the w'ording of 
the Atlantic Charter was (piite clear and was equally applicable to all countries 
and races of the world including India. However Mr. Churchill might now try 
to wriggle out of a position created by the force of circumstances, ho did not 
agree wiih Mr. Aney that even if the Charter was declared applicable to India it 
would make no vital difference ; such a declaration would make a good deal of 
difference from the point of view of international law. 

Mr. Jamnadas Muhta, while feeling that there was an air of unreality about 
the whole debate, strongly criticised Mr. Churchill’s statement which he said 
threw them back to the (leclaration of August 1940, This declaration, he asserted, 
was not a declaration of freedom — it was a declaration of bondage — to perpetuate 
vested interests, and the British hold over this country, giving the minorities power 
to veto the progress of India, lie held that Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter was 
an unequivocal declaration that all races and countries had the right of self- 
determination and that after the war, this country too would have the right to 
frame its own constitution, chosen by its representatives, and be free to live 
under under that constitution. This had been borne out by Mr. Attlee’s statement. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir contended that the real grievance against Mr. Churchill’s 
explanation of the Atlantic Charter was that part of it which contained the 
reservation that the pledges to India were subject to Britain’s responsibilities to 
India’s many creeds, races and interests. If those words were omitted, would 
the Mussalmans accept that statement, asked Sir Cowasji. He urged Jodlaiis to 
face the realities ana not to drug their conscience. Without those words, he 
declared, no statement made by the British Government would be acceptable to 
millions and millions of the people of India. “Unless you get these minorities to 
feel contented, you are not going to have the Government of this country.” (Mr. 
Jamnadaa Mehta at this stage kept up a running fire of interruption by 
exclaiming : “You are talking like Mr. Amery. You are Mr. Amery.”) 
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Discussion on the resolution had not concluded, when it was time to take up 
Mr. N, M, Joshi's adjournment motion on the Deoli jail hunger-strike. 

Deoli Hunger-Strike 

Mr, Joshi, moving adjournment of the House, said that he was doing so. in 
order that attention might be drawn to the grievances of tlie detenus and that 
the discussion in the House might result in a satisfactory settlement of the 
hunger-strike and the people of India might be free from the anxiety caused by 
it. He recalled the resolution on the grievances of the detenus and tlie debate on 
it in the Assembly last November and said that if Government had done 
something to meet those grievances at that time, this hunger-strike would perhaps 
have been avoided The detenus made a representation on their grievances to the 
Government in April or May. Having heard about these grievances he himself 
visited Deoli with the Government of India’s permission in July atid published 
his impressions and suggestions. When the detenus made their representation to 
the Government of India, they expected prompt attention to those grievances. 
Unfortunately a good deal of time had been allowed to elapse. The grievances, 
Mr. Joshi said, were that they were kept in Deoli which was far away from their 
homes. Deoli was no health resort, and when it was remembered that Italian 
and Gerniau prisoners were detained in cool Himalayan hills, the complaint of 
the Indian detenus was not difficult to understaiKl. Further, it was difficult for 
their relatives to see them in Deoli because of the distance. Their other grievances 
were against their classification into A and H classes, absence of provision for 
their families and dependents, and inadequate allowances in jail, namely 12 aunas 
for A class and 9 annas for the B class. 

It might bo said that there was no justification for the hunger-strike but 
the detenus had waited for four or five months. He was not suggesting that 
they should not have waited longer but there was a limit. Government had 
stated they could not consider grievances unless the hunger-strike was given up. 
As one associated with labour, ho knew that grievances were not considered until 
a strike was actually called and then the authorities said that they could not 

consider grievances until the strike was called off. He asked Government not to 

stand on ])re8tige but only to consider whether the grievances were real or not 
and if they were real to remove them. 

Mr. A, N, Chattopadhya said what was asked for was pure and simple 
justice and added that these men belonged to the intelligentsia and were used to 
better amenities of life than those given them now. He urged the formation of 
a committee of the House to see the real conditions in Deoli so that they might 
testify if necessary from time to time as to the conditions of the detenus aud on 
grievances which needed redress. 

Mr. Oovivd Deshmukh commented on Sir Henry Oidney's failure to see 

that it was now more than a month and a half since Govern mtnt received Mr. 

Joshi’s report. If Government delayed equally long their consideration of some 
grievance relating to the I. M. S. or to the Anglo-Indian community, Sir Henry 
Gidney would have been more impatient than the detenus had been. Mr. 
Deshmukh asked, would the provision of a few amenities like repatriation to their 
Provinces and more opportunities to relatives to see them, increase the danger 
that the detenus were said to constitute to the State ? 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, before replying to the debate, gave 
the latest information about the hunger-strike and said that there were now 
204 prisoners involved ; their general health was satisfactory and none of them 
was seriously ill. He had no doubt, proceeded the Home Member, of Mr. Joshi ’a 
sincerity but the House must remember that its reception of the motion would 
inevitably have its effect on the prisoners’ action. He pointed out that their 
demands bearing on their physical well-being had been considered and a large 
number of them granted from time to lime, such as, an increase in their diet 
allowance, clothing, mosquito nets and extra cooking utensils. But their demand 
was that they should be repatriated to their home provinces and he submitted 
that that was not a demand for which any prisoner was entitled to go on hunger 
strike. It had to be assumed that there were reasons for keeping these persons 
in Government custody and if their physical well-being was well looked after, 
he maintained it did not greatly matter where they were kept. The division into 
two classes, the speaker explained, was adopted after consultation with 
representatives of the Home Departments of the Provinces and it was not 
possible for the Central Government to alter that arrangement without consulting 
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the Provincial Governments. The reason for the division was that, among the 

persons detained, some were definitely of high status, some had Ufiiversity Degrees, 

while others were cheap agitators. How, he asked, could both these classes 

be kept together ? As regards daily allowance, the speaker said, the demand 
was that it should be increased to Re. 1-6. Their physical well-being, he 

declared did not require the increase. As regards the demand for adequate 
family allowance to the dependents of the Security prisoners, he pointy out 
that in necessitous cases family allowances were being granted. Similarly, 
facilities to relatives to visit them and to enable the prisoners themselves to visit 
sick relatives had been granted. . o- » • ^ 

Demands about their place of confinement, Sir Reginald continued, were 
political demands, and he maintained that they were demands which suited 
their own fancy but were in no way necessary for them. Mr. Joshi’s report, the 
Homo Member went on, was seen by the prisoners themselves and before the 
strike started, they were warned that the consideration of the report would be 
prejudiced by any headstrong action on their part. He was himself taking up 
some of the suggestions made by Mr. Joshi but the hunger-stiike started and the 
whole thing fell to the ground. He explained that the prcBent daily allowance 
was sufHcient to provide the prisoners with many luxuries. For instance, in 
September alone these luxuries supplied to them included thirty-six tins of 
preserved pine apple, nineteen bottles of Australian honey (Sir Cowasji Jahangir : 
Why Australian ?i 403 apples, 827 bananas, fourteen seers of almonds. (Mr. 
Jamnada.s Mehta : What is the number of the prisoners and over what period ? 
You are misleading the House). The real reason, proceeded the Home Member, 
was political, and he quoted from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain’s letter which, he 
said made it clear that the writer was thinking of strikes entirely in terms of 
party propaganda and was asking that strikes should be undertaken when 
schools and colleges were open and the Central Assembly was meeting. These 
iirisoners, concluded the Home Member, were endangering their ^ own lives and 
were not furthering their own cause. The House could definitely discourage 
such attempts ; but give way to strikes of this kind he would not. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that even if 1,500 bananas were supplied to them 
ill a month, it would come to fifty bananas a day. Divided among 200 prisoners 
it meant one-fourth of a banana each. Dit the Home Member call it a luxury ? 
'fhoso niiieteeu tins of honey for a month divided among two hundred prisoners 
would bo enough to wet their teeth and there would be nothing to go down their 
throat. ‘‘I think”, he added, ^it is a cruel joke to describe these as luxuries 
(chc(Ms). To say that to people of high status accustomed to a better standard 
of living oiie-fourth of a banana is a luxury is to practise a joke on their sus- 
ccplibilitVes. I would rather be out than eat yonr one-fourth of a banana in jail.” 
It was no consolation, even, that their physical woll-bciug was looked after, 
'fhey were not prisoners found guilty of any crime but were merely detained on 
Huspu’ion. lluiigcr-strike was an extreme form of protest. It might be designed 
to syiiehrouiso with the opening of the Assembly. If the detenus wanted their 
griovaiuTS to be hoard what was wrong in going on strike at the time the Assembly 
Hrtt ? 'That only showed their faith in this House. It was the most appropriate 
thing to do. If the House was not sitting there would bo no one to listen to 
Iheir giicvauces. To have his grievances ventilated in the best forum available to 
him was the right of the citizen. If Government were satisfied that the conditions 
ill Dcoli wore so good, they should give members of the House an opportunity to 
visit that place. He asked the Home Member not to insist on withdrawal of 
hungor-striko before taking action. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi reiterated his intention that discussion in the House should 
cxpiidito the ending of the unfortunate situation and that Government should, 
out of fairness and justice, be prompt in giving attention to the grievances of 
the dotenus. In normal circumstances, the people who were in the Deoli jail 
would not themselves advocate a hunger-strike ; but the detenus were not in 
normal circumstances. It was wrong to treat their hunger-strike as a threat. 
It was undertaken by people who were helpless and desperate. He would beg 
of the Homo Member not to entertain false ideas of prestige or of what was 
subversive of discipline. Let him not wait till the strike was over. If the 
removal of the grievances would end the strike, Government’s prestige would 
not suffer, statements of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, which had been quoted in the 
House, ho said, were those of a man living an abnormal and unnatural life 
under detention. Those statements could not be given much weight. He concluded 
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by expressing the hope that the debate would induce the Government to take up 
a reasonable and generous attitude over this matter and remove the grievanceH. 
He also hoped that members of the Legislature would watch over this situalion. 

The motion was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

RAiL\f AY Property Taxation Bill 

JtOth. OCTOBER :--The Assembly considered several official Bills to-(b\y. 
Sir Andrew Clow's Bill under the provisions of which railway property may 
hereafter be subjected to new taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Prof. Bannerji, Sardar Sant Singh, Babii 
Baijnath Bajoria and Mr, Hnssainhhai Lalji strongly criticised some provisions 
of the Bill, particularly the clause laying down that a railway administration shall 
be liable to pay any local tax, if and to such extent as the Central Government 
by notification in the official Gazettee, declares it to be so liable. This, they 
contended, gave a drastic new power to the Central Government over the J’rovincial 
liCgislatures’ powers to taxation. Sir Andrew Clow expressed surprise at the oppo- 
sition and stressed the point that both railways and local bodies served the public, 
in different ways and hence any unfair assessment of railway prot>erty would 
ultimately be paid by the general taxpayer. The argument that if railways paid 
less the people in the area might have to pay more cut both ways, for if the 
railways paid more the people would pay less. If ne were to consider the interests 
of the railways in isolation, nothing could be more suitable to the railways than 
the existing position, 'i’he change proposed in the Bill was going to be embarrns- 
sing to the railways and as Railway Member he regarded it as a measure of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice. 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Raisman'^a Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of which was to meet 
the widespread objections to the discrimination, as regards the treatment of borrowed 
money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying on a bona fide 
banking business and money borrowed from any other person. Sir Cotvasji Jehan(jir, 
Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Hussainbhai Lalii objected to certain 
provisions. Mr. Mehta expressed the apprehension that the provisions meant to 
prevent dissipation of excess profits might result in preventing measures for the 
amelioration of working class conditions or payment of higher wages to workmen 
by an employer or higher prices to the sugarcane grower by sugar factories. Expen- 
diture on these, he feared, might be considered by the authorities as intended 
to evade “E. P. T.'’ Sir Jeremy Raisman gave the assurance that Government had 
no intention whatever of interfering for a moment with reasonable or generous 
treatment of labour. He himself believed that where excess profits were made, 
there was no reason why everybody who contributed to roakinj^ them should not 
receive his share. In the shrinking, timorous figure of capital which Mr. Lalji 
had pictured it was difficult to see the rapacious and self-seeking monster that 
labour leaders like Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Joshi depicted. There was no 
attempt, he asserted, to scare away that shy, timorous damsel from her legitimate 
activities in British India (laughter). 

Madras Port Trust Reconstitution Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow's Bill to alter 
the constitution of the Port of Madras. (Six out of the fifteen seats are at present 
assigned to European commercial interests and four to Indian commercial interests.) 
The information now available suggests, it is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Reason, that Euro])ean8 and Inaians share almost equally in the traffic of the 
Port ; it is therefore ])roposed to assign four seats to the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, three to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and one to the 
Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Association. Although it is ordinarily 
desirable to avoid the representation of specific branches of commerce, the represen- 
tative of the last association is retained on account of its special position. One 
elected seat has been assigned to the Madras Corporation, and it is proposed that 
one seat should be reserved for a representative of labour, in accordance with a 
recommendation made by the Royal Commission on Labour. Of the remaining seats, 
it is proposed that one should be filled by a nominee of the Government of Madras, 
who are at present unrepresented. The others include the Chairman, a represent- 
ative of Railway interests and of the Collector of Customs, 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta considered that the representation of Indian and Europe- 
an commercial interests on a racial basis was an anachronism in 1941 and was 
a reminder of the exploded fiction of racial predominance of Eiiroj)ean commercial 
interests. He pleaded for a joint electorate of all commercial interests with reserv- 
ation for Europeans if necessary. He also pointed to tlie need for the represent- 
ation of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, who had sent him complaints against 
the absence of repie?entation for them. Mr. Joshi wanted the labour representative 
to be elected bv registered 'J'radc Unions in Madras and not nominated. If election 
was not conceded, the ref)re8entativo should at least be nominated in consultation 
with registered Trade Unions. Bir Frederick James ])ointed out that it was not 
BO much a matter of distinction between Indian and European Chambers of Com- 
merce as adjustment between bodies represented on the Port Trust. Generally 
speaking, the basis of representation on tl»e Port Trusts should be the direct interest 
in the export and import trade of tliat Port, that is the volume of trade done by 
the interests concerned. Tiiat was quite irrespective of race. It was true that the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association were predomi- 
nantly European but there was no racial basis for their re]>re8entation on the 
Port Trust. There was nothing to prevent the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
from being represented by an Indian, lire Madras 'J'rades Association had at one 
time been represented by one of its Indian members. 

Other Official Business 

The House passed two Bills to amend the Criminal Procedure Code moved 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed, and a Bill further to amend the Factories Act moved by 
Mr. Prior, Secretary, Labour Dei)artment. The House then adjourned till 'Juesday, 
November 4. 

Derate on Indo-Burma Acjreement 

4th. NOVEMBER : — The House took up to-day the debate on the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement. After Bir A. H, Ghaznavi had formally moved his reso- 
lution, two amendments were moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta and Sir Henry 
Gidney, Mr. Duttu’s amendment recommended that in the event of the Government 
of Burma not agreeing to a revision of tlic Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, 
tJie Government of India should give immediate notice of termination of the 
Trade Agreement conclnded last February 'with Burma. Sir Henry Oidney^s 
amendment lecoinmended to the Governor-General to request the Becrctary of 
Btate not to iini)lcmcnt the Agreement by Order in Council unless and until 
satisfactory modifications are secured which will carry out to the full the Parlia- 
mentary assurances giien with regard to the status of Indians in Burma and 
their right of entry into Burma after separation from India, and remove such 
provisions as are discriminatory and humiliating to the people of India. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi moving his resolution declared that the Tndo- 
Burma Agreement was a gross violation of repeated assurances given in Parliament 
in regard to India after the separation of Bnima, and by other high authorities 
of His Majesty’s Government, the (government of India and the Government of 
Burma. lie emphasised that the present Agreement was condemned by every 
section of opinion in India. There was no question of Hindus or Muslims on 
this issue. Both Mr. /fn7jn/j, President of the All-India Muslim League, and Mr. 
Gandhi had been cmidiatic in their condemnation of the Agreement. The Hindu 
Mahasabha, both Houses of the Bengal Legislature and all Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry had conaemned the Agreement as an offence to the 
self-respect of the people of India. India demanded with one voice that this 
Agreement should be rejected in toto, Bir Abdul Halim then recalled the many 
assurances given in regard to India by various authorities. In the First Bound 
Table Conference in 1931, tlie Bub-Committee relating to Burma had stressed the 
importance of there being no discrimination ns regards Indians entering Burma. 
When the Government of India Bill was being discussed in the House of 
Commons, Bir Thomas Inskip, on behalf of tlie Government, assured the House 
tliat nobody wanted discrimination and that in tlie Instiiiment of Instructions 
there shall be direction to reserve bills restricting Indian professionals and 
businessmen. Again in lOoO, Mr. Butler had given an assniance in the Commons 
that they had to give the right of lestriction in regard to unskilled labour only 
while at the same time tliey did not want to stop the free entry of Indians in 

f eneral. As late as February, 1941, no less a person than the Premier of Burma, 
J Baw, in an interview^ to the press in India assured that there would be no 
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diBcrimination against Indians, that Indian residents and settlers would have 
the same rights and privileges as Burmans. Sir Abdul Halim complained that 
the Government of India, in the composition of the Indian delegation to Burma, 
did not even include one non-official Indian adviser as the Government of Burma 
did in appointing the Baxter Commission. On his way to Burma, Sir Abdul 
Halim said, Sir Oirja Sankar Bajpai, in an interview to the press, distinctly 
said that the present negotiations were more or less of an exploratory nature. 
Sir Abdul Halim declared that Sir Girja Sankar himself assured the Premier of 
Burma, against all justice and equity, that it was the Government of Indians 
desire to ascertain and comprehend the dilliculties that immigration from India 
might be creating for Burma and help Burma to solve them. Sir Abdul Halim 
asserted that Sir Girja Shankar’s delegation was a fact-finding one and he had 
no right without consulting the Indian Legislature, the Indian public opinion 
and other interests, to enter into an Agreement jeopardising the interests of 
Indians and vitally aft'ecting their status. He pointed out that no restrictions 
had been placed on the entry of tlie British into Buima but the discrimination 
applied only to Indians. Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi appealed to the Government 
of Burma and the Bui mans themselves not to forget the great contributions 
which India had made to the prosperity of Burma and urged the member in 
charge of Indians Overseas to take strong and incessant measures to see that the 
Agreement was rejected in toto. 

Mr. d. C, Diitta asked what were the genesis and history of the Agreement, 
particularly who initiated it ? Mr. Aney, replying, said tliat demand for the 
Agreement was initiated by the Burma Government. Mr. Dutta, proceeding, said 
that the denunciation of the Agreement was unanimous ; every sec tion of opinion 
in India said it was unacceptable from all points of view and all asnecds. The 
problem was unfair competition and alleged penetration by Indian laDOiir. The 
Delegation which went from India did not consult a sinjde Indian. There was 
no evidence to show that Indians had displaced the Burmans in any way. 
Without going into details he wanted to say that the assurance given by respon- 
sible Ministers amounted to a gentleman’s agreement. He did not want to 
emphasise whether it was legally uinding or not, but at all events the gentleman’s 
agreement had not been honoured. It was wrong on the part of the Government 
of India not to have given eflect to the assurances given by the Ministers in 
Parliament and given also by the Government of India nere. It was essential in 
India as well as in Bunna that there should be a complete understanding and 
mutual cooperation but an agreement of this kind was not helpful to the attain- 
ment of these. Burma had demanded, he said, a pound of flesh and India was 
helpless in the matter. All that he urged was tnat the Government of India 
should give notice to terminate the trade agreement. The only hope lay in the 
fact that the ix)rtfolio of Oversees was now in the hands of a non-official Indian 
and the House could rightly look to him for justice. 

Sir Henry Otdney, speaking in support of his amendment, reminded the 
House of abiding services which memuers of his community had rendered to 
Burma, particularly in its Customs Department and in the construction of its 
railways and telegraph services. The Agreement, he said, applied to all persons 
domiciled in India or who were the subjects of Indian States. This included 
Anglo-Indians as well. Bir Henry, however, observed that he did not take a 
communal view on the matter. “I am taking a national view”, he declared. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer indicated that although the Euroi^an Group were critical 
of many aspects and details of the Agreement, they were by a majority oppos^ 
to the resolution and the amendment (Oh. oh), 'ihere were Europeans in India— and 
the members of the European Group were among them — who recognised that Indians 
had a strong case against the Agreement; but what the Group would prefer would be 
that the Governor-General in Council should request ^e Secretary of State not 
to implement the Agreement by an Order in Council until in consultation with 
the two Governments concerned he was able to secure such modifications as 
would make it more acceptable to the people of India and would carry out the 
assurances given in parliament. Among the clauses w’hich he considered objec- 
tionable was the one relating to maniage. Restriction on the movement of 
subjects of the Empire between one unit and another should be reduced to the 
minimum, he declared, compatible with the integrity of the unit or units 
concerned. Defending Sir G. S, Bajpai against attacks on him, Mr. Chapman 
Mortimer said that Sir Girja Shankar had done a great piece of work for this 
country. Sir Girja Shankar had to face the question : ‘What can I persuade the 
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Hurmn Oovernmont to aicept There wafi no question of India tryijig to 
dictate to Burma. It was uselesH to attack Kir (drja Khankar or his successor 
or the (lovornmont of Jndia; they had to <lo the licst tlicy could in tJie circuin- 
stariees of the case. 

Mr. ,/(in n<nlns Mehta declareil that the occasion for thiustiiic the Aji.reeinent 
on the coiiiitry had been Bin}i:idarly ill-chosen. At a time wJien there was talk 
of a new world rc^const ruction, of Atlantic t’liarters and equal enjoyment of the 
world’s raw materials, and when the ('ommon wealth nn:is Ji^litin^ for its life, it 
was de|)]oral)h‘ that one winj^ of that (’ommon wealth should hav(‘ ask<‘d for 
and another shouhl liave submitted to an a'^reement of this chara»*ter. lie thoiij/ht 
tliat the ofipri'ssion and insult in Hni ina, Kouth Afiica, or Zan/ihar of the 
iiationals ol a country of 'ICO millions was the result of tlie spinelessness, the 
hoficle^sncss, the spiritl(‘SHness and the worthlessness of the (lovcinnnuit of 
India (hiii;Ahtci ). The A^iecnicnt, he declaieil, was one of expropriation to 
tlu‘ extent of destruction of estahlisluMl Indian lij-dits- ex\)ro])i iation umler the 
auspices of the very ( iovm-nment of Imlia which w'as sin)| osed to he the watclidoj; 
of Indian interests. Si'ction 41 of the (lovernment of Ihirma Act, he said, ^ave 
Indians’ rii^hts whi<*li w’eri' conteiminous with those of Biitishers; hut the framers 
of the A{;reement had relieil (Mitirely on the proviso to the section with the 
result that what w'as a luoviso Imd been treated as jf it was the main provision 
of the section. Mr. Mehta, refeirinj:; to some of the objectionable provisions, deno- 
unced the <iaus(» under which he had said no Indian who did not want to lose liis 
Indian citizmiship could now stay in Burma as a matter ot ri^ht. Indians as sucJi 
had no ri^ht to remain Indians ami rmnain in Burma ; tliey must become Burmese 
and then they mij^ht remain under (ertain conditions. ( iiticisiiifi the (lovernment 
of India del(*;;ation, he nsseited that the terms of the Aj^reement were not show'ii 
to Indian representatives in Burma ; the Baxter Report was not shown to them. 
The Ajj:reemcnt was first entered into and Indians were then coerced into aci'ejAing 
it. The Agreeimait, lie declared, was worthy only of Hitler. 

Mr. O. It() 2 m(m, Secret. try, Jfepartrnent of Indians (^veiscas, speaking as 
one who accompanied the delegation to Burma and was presenc dining the 
negotiations, mlervened to give information mainly relating to the facts and 
the circumstances under which the Agreement was concluded. He said that 

he would do his best to clear up misapprebeiisiou with regard to particular points. 

After tracing the oiigiii of the negotiations, Mr. Bozman said that the Standing 
Kmigration Committee was consulted and they advised the Government of 
India to aei-e|)t Burma’s invitation and send a delegation. Mr. Bozman 
contradicted the press report that Kir G K. Bajpai stated that the delegation 
was going for the purpose of exploiing whether an agreement was possible. Kir 
(fiija Kbankar, be said, was under no illnsion as to the limits of his authority. 
'J'he comnniniquc issued by the Government of India in June, which was more 
authoiitative, made it clear, he claimed, that as a result of preliminary discussions, 
both Governments were satisfied that peisonal negotiations oflered a reasonable 
prosnect of success. He also corrected the impiession that the conclusions of 
the Baxter Uepoit lelateil to unskilled labour only. The repoit, he said, referretl 

to elements in the mental climate of Burma, which o^qiosed the entry of Indians 

and although at present the only overt demand was tor limitation of unskilled 
Indian labour, there was no evidence that other classes of labour were welcome. 
The report spoke of the deep-rooted sense of frustration among the unemployed 
Bnrmans. The Government of India Delegation, when they readied Kangoon, 
were faced hy the Government of Buinia, fortified with the Baxter Iteport. 
The House might consider it their duty to place before the Kecretary of State 

considerations with regard to the assurances given in raihament, but the 
delegation who had read those assurances, were faced in Rangoon with an auto- 
nomous government making certain requests. Mr. Bozman went on to refer 

to the consultation with the Ktanding Emigration Committee iq India and with 

the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians in Kangoon, spccilically constituted to assist 
the Indian delegation it its negotiations. Ihe suggestions that the Ad Hoc 

Committee were not admitted to the secrets of how the negotiations were proceed- 
ing were incorrect. 'Jheie was one point on which they were not consulted; it 
Biose at tl»e vciy last stage ol the mcotiations but all the other points were 

))laced before the Committee. In fact, the delegation gave more lime to the 
Ad Hoc Committee than to the Buima Delegation. At the conclusion of the 

negotiations in Kangoon. it was obvious that something had to be put down on 

paper, continued Mr. Bozman. A draft was drawn up and was initialled in 
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Rangoon as representing a fair picture of the conclusions readied. It was made 
clear at that time that the Government of India would not sign the Agreement 
in Rangoon and Sir G. S. Bajpai said that the delegation must consult the 
Standing Emigration Committee and certain others with regard particularly to 
the marriage clause. The objections to the marriage danse were specifically 
discussed with the Indian Committee in Rangoon. He refuted the suggestion that 
instructions had been given to the delegation to come to a compromise with the 
Burma Government. 

Froj Daimerji, criticised the ‘ indecent hurry” in concluding the Agreement 
and declared that the delegation ought h) have realised the very large political 
and economic interests involved and ought to have known the general trend of 
opinion in India on the problems before them He asserted that it was no 
agreement at all, as one party afhvted by it, namely, the people of India, had 
never been consulted. He revealed that the amendment moved hy ISir Henry 
Gidney had been agreed to unanimously by the leaders of all parties in the 
House at a meeting on kSiinday and he regretted that Mr. Chapinan-Mortimer 
should have opposed it in spite of the understanding arrived at the meeting at 
which the leader of the European Group was present. 

Sir Frederik James, supporting the amendment, ex]>lainetl that leaders of 
parties present at the meeting on vSunday had merely agreed to recomnnuid the 
amendment to their parties. Sir Frederick James proceeded to say that the 
majority of the European Group had rejected the amendment and decided to 
oppose the resolution and the amendment. He himself was not one of that 
majority (cheers). He thought that if he withhehl support to the amendment, 
it would be neither in the interest of his community nor of India; it would not 
be consistent with the policy which the Eun)pean Group had followed so long, 
(renewed cheers.) What was important, Sir Frederick said, was the tenor ami 
underlying spirit of the amendment and witlr that underlying spirit of the 
amendment he was in entire agieement. It could not bo ol)jccted to by anybody. 
It did not imply any criticism of the work of Sir G. S. Ba]pai or the Government 
of India. In fact, he said, the Standing Emigration Committee of which .he was 
a member, unanimously passed a resolution paying tribute to Sir G S. Bajpai’s 
services. That was after the Agreement was concluded. 

Sir V, N, Chandavarkar, in a maiden speech which was cheered, said he was 
pained by the speech of Mr. Chapman Mortimer and felt inclined to ask himself 

whether there was anything to look forward to in the Empire. He felt the 

contrast provided by that speech to the position he had oliserved in Bombay, 
where on more than one occasion, Europeans had been more pro- Indian than 
Indians. Speaking on the Agreement, he saifl that the only test was whether it 
was in India's inlercsts. if it was not in India’s interests, it was not in Iho 

interest of the Commonwealth. Ho was not going to criticise Sir G. S. Bajpai 
or the Government of India. After all. the Government of India was a 

subordinate Government and in spite of the Act of J1M\ much as the < Joveru nicnt 
of India would like to tight for us, they were denied free scope. He a^ked his 
European friends whether they believed in a futJire for them with us in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If so, then the only way ot working and associating 
with a nation was to get into the skin of that nation. iSupposing an autonomous 
Indian Government were to say that any skilled European labour to be importcil 
into India should come under one or other certificate of the kind tirovided 
in the Indo-Bnrma Agreement, how, he asked, would the Euroiiean community 
feel about it ? If the Agreement were implemented, in spite of the opinion in 
the country, the lack of faith in British statesmanship would grow stronger. 

Mr hussatnbhai Lallji, supporting the amendment, complained that the 
Baxter Report was not placed before the Htanding Emigration Committee and that 
the Committee therefore had not the full fads before it to come to a proper 
decision on the Agreement. 

Mr. Anvf/, intervening, pointed out that the recommendations of the Baxter 
Report were placed before the Committee 

Mr. Xa/Jt asked why the full report should not have been made available to 
them. He {lointed out that when the notice of termination of the existing 
Order-in-Council was received, the House was in session and yet it was not 
informed on such an imoortant matter. As regards the claim to have consulted 
the Ad Hoc Committee in Rangoon, he read a telegram from the President of 
the Committee dated July 22, expressing surprise at several terms of the Agree- 
ment, some of which the President had said, were entirely new and Burma Indians 
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were staggered. Did not that telegrana show that the Ad Hoc Committee was 
not fully consulted ? 

Mr. M. 8, Aney, replying to the debate, said that the Government of India 
could claim that whatever the difference between them and the political parties in 
other matters, both were agreed in championing and zealously guarding the 
rights of Indians abroad. Indians, he claimed, had found in the Government of 
India a champion to protect the honour of Indians overseas. Mr. Aney proceeded 
to summarise the objections to the Agreement which had been made both in the 
House and in representations made to him by various bodies. He pointed out 
that the Government of India delegation consulted the Standing Emigration 
Committee before tiiey went to Rangoon and also after the Agreement was 
initialled. In Rangoon, the delegation consulted the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians. 
The Government of India, Mr. Aney proceeded, were fully aware of the strong 
feeling against this Agreement, and the question had been engaging the attention 
of the Secretary of State. The Government of India had urged the postponement 
of the issue of the Order-in-Gouncil. There was. he said, an obligation both 
on the Government of Burma and the Government of India, under Clause 27 of 
the Agreement itself, to consider mutually objections and solve any difficulties 
which might arise. Such mutual consideration, he thought, was the only way of 
solving the problem now. If the two (Governments came together in the right 
spirit, an Agreement, raodilicd so as to satisfy both the Governments, might be 
promulgated as an Order-iu-Oouncil. The Government hoped that the people 
would co-operate with them in finding a solution. He himself was an optimist 
and believed that a solution would be found : but, if it was not possible ho would 
approach the House for advice as regard the next step which should be taken. 
He gave the assurance that the Government of India would not fail in its 
primary duty to tlie people. The Government had seen both the resolution and the 
amendment before the House and had decided to leave it to the House to carry 
on the discussion and come to its own conclusion. Government members would 
not vote. He undertook to sent the decision of the House and the speeches made 
daring the debate to the Secretary of State with such recommendations as they 
thought it necessary to make, in order that amendments might be carried out 
to make the Agreement Rcce|)table (cheer). 

After a biief reply by Sir A. II, Ohuznaci, the House passed, without a 
division. Sir Henry Qidney's amendment as the substantive resolution, Mr. A. C, 
Datta withdrew his amendment. The House then adjourned. 

Women Workers in Mines Bill 

5th. NOVEMBER ’.—After question-time to-day, Mr. //. C, Prior, Secretary for 
Labour, moved a Bill regarding maternity benefits for women workers in mines. 
Among the benefits to be given are provisions that the employer shall not employ 
a woman for four weeks following child-birth, that she should get authorised 
leave for a month before childbirth and that a woman in continuous employment 
for nine months preceding the date of delivery shall be entitled to receive a payment 
of eight annas a day for everyday on which she was al)8ent from work owing to 
her confinement during tlm four weeks immediately preceding and including the 
day of her delivery ami for each day of the four weeks following her delivery. The 
Bill received general support from all sides of the Hoiise including the European 
Group but during discussion of some of the clauses, Mr. Joshi's amendments 
were opposed by the European Group and the leader of the Independents, Sir 
Henry Oidney, Mr. Joshi along with Mr, Jamnadas Mehta sponsored practically 
all the amenaraents on the Grder Paper. During the first reading, Mr. Prior 
gave the information that there were .50,000 women employed in mines in India of 
whom 23,000 were employed in coal mines and the rest in other mines. 

Mr. Jonhi^s amendment to increase from four weeks to six the period of 
authorised absence before childbirth was opposed by Sir Henry Gianey and 
eventually reiecte<i without a division. Mr. Joshi referred to the International 
Convention which provided six weeks and also to the custom in India of a woman 
not taking up outdoor work for 40 days after childbirth. The Government of 
India, he said, in fixing four weeks was only following ^he bad example of 
Provincial Governments. He complained that the Provincial and Central 
Governments between them formed a trade unionism or conspiracy of reactionaries 
(laughter) and were vying with each other to pull down each otW instead of 
combining to do progressive things, Mr. Lalchand Navalraif Mr, Jamnada 9 
Mehta and Mr, Abdul Rashid Chaudhury supported Mr. Joshi, 
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Mr. Prior denied that there was any conspiracy or trade unionism and 
pointed out that although there were some countries including German;^ which 
had ratified the International Convention referred to by Mr. Joshi, a considerable 
number of countries had maternity legislation which did not go even so far as 
the Government of India went. The type of women employed in mines, he 
said, must be considered. Were members of the House certain that the women 
concerned would welcome the deprivation of their right to work for six weeks ? 
Was the House justified in taking a decision of that kind without an industry ? 

Mr. M, S. Aney, Leader of the House, intervened during the discussion on 
the provision that a manager, on his undertaking to defray the cost of medical 
examination, may r^uire the woman to be examined by a qualified medical 
practitioner or midwife and if the woman refuses to submit to such examination 
or is certified on such examination as not pregnant or not likely to be delivered 
of a child within one month, he may refuse permission to her to be absent. Mr. 
Aney suggested that if the woman refused to be examined except by a woman 
doctor, the employer should not be entitled because of that refusal to deny per- 
mission. The employer should make provision for a woman doctor. (Voices : 
Hear, hear. You are speaking like an Opposition member. Come back to the 
Opposition benches). 

Mr. Prior said that that point had struck the Government and a suitable 
provision would be made in the Council of State. 

The House accepted a new clause moved by Sir George Spence, Secretary, 
legislative Department, providing that rules might be framed to give a woman 
entitled to maternity benefit under the Act a bonus not exceeding in amount 
three rupees if she utilised the services of a qualified midwife or other trained 
person. 

Mr. Miller (European Group) moved a proviso to this clause laying down 
that the obligation to pay the bonus shall not arise in case the employer provided 
the free services of a qualified midwife or other trained person in accordance 
with arrangements approved by the Central Government. 

Mr. Prior accepted the proviso and pointed out that the Government’s object 
was to encourage women workers to make more and more use of modern medical 
aid and the proviso did nothing to defeat that object. 

The new clause with the proviso was passed. After further debate, the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed with a minor amendment moved by Mr. 
Miiler, The Bill as amended was then passed without a division. 

Bill to Amend Aligarh University Act 

Hon. Mr. N, R, Sarker introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act 
BO as to enable the University (1) to admit to its privileges a degree college for 
women which, it is proposed, to organise at Aligarh, and (2) to confer degrees on 
students passing the degree examinations from that college. 

Sir a. H. Giiuznavi’s Adjournment motion 

The House devoted the rest of the sitting to a brief debate on Sir A, H, 
QhuznavVz adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s failure “to protest 
against a statement made in the Sunday News of U. S. A. to the effect that the 
“blood-thirsty monster Hitler is not to bo compared with Napoleon but with 
Mohammed who also wanted to subject mankind to the rule and domination of 
a few individuals. Hitler wants to do the same,” Sir A. IJ. Ghuznavi warmly 
refuted the statement that by bringing forward this motion he had given the 
matter more publicity than it would otherwise have had. The difficulty, he said, 
was that the Government of India was deaf and blind. Hundreds of newspapers 
had published that in India. He could produce at least 50 newspapers throughout 
India which had published it. In view, however, of the assurance given by Mr. 
Caroe, he would withdraw the motion. The House then adjourned till the 7th. Nov. 

Bill to Amend Civil Procedure Code 

7lh. NOVEMBER : — The House took up consideration of non-ofiicial Bills to-day. 
The Federal Court, tax on professions, trades, etc., Hindu and Muslim marriage 
laws and Hindu women’s rights were among the varied subjects discussed. The 
House passed after a brief debate Dr. P. iV. Banerjea'a Bill to amend the 
Code of Civl procedure in appeals to the Federal Court and give that Court the 
powers necessary, in addition to those already possessed by it under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, to make all the rules necessary for regulating the pre- 

16 
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Bentation of appeals. The Bill had been reported upon by a Select Committee. 
The mover explained that the Bill would eliminate a great deal of the delay 
at present involved in bringing appeals from High Courts to the Federal Court. 
Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, supported the Bill. 

Tax on Peofessions Biil 

Sir Frederick James' Bill as reported upon by a Select Committee to limit 
to a maximum of Rs. 50 per annum the amount payable in respect of any person 
by way of tax on professions, trades, callings or employment was then passed. 
In the course of the debate on the Bill, the mover explained, in reply to 

Mr. Jaranadas Mehta’s query, that provinces in which a tax on professions, 

trades, callings, etc., did not at present exist had already been debarred by a 
Parliamentary amendment to the Government of India Act from levying such 
a tax in any case beyond the Rs. 50 limit. These provinces were not, therefore, 
affected by the Bill. Sir ]eremy Raisman, Finance Member, supporting the Bill 
called attention to the point made by the mover that in the case of provinces 

not mentioned in the schedule, the Bill took nothing away form them which 

had not already been taken away by the Government of India Act as it stood 
now. (The provinces mentioned in the schedule are Bengal. U. P. and 0. P.). 
yir Henry Qidney, Prof. Banyicrjea and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta supported the Bill. 

Bill To Amend Special Marriage Act 

Dr. G. F. Deshmukh (Congress) moving circulation of his Bill to amend 
the Special Marriage Act, 1872, explained that the Bill aimed at giving those 
Hindus who had married according to the Hindu J^aw, the choice of having 
their marriage registered if they so desired. He claimed that the measure 
represented an attempt to absorb and assimilate modern ideas of social justice. 
The Law Member indicated that the Government had no objection to circulation 
while Babu Baijnath Bajoria, claiming to represent orthodox opinion, strongly 
opposed it as an irreligious and ill-conceived thing. Dr. Deshmukh, he said, 
had come earlier in the session for one of his marriage bills, then divorced 
himself from the Assembly, and had again come back for marriage. (Laughter). 
Sardar Sant Singh was not convinced that modern Hindu society had advanced 
to the degree at which a Bill of this kind was called for. Sir V, N, Chanda^ 
varkar said he himself was married under the Special Marriage Act and still 
did not think that it had made him irreligious, as Mr. Bajoria thought. He 
referred to difliculties such as inheritance and succession of children born before 
this legislation came into force. Dr. Deshmukh' s motion was agreed to. 

The House also agreed to the circulation of Mr. Oo\ind V, Deshmukh's Bill to 
make provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquisition, holding or 
disposal of property, franchise, holding of public office, or the carrying on of 
any occupation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled 
in British possessions on a basis of reciprocity. 

Shaeiat Law 

Qazi Muhammad Kazmi's Bill to amend the Muslim Law (Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act, 1037, was sent for circulation. Section 2 of the Act, it is explained, 
prescribes that Muslim personal law will apply to all cases enumerated therein 
in preference to any custom and usage to the contrary. Section 3 of the Act 
goes further and provides that if the declaration prescribed therein is made by 
a Muslim, then the Muslim personal law will apply to “adoption, wills 
and legacies” also. The two sections are quite independent. No declaration 
before the prescribed authority is required for the applicability of either Section 
2 or Section 5. But the words used in Section 3 are somewhat ambiguous. 
They are: “Any person who satisfies the prescribed authority may by a declar- 
ation declare that he desires to obtain the benefit of this Act.” What is really 

meant is “desires to obtain the benefit of the provisions of this section.” The use 
of the word ‘Act’ is misleading and some courts have rejected applications under 
Section 5 on the ground that they are premature as the prescribed authority has 
not yet been appointed by the Provincial Government and no declaration has been 
made before it. It is clear from the Act itself that it was not the intention of 
the Legislature. Hence the amendment proposed in the Bill, 

Introduction of other Biu.8 

Dr. Deshmukh introduced a Bill to make provision for the restoration of the 
Buddha Gaya Temple and its premises to Buddhists and for the better management 
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of the flame. Prof. Banerjea introduced his Bill to confer supplemental powers 
on the Federal Court, and Mr. Kazmi his two Bills, one further to amend the 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the other further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code. The House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER :~-The proposal to tax a man’s income in British India 
at a rate applicable to the total of bis income both in British India and in 
Indian States was the main subject of criticism when the House took up 
discussion of Sir Jeremy Raisman's Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Pro/. Banner jee and Mr. Bajoria attacked this provision, Prof. Bannerjee 
denouncing it as an admixture of two different bases. “If,” he said, “you are 
taxing on the remittance basis, why should you, in fixing the rate of tax, take 
into account the assessee’s income accruing in an Indian State but not brought 
into British India ?” Mr. Bajoria, while considering the Bill a greatly improved 
one and on the whole a good measure, took the example of a man who had an 
income of Rs. 50,000 in British India and Rs. 5,0C)0 in an India State and asked 
why he should be assessed in British India at the rate applicable to an income of 
Rs. 55,000, although the sum of Rs. 5,00U was not brought into British India. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar felt that the troubles of the assessee dit not end 
with legislation : they often began with it. The Finance Member should not think 
that his task ended with the enactment of this legislation. The Central Board of 
Revenue and the Indian States authorities should sit together and provide a 
machinery for adjusting differences of opinion : only then would real relief be 
given to assessees. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanyir said that companies who had investments in Indian 
States and brought profits to British India every year would get no relief under 
the Bill. When the income was brought to British India and was taxed there, 
the assessee had a claim for relief from double income-tax. But refund of money 
from Indian States took a long time, if it could be secured at all. If an assessee 
had trouble in getting refund from Indian States, he thought, the Government 
of India should intervene and see that the refund was obtained promptly. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer^ on behalf of the European Group, welcomed the 
Bill, which, he said, removed ambiguities and defects, benefited those with income 
in Indian States and fortified the Government of India against loss of revenue 
to Indian States. He welcomed, in particular, the new provision giving relief from 
the hardship which would be incurred if income accruing in an Indian State 
and once taken into account for rate purposes in the year accrual were again to be 
taken into account for rate purposes in the year of remittance into British India. 

Sir Jeremy Ratsman gave the assurance that the Government were fully 
conscious of the difiiculties and hardships of assessees who were State subjects 
and who found themselves liable to the tax both in British India and Indian 
States ; but he reminded the House that the Government of India could not take 
away from the States the right to levy taxation within their jurisdiction. All 
that he could say was that the Government of India’s influence was constantly 
being used in directions open to them to prevent assessees from being subjected 
to undue inconvenience and harassment. He could not go into the auestion of 
the relations between the Government of India and Indian States, but he assured 
them that even individual cases were pursued by the Government of India and 
that they did do their best as far as possible and were continuing to devote their 
attention to the question of putting these troublesome matters on a satisfactory 
basis. One of the most important amendments made in the Bill was directed 
towards that object. It would not be possible to go further. Although he contem- 
plated that they should decline to enter into double income-tax relief arrangements 
with States which trenched on British Indian fiscal rights to an unwarrantable 
extent or to a greater extent than the British Indian system of taxation 
trenched on theirs, he did not know whether it was possible to demand that every 
part of their legislation should correspond with ours. As regards the question 
raised by Mr. Bajoria, there was a principle involved, namely, that a man should 
pay tax according to his total income and the State could not be expected to deal 
with a man purely on the basis of a small income if be was known to be a man 
of considerable resources. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment, the effect of which, be said, was to 
provide that an assessee having income in an Indian State as well as in British 
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India should be aBsessed in British India at a rate applicable to the income arising 
in British India. After some discuesion, the amendment wns negatived v^ithout a 
division. The House also rejected Mr. Bajoriae further amendment with regard 
to the Collector’s powers for the recovery of arrears of income-tax. The Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, was passed without an amendment. 

Madras Port Trust Bill 

Sir Andrew Clow* 8 Bill to amend the Madras Port Trust Act as reported by 
the Select Committee passed the first reading stage after Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
motion to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee had been ruled out. 

Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to remove the representation given to the 
Madras Trades’ Association on the I’ort Trust and give the seat to the Madras 
Piecegoods Merchants’ Association. Mr. Mehta declared that his amendment was 
an acid test on the sincerity of the European representatives’ claim to want to 
live on terms of equality with Indians. The Madras Trades’ Association, he said, 
had no real claim to representation on the Port q’rust. Eight shop keepers in the 
City of Madras had combined *.to form an association and because they were 
Europeans, representation for them was to be given, whereas the Piecegoods’ 
Association which had had a representative on the port Trust for a long time 
was being deprived of it. He referred to the statement that the Madras Trades’ 
Association had occasionally been represented by an Indian. An Indian elected 
by Europeans, he declared, was only a European with a black face ; he would be 
a black European and not an Indian at all ; he would carry out the dictates of 
the Europeans who elected him. 

Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill 

The House next took into consideration Sir Jeremy Raisman's Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act. as reported upon by the Select Committee. In the 
course of the debate on the clauses, Mr. Bajorta moved an amendment with the 
intention of giving retrospective effect to the provision in the Bill that moneys 
borrowed from a bank, as well as moneys obtained from certain otW sources, 

should be taken as capital employed in the business. Mr. Bajoria pointed out 

that when the original Act was under discussion, it was argued that the provision 
that only moneys borrowed from a bank or raised by the issue of debentures 
should be taken as capital employed in the business did not go far enough. It 

wus pointed out that a large number of companies and persons were 

financed by managing agents or by deposits from private persons. That argument 
did not appeal to the Government at that time, but since then, they had accepted 
It and incorporated it in the Bill. He asked them to extend that principle and 
give effect to it from the beginning of the Act, instead of after March, 1941. 
Mr. Huasainbhai Lalji, tSir Cotvasji Jehangir^ Sir V. N, Chandavarkar and 
Prof. Bannerji supported the amendment, Sir Cowasji pointing out that he 
would welcome the amendment, even if some aseessees might lose by retrospective 
effect being given. Mr. Chapman Mortunar opposed the amendment. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman said he found it impossible to see any point of principle in giving 
retrospective effect to the amendment proi^osed in the Bill with regard to the 
treatment of different kinds of borrowed capital. If the demand was pressed 
that every concession that the Government made was to be given retrospective 
effect, he said, it would be only to induce considerable hesitation and nervousness 
in the Government in coming forward with amendments giving concessions, 
even though the Government might feel they were concessions which, within 
reasonable limits, might be given. If the demand for retrospective effect was 
right in this case why should it not be light to give retrospective effect to the 
amendment made in the last session, by which 66^, instead of the original 
50 per cent of excess profits should be paid as tax ? How would Sir Cowasji like 
that ? The amendment was negatived without a division. The House also 
rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s further amendment seeking 
to add an explanation that transactions which the assessee could have reasonably 
and bonafide effected if the Act had not been in force should be excluded from 
the category of transactions the main purpose of which might be held to be to 
avoid or reduce liability to Excess Profits Tax. Sir Cowasji Jehangir made an 
effort to provide for an appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal, in 
cases in which the assessee had been held to have effected transactions designed to 
avoid or reduce liability to tax under the Act. The House divided on the amend- 
ment and rejected it by 34 votes to 16. Further debate on the Bill was adjourned^ 
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India and the Atlantic Chabter 

12Ui. November ; — The House continued the debate on Mr. Ahdur Rashid 
Chaudhury*s resolution recommending the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India and passed it without a division. Government members not opposing. 

In the course of the debate, Dr. R, 2). Dalai, opposing the resolution, 
reminded the House that although Mr. Churchill had said that the declaration 
would not apply to India, he had not stated that the pledges given to India had 
disappeared or no longer stood. Dominion Status, declared Dr. Dalai, would 
exist automatically if certain lequired conditions were present. When the various 
political elements were agreed on the kind of constitution under which they weie 
prepared to live and if the minorities were satisfied with the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, then the country would have secured Dominion 
Status, for the simple reason that the British Government would have neither the 
power nor the desire to reiect or resist that demand. 

Mr. N, A/. Dumasia, also speaking against the resolution, declared that it 
was the Congress and the Muslim League which stood in the way of Dominion 
Status. He asseitcd that if India were given independence at this stage, there 
would be civil war. If India wanted self-government in the near future, the 
Congress must actively help the Government in the present war. 

Mr. A. C. Datta supporting the resolution, pointed out that there was no 
ground for controversy over the resolution as woidcd. Jt merely made a re- 
commendation to the Goveinor-General to take steps to give effect in the case 
of India also to the Atlantic Chater. Controversies on the question whether the 
Charter was applicable to India or not, whether tbs Viceroy ^s declaration of 
August, 1940, was or was not similar to the Atlantic Charter were irrelevant. 

Rao Saheb Sivaraj recalled the saying that when a promise made which we 
knew was not likely to be kept, we said : “write it in water.” Remembering this, 
it was unfortunate, be said, that the Charter was entered into in mid ocean 
(laughter). He could not, however, imagine that persons placed as Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt were, in constant danger from enemy forces, were in a fit state 
of mind, unless they were supermen, to give a declaration of any real practical 
consequence. Buch promises as they made were like those which a Banya caught 
in the hands of dacoits might make to those who tried to rescue him. It was 
futile to expect any good from the Charter and he asked the mover to withdraw 
his resolution. After Mr. A. R, Chaudhury bad replied, the resolution was passed 
without a division. 


Repatriation of Sterling Debt 

The House thereafter passed without a division, the Government not objecting, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's resolution recommending that in any fresh scheme of 
repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should be taken to see that the cost of 
such repatriation on Indian revenues is not unduly heavy. The resolution as 
moved by Mr. Mehta contained the words at the end : “Ae was the ease in the 
last scheme.” Mr. Mehta, moving it, gave figures which, he said, showed that 
the total loss to India in respect oi the last repatriation scheme amounted to Ks^ 
35 crores. This, he said, included the amount of the discount of £ 11 millions 
paid when raising these sterling loans and Rs. 20 crores due to the failure to buy 
these stocks at the lowest point of the market and due to the Government’s open 
market operations* Mr. Mehta declared that it was really England who wanted 
the money for her own war needs and therefore, as creditor, should have 
foregone a part of the money, because she was getting it back earlier than she 
should. Mr. Mehta, however, did not want to quarrel with the past, but want^ 
to make suggestions for the future. He suggested that the rate for future 
repatriation should be the mean between tbe rate in 1939, namely 82 and the 
rate to-day, namely 99. This would be 90 and repatriation should take place at 
that rate. He also wanted a portion of the existing accumulation of sterling 
balances to India’s credit in England should be used to buy the coropan)- 
xnanaged railway securities as also Port Trust sterling securities and to 
transplant to India plant and machinery for tbe production of war materials for 
tbe Middle East and the Far East. Buch transplantation, he said, would result 
in more efficient production, because the danger of and of the dislocation caused 
by bombings would be less in India : it would also lead to greater industrialisation 
of the country. Mr. Mehta also suggested the appointment of a small Committee 
of the House to go into all the proposals he had made and also the proposals 
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that gold should not henceforth be allowed to go out of India but should be 
purchased here so that our currency position might be strengthened. 

Sir Jeremy Raisvian said that the mover had considerably misdirected the 
House, but all the same, he would have no objection to the resolution but for 
the last few words. He was entirely unprepared to admit that the repatriation 
scheme carried out in the course oi this year was done at an unduly heavy cost 
to India. He refuted the suggestion that the discount paid in loan transactions 
represented a loss. The contract entered into between the Government and the 
bond-holder was a solemn one and it was immoral to deprive the bond-holder of 
the loan at any time or at any price that the Government liked. These, he said, 
were loans held not entirely by the bloated capitalist in the City of London ; a 
considerable portion of the holaers were Indians and important Indian institutions. 
Referring to the point made by Mr. Mehta that advantage should have been taken 
of the lower price levels, the Finance Member explained that, because the Govern- 
ment of India could oi>en the subject with His Majesty’s Government, they had 
to be in possession of the necessary sterling. It was all very well to say that the 
necessary sterling was there, but it must be remembered that it was part of the 
certain banking structure of this country that there should be a certain proportion 
of sterling in England in order to maintain the stability of India’s Currency. That 
proportion of sterling was no more available for purposes such as Mr. Mehta had 
in mind than, say, the gold in the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. The 
question of purchase earlier did not, therefore, arise. The price of an article at 
a time when one did not have the money to buy it was entirely irrelevant. As 
sterling came into the Government of India’s hands, they pursued the policy of 
open market [)urcha8es. It was ordinary procedure. If the Government of India 
had the whole thing in their power they could have immediately issued a requisition 
order but they were engaged in discussions with His Majesty’s Government. Even 
so, it was surprising how small was the movement of prices in the period from 
the date on which sterling was available to the Government of India to undertake 
the transaction until the transaction was actually through. He quoted figures in 
support of the contention that between August, 1939, and February, 1941, the prices 
of various stoc^ks on the respective dates of acquisition had gone up between three 
(piarters of a ])Oint to slightly over two points, while in one case the purchase 
price was actually a little lower than before. Although the upward movements 
of prices had the eltect of costing India something, there was nothing extraordinary 
or abnormal. Even if we had the power ourselves to put this transaction Uirough 
the moment we wished to do so, wo would not have saved a great deal. In relation 
to tlie magnitude of the transaction, the loss was not large. In a transaction of 
.i* 180 millions, the question of a million or two more was not of vital importance. 
The Finance Member contested the statement that if India were a free country we 
would have done sometliing different. He claimed that this transac'tion had been 
carried out in a manner which was in our favour and which redounded to the 
great advantages of India and His Majesty’s Government exercised tlieir powers 
in a manner highly favourable to India. He concluded by quoting from writers 
in the British Press who had strongly criticised tlie British Government for exer- 
cising their power at the time it was exercised in a manner favourable to India. 
One writer had said that the fc$tock Exchange characterised the transaction as 
“sharp practice”. 

Mr. Hussainhhai Laljt agreed with the Finance Member that the transaction 
had on the whole been fair to India. He supported the demand for transplanting 
plant and machinery from England to India. Prof. Banerji urged the Finance 
Member to accept tlie proposal for the appointment of a committee to go into the 

?ue8tion fully. Mr. Chapman Mortimer pointed out that by the repatriation, 
ndia had etfec^ted a reduction of £ 3 million in the payments made by her annual- 
ly in resjiect of sterling loans. Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that both the govern- 
ments had benefited from the transaction and only the stock-holders in both coun- 
tries had suffered. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ replying, declared that having regard to the high 
rate of interest paid on the loans, the heavy discounts paid were unjustified. 
He gave the instance of a loan of seven and a half millions at 4} per cent, 
on which the discount was 8} per cent He quoted from the Finance Member*B 
budget speech this year which, he said, showed that the real object of the tran- 
saction was to help England to prosecute the war. Mr. Mehta reiterated that it 
was England who wanted the money and should, therefore, have foregone a part ' 
pf the money. As regards the structure of the Central Bank necessitating the 
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holding of sterling assets in England, he said that structure was not immutable; 
it could be altered in the interests of the country if the Government wanted. 
He contended that apart from the past debts for which she was paying interest, 
India, considering her annual payments, was normally a creditor country in nine 
years out of ten and it was unnatural that a creditor country should keep 
enormous balances in a country from which she had to receive payments. Sup- 
posing India was in the same position as America was. the British people would 
have been forced to liquidate their securities in this country and pay in this 
country’s currency, and the Indian taxpayer would not have been forced to pay 
for the transaction. Mr. Mehta agreed to the deletion of the last few words to which 
the Finance Member had objected namely, “as was the scheme in the last scheme.’* 
The House passed the resolution without these words and adjourned. 

Excess Profits Tax Amend. Bill 

18th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day Sir Jeremy Rahman^ s 

bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act as .reported upon by the select 
committee. Three amendments were attempted by Sir Cowasji Jehangii\ supported 
by Mr. Bajorta and Mr. Husitainhhai Lalji but all the three failed. One of 

these sought to remove the provision in schedule one, giving power to the excess 
profits tax officer to allow deduction, which he considers reasonable and necessary, 
in respect of expenses in computing the profits of any changeable accounting 
period, provided that no disallowance under this rule shall be made by the 
excess profits tax officer unless ho has obtained the prior authority of the 

commissioner of excess profits tax. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and his supporters 
argued that these powers proposed to be given to the E. P. T. officer were 

excessive as well as unnecessary because the existing powers were sufficient to 
deal with attempts at evasion of the tax. Mr. Ayers ^ excess profits tax adviser, 
and Sir Jeremy Rais?nan, Finance Member, in reply, explained that the actual 
working of the Act had shown the need for the provision and pointed out that 
the Government’s bonafides had been proved by the fact that Sir Ziauddtn^s 
amendment seeking to give the Government the powers now sought to be taken 
was opposed by the Government in the last session. The amendment was rejected 
without a division. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved a further amendment to give an 
assesseo the right of appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal if he 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the excess profits tax officer under the 
above provision. 'Jhe amendment was negatived by 76 votes to 20. 

During the third reading, the Finance Member reminded members that when 
they pressed the Government to make amendments in order to remove certain 
hardships and improve the administration of the tax from their point of view, 
they must realize that the Government on their side were reviewing the administra- 
tion of the tax and the loopholes in the existing system ; that the Government 
would not always come forward with jam and no pill ; and that the Government 
were anxious to be fair to the assessce but they must be fair also to the general 
interests of the country. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the phrase used by the Finance Member 
earlier that ‘the assessee is a trustee on behalf of the Government*, because the 
Government had a large share in the profits had been radioed far and wide. 
Sir Cowasji contested that expression, and said : The assessee is not a trustee 
on behalf of the Government. He is a trustee on behalf of the share-holders. 
This phrase of the Finance Member savours very much of national socialism 
and communism. (Finance Member— Oh). We have not yet reached that stage 
in our history when the Government can claim that all the business in India is 
nationalized and belongs to the Government. The Government are collectors 
of taxes ; it is their duty to see that they get their proper tax ; beyond that they 
have no right in the business. It is for the assessee to see that the business 
is managed in the interests of the share-holders*. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji admitted that the bill was in the assessees* interest 
but he wished that the Finance Member had accepted the suggestions made 
to keep a check on the activities of the department’s officers. The Bill was passed 
without a division. 

Local Taxation of Railway Property 

The Assembly took into consideration Bir Andrew Clowns bill to regulate the 
extent to which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an 
authority within a province as reported upon by the select committee. During 
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discuBsion of the clauseB, the House paBBed an amendment moved by Prof* 
Banerji to the effect that in case of dispute between the local administration 
and the railways, regarding assessment, the adjudicating authority should be *a 
person who is or has been a judge of a High Court or a district judge*, instead 

of an officer appointed by the Government. The Government accepted the 

amendment. The debate on Dr* BannerjVa further amendment to the same clause 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. The amendment was to 
the effect that the adjudicating authority shall fix the assessment having regard 
to ‘the services rendered to the railway^ instead of ‘having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case’ as provided in the bill. Mr. A. N* C haitopadhyaya 

S sed that Dr. Hannerji’s amendment be altered to provide that the adjudicating 
rity shall fix the assessment having regard to all the circumstances 
of the cases ‘including the question of services rendered to the railways’. Mr. 

Chattopadhyaya suggested the alteration in order to meet criticisms made earlier 

by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the words in Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would 
restrict the terms of reference to the adjudicating authority. Dr. Bannerji 
explained that he had no objection to Mr. Chattopadhyaya’s amendment but he 
had come to an understanding with the Government with regard to his own 
two amendments and he felt bound to stand by that understanding. Mr, 
Huaaainbhai Lalji, Mr. Ahdur Rashid Chaudhury and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
opposing Dr. BannerjVs amendment, strongly criticised secret understandings 
between the Government and members. (Prof. Bannerjee — Why secret?) Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir^ contended that Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would make a 
vital difference in the bill inasmuch as it altered the terms of reference to the 
adjudicating authority as provided in the original bill which had been accepted 
by the select committee. Sir Cowasji had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned. 


14th^ NOVEMBER :—The Assembly accepted an agreed amendment to provide 
that the adjudicating authority in the case of a dispute between a local adminis- 
tration and railways, shall nx the assessment having regard to “the services 
rendered to the railways and all other relevant circumstances of the case.” The 
Bill was passed without further amendment. 

The House then passed Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill further 
to amend the Indian Companies Act of 1913 and his Bill further to 
amend the Trades Marks Act of 1940. and also Sir Andretv Clowns motion to 
refer to a Select Committee the Bill further to amend the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939. 

Industrial Research Fund 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a 
Fund, called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five 
years. Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a Fund, 
called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar explained in detail the valuable work done by the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research during the last eighteen months and 
Baid that the Government considered that it was time that a separate Fund should 
be constituted for scientific and industrial research to place it on an independent 
and permanent footing. The Board was constituted, the Commerce Member 
added, from the sum of Rb. 5 lakhs made available by the Government for 
purposes of industrial and scientific research and they had been able to secure 
the services of an eminent research worker. Sir Santi Swarap Bhatnagar as the 
Director of the Board. He and his associates all over the country had since been 
working at various research schemes, some of them capable of immediate applica- 
tion in industry in connection with the war, while others would be valuable in 
the long run to the industrial improvement of India. Even those schemes which 
would be useful to the war effort now would later contribute to the general 
industrial progress of the country. The results of these researches were also 
made available to private induBtrialists in the country for application on a practical 
scale, and industrialists had not been slow to take advantage of these. The 
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speaker mentioned some of the branches of research which had been applied in 
industry, such as the production of laminated paper boards, substitute ior glass, 
oil, silk, etc. The Government had already received royalties to the extent of 
over Rs. 1 lakh and more recurring sums would be coming to Government as 
production began. A third of vthe amount so accruing from royalties would be 
paid as honorarium to the scientists engaged in research and would be divided 
equally among them, great or small. In these circumstances, the Government 
thought that the time had come when the work of this Board should be placed 
on a permanent basis. Sir Shan tie warun Bhatnagar had been employed on a 
permanent basis and Government thought it was essential that a Fund should be 
constituted on a more or less permanent basis to continue these researches. As 
far as possible this should be constituted as a separate fund which would be 
administered bj7 a board of trustees, consisting of some oflicials and prominent 
scientists and industrialists. Sir. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar went on to point out 
the wide scope of the research work carried on at present by the Board and 
detailed the various branches of research which were in cliarge of sub-committees 
such as the Vegetable Oil Committee, the Fertilisers Committee, Drugs Committee, 
the Plastics Committee and the Sulphur Committee. 'I’he Vegetable OilJCommittee 
had, for instance, recently helped to solve the problem of absorbing in the country 
itself the GOO or 700 thousand tons of groundnut which could not be exported 
and this groundnut had now been utilised by industry within the country, lie 
alluded to an interesting line of research now in progress, as a result of which 
coffee seeds were to be used for the production of plastics. He envisaged the 
possibility one day of drinking coffee in cups made of coffee seeds. 

The Commerce Member referred to the misapprehension caused by the 
statement made elsewhere on the question of the production of internal combustion 
engines in India. It was a fact, he said, that these engines had been produced 
for some time in the country by one or two private firms and also by the Railway 
Workshops but they were internal combustion engines which used not petrol but 
oil. Internal combustion engines in which petrol was used had not been 
produced in this country, as far as the Governments information went. Under 
the auspices of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J, C, Mahindra had been set up to examine the question 
of producing this class of internal combustion engines and from the latest 
indications, it was hoped that within a short time the committee would be able 
to complete its investigations and tell India and the world that these engines 
could be produced in this country. With reference to war industries, the 
Commerce Member proceeded, India had produced armoured plate which bad 
been acknowledged by experts to be better than that produced by many industrially 
developed countries. This was particularly gratifying when one remembered that 
the papers in India were so full of the development of industries in Australia that 
one felt small about India’s own development. It was good to have the consolation 
that with reference to some articles at least, India was miles ahead of Australian 
products. The Commerce Member concluded by paying a tribute to the work of Sir 
8, S, Bhatnagar and the numerous scientists from all over the country and their 
assistants. He should like to convey the congratulations of the House 
on the large output of these scientists and on the practical way in which they 
had solved many of the problems presented to them. (More cheers). 'Jo-day, he 
believed, that these scientists were laying the foundation firmly and solidly of an 
institution which bad infinite potentialities and by agreeing to the constitution of 
the Fund, the House would be laying the foundations of a great industrial 
expansion in the country. (Cheers). 

Two amendments to the resolution were moved. Mr, Jamnadas Mehta wanted 
to add the words “with special reference to the establishment of heavy industries” 
and Dr, Banner je asked for an increase of Government’s contribution to Ks. 25 

lakhs. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ^ while he welcomed and appreciated the efforts made by 
the Commerce Member for the industrial progress of the country, declared that 
all industries, big or small, really depended on machinery which at present was 
being imported from foreign countries. He was not moving his amendment in 
any spirit of rivalry or opposition, but he merely sought to lay special emphasis 
on the need for developing the heavy industries. 

Dr. Bannerje asserted that> the sum of Rs, 10 lakhs, whidi was provided for 
in the resolution, was far too inadequate for purposes of all-round research. He 
referred to the example of countries like the United Kingdom, the United States 

17 
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of America and Germany, which he said, were apcndin^; hufie Burns every year 

on research, and pleaded for an increase in the Government’s contribution. 

Sir A, Ramasioiinti Mti>daliar, replying to the debate, explained the details 
of the arrangement by which the royalties accruing from the utilisation of the 
results of research were distributed and stated that the share of the scientist 

responsible for a paiticnlar scheme of research was 33S }>er cent of the royalties 

arising from the utilisation of the results obtained by him. He made it clear 
that no scheme of research would be shut out from tlie scope of the Board of 
Scientific arnl Industrial Research. 

Kefeiriug to the complaint that the amount of the Fund was small, the 
Commerce Member tried to dispel any misunderstanding that the proposed fund 
was to 1)0 used for industrial development. 'Jhat was not the object. It was to 
be used for industiial research. If industrial development was thought of he had 
no (loiil)t that erores of rupees would be made availai)le when necessary. He 
expressed the hope that he would be in a position soon to announce to the House 
the handsome contributions received from industrialists in the country for the 
development of research. The amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was passed without a division. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 

Deuatk on Indo-Crylon Delegations’ Report. 

t7th. NOVEMBER : -The joint report of the delegations from India and Ceylon 
was discussed in the Assembly today. Mr. A/. S. Aneij, Oveiseas Member, moving 
('Onsidcration of the report, briefly traced the circumstances in which the negotia- 
tions which had broken down in Delhi in February. 1040, were resumed in Ceylon 
in June, 1011, and pointed out that Government had published the report drawn 
up as a result of these resumed conversations and had placed it before the House 
for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well as of the differ- 
ent public organizations concerned. In a matter like this Government, he said, 
were anxious to know what exactly were the modific^ations which the people wanted” 
in the interests of Indians and Ceylon, before the proposals were embodied in an 
agreement between the two countiies. The Government of India, he made it 
clear, had not formed any opinion on these proposals. 

He would not himself analyse the proposals but would make two suggestions. 
Firstly, an agreement was always a matter of compromise. 'Fwo parties, if they 
\vishe(i to come to an understandfug, must approach the problem before them in a 
spirit of give and take. It was for the House to say whetlier the departure made 
from the original jiositiou was of such a nature as to involve a sacrifice of principle 
or was such that the main features of the principle had not been lost sight of. 
kSccondly, it was necessary that the relations between a small State like Ceylon and 
a big rttato like India should continue to be cordial and friendly. He did not mean 
that we should avoid unfriendliness at any cost : but the spiiit should be to make 
an approach to these proposals with a view to maintaining the friendly relations 
that had existed between the countries from time immemorial remembering that, 
as the great epic of Ramayaua showed, the quarrel between the two countries was 
with a view to bringing about peace, harmony and cordial relations. We had to 
take note, he said, of the nationalistic ideas growing in Ceylon whose people in 
their zeal for service of their country felt that none but Ceylonese could be there. 
But we should not succumb to territorial or racial patiiotism. The Government 
of India expected the House not to look at these proposals merely as a matter 

of sentiment but to approach them in a statesmanlike spirit and furnish them with 
constructive proposals to enable them to bring about an honourable agreement 
with Ceylon (Cheers'. ^ 

Three amendments were moved. One by Mr. Jamnalas Mehta, Congress 

Nationalist, declared that the joint report was a violation of the undertakings and 
promises assuring to Indians the full rights of citizenship and recommended to 
the Governor-General in Council not to implement the proposals but to carry on, 
if necessary, further neptiations in order to remove the aiscriminatory features 
in consultation with the interests concerned and to the satisfaction of the Assembly. 

Dr. P. N, Bannerjce'a (Congress Nationalist) amendment expressed the 

opinion that the report was unsatisfactory in many respects and recommended 
that the proposals should not be given effect to and that further negotiations 
be conducted in order to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and that the lesults 
of these negotiations be placed before the Assembly. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Husaainhhai Laljee, Independent, expressed 
the opinion that Indians in Ceylon on the prescribed date of agreement and 
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those who have been residents in Ceylon, within a specified period before the 
date of the agreement, should have freedom of entry into Ceylon and no regional 
and occupational restrictions should be imposed upon them and that they should 
be entitled to full rights of citizenship on completion of the prescribed ])eiiod : 
that for the futuie, provisions be made for entry and occupations so that the 
trade interests of Indians are safeguarded and that unskilled labourers permitted 
to emigrate are assuied of freedom of movement and choice of employment 
and opportunity to acquire full citizenship rights. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, commending Iiis amendment, declared that not one 
of the proposals in the report was satisfactai;y and he was sure that the country 
would not accept the report without considerable modification. Referring to the 
proposal regarding right of entry and re-entry, ho said that under this some 
of our best public men and scientists would be undesirable for departure to Ceylon 
unless they carried Rs. 5.000 with them. Even people with independent means 
would lose their right of rc-ontry if continuous absence from Cejlon for more 
than 12 months could he proved against them. The tesult would be to set in 
motion a process of attrition by which the million Indians in Ceylon, at 
present, would, in due couise be largely extinguished and only those who had 
the domicile of origin would remain. The tundamental point, he declared, was 
that only those with a domicile of origin were to be treated as Ceylonese 
and that those with a domicile of choice, permanent settlers or holders ot permit, 
A. or H. were non-Ceylonese and were subject to restiictions. lie went on to 
criticise the provisions regarding franchise status, holding of lands, employment 
and occupation, registration and revision of the ])roposal8. In the interest of 
Labour alone, he declared, the Government of India should have taken a far 
more courageous attitude. The Government of India Delegation had been more 
apologetic than energetic in this and other matters. They did not go as 
representatives of this great country but in a spirit of “How much shall we give 
up.’ The Government’s poli(?y in the last two years, he asserted, was one of 
strategic withdrawal which was ultimate defeat. ’J'he proposals were worthy 
of the present Ceylon Government and a bit unworthy of the British Commonwealth, 
and of the Government of India and he urged the ‘reconditioned’ Executive 
Council not to be apologetic or talk of old tics or of traditional culture. Until 
the Government got new proposals and placed them before the House, he would 
continue to oppose this retrograde, insulting and expropriatory re])ort. 

Mr. Mehta's amendment was rejected by 15 votes to 12. ’I'lie Government 
members did not take part in the voting, in accordance with Mr. Alley’s 
announcement in the course of his reply to the debate. 

Sir Frederick James welcomed the Overseas Member’s statesmnn-Iike 
speech and hoped that adequate steps would be taken to see that the speech 
was fully reported in the Ceylon press. The report, he said, represented a decided 
improvement in the relations between the two countries and for that one must 
be grateful, lie paid a public tribute to the present Governor of Ceylon. He 
had had opportunities of knowing in some detail the work which his Excellency 
had undertaken during the summer months in order to biing about a better 
state of affairs in the relations between the two countries. He suggested that 
the report of the Standing Emigration Committee of which he was a member 
and which had considered the report should be placed before the House. He 
also wished that the Assembly should not be asked to pronounce a verdict on 
the report but that it should express its views and that parties should have 
endeavoured to arive at a common expression of views. 

He referred to the discretion given to the Ceylon Government to refuse enti 7 in 
the case of persons employed in positions of confidence or in specialised work and 
said that though the discretion was limited, that w’as a vague expression and 
must be amended. As regards the position of the children of those who were in 
possession of a certificate of the permanent settlement, his party had agreed that 
such children should as a matter or course be granted domiciliary rights and should 
not be required to establish a claim to such rights. In regard to the general 
paragraphs in part V of the report dealing with status, he said it was important 
that there should be some agreed declaration, that those wlio had taken out a 
domicile in Ceylon would be treated and be entitled to receive exactly the same 
rights as ordinary inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Supprting Mr. Laljee’s amendment, Sir Henry Oidney said that he had 
studied tne Indo-Ceylon question from the Indian, Ceylonese and British points 
of view. ‘My vision becomes blurred as I delve into the restrictions imposed 04 
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Indians who have been resident there and the entry of Indians in the future’, he 
said. The association between India and Ceylon was centuries-old, and he regretted 
that the Singhalese today wanted to break that link. Briefly tracing the histoi7 
of the Indo-Ceylon ])roblem, one of the fears held by Ceylon, he said, arose fiom 
the commanding position that Indians were said to have in the Ceylon Legislature. 
But, he pointed out, in a House of 58 members Indians had only two elected and 
one nominated seats. Indians did not have any dominating voice in politics. 
Yet, the Indian labourer was most necessary to Ceylon. Why then did Ceylon 
want to seve connections with India, he asked ? Tt is nothing but jealousy and 
prejudice. And are we going to be treated as social, industrial and political lepers 
m Ceylon, the same as we have suffered in Africa and are to do in Burma V Sir 
Heni-y Gidney declared that Indians in Ceylon had the right to claim the same 
rights as Englishmen claimed in India. With all respect to and admiration of Sir G. 
S. Baipai, he felt that Sir Girja Shankar had rushed through the whole matter and 
used nis persuasive powers in order to bring about a conclusion of the negotiations 
which at its best, could be called a compromise not a settlement. 

Sir Henry Gidney insisted that the clause which stipulated that only Ceylonese, 
who had a domicile of origin in Ceylon, shall have the right to participate in the 
land development scheme and colonising schemes, shoula be altered to include 
persons and children of persons who had a permanent domicile in Ceylon. He 
also desired that definite provision must be made in the agreement that proposals 
from the government of Ceylon for the position of quotas shall be put into effect 
only after agreement between the two Governments had been reached. He said 
that he was opposed to all suggestions of retaliation and stressed the need for com- 
promise in conclusion. h?ir Henry Gidney suggested another meeting between the 
Ceylon and Indian delegations in the light of criticism made against the agreement. 

The House then passed Mr. Jlussainbhoy Laljee's amendment to Mr. Aney^s motion. 

Prof, Banerjte, speaking on his amendment, stressed the geographical, economic 
and ethnic aflinities between Ceylon and India. He dealt in aetail with the various 

i > 10 vision 8 made iu the agreement for the entry and re entry and domicile of 
ndians in Ceylon and s.dd that the British Government, whenever thero was any 
problem affecting the people of India and the peoples of other countries like Ceylon 
and Burma, had always been prepaied to sacrifice the interests of India. It was 
incumbent, he said, on the (lovernment of India to convey to the British Govern- 
ment and the people of Ceylon the strong disapproval of the House and the people 
of India of the agreement. Prof. Banerjte^a amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. G, V. Deshmukh strongly criticized the Government of India’s policy 
of appeasement on account of which they had gone on yielding more and more 
ground to Cevlon. He declared that it was no use talking about past ties with 
Ceylon and about such matters as defence of Ceylon. His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, was primarily responsible for the administration of colony like Ceylon ana 
he felt that His Majesty’s Government had failed to help us over this matter. 
He asserted that the Government of India must refuse to take -^^eylon’s copra if 
tlie Ceylon Government refused to alter the provisions of tlie agreement suitably. 

Khan Bahadur Shahhan dwelt at length on India’s contributions to the 
prosperity of Ceylon and criticized the various provisions of the agreement. He 
noped tliat Mr. Aney would be able to persuade the Government of Ceylon to 
recognize Indians’ just rights and privileges there and fresh negotiations would 
be conducted under more auspicious circumstances and an agreement, more 
in consonance with India’s dignity, would be anived at. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the Government of India failed to take 
up a firm position. So far as the Government of Ceylon were concerned, he 
wanted to tell them that a time might come in these fast changing days when 
they might have a reunion. He would ask the Ceylon Government to consider 
the desirability of maintaining friendly relations with India even though it might 
land them in some economic difficulties. 

Mr. Huaaainbhoy Laljee declared that Indian labourers had once gone to 
Ceylon at the express request of the Ceylonese ; but if they now did not want 
them, the Government of India must seriously consider the question of finding 
employment for all Indian nationals in India itself and utilizing their experience 
ana knowledge to develop India’s own tea and coffee plantations. He wmited 
an assurance from the Government of India tliat they would do this and if 
any future request for emigrant labour was made by Ceylon, they should refuse 
to permit it. The Government should also refuse to take into Indua Ceylon’s raw 
poiaterials. 
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Mr. M, A. Kazmi strongly pleaded for equal treatment for Indians in all 
parts of the commonwealth. Why, he asked, had there been no talk of an 
agreement as to the position of the British people in Ceylon, or Burma or Canada ? 
Was there any agreement with regard to the recruiting of Australian oflicers for 
the Indian army ? The only way to solve the problem, he asserted, was by 
solving the whole question of mutual rights and liabilities or residents in the 
commonwealth. An agreement in which Indians were not given rights equal to 
those of the Ceylonese would not be accejited by India. 

Closure was moved and accepted by 37 votes to 14. 

Mr, Aney^ replying to the debate, 8ummarize<l some of the points in the repoit 
to which objection had been voiced in the course of the detate and said that these 
concluded the clause relating to discriminatory legislation. The view expressed 
in the course of the debate was that although the agreement provided for immunity 
from discriminatory legislation hereafter, that advantage was not a proper compen- 
sation for the discriminatory legislation already existing. 3 he provision under which a 
permanent holder 'would lose his rights by 12 months’ absence, was also objected to. 

The clause on legislation, to which also exception had been taken, was, he 
said, optional in nature. Government, he reiterated, had an open mind and it was for 
the House to make up its mind on one of the three amendments. Government 
members would not vote. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Release of Political Pkesoners 

ISth. NOVEMBER Mr. N, M. Joahi, moved ‘.his resolution recommending 
that steps should be taken in agreement with Provincial Govern incuts for the 
immediate and unconditional release of prisoners detained in prison and for the 
removal of restrictions imposed on some persons regarding their movements or 
actions, where the detention or restriction was due to holding or expressing 
opinions which, in the opinion of the Government, were prejudicial to the conduct 
of the war, or on charges for the actions connected with industrial disputes, 
whether tlie detention or restriction was with or without trial under the Defence 
of India Act or under the ordinary law. Mr. Joshi said his resolution was of 
great importance and full of potentialities, if properly responded to, for the 
good of the country. The three classes of persons, whose release his resolution 
sought, were firstly, political prisoners, secondly Communists or revolutionaries 
who were merely suspected to be such, and thirdly, piisoners who had taken 
part either in the Kisan or labour movement. He estimated the number of 
satyagrahis and Congressmen who expressed opposition to war and were detained 
after trial as between 3,000 and 5,000. The Horae Member had stated in reply 
to his question that the number of people detained without trial was more than 
1,300 and the number of those who were not imprisoned but on whom restrictions 
had been imposed was about 2,000. Thus the number of people coming within 
the scope of the resolution was very large. Mr. Joshi observed that his reasons 
for asking for ,acceptaiice of the proposal made in his resolution were, firstly, the 
release of political prisoners was necessary in the interest of the fundamental 
right of civil liberty, justice f airplay and humanity, and secondly, it was necessary 
in the interest of political wisdom. Dwelling on the first set of reasons, Mr. 
Joshi referred to the number of peolpe dealt with under the Defence of the 
Realm Act in England and said that out of 1,500 thus dealt with, 600 bad been 
given freedom on the advice of the Advisory Committee. The newspapers this 
morning reported that members of Parliament were working hard to secure the 
privilege of scrutiny by a judicial tribunal of those people who nad been deprived 
of their liberty under the Defence of the Realm Act. In India, he said, there 
was no such safeguard. Mr. Joshi also referred to the fact that the Government 
of the North West Frontier Province did not imprison satyagrahis and no harm 
had come to that province. (Speaking on the second set of reasons. Mr. Joshi 
said the greatest need of the country was peace, tranquillity, freedom from 
bitterness and discontent. The effort made by the Government to secure peace 
and tranquillity and contentment had failed in the past ; but he asked the Govern- 
ment to make another effort and even if that failed they must make further 
efforts. The Government might feel that this discontent bad not affected their 
war effort but if the political deadlock was resolved, India’s war effort would be 
multiplied several times. 

Mferring to Mr. Gandhi’s statement, Mr. Joshi said, ‘T never sought 
Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of my resolution. I did not expect Mahatma Gandhi 
to approve of my resolution, He has* made it clear that satyagraha is intended 
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to achieve self-government and he will continue it until, self-government is 
achieved. I do not take a tragic view of Mahatma Gandhi’s statenient. In my 
judgment Mahatma (iandlii is not opposed to the release of political prisoneis. 
He holds they have been nrjjuBtly ])ut in prison. How could he be opposed to 
their release ? The very fact that ho says the country will resent the release of 
only one section of prisoners shows that he expects the release not only of satya- 
grahis but otheis imprisoned without trial It would not be enough, Mr. Joshi 
declared, if the Government of India merely released sayagrahis. He valued the 
freedom of the detenus and the Communists as much as he valued the freedom 
of satyagrahis and he hoped that the Government would accept Ids jl)ropo8al. 

Mr. Lalcshrnt Kania Mottra moved an amendment to omit *the words “in 
agreement with Provincial Governments”. Pie was opposed to any resolution of 
the House whicli was qualified. With the proclamation issued by the Governor- 
General immediately utter tlie outbreak of the war, tlie Central Legislature was 
empowered to make legislation in respect of all measures. 'I'he f)OBition was that 
Section 102 read with ti^ection 113 of the Government of India Act made it 
perfectly clear that the lOxccutive of the Central Government could take any 
measuie they liked for the purposes of administration. The view tliat the 
Government of India was not competent to release all political prisoners was not 
sound. 3he speaker’s view was that concurrence of or agreement with Provincial 
Governments in this matter was not necessary. It was a peculiar misfortune 
of legislators in this House that day after day they had to come to the Cential 
Executive asking either for release of ]>oliticnl piisoners or for amelioration of 
their conditions in jails. Ueferring to the “eiimcs” committed hy the satyagrahis, 
Mr. Maitra said tliat two Higli Couita had held that the ntlcring of slogans alone 
was not a crime. It was the Cential Government which was mainly responsible 
for detention of persons without trial, which was serious challenge to jnsth;e. 
These men in his opinion were t>hilosophical anarchists without being guilty of 
any overt act. In conclusion, Mr. Maitra appealed to the Government to associate 
themselves with the i^eople, shake off their prejudices and make a generous gesture. 
If this was done nothing w'onld be lost. 

Hir Jieginald Maxwell^ Home Member, intervening in the debate on Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, 8 resolution urging the release of political piisoners, said that the 
matter raised by the resolution was one in which provincial Governments were 
closely concerned and the resolution itself recognised this fact when it asked the 
Government to take steps in agreement with provincial Governments. Conditions 
were not the same in all provinces. Very far from it. A general agreement 
which the resolution ]) 08 tnlated must in the nature of things take account of local 
differences and must require some time if it was to be reached at all. In these 
circumstances, the Home Member added, the Government were not in a position, 
as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate the outcome of these consul- 
tations or at this stage to commit themselves or the provinces to any particular 
course of action. The whole matter needed further careW consideration. He was 
able to assure the House on behalf of the Government that this consideration would 
be given without unnecessary delay and in a sympathetic spirit. He hoped that in 
the light of tins nssurnuce Mr. Joshi would not think it necessary to press his 
resolution. Sir Reginald t)ointed out that whether in the case of persons 

convicted or detained, the Central Government would have direct authority to carry 
out the resolution only in areas under their control, nmely, in Chief Commissioner’s 
provinces. I'he number of persons affected in this respect by this resolution 
constituted a small minority indeed, if was wrong to assume that the Central 
Govern me»»t had the sole responsibility for the administration of the Defence 
of India Rules or for action, judicial or otherwise, taken thereunder. The 

Defence of India Act did not alter the structure of the Government of India or the 
division of authority and responsibility between the Central and provincial 
Governments. That the Central Government had passed legislation dealing with 
provincial subjects made no difference as regards allocation of executive authority 
after powers had been lawfully conferred. The Home Member went on to give 
a series of figures of persons covered by the resolution. The number of convicted 
persons in jail on October 1 was 7,216 under all the various Rules, including 
those dealing with non-political offences. The total number of persons detained 
under Rule 20 was 1,759. The House, he observed, would admit that these were 
not large figures after two years of war among a population of 400 millons and 
in a country in which not all persons see eye to eye with the Government. 

The resolution, he pointed out, would apply only to certain categories among 
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the numbers he had mentioned. These consisted of 6,148 persons convicted or 
detained in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement, about 1,300 other 
convicied personSj^ 95 other persons detained ; and 366 persons restricted 
for political activities. Of these about 200 persons were those whose release would 
have been within the executive authority of the Central Government if the 
resolution was accepted in full. The Home Member declared that no one had 
been or ever would be convicted or restricted merely on account of his holding 
certain 0 })inion 8 . In every case action had been taken for something more 
than the mere holding or expression of opinion. Liberty of speech was necessarily 
more limited in w’ar than in peace. The State must claim the right to regulate 
individual liberty of speech in the interest of national survival. This principle 
applied to many activities other than speech. After quoting Mr. ChurchilVs 
ooservations on the necessary curtailment of liberties during the war, the Home 
Member reiterated it had always been recognised that the limitation of individual 
liberty was an unwelcome but necessary concojnitant of war. 

>Sir Reginald went on to quote passages from Communist literature which 
declared that the war was an opportunity lor which Communists were waiting 
and incited people to strikes, refusal to recruit or co-operate in the w’ar effort and 
to a millitant campaign of resistance so as to cripple “the war machine of 
imperialism.” The object of the Communists, the Home Member declared, was 
not to find means of setting industrial grievances but fomtmt strikes and keep 
them alive as long as ]) 088 ible. Even after Russia became our ally, the Communists 
continued to declare that the only way in which the Indian people could help in 

the war was in fighting for emancipation from im]>eiiali8t domination ; and 

that their attitude remained what it was before. If there was any doubt, 
the revelation now made about Mr. Snbhas Dose should convince everyone 
that the Government had to take every precaution against Fifth Column 
activity in this country. No Government could j)ermit activities intended to 

obstruct the war eflfort and promote conditions of disorder in these critical days. 
He was sure that the Provincial Governments had used their powers with 
discrimination. It would be altogether wiong to assume that either the Central 
or the Provincial Governments had less regard for the t>rinciple of individual 
liberty than individuals in the House (cries of Oh. oh). No one would be kept 
. under detention longer than was necessary. iSome periodical examination of 
these cases was necessary, said the Home iMember. Something must be left to 
the discretion of Provincial Governments which he was sure would give 
attention to this matter. The House might rest assured that the Government 

were concerned to see that the grounds for detention in every case should be 
, adequate and should be re-examined by very high authoiities at suitable intervals. 

The Home Member then referred to the demand for liberty of speech 
by Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy's reply thereto and said that in the face 
of the demand supported by threat of civil disobedience the Government were 
bound to take the threat seriously and could not have allowed the 
movement to develop unchallenged up to a point at which the Congress would 
have gained complete liberty to interfeie with the war effort. Political or any 
other motives could not be regarded as an extenuation of offences deliberately 
calculated to weaken the resistance of the country or impair or undermine its Srar 
effort. He was entitled to say that the policy imrsued in dealing with these 
offences was not vindictive and the Government had not taken more action than 
was necessary to assert the vital principle involved. “It was largely due to the 
steady pursuit of that policy that we had the calm atmosphere in which to 
consider this resolution to-day”, observed Sir Reginald. After giving the 
assurance that the question of release of )>oliticaI prisoners would receive careful 
consideration in consultation with the Provinces, the Home Member concluded 
by saying that he believed the country on the whole was tired of unrealities 
and only wanted to get on with the war. Those who had not surrendered 
their judgment to others, did not want the country to be stripped by the invading 
army and did not sympathise with those who, for whatever object, were adopting 
courses of action which, if successful, could only help Hitler. 

After the debate in which Messrs Deshmukh and S, Sant Singh joined, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his motion stating that be had no other course but to give ’more 
time for the Government to come to a decision as the Home Member had wanted. 
He hoped that the Government would come to the right decision. The Assembly 
then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monfoon Session — Calcutta — 28th. July to 18th. September 1941 

Debate on Flood Commission’s Report 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on Monday, the 28th. July 1941 in a very quiet atmosphere, dullness 
being the key-note of the day's proceedings The principal item of business of 
the day was the discussion ot the Floud Commission report, which failed to rouse 
the drooping spirit of the members as evidenced hy too many gaps in the mem- 
bers’ benches. The Congress party were conspicuous by their absence. Among 
the new members sworn in was Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri^ the Hindu Mabasabha 
member who came to the House after inflicting a defeat to a Bosite candidate. 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy^ in initiating the discussion on the Fldud 
Commission report delivered a long speech detailing the recommendations of the 
Commission and also the report of the special officer, Mr. C. W. Gurner. who 
reviewed them. He did not give any indication as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the subject, for which he was attacked by Mr. Jalaluddin Hashewy 
of the Krishak Proia party. Mr. Hashcmy tried to force the Government to show 
their haiids and before Sir Bejoy Prosad started he raised a point of order that 
the Government must bring forward their proposals either in the form of a 
resolution or a Bill. Ilia point of order was not however upheld. 

Commission’s Main Recommendations 

The main recommendations of the Commission may be divided into four 
beads namely (1) state acquisition of all zamindaries and rcnt-receving interests 
above the lowest grade of cashpaying nnder-raiyats; (2) imposition of agricultural 
income tax; f.!) tenancy reforms; and (4) measures for improving the economic 
condition of tne cultivators. Of these the first two are of primary importance 
and the other two more or less ancillary to the former. 

The majority of the Commission have reached the conclusion (from which a 
minority have dissented) that whatever may have been the justification of the 
Permanent Hettleinent in 1793, it is no longer suited to the conditions of the 
present time and that the Permanent Settlement and the zemindari system should 
bo replaced iiy a raiyatwari system. They have, therefore, recommended that 
legislation should he introduced enabling the Government to acquire the interests 
of all rent-receivers down to the actual entivator of the soil in all revenue-free, 
permanently and temporarily settled estates. The minoiity hold the view that 
State acquisition would not only bo a hazardous experiment officially, but that 
it is also undesirable for social arid economic reasons. The majority recommend 
that compensation should be paid to landlords and tenure-holders for the purchase 
of their interests at a flat rate, tlie rate which has received more support than 
iiny oth^r being ten times the annual net profit of the proprietors and tenure- ^ 
holders The ^tate acquisition scheme as recommended by the majority, would 
oil' the basis of ten years purchase, cost Rs. 98 crores which recommended, 
should be raised by floating a loan. Compensation should be paid in cash, other- 
wise in bonds redeemable after 00 years. 

The Commission fiiither calculates that on the basis of ten years* purchase, 
the State will have an additional income of Rs. 223 lakhs annually from land 
during the period in which it will have to meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges on the loan to he floated to give effect to the State acquisition scheme. 
It may bo noted that the present revenue of the Government from land is Rs. 
241 lakhs annually. The majority have recommended the imposition of a tax 
on agricultural income as a tiansitional measure^ if the scheme of state acquisition 
is carried out, and ns a permanent measure if it is not. 

In moving that the report of the Commission be discussed, the hon. Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Hevenue Minister, pointed out that the object of the 
motion tabled by the Government was to afford an opportunity to the House to 
express its opinion on the far-reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue 
Commission affecting the lives of over 80 percent of the people of this province, 
BO that the Government might, in framing their policy, take into consideration 
the views expressed by the popular representatives. The Mioister made it 
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clear that the Government at this Rta^e did not desire to express their own 
opinion on the recoiDmendaiious, because their idea was to ascertain their 
(members’) views and then to form, modify or recast their opinion on the different 
issues in the light of their views with due regard to the financial, administrative, 
social and economic implications of the proposals. Asking the House to proceed 
to discuss the matter with the full sense of responsibility that the subject 
deserved, the Minister remarked, “yon can make or mark the future of your 
province by your wise or unwise decision on this question.” 

After the Revenue Minister had opened tlie debate, about half a dozen 
members, representing different groups, who spoke in their individual capacity, 
participated in the discussion. 

Maharaja Saahi Kanta Acharya Chowdhunj and Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath 
Mookerjee, who represent the East and West Bengal Landholders* constituencies 
respectively, maintained that if the scheme of State acquisition was given effect to, 
it would create a revolution in the social, economic and political structure of the 
Province. If it was at all dofie, they emphasised, fair and proper compensation 
should be paid to the landholders. Mr. J. W. Chippendale (Anglo-Indian) main- 
tained that mere buying of the interests of the zemindars and middlemen would 
not improve the lot of the cultivators, or help tlie (Tovernment. He urged the 
estahlishmct of economic holdings which should he rendered incapable of patrition by 
legislation. Mr. Niharendu Dutf.a-Mazumder (Congress Labour) expressing the view- 
point of the Labour party of India emphasised that instead of wasting Rs. 98 crores 
by purchasing the interests of proprietors and tenure holders, as suggested by the 
mniority of the Commission, the Government should frame a bold, well-connected 
nnn comprehensive scheme, of which the pivot would be land and which would 
lead to an iticrease of agricultural produce and development of industry and should 
raise a loan of Rs. 10(3 crores to finance the scheme. Mr. Abdul Waked Khan 
(Coalition) said that ])nhlio opinion had already expressed itself in favour of the 
abolition of the zemindari system and it was now up to the Legislature to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission by apin’opriate menBiires. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 29th. July, when after the debate 
had continued peacefully for about 3 hours, there was a flare-up towards the close, 
when the Revenue Minister, tSir Bijay Prasad Sinqh Roy, rose to repudiate certain 
charges made agaiiist the Government by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat 
Chttnira Bone. In doing so, the Revenue Minister made certain personal references 
to the Leader of tlio Opposition to which Opposition members took strong exception. 
The Speaker pointed out that it was desirable that, in a di8(;u88ion of a matter 
like this, personal references should be avoided. The Revenue Minister attempted 
to resume his speccdi, but there were interruptions from 0|>position benches, 
several rising in their scats simullaneotisly and protesting against the Revenue 
Minister’s remarks, in the midst of which the {Speaker adjourned the House. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 

30lh. JULY : — The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, 1041, seeking to impose 
a tax of two annas per maiind on the purchase of raw jute, w'as introdiicea by 
the Finance Minister, Mr. //. S. Suhrairardy, this evening. Tlie proposed ttix, 
which is estimated to yield a gross revenue of about Rs. fitJ lakhs ])er annum, will 
be collected at the stage wlion (a) it is delivered to a jute mill to be used for the 
manufacture of jute goods, or (b) when it is delivered to the shipper in the form 
of pucca bales for supply to consumers overseas. The object of the Bill is to 
provide funds to finance the carrying out of measures for tlie stabilisation of the 
prices, the improvement of marketing and generally to fuither the interests of the 
jute growers in the iirovince and of the industry as a whole. 

Ill introducing the Bill, the Finance Minister pointed out that while taxation 
measure was calculated to yield about Rs. TiU lakhs a year, this year it w'as not 
likely to yield that amount, as many sales would have passed before this measure 
became lawL He thought that under tlie present conditions the tax would be borne 
wholly by the consumer. A tax of two annas per inaund on raw jute w'ould hardly 
have any effect on the prices of the manufactured commodity and would not raise 
it beyond competitive levels. The Finance Minister told the House that the jute 
restriction scheme initiated by the Government had exceeded all anticipations and 
the sowings this year were less than one-third of the previous year’s sowings by 
plot to plot survey and measurement. He announced in this connection that the 
Government had been able to come to an agreement wdth the Government of Assam 
om the subject of regulation, and the Bengal (Jovernmeut would have to advance 
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to the latter a sum of Bs. 4 lakhs to enable them to make a survey of the land 
under jute in that province. He hoiked to anive in a similar manner at an agree- 
ment with the (government of Bihar. 

An amendment moved by the Krishak Proja Party in Opposition, urging 
circulation of the Bill, was rejected by the House without a division. The Govern- 
ment motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruction to 
submit its report by August 8, was carried by 103 votes to 27, the Bose Party 
remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till august 1. 

Belease of Terrorist Prisoners 

1st. AUGUST : — Dr. Nalinaksha SanyaU on behalf of the oflicial Gon^ess 
Party, movecl an adjournment motion to-day in order to discuss the situation arising 
out of the decision of the Government of Bengal to withdraw, for the present, the 
concession of premature release of terrorist prisoners on certain conditions as 
announced in a press communique on July 28. After nearly tuo hours’ debate, 
in which about a dozen speakers participated, the motion was talked out. Moving 
the motion. Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal said that the Government announced in 
November, 1930, that about forty terrorist prisonerw, recommended for conditional 
release, would be released at any time upon their accciding the conditions pres- 
cribed by the Government. Orders were issued accordingly and ten of these 
terrorist prisoners were released. On the 28th of last month, the Government 
issued a communique withdrawing this concession of premature release under 
c'onditions. While he was recently in the Alipore Central Jail, undergoing a term 
of imprisonment, in connection with the satyagraha movement. Dr. Sanval said 
ho knew that eight of the so-called terrorist prisoners had agreed to the conditions 
prescribed by the Government, namely that they would remain non-violent and 
W'ould not take part in any subversive movement, and had actually signed the 
nc(‘C88ary papers. But on the morning of their expected release they were 

informed that they could not be released. After his release from prison, he was 
told that in view of the international situation and in view of the apprehension 
that wav was coming nearer to the shores of India, it was dillicult for the 
Government to act up to the old order. He appealed to the Home Minister to 
rise to the occasion, tackle the situation wdth imagination and release these 

prisoners. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Bose Party, Rai Harendianath 
Choudhury sahl that the attitude of his party was that they wanted unconditional 
release of all political prisoners. But they were sup])orting this motion because, 
in this particular case, the Government had gone back upon its own promise. 
Mr. Choudhury criticised the policy of the Government in regard to the release 
of political prisoners and said that only short term prisoners had been released 
while the long term prisoners were still in prison. One of the speakers in 

8U])port of the motion was Mr. Narefidra Narayan Chakravarty of the Bose 

group, who was released this morning from the Alipore Central Jail, lie made 
an earnest appeal to the Home Minister to rise apial to the occasion and set 
at liberty the remaining political prisoners. 

Beplying to the debate the Home Minister, Bir Nazimuddm remarked that 
the speeches made in the course of the debate might create an impression that 
these prisoners were anxious to be released under conditions, but the Government 
Communique had prevented them from being released. The actual facts, he said, 
w’ore to a large extent to the contrary. Government had all along been anxious 
that these ju-isoners should take advantage of the offer of conditional release. But 
during the eighteen montlis the offer was kept standing, they did not take 
advantage of it. Now, under influence and persuation, eight out of the thirty 
remaining political prisoners had agreed to accept conditional release at a time, 
when Government had aiTcsted some of the leaders of the various subversive 
parties, to which these prisoners belonged and when not only the international 
situation but also the internal situation had materially deteriorated. The whole 
objed of arresting and detaining recently some leading members of the various 
subversive organisations, to which these prisoners belonged, would be frustrated 
if the latter were now released. Concluding; Sir Naz.niuddin claimed that the 
policy pursued by the Bengal Government in regard to the question of release of 
political prisoners was a most generous one. He recalled that at the time when 
Government declared this policy regarding the release of political prisonerB, they 
made it quite clear that this policy would be followed so long as the atmosphere 
was one which would enable Government to do so, and in this connection he read 
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certain extracts from letters written by him to Mahatma Oandhi in the course 
of the latter’s negotiation for tlie release of political prisoners in Bengal. Ihe 
Asssembly at this stage adjourned till August 4. 

Uproarious Scenes— Municipal Bill Debate 

4th. to 6th. AUGUST ‘.—After question time to-day, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy 
(Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition) wanted to move an adjournment motion. 
The Deputy Speaker^ who presided in the absence of the Speaker who was indisposed, 
enquired of Mr. Hashemy whether he had got the consent of the Speaker in regard 
to the motion. Mr. Hashemy replied in the negative whereupon the Deputy 
Speaker said that, in that case, he could not permit him to move his motion. 
Various points of order were then raised regarding the decision of the Deputy 
Speaker as well as the action of the Speaker in withholding his consent from the 
motion which led to an uproar, in the midst of which the Deputy Speaker 
adjourned the House. 

When the House re-assembled after about an hour, the Deputy Speaker 
wanted to say something in reply to the points of order raised earlier in the 
course of discussions. But there was continued interruption and uproar in the 
House, in which the Deputy Speaker’s voice was drowned. At this stage, the 
Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, suggested that in view of the atmosphere 
the House should be adjourned for the day, a suggestion with which the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. S, 6'. Dose, also agreed. The Deputy Speaker then adjourned 
the House when it was only ten minutes for the scheduled time to expire. 
Next day, the 5th. August, uproarious scenes were repi^ated when the House met 
to take up the consideration of the (’alcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, as repor- 
ted by the {Select Commitee. Immediately after question-time, both the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in -charge of the Bill and Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
(official Congress) rose in their respective seats at the same time, the former to 
move that the Bill be taken into consideration and the latter to raise a question of 
privilege regarding the Deputy Speaker’s direction to the i)ress not to publish 
yesterday’s proceedings of the House. There were shouts and counter-shouts, wliich 
drowned the voices of the speakers. Dr. Sanyal continued his spectdi, in the 
course of which he maintained that the Deputy Speaker was not justified in asking 
the press not to publish yesterday’s j)roceeaing9 of the House. He, therefore, 
requested the Deputy Speaker to allow the press to publish yesterday’s full proceed- 
ings and also to supply them with an official coi>y of those proceedings. The Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, intervening on a point of order, said that the only 
motion before the House was the one moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
((hies of “He did not move” from Opposition benches and counter-shouts of ‘‘He 
did move*' from Coalition benches). The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the 
absence of the Speaker, said that he would look into the official records about the 
question whether the Nawab Bahadur had actually moved his motion. The 
Nawab Bahadur wanted to address the House, but there were continued interruptions 
from Opposition benches following which he resumed his scat. 

Mr. Bar at Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that in reference 
to the observations made by the Chief^ Minister, he liked to point out that the 
Deputy Speaker did not call upon the Nawab Bahadur to move his motion. (Cries 
of “he did” from Coalition benches and cries “he did not” from Opposition benches) 
Mr. Bose proceeded to address the House in the midst of confusion and uproar 
when the Deputy Speaker adjourned the House for one hour. 

There were further uproarious scenes when the House re-assembled after 75 
minutes’ adjournment. The Deputy Speaker gave his ruling in regard to the two 
points that had been raised earlier in the couise of the discussions before the 
adjournment. As regards the question of privilege raised by the Congress Party, 
maintaining that he was not justified in asking the press not to publish yesterday’s 
proceedings of the House, the Deputy Speaker said tliat his decision was not 
unprecedented and was taken in the interests of the dignity of the House. His 
ruling therefore, was that his direction to th‘ press not to publish yesterdav’s 
proceedings of the House stood. As regard the point, whether the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca moved the motion for the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment Bill and whether the Chair had asked the Nawab Bahadur to do so, 
the Deputy Speaker said that he did ask the Nawab Bahadur and the latter did so 
accordingly. 

There was an uproar in the Opposition benches following the Deputy Speak- 
er’s ruling. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose rose to address the House in respect of 
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the ruling, but his voice was drowned by shouts from Coalition benches and 
countershouts from Opposition benches. In the midst of geneial uproar, the Deputy 
Speaker adjourned the Assembly about 40 minutes before the scheduled time. Next 
day, the (ith. August, a com |)i ora ise being arrived at over the contentious measure, the 
Calcutta Municipal Hecond Amendment Bill, which was hanging in the background 
of the stormv scenes of the last two days, a peaceful atmo8j)here prevailed to-day 
when the bill unanimously was recommitted to the select committee. The Commit- 
tee was asked to sidimit their reixirt by November 18, 1941. Five members were 
added to the select committee. They were : Messrs, ^antosh K^unar Basu, J. C, 
Gupta, B. P, Pain, Hem Chandy'u Naskar and Maharajkumar U day Vhond 
Mahatab of Bind wan. It may be remem bered that when this bill was committed 
to the select committee on the first occasion all nationalist llindii members includ- 
ing those led by Mr. J. N, Basa refused to serve on the committee. The House at 
this stage adjourned till the L3tli. 

Tiubutes to Dr. Tagore 

12tb. AUGUST : — The Assembly mourned the death of Dr. Rabindranath 
7'agore when it met this evening after four days’ recess and udjoiuned its meeting 
without transacting any business as a maik of lespect to the Poet’s 
memory. Leaders of the different groups and parties in the House united 
in offciing their homage to Dr. Tagore. The condolence resolution, which was 
moved by the Chief Minister, was adopted by the House all standing. In moving 
the resolution, the bon. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq said that, speaking as a Bengalee, 
belonging to the province which gave birth to Dr. 'iagore, speaking the very 
language which he spoke, it was impossible to lose sight of the fact that the man 
who earned for Bengalee literatuie one of the highest positions in the languages 
and literatures of the world was no more. And now tliat he was not alive, his 
work would remain enshrined not only in bis books, but also in the hearts of 
many millions of his countrymen. It was impossible, the Chief Minister said, to 
try and exhaust the tiibutes of eulogy which could be paid to Dr. Tagore. It was 
not enough to say that ho was great. He was great as a poet, great as a 
philosopher, great as an educationist, great as a humanitarian, great in his songs 
and the whole world knew that he not merely wrote or spoke poetry, but he lived 
in poetry throughout his life. As members of the great Bengali race, they were 
proud that they had iu their midst one like Rabindranath to whom the whole 
world paid their homage. 

Markets Regulation Bill 

13th. AUGUST : — The consideration of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill, 
1941, which is intended to provide for the licensing and regulation of markets in 
Bengal, commenced to-day. Only a few amendments to the definition clause could 
be disposed of when the House was adjourned. The Bill, it might be recalled, is a 
Bubstitute for the Bengal Agricultural Markets Produce Bill originally brought iu 
but which was Bubsrquently dropped. An attempt was made by the Opposition 
to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee on the ground that it did not 
contain any provision for the control of prices and for store-houses and godowns. 
Government Irowever opposed and the attempt failed. The discussion on the Bill 
was dull, the attendance was very poor and the results of the two divisions that 
were called during the sitting revealed that 28 members belonging to the Opposition 
were present as against 68 of the Coalition party. 

Prevention of Embankment Breaches 

15th. AUGUST The Assembly discussed non -official resolutions to-day. The 
first resolution on the agenda urged the Government to frame a comprehensive 
scheme to prevent breaches in the embankment of a river iu East Bengal. The 
resolution was negatived by the House. 

Propaganda Against Pakistan 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Stirendranath BUwas of the Bose Group, 
expressed the opinion that steps by way of propaganda should be immediately 
taken by the Provincial Government to remove from the minds of the Hindus and 
the Muslims living in Bengal the idea of “Pakistan” or “Hindustan” and instil 
into their minds the idea of a constitution on the basis of national freedom and 
inter-communal unity and harmony as being the political goal of this province. 
When the resolution was moved, the Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque, enquired of Mr. 
iSiswas whether he did not feel that a motion of this character was not wholly 
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appropriate to the present occasion. The matter proposed to be dealt with in the 
resolution, the Speaker remarked, was being seriouBly discussed elsewhere and if 
at the present moment these things were discussed in the House, it might create 
ill-feelings here and outside. In these circumstances, the Bneaker thought that it 
was in the interests of everyone to postpone consideration of the resolution till a 
suitable occasion arose. Mr. Biswas having agreed to the proposal, the resolution 
was passed over and the House adjourned till August 18. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill (oontd.) 

18th. AUGUST : — The Assembly to-day passed the Bengal Raw Jute Taxation 
Bill by 68 to 22 votes. The Bill sought to provide a tax of two annas per maund 
on raw jute purchased by occupiers of jute mills and shippers of jute, for the 
purpose of carrying out measures for the stabilisation of jute prices and for 
furthering the interest of the growers of jute and of tiie jute industry generally. 
'Jhe tax is expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 50 lakhs per annum. The House 
then adjourned. 

Markets Regulation Bill (contd.) 

19th. & 20th. AUGUST : — The Assembly devoted to-day ^s sitting to the consideration 
of the clauses of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill and disposed of amendments 
up to Clause 9. Excepting about half a dozen amendments which were of the nature 
of improving the drafting of the Bill all other amendments proposed were rejected. 
The House was rather thinly attended particularly so far as the Opposition was 
concerned and this was reflated in the only one division which was called by the 
Opposition, the amendment concerned being defeated by 91 to 26 votes. 

Before the House resumed discussion on the Bill, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy 
wanted to raise a discussion with regard to the dilhculues which the members were 
experiencing in their woik on account of the patrol rationing scheme. The Speaker 
announced that the question would be discussed in the House on Wednesday, when 

the House would be cleared of visitors because it was a matter which concerned 

the members only. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 20lh. August, 
when the bill was further discussed and the second reading of the Secondary 
Vacation Bill was formally moved. The House then adjourned till the 27tb. 
August. 

Secondary Education Bill 

27th. AUGUST ‘.—Both the Government and the Opposition having agreed to 
postpone consideration of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill till Monday next, 
the Assembly, which met this evening after a week’s recess, was adjourned till 

that day, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, addressing the 

Speaker, said that the Opposition were under the impression that the Bill would 
not be taken up. They had, therefore, to consider their position now. He eiiggest- 
ed that the House be adjourned for about forty-five minutes in order to enable 
the Opposition to decide their course of action. 

While not opposing the adjournment of the House, the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq who was in charge of the Bill pointed out that the feeling of 
the Coalition Party was that this Bill should be proceeded with, and, unless 
any unforeseen thing happened, finished in this session. The House was then 
adjourned for forty-five minutes. 

In announcing the agreement reached with the Opposition when the Assembly 
met after nearly an hour’s adjournment, the Chief Minister. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, 
said that he had discussed the matter with the Leader of the Opposition and they 
had come to the following agreement : 

The Special Committee on the Secondary Education Bill will have time till 
Sunday next to conclude the deliberations ; even if the Special Committee 
cannot agree on some points, Government will he at liberty to proceed with the 
Bill on and from Monday next and the leaders of the Opposition do not object to 
such a procedure ; if there is complete agreement on the measure, the Chief Minis- 
ter will decide as to the procedure to be adopted for the consideration of such an 
agreed measure during the current session of the Assembly. 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose said that, on behalf of the Opposition and with the 
consent of the leaders of the different parties constituting the Opposition, he had 
come to the agreement just then announced on the floor of the House by the 
Chief Minister. He added that the Opposition realised, the Chief Minister realised 
and he hoped that the Coalition Party also realised that, if they could achieve 
agreement over this measure, they would be doing ‘^something great, something 
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dynamic and Boraething which will usher in the fullness of the morrow out of the 
smallness of to*day." 

In adjourning the Flouse, the Speaker expressed his belief that if the problem 
could be solved in whatever manner it was ]) 08 sible— it might he possible by an 
agreement—it would solve the greatest problem that was for the time being baffling 
India and was standing in the way of India’s satisfactory progress. It was, after 
all, owing to the question of communal differences that the acliievement of India’s 
destined goal was being delayed. He hoped that this was realised by all sections 
of the House. He added that if Bengal could solve the problem, she would be 
giving a lead to the rest of India, 

Tiiiuutks to Mahara.tadiiiraj op Burdwan 

iBt. SEPTEMBER 'fhe Assembly had a very brief sitting to day when reference 
was made to the death of the late Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan i^y the 
Hon. Bir Aziziil Huq, Speaker. The Hon. Sir Aziziil Hnq said that the demise 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur would be condoled not only in Bengal but all over 
India. He was a towering personality in the very sense of the term. He was one of 
those who had loft Ins maik on the political life of the country. Belonging to an 
aristocratic family and himBolf an aiistocrat he was one of those who had always 
an innate sympthy with the poor. And that was the characteristic feature of the 
lute Maharaja. 


Skcondary Education Bill (contd.) 

2nd. to 15lh. SEPTEMBER : — 'I he Assembly began to day the consideration of the 
Bengal Se<*ondaiy Education Bill as reported by the select committee in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and dj8apiH)intmcnt, the negotiations which were being earried on 
by the special committee with a view to come to an agreed settlement having 
failed on the vital point of the constitution of the Secondary PMiieation Board. 
When the consideration of the bill was taken up, the Chipf Miu%stc)\ who had on 
the previous occasion only formally moved the motion and post)U)ned his speech 
for the next occasion, did not make any speech at all. He said that on the present 
occasion he did not feel inclined to make any speech. All that he wanted to say 
was that the report of the Select Committee on the Secondaiy Education Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

The debate on the motion to-day was opened by Rni Harendra Nath Bui 
Choudhury (Bose Grout)) bfdialf of the Opposition, Mr. Rai Choudhnry n oved 
an amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee with 
instruction to submit their report by September 30. In the amendment moved by 
Mr. Rai Choudhury, the changes which the Opposition wanted to be made in the 
Bill, were elaborately set out. The debate was continued on the next two days, 
the 3rd. & 4th. September. On the last day, the 4th. September, the Opposition 
amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee was 
rejected by the House by 124 to 56 votes. Besides the Coalition Paity and the 
PiUropean Group, the Krishak Troju Party, which generally votes with the 
Opposition, voted with the Government to-day. The Opposition induded both the 
wings of the Congress Party, the independent Scneduled Caste Party, the 
independent Hindu Nationalist Party and two independent Muslim members. 
The Government motion for taking the Bill into consideration was then carried 
without a division, and the House adjoined till Monday next, the 8th. September, 
when the consideration of the Bill clause by clause commenced. The whole day 
was taken up with the discussion of a single amendment relating to the definition 
clause. It was urged on behalf of the Opposition that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to the amendment would be a test of their sincerity if 
they were actuated by any spirit of accommodation or wanted to rush through 
the Bill by the sheer weight of their number. After a fierce battle of points of 
order which raged for three quarters of an hour, in which the Chief 
Minister’s reply to the debate was threatened to be shut out by the 
carrying of a closure motion at the instance of the Coalition Party. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose appealed to Mr. Huq to leave the amendment 
unvoted till the next day. Next day, the 8th. September, the House 
disposed of two amendments with reference to the definition clause. The third 
amendment was under consideration when the House was adjourned for the day. 
In contrast to the previous day the diecussion in the House was less lively. 
While the House was considering the Bill, the leaders of the Opposition parties, 
Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr, Ktran Banker Roy and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
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were clogetted with Sir Nazimuddin^ Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy and other meinbera 
of the Government party, with a view to explore further the possibilities of 
coraproTnise. Mr. Fazlul Huq after joining? in the discussion for some time came back 
to the House to attend to the debate and after the House rose again participated 
in the conference which lasted till 9 p. m. It was not known what definite result 
had been arrived at. There was a discussion as to what was meant by 'secondary 
education*. The Bill proposed in clause 2 section 9 that secondary education 
“means education other than primary education or post-matriculation education 
provided that (a) the provincial government may, by notification, declare any 
form of education to be, or not to be secondary education, and (b) if any 
question arises as to whether any form of educaton is or is not secondary 
education, the matter shall be referred to the provincial government whose decision 
shall be final”. Next day, the ICth. September, while the Assembly wrestled 
throughout the whole evening with the consideration of the amendment relating 
to the definition of ‘secondary education* which w^as left undisposed of on the 
previous evening, the conference between the leaders of the Opposition parties and 
the representatives of the Government, continued outside the House in order to 
explore the possibilities of an agreed settlement over the Secondary Education 
Bill. After being debated throughout the whole evening, R^i Harendranath 
Choudhxtry' s amendment with reference to the definition of ‘secondary education* 
was lost by 110 to 41 votes. Mr, Ashutosh Lahiri, the Hindu Mahasaliha member 
remained neutral. Next day, the 11th. September, with the Opposition leaders and 
the reprepcntalives of the Government still engaged in the exploration of the 
liossibiliiies of a settlement over the Bill, the debate to-day as on the days 
previous lacked reality, as the Chief Minister himself described it. The whole of the 
evening was taken up with the consideration of only one amendment relating to 
the definition of secondary education. The amendment which was moved by 
Dr, Sxjamaprasad Mookerjee and with which Mr. Fnzlul Huq expressed his 
substantial agreement but which he could not accept at the present moment on 
account of practical difiiculties was defeated by jl to 82 votes. The Government 
majority was narrowed down on account of the Kiishak Proja Party supporting 
the amendment The House then adjourned till the next day, the 12th. September, 
when it adjourned again for want of quorum. Next day, the 13th. September, the 
vital clause of the Bill which relates to the composition of the proposed Secondary 
Education Board was taken up. On behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Pramatha 
Noth Banerjee, of the Bose group, moved a comprehensive amendment suggesting 
changes in the constitution of the Board as provided in the Bill. Placing his 
amendment before the House, Mr. Banerjee said that they wanted that the 
proposed Board of Secondary Education should be absolutely free from the 
taint of communalisra and that academic considerations woold prevail in the 
Board. Mr. Banerjee told the liouse that the elforts for a settlement over the Bill 
had not so far succeeded. Further discussion on the clause and the various 
amendments moved on behalf of the Opposition, in regard to it continued on 
September 15, when opposing the opposition amendment, the hon. Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq, Education Minister, said that the principle underlying the distribution 
of seats on the proposed Secondary Education Board had been carefully worked 
out in order to give due representation to various interests keeping in view the 
needs and requirements of education as also preserving the communal ratio as 
much as possible. They had done that by giving representation to communities 
and by giving representation to ex-officio members to meet the needs of education. 
Ab at present advised, he could not accept any amendment or change in the consti- 
tution of the Board without destroying the fundamental principles on which 
the Bill was based. For this reason he opposed the amendment. The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned. 

Motion of No-confidence 

18lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly provided an interesting drama this evening 
when in a tense atmosphere it commenced session, all the parties being present in 
full strength. The galleries were over-crowded and a number of policemen were 
in evidence. Six members from the Coalition Kiishak Proja Party and of Mr. 
Sarat Bose's group had tabled motions expressing ‘no confidence’ in Minister 
Suhrawardy. Out of nearly a hundred members of the Coalition Party, 46 were 
with Mr. Huq and in combination with 30 Scheduled Caste members, Independent, 
Nationalists and the members of Sarat Bose group, the motion against Mr. 
Suhrawardy stood a good chance of being carried. 
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The Deputy Speaker, Mr. Asraf AH who presided over the session in the 
absence of the Speaker, Sir AzizuL Haque adjourned the House stating that the 
matter before the House was of such importance that it should be dealt with by 
the Speaker himself. I’his action took the House completely by surprise. 

After the Deputy Speaker had left, t)andcmonium prevailed. Khan Bahadur 
Afzal occupied the chair and Mr. Nalinakaha Sanyal spoke expressing lack of 
confidence in Mr. Suhrawardy and requesting those present to lodge a protest 
against his continuance in office. About 125 members signified approval of Mr. 
Sanyal* H suggestion. 

About half an hour before the Assembly was scheduled to meet, the 
Speaker (Sir Aziznl Haque) sent intimation to the members of the House 
regretting his inal)ility to attend the Assembly meeting to-day and adding that, 
if the present condition of his health continued, he might not be able to attend 
the sessions for some time. He said that for a month he had been carrying on 
Assembly work in spite of frequent attacks of fever. Every day he was having 
temperature in the evening and doctors had advised him to take perfect rest for 
at least three months. 

As soon as the House was de<*lared adjourned, members of the Opposition 
and the supfmrters of Mr. Fazlul Huq in the Coalition Party vociferously lodged 
their protest against the manner in which the Deputy Speaker had adjourned 
the House. 

The ministerial crisis which the no-confidence motions against Mr. H, S. 
Suhrawardy foreshadowed remained suspended for the moment. The motions which 
could not be moved in the Assembly on the IGtli. on account of the abrupt 
adjournment of the House by the Deputy {Speaker was considered at all this 
session, as the Assembly was prorogued on the 18th. 

There was a conference at (lovernment House on 17th. Sept, in the afternoon 
over which His Excellency the Governor presided, there was an agreement that 
the present session will be prorogued on 'J'hursday (September, 18) as previously 
scheduled in view of the close proximity of the Puja Holidays. His Excellency 
informed the conference that it was his desire to summon the Assembly in 
November next. The House was accordingly prorogued. 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 27th. Nov. to 18th. December 1941 

The Secondary Education Bill (contd ) 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, which met on the 27th. November for the winter 
session, was adjtuiriKHl till December 8, without transacting any business, in order 
to enable an agreed settlement being reached regarding the Secondary Education 
Bill. There was a full attendance of members, and the public as well as the 
official galleries were packed, in view of the report appearing in the morning 
papers that “no-con fidence’*, motions would be moved against two members of the 
Clabinet when the House meets to-day. 

As the House assembled, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, made a 
brief statement, to the ettcct that the present session of the Assembly had been 
called primarily for the purpose of discussing the provisions of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. They were trying, when they last met, to have an 
agreed settlement regardinjj the Bill itself; and their attempts at an agreed settlement 
were very satisfactory and it was hoped that, with a little more effort, they would 
be able to produce an agreed Bill. Unfortunately, however, the intervention of the 
holidays and the alisence of many members of the Select Committee, to which 
the Bill had been referred, preveutecl them from resuming their deliberations, and 
he WAS sorry that no progress had been made. They proposed to resume their 
labours and for that purpose some time would be necessary 8o, he suggested 
that the House be adjourned for a few days in order to enable them to continue 
the work. The Speaker then adjourned the the House till the December 8. 

Resignation of Ministers 

On the Ist. December all the ten Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet tendered their 
resignations to H. E. the Governor. A Government House communique issued at 
2-110 p.m. stated : ‘Tl is announced that Ministers have to-day tendered to his 
Excellency the Governor their resignations as members of the Council of Ministers. 
They will continue to remain in charge of their respective portfolios until Hia 
luixcelleacy the Governor has decided whether or not to accept their resigaationa.” 
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The Hiiq Cabinet:, which resigned, consisted of the following : Mr. A. 
K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of Education ; Sir 
Nazimuddin, Home Minister ; Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister ; Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy, Minister in charge of Finance, Labour and Commerce ; Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Public Health and Local Self-Government ; 
Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, Minister in charge of Works 
and Ooramiinications ; Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of Agriculture 
and Industries ; Nawab Mushareff Hosam, Judicial Minister ; Mr. P. D. Raikut, 
Minister in charge of Excise and Forests ; Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister in charge 
of Co-operation and Rural Indebtedness. 

Genesis of the Crisis 

The Ministerial crisis had its genesis in the letter addressed by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, to the Secretary of the All-Fudia Muslim 
League, criticising the “arbitrary conduct” of its President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who 
had threatened disciplinary action against Mr, Iluq and several others on tlieir 
membership of the National Defence Council. 

This statement of Mr. Huq was taken exception to by a section of the 
Ministerialist Coalition Party, including some of the Cabinet members, and there 
was a demonstration on the Calcutta Maidan in condemnation of certain remarks 
of Mr. Huq relating to the President of the League. This gave rise to a B})lit in 
the Ministerialist Party and demonstrations and counter-demonstrations by the 
supporters of the two parties, one led by Mr. Huq and the other by his Muslim 
colleagues in the Cabinet, continued for some time. Efforts however were made 
by those who remained neutral to bring about a rapprochment between the two 
opposing groups and the solution of the Hiiq-I^eague dispute by getting the 
League Working Committee to decide not to take any action against Mr. Huq 
in view of his explanation offered on the eve of its last meeting at Delhi. This 
was expected to bring to an end the differences amongst Muslim Ministers 
in Bengal too. But this did not happen and the Bengal Cabinet crisis continued 
to develop, 

Immediately after the League Working Committee meeting at Delhi, Mr. 
Huq’s supporters in the Assembly formed themselves into a new body known as 
the Progressive Assembly Party and later, a bigger party known as the pro- 
gressive Coalition Party was composed on November 28 of the various parties 
in Opposition in the Legislature and the Progressive Party of Mr. Hiiq’s 
supporters. This Party decided to act under the leadership of Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal. 

On the morning of November 20, the question of formation of the Progressive 
Coalition Farty composed of IMr. Huq's supporters, the Forward Bloc group of 
Congressmen, the Krishak Proja Party, the Independent Hcheduled Caste Party, 
and some unattached members, with the assurance of responsive co-operation from 
the official Congress group and the Hindu Nationalist Party, was raised in a 
Cabinet meeting. His Excellency the Governor of Berigal ])residing. After His 
Excellency had left the meeting, Mr. Huq issued a statement contradicting the 
report that he had accepted the leadership of the newly formed Progressive 
Coalition Party as, ho said, it would be unconstitutional of him to form such a 
party, with those, who were in opposition in the Assembly, so long as he was 
the Chief Minister and I^eader of the Coalition Party, backing the present Ministry. 

A statement appeared in the morning papers, (Ist Dec.), made by the Chief Whip of 
the Krishak Proja Party, to the effect that there was no ground for disbelieving 
the formation of the Progressive Coalition Party and also the fact that Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq had been accepted as the Leader of the Party whose object was to 
throw out “the reactionary Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet.” 

It is recalled in this connection that at the end of the last session of the 
Bengal Assembly, following demonstrations against Mr. Huq for bis remarks 
against the League President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, half a dozen members, including 
some of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, gave notices of 'no-con fidence’ motions 
against the Finance Minister. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, who is also the Secretary 
of the Provincial Muslim League. These motions could not, however, be taken 
up as the Assembly was prorogued on the same day there were expected to 
be raised. 

When the Assembly met for the winter session on November 27, two similar 
*no-confidence’ motions, one against the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, and the 
Other against the Finance Minister, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, were given notice of 
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by the members of the Krishak Proja Party. When, however, llie Assembly met on 
November 27, before the House took up the day’s t)iisiness, the Chief Minister 
moved for adjournment for ten days, in order to enable the various parties to 
come to an agreed settlement on the question of the Seeondary Education Bill, 
which was the maiii oHicial bnsineBS for tlie session. The House was adjourned by 
the Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque till December 8 and further effoits were made for 
effecting a compromise between the two Opposition ^roiq^s in the Ministerialist 
Coalition Party. On the other hand parties in Opposiiioii took advantage of the 
recess to consolidate and strengtlicn their position in view of the possibility of 
‘no-con ndence’ motions being taken up on December 8. 

About a year alter its formation in April 19il7, by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
following the general elections, the Ministry resigned in .Line lOdS due to certain 
ditfercnces of ofiinion with Mr. Naubher Ah, the Mien Minister for Local Belf- 
(Tovernment. Following tliis, the Into Loid Brabourne called upon Mr. Iluq again 
to form a Cabinet which the latter did with all the ])revioiis Ministers — except Mr. 
Naiisher Ali — and with two adililbms, namely, Mr. Tamiziiddin Khan and Mr. 
Shamsiiddin Ahmed, both of the Krishak Proja Party. Some months after Mr. 
Shamsudilin Ahmed resigned and this was followed by the re.signation of Mr. 
Nahni Ranjan Barker, who was the l^^inance Minister— the latter over the issue 
of the war resolution in the Assembly. 

It is now possible to reveal the diderent manoeuvres and counter-manoeiivros 
that have been going on behind the scenes during the period the Cabinet crisis 
had been brewing. 

After Mr. Fazlul Huq settled his dilTerences with the High Command of 
the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah, it was expected that Ins diffeionccs with his 
League colleagues in tlie Cabinet would also be amiealdy settled. But Mr. Fazlul 
Huq himself, as also the newly formed Progossivo Assembly J’arty, held that the 
differences with tlie League High Command formed an issue entirely separate 
from the didcrcnces with the Cabinet colleagues, 'riie Progressive Assembly Party, 
consisting of a group of 47 members from within the ranks of the present Coali- 
tionists, who number 108, was compelled to seek new alliances so as to ensure a 
stable majority for any G<)vernmcnt that might lie formed with its support, and 
so allied itself with Krishak Projas numhering 19, Independent Scheduled Castes 
numbering 12, the Forward Bloc numbering 27 and Hindu Nationalists numbering 
11. Four unattached members and the 27 members of the ollicial Congress Party 
(provided the (’ongress High (bmmand approves of the idea) were believed to he 
willing to otlcr responsive co-operation to this newly foimed alliance, when it comes 
into power. 

The European Groiq) in the Legislature w’cre anxious to retain its im])ort- 
ance as a balancing force and tried hard to persuade Mr. Huq to compose his 
differences with the Nazirniiddin Group, |>ointing out that., in case dissolution of 
the Cabinet occurreil, the Governor was not bound to call on Mr. Iluq to form 
a fresh Ministry. Meantime, the Naziniuddin-Suhrawardy Gioup too tiied persua- 
sion and threats, and while it was reported Mr. Iluq lent his eats to the pleadings 
of his C‘al)inet rivals, the Krishak Proja Paity upset the a})plc-c.art by giving notice 
of two “iio-contidence” motions against Sir K, Nazimn hiin and Mr. Suhrawaniy, and 
these were due to be moved on the opening day of the Assembly, on the 27th, Nov. 

It was thought that rather than face the “no-con fidenc.e” motions against 
them. Sir K. Nazimaddin, Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Tamizuddtn Khan and the Nawah 
of Dacca, who could have been in no doubt as to the oulcomo of the result, would 
tender their resignations from the Ministry, li was also expected that if dissolution 
of the Cabinet followed their resignatioup, the Governor would find himself free 
to call on one of them to constitute a Cabinet, which he could not very well have 
done had the legislature expressed its want of confidence in them by a majority 
vote, 'rhe resignation of Mr. Fazlul Iluq, along with all his colleagues, on the let. 
November, was something of a surprise even to his closest friends. Air. Fazlul Huq’g 
consultations with the Governor, prior to the Cabinet meeting might have 
inlluenccd him to resign along with his colleagues. 

Bengal Muslim League’s Resolution 

Develo]>menta regarding the Cabinet ciisis reached a further stage on the 2nd. 
December with the Working Committee of Uie Bengal Provincial Miislim League 
passing resolutions calling on all members of the Legislature who /re members 
of the Aluslim League to constitute themselves into a new Bengal Legislature 
Muslim League Party. 
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Condemning the formation of the Progressive Assembly Party and the 
formation of “Progressive Coalitionists” as inimical to Muslim interests in Bengal 
the Working Committee further directed all League r^egislators to dissociate 
themselves from the Progressive grou[)s. Jt was also decided to inaugurate almost 
imm^iately the Bengal I^gislatiue Muslim League Party. Refeiences were made 
pointing out that Muslim legislators, by strengthening the Progressive groups, 
would be handing over the administration of t ie Province to the Congress, the. 
Forward Bloc and the Hindu Mahasabha groups, thereby endangering Muslim 
interests. 

The Progressive Assembly Party, in the meanwhile, gave notice of “no 
confidence” motions against Sir K. Nazimuddin, Mr. Svhrairardy, Mr. Tarnizuddin 
Khan, the N(nv(ih of Dacca, Mr. ^fukund Btduiri M\illick and Sir Bejoy Sivijh 
Bifigh Rid! and no fewer than 29 members sent in notices. 

Mr. Suiirawardy’h Statement 

Mr. H. S, Siihrawardy, Minister of Finance, in the course of an interview, gave 
out as his opinion that these “no confidence” motions would be invalid since they 
had tendered their resignations and would soon cease to hold ofiice and fiesh 
“no confidence” motions would have to he tabled in case they again came to 
power. Asked as to why Mr. Fazlul Huq chose to resign along with his 
collegnes, Mr. Suhrawardy held that the Cabinet was jointly responsible to the 
l..egiBlature and that llie logical sequence of resignation by a majority of Ministers 
was the Premier’s resignation as well, othervNise the ]T*cmier could have been 
justifiably dismissed by the Governor. Besides, the Ca))inet represented the 
Coalition Party and when Ministers, represenlifig the majority in the Coalition 
Party tendered their resignation, it would have been most imfuoper for the 
Premier to remain in ofiice and fill up vacancies. 

Mr. Stihraivardy held the view that the Governor should constitutionally call 
on the leader of the largest single political party inside the Legislature to form 
the new Cabinet and it would be quite pro])er to prorogue the Assembly imme- 
diately after the new Cabinet is formed so as to give time to the new Cabinet to 
explain its prograuime to the countiy and sccuie its approval before functioning 
in the Legislature. He cited the example of Assam where, after the full of the 
8aadullah Ministry, when the Bardoloi Ministry was formed, the Assam Assembly 
was immediately prorogued. 

*Tn spite of our best efforts”, ]\Ir. Snhi'airardy said, “we failed to persuade 
Mr. Fazlul Huq to give up his suppoit to the ProgresBive Assembly Party, which 
composed as it is of members from within the ranks of the present Coalition 
Party, was bound to hamper unity within the Coalition Party. Mr. Huq apparently 
made large promises to the Progressive Gioup membeis and to the Sarat 
Bose group and he could not get out of them. We even offered to consider 
expansion at a later stage, but he forfeited our confidence by encouraging dissension 
within our ranks and it became quite impossible any longer to work with him.” 

Mr. Suhrawardy'% citation of the example of the prorogation of the Assam 
Assembly seemed to miss the point that in the case of Assam there existed no 
group at that time in Assam which without being given time would have been 
able to form a stable Government, whereas now in the Bengal Assembly, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq has a definite majority and would be able to face the Legislature 
immediately after he forms his Cabinet. 

^ Further, at a meeting of party leaders helil prior to the prorogation of the 
previous session of the Bengal Assembly, the Governor gave an assurance that 
the present session of the Assembly would be given an opportunity to record 
its confidence or want of it in the Ministry. 

It is interesting to record in this connection here that Mr. Fqzlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the Governor pointing out the strength he commanded in 
the Assembly which seemed to be somewhere around 1.^0 in a House of 249. and 
that constitutionally he should be summoned to form the Cabinet. 

Mr. Huq accepts Leadership 

December Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq accepted the leadership of 
the newly formed Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal Assembly. In 
announcing his decision, Mr. Huq issued the following statement : — 

* humility and with pardonable pride that I accept the leadership 

of the Progressive Coalition Party, which has been kindly offered to me by the 
leaaers of the various sections in the House, The formation of this party, 
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bringing together rb it does the diverse elementB in India's national life, is an 
event unprecedented in the history of India, and should, I hope, be an augury 
not only for the cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of 
a programme for the good of all sections of the people in this conntrj. Our 
united efforts will henceforth be directed towards the achievement of our common 
purpose and common ideals. 

‘ 1 wish to avail myself of this opportunity, as President of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, to express my grateful thanks to those members of the 
Muslim Ijeague who have kindly offered the benefit of their advice and support 
by joining the new Progressive Coalition Party under my leadership; I am 
convinced that, despite any propaganda that may be made against them, they are 
loyal and staunch members of the Muslim League who have always upheld, ns 
I am sure they will always do, the best traditions of the League, [ liave not the 
slightest doubt that they are the true exponents of the spirit and ideals of the 
Muslim League. 

“J’he present Progressive Coalition Party is composed of members of the 
Muslim League, the Krishak Proja, the Congress, the Hindu Maha Sabha, the 
Nationalists, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Labour members. Scheduled 
Castes and other elements of the legislature. It is my firm belief that it is this 
party alone that can bring relief to all communities. We will work with a united 
purjiose for the good of all communities and interests. 

“I ho)ie that every home in Bengal will stand solidly behind this entente to 
enable it to fulfil its purpose. 

“1 think, I ought to make mv position vis-a vis the Coalition Party absolutely 
clear. This party was formed in l9;i7 with the object of supporting the Coalition 
Ministry nnaer my leadershin. In pursuance of a decision taken by the majority, 
the Council of Ministers tennered their resignation on Monday, the 1st of December, 
1941, without obtaining its mandate. Its members have now formed themselves 
into separate parties. For these reasons the coalition party of 1937, has obviously 
ceased to exist. I was therefore justified in accepting the leadership of the 
progressive coalition party in the confident hope that it will usher in a new era of 
peace and prosperity/^ 

Strength of New Alliance 

The newly formed Progressive Coalition Party, whose leadershjp was accepted 
by Mr. Fazlul Huq, clairnea to have a strength of 119 members, composed of the 
following groups : Mr. Sarat Bose’s Parly, 28, the Krishak Proja Party, 19, the 
Progressive Assembly Party, 42, the Independent Scheduled Castes Group, 12, the 
Nationalist Hindus, 14, Anglo-Indians, 3, liabour, 1. 

Pj^ooressive Coalition Party Formed 

The first formal meeting of the Progressive Coalition Party was held, on the 
4th. De<*ember, at the residence of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
was iiiiaiiimously elected Leader. 

One hundred and two members, belonging to the various groups in the 
Assembly, forming the Coalition, attended the meeting, besides several members 
of tlie Upper House. 

The name of Mr. Huq was proposed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader 
of the Bose Group, and was seconded by Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Partv. The pronosal was Bupporte<l by Dr. Shyma Prasad 
Mocker fee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, Hawah Mmharruff Hossain, Judicial 
and Legislative Minister, Khan Bahadur Jfashem Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the 
Progressive Assembly Party, Mr. Hern Chandra Nasar, Leader of me Independent 
Bcheduled C’aste Party, and Mr. J, \\\ Chippendale (Anglo-Indian). 

Mr. Huq, in the course of a short speech, said that he expected great things 
in Bengal as a result of the formation of tnis party, which represented ttie different 
parties and interests in the legislature. He hoped that tlie message of this party 
would go to the remotest villages of Bengal and Bengal would stand united in 
solving her economic and other vital problems. 

Old Coalition Party Dissolved 

Btrong condemnation of the “conduct of Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq in betraying 
tlie Ministctialist Coalition darty (of which he was the Leader) by forming the 
Progressive Assembly Party and by accepting the leadership of a coalition of some 
naexnbers of the Opposition paities” was recorded in a resolution adopted at a 
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metting of the Ministeralist Coalition party held, on the 4th. December, at the Council 
House. The. members of the newly-formed Progressive Assembly Party who were also 
members of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, did not attend the meeting. 

The meeting also expressed its “want of conlidence in Mr. Fazlul ITuq for 
seceding from the party with some of its membci-s and thereby bringing about 
tlie resignation of the present Cabinet. 

The meeting declared the Ministerialist Coalition Party dissolved “in view of 
the fact that Mr. Fazlul Huq and his group >vere constituent elements of the 
party formed in 19il7 and that he and some members of his group have seceded 
irom it.’^ 

It was announced at the meeting that the members of the Assembly Scheduled 
Castes Party, led by Mr. M. H. Mullick, Minister for Co-operative Credit ami 
Rural Indebtedness, would support and work with the newly-formed Bengal 
Legislature Muslim League Party in carrying on parliamentary activity. 

The meeting was attended by 72 meraberw of the Legislature, including six 
Ministers, w'ith the hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca in the chair. 

Mr. Jinn ah’s Statement 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah in a statement to the press on the 5th. 1) cember, says : — 

“I congratulate the members of the Muslim TiCague in Bengal on having 
formed the Muslim lA^ague Party in the Assembly and having elected Sir 
Nazimuddin as their leader. I appeal to every Muslim r.(eagucr in particular and 
other Muslim members of the Bengal Assembly to join the I’aity and maintain 
the solidarity and unity of Muslim Bengal to meet the machinations of over half 
a dozen miscellaneous groups, who have come together and call themselves as a 
Coalition Party merely on the basis of causing disruptions amongst the Mussalmans 
and are otherwise poles asunder. And Mr. Fazlul Huq has accepted the leadership 
of such a combination. 

“I regret that Mr. Fazlul Huq has been a party to intrigues with other 

groups and has broken away from the Muslim Ijcaguc. He has been now for some 

considerable time trying to stab the Muslim League in ‘the back and now his open 
departure from the League, I hope, will enable tne Muslim League Party to w’ork 
on sound, healthy and honourable lines. 

“Finally, I appeal to all Muslims inside and outside the legislature to stand 
by the Laaaership of Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim League Party in the 

Assembly. I assure Bir Nazimuddin and the Muslim League Party in the 

Assembly the fullest support and help of the All India Muslim League.” 

League Ministers’ Statement 

“Mr, Fazlul Huq had created such a position that inevitably he had no 
alternative but to tender his resignation and the resignation of his Cabinet.” 
This observation was made in a joint statement issued, on the 5th. December, 
Over the signatures of four Muslim Ministers, namely, Sir Nazimuddin, the Nawab 
Bahabur of Dacca, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, explaining the 
circumstances which, according to them, had led to the resignation of the Huq Cabinet. 

The statement among other things observes : “All are aware that Mr. Huq 
has been off and on, duriiig the last two years, if not longer, in secret consultation 
with Mr. Barat Bose, the Leader of the Congress Forward Bloc and certain 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders for the formation of an alternative Ministry. We did 
not pay much attention to these attempts. In the interests of Bin slim solidarity 
and in the belief that Muslim Bengal desired that we should work together as 
long as it was humanly possible to do so, we put up with all these and many 
such other attempts. Matters, however, came to a crisis when Mr. Fazlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, casting aspersions 
against Mr. Jinnah, and attempting to create a serious division in Muslim ranks 
by raising the Bengali and non-Bengali question in relation to All-India politics 
and threatening to dissociate the Muslims of Bengal from the All-India Muslim 
League. He invited some members of the Coalition Party to his house aud 
incit^ them to bring, without as much as referring the matter to the Coalition 
Party, a motion of ‘no-confidence* against one of ns, who, as the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim League, had had the temerity to uphold the honour 
and prestige of the League. He kept on encouraging his supporters to revolt from 
the Coalition Party. That resulted in the formation of the so-called Progressive 
Group. Disregarding his obligations to the Coalition Party he accepted the 
leadership of this Group.” 
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“As this struck at the very foundation of the Coalition Party, it became only 
a matter of time when the Ministry as a whole would fall. In the interest how- 
ever of the Muslim community we made every possible effort to set him rijijht 
with the Muslim League and to induce him to withdraw the allegations he had 
made in his letter. Letfers were exchanged between us at Darjeeling, and the 
working committee of the Bengal Provimdal Muslim League affirmed its confidence 
in him on the basis of the statements in his letter to us. VVe understood that all 
matters between ns had been adjusted and that the matter was closed. A meeting 
of the Coalition Party was held on November L'G at the residence of Nawab 
Mnsharrul llossain. Already notices of motions of ‘no-confidence’ had been sent 
against two of ns. Realising that the Coalition Party w’onld, by an overwhelming 
majority give a mandate to all its members to oppose such motions in the House. 
Mr. Eazinl lluq prevented ariy decision, or even discussion on the subject, and on 
the plea that such a decision would disrupt the Coalition Party, stated that he was 
working for an adjournment of the mcctijig of the Assembly fixed for the next 
day, in order to gain time to compose the differences in the Parly. Mr. Hnq had 
already gained the consent of the Opposition groups to an adjournment by assuring 
tliem that he wanted time to strengthen his position so that the motion of 
‘no-con tidence’ may he successful and may not be defeated. While, therefore, we 
were expecting and hoping that, in terms of his statement to the Party, he would 
make efforts to bring about a compromise, we learnt to our astonishment that the 
very next day a meeting of the I’rogiessivo Party was held under his presidentship 
and the Party reiterated its detci minalion to suppoit the ‘no-confidence’ motion. 

“Mr. Fazlul Iliui continued to work for a coalition with the Forward Bloc, 
the Hindu Muhasabhu and other Opposition parties. A meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. .1. C. Ouphi on the evening of November 28, with all the 
Opposition grou])8, at which Mr. Fn/.lnl lluq was present. Mr. Sarat Bose drew 
nj> a document in his own handwriting, which was signed by himself as Leader 
of the Forward Bloc, by Mr. t^hanisnddin Ahmed as Leader of (he Opposition 
Krishak Proja Party, by Khan Bahadur Hashim AH Khan as the Deputy Leader 
of the Progressive Party, and by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar as Leader of the 
Independent Scheduled Castes on behalf of themselves and tlieir members. The 
signatoiies formed themselves into a new party, namely, the Ihogressive Coalition 
Party, and solemnly declaicd that they ‘accepted’ Mr. Fazlul Hnq as their Leader. 
A Oahinet meeting was hurriedly called on November 29, and the public are 
aware that a Communique was issued in which Mr. Fazlul Hnq denied everything. 
On November 30, at a meeting of the Progressive Party at which he presided, it 
was decided to move a vote of ‘no-confidence’ against six Ministers of his Cabinet, 
while vigorous attempts con tinned to be made to collect signatures for the newly- 
formed Progressive (’oalition Party. 

“The Working Committee of the lieague has directed that a Bengal Legis- 
lature Muslim League Party should be formed and that all Muslim Leaguers 
should join it. Mr. Fazlul lluq did not attend the meeting of the Working 
Committee and now issues a statement congratulating certain members on dis- 
obeying the mandate of the Working Committee which represents the Muslim 
I.»eaguer8 of Bengal. Mr. Hnq has chosen to defy the orders of the Muslim League 
of which he is the President. 

“We leave the public to judge whether under these circumstances it was 
possible for any self-respecting person to continue to work with Mr. Fazlul Huq 
as a member of his Cabinet.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Tklegram to Mr. Hdo 

The following telegram was sent by Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huq on the 
8th. December 

“Your telegram dated the 7th. The statement embodied therein is contrary 
to facts and documentary evidence. Aceording to known facts, your conduct 
amounts to treachery. 1 am not influenced by individual quarrels, of which you 
never informed me before, nor even now as to what it is. You have defied the 
Provincial League and its decision, of which you happen to be President, without 
reference to the Working Committee of the All-1 lulia Muslim Lcaque or me. You 
have formed a coalition. It is not open to individual members of the League to 
form a clique or coalition without the approval of the Provincial or the All-India 
Muslim League. You have declined to join the Muslim lieague Party formed by 
tlm Provincial Muslim League. You have betrayed the former coalition party, of 
which you were the Lender, and in which tlio Muslim League Group waa the 
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largest, by your intrigues with parties in opposition, behind the League's back. 
I cannot postpone action, and allow dilatory tactics and your passing off, in the 
meantime, as a loyal Muslim Leaguer. I <give you an opportunity to send rne your 
fullest explanation if you have any further explanation. You may send it before 
the 10th, or else I must proceed to take action.” 

Mr. IIuq’s Repf.y to Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlnl Iltiq sent the following reply to the telegram of the 

League President Mr. M. A. Jinnah : — 

‘ I am most painfully surprised at your telegram received to-day. It is 
incorrect that I have joined miscollanco is groups, whoso only object is the 
breaking of Muslim League an<l Muslim solidarity in Rengal Nor is it correct 

that what I have done is contrary to all rules of the constitution of the Provincial 
and All-India Muslim League. Nor is it correct that I have defied the ^Muslim 
J^eague. The present party alignments are exactly.^ie same as when the Coalition 
Parly was formed in 19 J7 and modified in 1^9, with the sole addition of the 
Forward Bloc which is on the analogy of the lines on which tlie l^eague formed 

a ])act and is working with the Forward Bloc in the (^ilcuUa Corporation. 

Interested persons are invoking* the f^cagiie for pcisomil ends. I request you ns 
President to judge the situation impartially and postpone action until 1 have been 
given full hearing”. 


Asskmiu.y mrevh ani> AnjoiuiNrt 

The Bengal lipgislativo Assembly, which met on the bth. December after a 
10-day recess, adjourned without transacting any business as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Ashi'af J//, who died last night. 

There was a large atteiulanco of members, who occupied their seat according 
to old arrangements. 'The moml)ers of the outgoing Cabiu-ct, excepting Mr. Fa/.lul 
Huq, sat along with the members of the old Ministeiialist Coalition Party. Mr. 
Huq was occupying a scat in the 'Freasury benches. The prominent absentees 
were Sir K. Naziniuddin, the Nawab Bainniur of Dacca and Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Naiidy of Cossimbazar, members of the former Cabinet, 

Nkw Ministry I'oumkd. 

On the 18th. December Mr. Fazlnl Huq, who formed the new C^ibiiiet, took the 
oaths of ofhee and secrecy along with his two colleagues, the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. Ills Excellency the Oovernor, 
in consultation with the Chief Minister, appointed Mr. San tosh Kumar Basu, 
M.L.A., Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Kaiim, m.l c., Mr. P. N. Baneijee, m.l.a., and Khan 
Bahadur M. llashem Ali Khan, m i..a., Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a,, and Mr. 
Upendra Nath Burraan, m.l.a., to be members of the Council of Ministers. 

Assembly urges release oe Mk. Bose 

12th. DECEMBER : — 'Flic Assembly met this atternoon, with throe members 
of the newly formed Cabinet in the 'Freasury Benches. It adopted a resolution 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps immediately to secure the early 
release of Mr. Sarat Chanilra Bose, who has been placed under detention under 
the Defence of India Kules. The motion, which was moved by Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, of which Mr. 
8arat Chandra Bose is tlic T^eader, reads as follows -.—‘ This Assembly is of the 
opion that the Government of Bengal should take immediately all necessary steps 
to secure the early release of Mr. tr^arat Cliandra Bose who has been placed under 
detention.” The motion was passed without opposition. 

After the motion was adopted, Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq. the Premier, informed 
the House that the constitution of the Cabinet would be complete on Monday. 
Iberefore, he suggested that the House be adjourned till a later date. The Speaker 
after consulting the leader of the Opposition. Sir Nozimuddin, adjourned the 
House till luesday, the IGth. Dec. 


'r-When the Assembly met this afternoon, the hon. Mr. 
t u Chief Minister, informed the House that the final selection 

of the Ministry had been made and the names recommended by him had been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor. The new Ministers would be sworn 
iQ to-morrow, the Chief Munster added. 
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In the circiimsfcanccB, the Hon. Speaker adjourned the House till the next day. 
Before doiny; so. the Speaker told a member of the Opposition that if the special 
motion, of which he had given notice, urging the the release of Allama Mashriqui. 
the Khaksar leader, received the consent of His Excellency the Governor it would 
be taken up in the House to-morrow. 

Bpkakkrb Attitude to No-Confidence Motion 

Explaining his attitude in case notice of any ‘no-confidence’ motion against 
the new Ministry was given, the Speaker said that such a motion would come 
up before the House to-morrow for admission, and if the House gave leave, the 
motion would be taken up for discussion on Friday the 19th. December. 

The Chief Minister laid on the table the Bengal Turbulent Areas Ordinance, 
which had been issued when the Legislature was not in session. 

In this connection the Speaker said that if there was any resolution relating 
to the Ordinance, the resolution would be discussed to-morrow and if there was 
any time left after disposing of that resolution, the special motion relating to 
the release of Allama Mashriqui, would be taken up. 

Detention of Mr. Sarat Bose 

17lh. DECEMBER : —Information as to what steps the Bengal Government were 
taking to secure the release of Mr, Harat Chandra Bose, now detained under 
the Defence of India Uules, under the orders of the Government of India, was 
sought by an Opposition niem!)er by means of a short notice question to-day. 
Replying, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq, said that the proceedings 
of the House in respect to the motion passed by the Assembly the other day, at 
the instance of a Ministerialist Tarty member, rcauesting the Government to 
take immediately all necessary steps to secure the early release of Mr. Bose, would 
bo forwarded to the proper authorities in due course. 

Asked as to whether the Government would only forward the proceedings of 
the House regarding tlie above motion or add any recommendation, the Chief 
Minister said that the matter would be considered by the new Cabinet when it met. 

Asked as to wliether the Government proposed to lay on the table a copy of 
their representation to the Government of India on the release of Mr. Bose, the 
Chief Minister said that tlio matter had to await the orders of the Cabinet. 

The Cliicf Minister replied in the negative when asked if any attempt had 
been made by the Government to find out the truth or otherwise of the statement 
contained in tlie (fovernmeut of India communique issued in connection with the 
arrest of Mr. Bose. 

Rei.ease of Khaksar Leader 

In regard to the special motion given notice of yesterday by another member 
of the opposition asking the Bengal Government to make representations to the 
India Government for the release of Allama Mashriqi, the Khaksar leader, the 
Chief IMinister pointed out that the Khaksar leader was under detention under 
the Defence of India Rules under the orders of the Government of India 

and the Bengal CJovernment had nothing to do with his arrest and detention. 
In view of the notice received of the special motion, the Bengal Government 
was seeking information as to the reasons of his arrest, the present state 

of his health and the present place of hie detention. When this information 
was received, it would consider the matter in the Cabinet and the Minister 

had not the slightest doubt that consent to the special motion would be given. 
But, as at present advised, he could not give his consent to the motion. 

Replying to a query by the Speaker, the Chief Minister said that the 

Government was not proceeding with the Secondary Education Bill for the time 
being. The Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 18 th. December, when it 
was prorogued. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session — Calcutta — 28th. July to 12th. Sept. 1941 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 


The moiiBOon session of the Bengal Legislative Council (Upper House) 
commenced at Calcutta on the 28th. July 1941 when four official Bills were 
introduced. The Bills were, the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) Amend- 
ment Bill 1941, the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
the Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Patni Taluk 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1941. 

The President, Mr. Satyendra Chartdra Afitrot ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), in order to 
discuss the situation which had arisen “out of the Government’s failure to adopt 
measures to alleviate the distress of the people of the province due to the inade- 
quate supply and consequent high prices” of the very necessities of life, including 
rice, which was now sold at Rs. 7-8 per maund. 

Agricultural Debtors Bill 

Consideration of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 
1941, was taken up and the discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 30tb July when the Minister in charge, Mr. if. B, Mullick^ 
informed the Council that some of the amendments tabled, required the previous 
sanction of the Government. He therefore, requested the President to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill for the time being. 

At the outset, the President postponed consideration of an adjournment motion 
given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) till the Home Minister, 
Sir Nazimuddin, now ill, was able to attend the Council. The object of the 
motion was to discuss the situation which had arisen out of the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s order, withdrawing the concession of conditional release to terrorist 
prisoners, The House adjourned till Friday. 

Promotion of Communal Harmony 

1st. AUGUST A non-olficial resolution requesting the Government of Bengal 
to draw up and put into operation a suitable scheme for the promotion of 
communal harmony in the province of Bengal as eailv as possible, was unani- 
mously adopted in the Council this afternoon. 'J'he Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
said that communal harmony was more a matter for the people of the province, 
belonging to all communities, to solve rather than for the Government. There 
was no doubt that unless Muslims and Hindus realised their responsibility and 
cultivated a feeling of tolerance and accommodation this quesiion could not be 
solved. ‘‘While on some public platforms and in the legislature speeches are 

made that there should be communal harmony, at the same time in the press 
and on other platforms many bitter speeches against each other are made. If 
this thing goes on, no scheme whatsoever can help in bringing about better 
communal relations. In this matter, 1 feel that a very great responsibility lies 

on the press and in their hands lies to a very great extent the solution of the 

problem”. “It has been alleged”, the Home Minister continued, “that the Govern- 
ment by its action have also contributed towards the deterioration in communal 
relations. I do not think this is the occasion where the Government should go 
in and give a reply. But I can assure the House and through the House the 
people of the province that the Government in all their actions and in all their 
legislative measures have placed the interests of the province in the fore-front 
and have made no differentiation between communities *’ The Home Minister 

expressed the opinion that at present the communal situation in the province 
was in a very bad state. Everywhere there was a feeling of hostility between 
the two communities. He, therefore suggested that responsible leaders of both 
sides and the newspapers should take up the question, and try to confine the 
Question in its proper sphere. Concluding, the Home Minister said, “While we are 
fighting among ourselves, Bengal may be threatened with a serious danger so far 
as the war is concerned. No one can tell when the realities of the war may come 
upon us. So far we have not been personally affected, but it is possible that in 
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the near future the cities of Benf>nl may be bombed or may be attacked in other 
ways. I feel that Bengal is faced with an imminent dan{!;er of war. So it is the 
duty of all to create a situation where there is no disturbance of j)€ace and to 
create communal harmony, unity and solidarity so that we can face the common 
danger and common afliiction, and we can stand together and face the danger. 
1 do not want to be nmlerstood that I am merely creating a bogey, hut I am sure 
that all of you who read the papers and watch the trend of events cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that what I stated is within the hound of not only possibility 
hut of very great prohaljility.’' 


4th. & AUGUST : — The adiouinment motion tabled by Mr. Lalil Chandra 
legarding tlie recent Government order about the conditional release of the 
“terrorist” piisoneis fell through as the retpiisito number of members (13) did not 
Htarul up in siipjiort of permission being given to Mr. Das to move the motion, 
'i’hc Congress parly was fairly present. 

A(au(;uLTunAL Debtors Bill 

The House concluded the second reading of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Second Amendment Bill and passed a number of amendments, mostly of drafting 
nature. The discussion almost remained confined between the Hon. Mr. A/. B. 
Midlirk and the mover of the amendment. 

Of the important amendments that were passed by the House, one i)rovided 
that ap])licatiou for restoration of possession of immovable properties sold in 
execution of decrees or certificate of debt might be made if, among other conditions, 
the sale was held liefoie the payment was made under section 2 of sub-section 3 in 
relation to the Board established for the local area within which such person 
ordinarily rosiilo at the time of the sale. By another amendment the bonafide 
transfers not afte«;tcd by the registered instrument, namely, lease or a Mohamedan 
gift which wore perfectly valid in law were excluded from the operation 
of the hill. 

'Phe third reading of the bill was taken 14 ) and the bill was passed when 
the Council met on the next day, tlie 5lli. August, when supporting the Bill 
“with some reluctance”, Mr. J, B. Ross, Leader of the European Party, warned 
the hon. Minister iu charge of the Bill and the Coalition Party, that, in 
iuturo attenn)ls by (doveriiment to introduce legislation which had restrospective 
ellcct would be strongly resisted by his party. 

Official Bills Passed 

AUGUST Four official bills were disposed of by the Council to-day. 
3 >vo of these Bills, ^ the Eastern Frontier IliHes (Bengal Battalion Amendment) 
Bill and the Bengal Touts Bill, ns adopted by the Assembly, were passed and 
the others, the NVorkmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal 
Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill were referred to tfeiecL Committees. The 
House then adjourned till August 15. 

iMMKittATlON INTO BUUMA 


t5lh. AUGUST : — “Various terras of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement 
such as the literacy test, the payment of high entrance and residential fees, and 
registration ot Indians are highly objectionable and discriminatory ."—this was 
the unanimous verdict given by the Council in the form of a nou-ofticial resolution 
on the recent agreement between the Governments of India and Burma on the 
(piestion of Indian Immigration into Burma. The resolution, which was moved 
by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), urged the Central Government to take necessary 
steps for their satisfaction before the Agreement was ratified. 

Expressing the vievys of the European Group on the matter. Mr. W, B, O, 
Laullaw said that although they could not support tlie resolution they should like 
to pul on record and convey to the Government of India that the country was 
ontillecl to be consulted in matters of such far-reaching importance before authority 
was given to anybody to initiate an agreement of this nature. He strongly 
cnlicised the Government Order issued in a notification published in the Gazette 
^ ^ effect from August 1 all persons were 

prohibit^ from leaving British India for Burma by sea for the purpose of 
unskilled work. I he result of this "peremptory" order had been hards to on 
labourers, who had in all good faith made their way to the port only to find on 
arinal that they would not be allowed to leave this country. Furthermore, Mr. 
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Laidlaw continued, not only did the Government give the public no indication 
beforehand that this prohibition would shortly be coming into force, but no olticial 
arrangements whatever seemed to have been made to determine who was ami who 
was not an unskilled worker. It was actually left to the public to do the best they 
could to carry out the terms of the order. 

The resolution was supported by members on behalf of the Krishak Proja 
and Progressive Nationalist Parties. 

Intervening in the debate, the Revenue Minister, Si?' Bijoij Prasad Si?i(jh 
Roy, informed the House that the Government of ilengal were not actually 
consulted before the Agreement was entered into by the Central Government. Ho 
assured the House that the Government of Bengal were always anxious to discharge 
their duties to the province and they could not do anything or would not agree to 
any terms which might adversely affect the interests of the people here. He wanted 
that there should be no misapprehension as regards the (lovernment attitude 
towards the interests of the Bengali immigrants in Burma. 

The Council also adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), 
urging that a representation be made to the Government of India for taking 
immediate steps for finding out suilable markets for the surplus (piantities of jute 
produced in Bengal and not required for the Indian mills and also for adoi)iing 
such other suitable measures as might be deemed necessary to bring the price level 
of jute to normal condition. The Council then adjourned till August 18. 

Rationing of Piniioi. 

18th. AUGUST The rationing of petrol by the Government of Bengal in so 
far as it had affected the members of the Legislature, was discussed in the Council 
to-day. Prof. Humaytm Kabir (Krishak Proja) said that as a result of restriction 
imposed on the consumption of petrol, the members of t!ic House, who had to 
attend to work in connection with the activities of the legislature, were put to great 
inconvenience. Mr. Kabir requested the president to take up the matter with the 
proper authorities and ask them to make arrangements for additional supplies of 
petrol to the members of the House. 

The suggestion was supported by members from all sections of the House. 
Khan Bahadur Nazim uddin Ahmed (Coalition) said that the matter should he 
referred to the Privileges Committee. The Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prosad 
Singh Roy, said that he did not consider this to be a matter of juivilege of the 
House, It was, he pointed out, the question of inconvenience to the members who 
maintained cars. He, however, said that the rationing authoiity had sutlicient 
discretion to allow additional quantity of petrol when necessary. The Prebideixt 
said that the matter should bo referred to the Privileges Committee which would 
decide whether or not it was a question of privilege. In the meantime, he added, 
if any member made an application to the rationing authority for Rup})ly of 
additional petrol, he (the President) would endorse the application, ii the memher 
concerned thought it necessary. 

Land Revenue Commission Repout 

19lh. & 20th. AUGUST The Bengal Land Revenue Commission report was 
discussed in the Council this afternoon. Speaking on behalf of the Euroj>ean 
Group, Mr. .7. B, Ross expiessed the view that the main pioposal of the majority 
of the Commission for state acquisition of all rent-receiving interests, was 
impracticable and would serve no useful purpose. Dr. Radha Kum?id Mookerjee 
maintained that a mere change iu the Land Revenue system of the Province would 
not bring about agricultural prosperity. The Coalition members who participated 
in the discussion pointed out that the consensus of opinion was not in favour of 
the Permanent Setilement and that the Government should lose no time in giving 
effect to the main recommendations of the Commission. The dificussioiis had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 20th. August, when 
i^me of the speakers were strongly in favour of the abolition of the Permanent 
{Settlement. According to them, the recommendation of the Land Revenue Com- 
mission for compensation at a fiat rate was unjustified. They suggested that if 
compensation was given for the sake of equity, payments should he made not in 
cash but iu annuity bonds. Another section of the House was of the opinion that 
it would not be advisable for the Government to proceed with legislation on the 
^sis of the recommeudaiioDs of the Land Revenue Commission at this lime. But 
in case the Government decided to give tflect to the recommendations, they should 
do so with extreme caution, and there should be some differentiation betweeu big 
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land-lords and small land-lords. They suggested that the Government should 
approach the Governor-General with a rtquest to obtain the opinion of the Federal 
Court on the subject., llie House then adjourned till August 22. 

Bus Drivers’ & Conductors’ Bill 

22nd. AUGUST ‘.—Thirty non -official Bills were on the agenda before to-day’s 
meeting of the Council. Of these, three bills were passed, eight were introduced, 

three were referred to select committees, one was sent for re-circulation, one was 

’‘killed” and the rest were moved. ’Jhe Bill that was killed was the Bengal Bus 
Drivers and Conductors Bill, introduced by Prof. Humayun Kabtr. Prof. Kabir 
moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The Bill sought to regulate 
the conditions of employment of bus drivers and conductors and to secure their 
interest, as well as those of the trade itself. Opposing reference of the Bill to a 
select committee on behalf of the Government, Sir B, P. Sinyh Boy, Revenue 
Minister, pointed out that the Bill was not going to benefit the bus drivers and 
conductors, but, on the other hand, it would Beiionsly injure the interests of the 

bus trade. Mr. Kabir^s motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was 

rejected by the House. I'he Council then adjourned till August 28. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

28th. AUGUST : — The Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 
which was introduced in the current session, was passed by the Council 
to-day. The object of the Bill is to provide for the appointment of official 
medical referees, to whom any medical question in dispute between the employers 
and the workmen may be referred by the Commissioners for workmen’s compen- 
sation for a report and this report shall be binding on both parties. 

State aid to Industries Bill 

The Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee of the House on the motion of the Government, The object of 
the amending Bill is to relax the rigidity of some of the provisions of the Bengal 
State Aid to Industries Act of 1934, which is standing in the way of the measure 
being applied as liberally as was originally intended by the Government. The 
House then adjourned. 

Fight against Tuberculosis 

29th. AUGUST : — A resolution urging upon the Government to take steps for 
the immediate provision of 100 free beds in the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital 
was passed by the Council to-day, which was a day for the consideration of non- 
official resolutions. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, who moved the resolution, stressed 
the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem which faced the country. The number 
of people suffering from this fell disease, he said, was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, Jadavpur Hospital was the only institution of its kind which had efficient 
arrangement for treatment of persons suffering from tuberculosis. Starting with 
only four beds in 1923 the hospital was now running 2CX) beds. There was increas- 
ing demand for accommodation in the hospital from all quarters of the province, 
but the authorities of the hospital had to refuse hundreds of people for want of 
accommodation. Government had now arranged for only 19 free beds in the 
Hospital for people from rural areas. It was too iusuflicient and even the provision 
of 500 beds would not be enough. 

Educational Improvement 

Mr. Nur Ahmed moved a resolution urging the Government to take early 
steps to bring about a uniform and all-round improvement in the quality and 
nature of education imparted at present in various schools and colleges in the 
following direction : — (a) introduction of suitable vocational industrial training, 
(b) introduction of appropriate physical training in upper classes of primary schools, 
middle and secondary and other high schools with the purpose of making the 
pupils military minded (c) introduction of mid-day tiffin in schools, (d) increase 
in the number of scholarships for boys and girls of primary schools and intri^uc- 
tion of such changes in the syllabus and curriculam as are deemed necessary to 
make the education really beneficial and useful in all possible ways for the recipi- 
ents of the same. Replying, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy said that so far as 
question (a) was concernea the education department of the Bengal Government 
were considering the valuable memorandum which the Educational Commissioner 
gi the Government of India had prepared. As regards (b) there were difficulties, 
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financial and otherwise. Now the hands of the military authorities were much too 
full and their advice and instruction would be available for the purpose. The 
Government however hoped to reach a decision in proper time in the matter. As 
regards (c) Government had accepted the underlying principle and had already made 
a budget provision of Rs. 50,000 as an encouragement to the movement. I'he last 
question was under consideration of the Minister of Education. The resolution was 
passed without opposition. 

Bill for Control of Police 


2nd. SEPTEMBER The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
was passed and the St. Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, 1941, was taken into 
consideration. The first mentioned Bill was sponsored by Hon. Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin who said that the condition of boarding houses where seamen put 
up was very bad. Government tried to improve their condition and prosecuted 
some of the propiietors of the boarding houses but the prosecution failed on the 
ground that the present Act provided that licenses had to be taken only in the 
case of boarding houses where food was supplied ; but no licenses were required 
where food was not supplied. Government were of opinion that unless and until 
taking out of licenses in the case of boarding houses where food was not 
supplied was provided for, they could not imj^ose any restriction and exercise 
control over these boarding houses. For that purpose this amending bill was 
brought which, when passed, would enable Government to exercise control over 
all boarding houses whether they supplied food or not, The bill, as stated, was 
passed. 

St. Thomas’ School Amend. Bill 

3fd. SEPTEMBER :~The St. Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, 1941 sponsored 
by the Hon. Sir Dijoy Prasad Singh i?op was passed and the Bengal Maikels Regu- 
lation Bill was referred to a select committee at the instance of the Government. 
The sitting of the Council was very biief and there was no discussion on any of 
the two bills. The St. Thomas Bill amends the present Act in order to provide 
for two additional co-opted members on the Governing body of the School. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 


4th, SEPTEMBER : — The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration in the Council to-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, Mr. Suhrawardy said that the scheme of the regulation of the cultivation 
of jute had met with outstanding success, despite propaganda against the restriction 
scheme in the country-side by interested parties the cultivators had co-operated 
fully in carrying out the Government’s scheme. In order to finance the carrying 
out of measures for the stabilisation of prices, the improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the interests of jute growers and industry as a whole, a 
considerable sum of money was required. As this money could not be found out 
of the ordinary revenue, the present Bill, which was expected to yield Rs 50 lakhs 
in normal years at the rate of two annas per maund of jute, had been brought 
forward. Mr. Buhrawardy maintained that under the prevailing conditions ii\ 
the country on account of the war the incidence of taxation would not fall upon 
the growers and if they took the worst possible view it might fall upon them to 
a very limited extent. Mr. W, F, Scottt Farr, supporting the motion on behalf 
of the European (Iroup, expressed the opinion that no one could quarrel with the 
principles underlying the measure. The primary object of the Bill was the stabi- 
lisation of the jute prices. Government’s object was to put a check on fluctuations 
t** jtUe prices. Any such scheme would be welcomed by the trade and what 
would be still more welcomed would be the indication from the Minister of the 
measures he proposed to undertake for the purpose. Several members from the 
Coalition Party spoke in support of the motion, while some members of the 
Krishak Proja Party opposed it. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal & Defence Meabures 


5th. SEPTEMBER :~-The question whether the Government of Bengal should 
bear the expenses to be incurred in connection with tlie defence measures, includinti 
j^ose of the A. R. P. was discussed in the Council to-day on a non -official motion, 
me U)uncu by a maiority vote (European group dissenting) declared that tlie 
^penses should not be charged on the revenues of the province but should be 
borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved the 
motion requesting the Government of Bengal to convey to the (l^overnment of India 
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und tlic appropriate authorities that all expenses for the defence of India, including 
those for Air Raid rrecautionary measures should not be charged on the revenues 
ot the province but should be borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Das 
said that the defence of India was a Central subject, the provincial Governments 
iiad nothing to do in the matter, and, as such, all the expenses should be borne 
out of the revenues of the Central Government. The Air-Raid ITecaiitionary 
measures, the sinking of tube wells etc. were all connecteil with the defence of 
Imiia. The civic guards i)erformed semi-military services which had been 
necessitated by the war situation, and as such fell within the meaning of the 
defence of India. The money recpiired for all these should therefore be borne by 
the Central Government. 

Thk Atlantic Chautkr & Pakistan 

The Council then considered another non-oflicial motion of Mr. Nur Ahmed 
which was amended by Mr. Abdul Quasem welcoming the historic eight points joint 
declaration made recently by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. (Churchill which stated that 
‘the constitutional issue in India should be settled with the least avoidable delay 
after the termination of the present war on the basis of agreement between the 
princdpal parties and the constitution of India should be framed on the lines 
indicated in the Lahore resolution of the all-India Muslim League — popularly known 
as the “Pakistan’' resolution.” When this motion was taken up all members 
excepting two belonging to the Opposition left the Chamber and there was only 
one member of the Ihiropean group present at the time when it was put to vote. 
The tw’O members of the Opposition recorded their emphatic protest against the 
motion. As a matter of fact the C’oalition Party discussed and carried the motion 
when the House was almost deserted by the members belonging to the Congress, 
Independent, Krishak Pioja, European and other paities in the House. The 
Council then adjourned till the 8th. Hept. 

The Maternity Benefit Bu.l 

8th. SEPTEMBER :—The Bengal Maternity Benefit ('Tea Estates) Bill, lOH, was 
passed to-day. The system of t»aying maternity benefits to women employees in 
plantations, the obicc ts and reasons of the Bill stated, was in vo^ue in the majority 
i»f the plantations, but it was considered that some sort of legislative compulsion was 
iioi cssary to regularise the system and to extend it to those )>lRntation8 wdiore it did 
not exist at luesent. The Bill prescribed that maternity benefit which w'as 
coni])ulsorily ])ayable should consist of Rs. 12 in cash and the woman should be 
(Ml titled to it in respeed of period of four weeks preceding the expected date of her 
d(‘livery and I weeks immediately following the date of her delivery, provided that 
the woman had worked in the factory on plantation of the employtu- from whom 
slie claimed maternity benefit for not less than 150 days in the J2 months 
immediately preceding the ex]>ectcd date of her delivery, 'fho Bill received 
unanimous support in tlie House. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill (contd.) 

9tb. SEPTEMBER :~“Tlie consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Raw Jute 
Taxation Bill, lh41, as uassed by the Assembly, concluded in tlie Council to-day. 
Although there was a large number of amendments tabled on behalf of the 
Coalition I’arty and the Oj^i^osition, none of them was carried, and many were not 
moved at all. 

An attempt was made by the Opposition to reduce the rate of taxation from 
two annas to one anna per mauiid. Mr. B, K. Roy Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to that effect which was ultimately turned down by 6 to 29 votes. Supporting 
tlie amendment of 3Ir. Roy Choudhiiiy, Rni Bahadur Mnnmatha Nath Bose 
j:ointcd out that although the intention of the (iovernment were to lew the tax on 
the jute-mill owners and the shippers, it was probable that it would ultimately have 
to be paid by tJie jute growers. Fiom that point of view’ lie pleadeil that the rate 
should be lowered. 


lOlh. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, as passed in the 
Assembly, was adopted in the Council this afteruoon without any modification. 
Several speakcMS of the Coalition Tarty, while supporting the objects and reasons 
of the Bill, urged the abolition of the Futka market. Mr. W, F. Scott Farr of 
the European Paity, while fully agreeing with the principle of the measure, (Kiinted 
out that the European Party found no fault with the contemplated expenditure 
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from the proceeds of tbe Bill for the purpose of jute regulation, so long as the 
Government bore in mind that to stabilise prices was not the same as to raise 
prices, lie also pointed out that it was a jute regulation scheme and not a jute 
lestiiction scheme, and if prices weie raised unduly, the Government would kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Keplying to the debate, Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, 
Finance Minister, said that the question of abolition of the Fiitka maiket had been 
considered once at the time of l!^ir John Anderson, and later, by the present Govern- 
ment. Sir John Anderson was not in favour of its abolition ; and after due 
considerations, the tnescJit Government had found out that it was to the interest 
of agriculturists that the Futka Maiket, which was useful for spreading prices, 
should not be abolished. 'I'be Minister expressed the hope that the Hill would 
result in the benefit to jute growers, for whom it was intendetl. 

Abolltion of J^cal Boards Bill 

12lh. SEPTEMBER T'he House passed a non-oflicial Bill entitled, ‘‘The 
Bengal Local 8elf*Government (Amendment) BilH' with a minor modification. The 
aim of the Bill is to give y>ower to the Government to abolish local boaids without 
w'aiiing for the consent of the Distiict Boards concerned. 

Tlio House decided to circulate the Bengal Hindu Women’s Bights to 
Agricultural Land Bill for eliciting public opinion liy December 31 and concluded 
tbe monsoon session. 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Karachi — 15th. to 23rd. December 1941 

Adjourn. MENT Motions Ruled out 

As many as six adjournment motions were tabled in the iSind Legislative 
Assembly which opened its winter session at Karachi on the 15th. December 
1941 but the Speaker, tSyed Mirayi Mohammed Shah, admitted only one tabled 
by Mr. N, A, Bechar (f.ahour) to discuss a sudden and big rise in the prices of 
articles of daily necessaries of life, inflicting miseries on workers and poor people 
generally caused on account of the outbreak of hostilities iu the East between 
Britain and Japan. 

Opposing tbe motion by a member of the Muslim League to discuss the 
Fremior’s acceptance of the membership of the National Defence Council, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh said that he bad already cleared his position in the course 
of a statement issued by him at the time of the acceptance of the membership. 
He was not concerned with the developments that had taken place afterwards in 
the country and the correspondence between tbe Viceroy and Mr. Jiiinah. The 
Speaker ruled out the motion. 

Among other adjournment motions ruled out by the Speaker was one by 
Dr. Pojjatlal (Congress) to discuss the action of the Govern raent in acquiescing 
in the irregularity of the appointment of Mr. C. G. Hawes as Chief Engineer. 
Opposing it, the Premier explained that the Governor had exercised his power 
in making the appointment, but his Ministers had not acquiesced in it and the 
matter was still pending before the Ministry. 

The Premier then presented tbe supplementary estimate for the year 1041-42, 
totalling over Rs. 1,70,000 and the House adjourned. 

Official Business 

Ifith. DECEMBER : —Three Government Bills were disposed of to-day by the 
Assembly. The Bill further to amend the Bombay Irrigation Act of 1870 in its 
application to the said province as amended by the Select Committee, which was 
passed by the Assembly, provided for the recovery of Rs. 140 lakhs from the land- 
holders of the Barrage area, being the water course charges payable in ^ annual 
equeated instalments with interest at the rate of 4i i>er cent. 

Another Bill adopted by the Assembly empowered the courts conducting 
enquiries into casualties under the Inland Bteam Vessels Act. 1917, to make such 
order as it deems fit regarding the cost of investigations or any part thereof. 
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"Jlie third Bill amending the Sind Coneumption of Intoxicants Restriction 
Act of 1940 in order to remove certain ambiguity was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Soldierb’ Visit to Village 

tSth. DECEMBER The adjournment motion of Mr. Mohamed Amin Khoso 
to discuss the alleged attack by 600 military men on villagers of Fakir Jogoth in 
Karachi district, on the 11th. instant, was talked out in this evening. Mr, Khoso 
deplored the incident in strong terms, and demanded an immediate and impartial 
enquiry. He said tliat the Government should compensate the villagers who were 
helpless and afraid of soldiers. 

Other speakers, including Mr. /?. K Sidhwa, Mr. Naraindas Bexhar and Miss 
Jethi Sipahimalani, l)c{)nly Speaker, declared that the incident was a very serious 
one and that the Government should appoint a Committee of five members of the 
House and take drastic action on their recommendations. They had no desire to 
censure the Governme/it ; on the contrary, they wanted to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hands. The Government should also appoint an honest and impartial 
investigating officer. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidar/atullah, Minister for Law and Order, in a brief 
statement said that he had visited the place, met the villagers and gone to several 
bouses. People had told him that about thirty or forty military people came there, 
collected all the males and kept them on one side. They tried to search every 
bouse, but the women concealed themselves. Sir Ghulam Hiissain said that he 
had found some damage done in houses. Earthen pots, cots and doors were broken. 
An old woman complained to bim that she had been beaten. He asked the police 
to give them police ])rotcction, so that the women might return to their houses. 
ITie Minister said that villagers could lodge a complaint as the other side had done 
or if members preferred it, he was ]>repared to have an enquiry held by a respon- 
sible police officer. He added that the military authorities were also holding an 
enquiry in the matter. 

Mr, J, Ftnser, a European member, opposing the motion, said that the 
Opposition members had unnecessarily made much of an incident which had been 
created by a section of the military force. They were condemning their own Indian 
soldiers who were one of the finest in the world. 

The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux^ replying to the debate, said that 
the members must understand that a court of enquiry was one thing, and making 
investigation anotlier thing. If they wanted the Government to make legal proceed- 
ings in the matter, then he assured the House, the Bind Government would appoint 
an impartial and independent police officer to institute legal proceedings. He 
was at one with the House that the matter was serious. The military authorities, 
he said, were quite sympathetic, and had already instituted an enquiry into the 
incident. If any member wanted to present bis view-point, he was prepared to 
hear him privately. A House Committee of enquiry, he pointed out, would not 
have powers to institute legal proceedings. The motion was talked out. 

Taxation Policy of Government 

“While defining my i)olicy I make the position clear that before we think 
of national services, such as education and public health, the first concern of the 
Government would he to piovidea square meal for the people in the mofussil. Every 
attempt has been made and will continue to be made to improve the irrigational 
system till we have reached the final stage”, ol)8erved Premier Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux, speaking on the taxation policy of the Bind Government when the Government 
Bill to enhance the licence fee for tobacco was under consideration in the Assembly. 
The Premier said, “Improvements to the tune of Kb. .^)4 lakhs have been carried 
out from the free balance which now amounts to Rs. 60 lakhs. He revealed that 
a reorganisation scheme under the police department now before the Government 
was estimated to cost Rs. 10 lakhs annually in addition to the expenditure of Rs. 
40 lakhs. He added that the expenditure on national services bad also increased, 
under education it had increa8e<l by twenty-five per cent while under public health 
it had increased by twenty per cent. A tax on tobacco was the most harmless 
tax, the Premier added. He Informed the House that the burden of taxation would 
fall on the urban areas arid not on the rural population. 

Becretary to Govt, for Civil Defence 

The creation of a special post of a Secretary to Government to undertake 
schemes for civil defence was announced by the Premier in the Assembly 
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which voted supplementary grants totalling Rs. 1,70,000. Increased expenditure 
under the Revenue head included the establishment of a new Sind P. W. D. Circle 
to investigate irrigational schemes for two additional Barrages. The police grants 
included the cost of expansion of the Karachi Police due to increased work, also 
the cost of flying squads to accompany running trains to check ticketless travel. 
Besides, a special police outpost Ws been opened at Tarai Jagirin village, in 
Hyderabad district, owing to apprehension of a breach of the peace. Other charges 
include the cost of a scheme for a hill station near Karachi and the staff required 
for revision of the Revenue Settlement in barrage and non-barrage tracts. 

Special Powp:r for Governor 

19th. DECEMBER .—An impoitant statement concerning the constitutional 
implications of the exercise of special powers by the Governor in the day to day 
administration of Government was made by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux to-day. 

After recalling the controversy that preceded the acceptance of ministry by 
the Congress and the Viceroy’s assurance with the full approval of the British 
Government in regard to the exercise of individual judgment by (Governors, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux disclosed that before the arrival of the present Governor and 
when he last assumed the reins of oltice as Premier, the attitude of the former 
(lovernor in regard to the exercise of special powers was that, as far as possible, 
he did not desire whatsoever to interfere with tne administration of the province. 
Blit the present (tovernor interpreted the exercise of these powers in a different 
w’ay. “Jle feels that in all matters where under the Act he has to exercise 
individual judgment and in all matters wherein he has special responsibility, he 
must exereise his own judgment as also in all matters where he may hold an 
opinion different from that of the Ministers whether the matter be so important 
and the ministers’ advice so perverse that his being guided by the Ministers’ advice 
would be inconsistent with the excrcibC of his spec ial responsibility or whether it is 
a mere matter of (litfercnce of opinion regarding certain day to day administration. 
His Excellency docs not seem io appreciate that even in matters wherein His 
Excellency has special rcBi)onsibility, the primary responsibility is that of the 
Ministers.” 

The Premier added that the Governor had even gone so far as to say that 
in the provinces wlierc the (Jovernors abstained from exercising those powers, it 
had been done not in accordance either with the instructions or i)olicy of the 
British Government as such. If the present policy of the Governor was approved 
by the Viceroy and the Britisli Cabinet, then it raised a constitutional issue. The 
liouse would agree with him that so far as the Ministers w’ere concerned, they 
WTTe responsible to the Legislature and they owed no responsibility to any one 
else and so far as the Governor was concerned, his i^osition was that he owed 
responsibility to the vSeevetary of Htatc. 

The Premier declared that in view of the stand taken by the Governor there 
could be no question of give and take. “If the attitude which the present 
Governor has taken, namely, that irrespective of the issue, whether major or minor, 
he must exercise his individual judgment, then 1 think there will be a regular 
list to be prepared of all instances wherein interests would clash.” The Premier 
added : “It means that it is a question of measuring strength between the Govenior 
representing the Britisli Ctovernment on one side and the peojde on the other. 
It will be impossible to assume for a moment that in the Congress provinces, 
with the advice on various matters wherein the individual responsibility of His 
Excellency was involved, there should have arisen no occasion or instance where 
the Governor had not differed from his Ministers, but it seems there they had to 
surrender and surrender not on merits but becouse of the power of the political 
party in those provinces. Now it clearly proves that the British Government is 
not prepared to part with powers. They wish to retain them as far as possible.” 

The Premier continued that the House could legitimately ask why the 
Ministers were continuing to be in office under these humiliating conditions. He 
said that when he went to Delhi last time, he took up this question with the 
Viceroy, complaining against the exercise of special powers. Under the public 
declaration of the Viceroy, it was made clear that where Ministers and the 
Governor disagreed, the Ministers were free to disclose the correspondence which 
had been carried on between the Governor and the Ministers. Therefore, when he 
came back, he wanted to bring all instances before the House but it had been 
suggested to him by the Governor that, in the first instance, it would be desirable 
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that caeca of disagreement might be sent to the Secretary of State and they 
should await his decision. 

Tne Premier declared : “Although it has been suggested to me, I personally 
feel that it is no use our resigning in a huff, ixjt us wait and since this ofter 
had been made by the Viceroy, let iie get some more information and have a 
clear-cut answer from the British Goverment to find out what their attitude is 
going to be. Then the House will be taken into confidence and apprised of all 
Uiose instances which had taken place so far and then they should decide on merits 
whether the advic e tendered by the Ministers was a right one, or whether the 
decision arrived at by the (loverrior w’as in the interests of this country or not. 
He concluded, “personally, we the Ministers have not yet come to a final conclusion 
but we are iin^lined to send those instances to the Becretary of State.” 

22nd. DECEMBEK ’.—The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, explaining his 
position, said : ‘Tt was far from my intention to refer the matter to the Secretary of 
State. The advice came from the Governor and the Viceroy.” The Premier added that 
the Viceroy had suggested to him that the Governor’s decision should not necessarily 
be taken as either right or wrong and that it was desirable that before they disclosed 
the files or made the matter puDlic, it would be desirable to have some authoritative 
ruling on the issue. The Premier said ; “1 entirely agree with the House that I 
owe no responsibility to the Secretary of State and if it is the wish of the House 
that I should not wait for any authoritative intorj^retation from him and that I 
shoiild ditfclose the files, I shall call a session of the House in .lanuaiy. I want 
that the decision might be arrived at without the least possible delay, and if I 
receive that within the next fifteen or twenty days, I shall ]dace it bclore the 
House. But if the decision is not forthcoming, then 1 shall call a session of the 
llousc and place the whole matter before it.” 

CoN(uu:s8 ^Motion Dnoi>i>i:i) 

Another adjournment motion given notice of by ^fi8s Jethi Stpahitnalani was 
not. moved in ])nrsuancc of the Congress Party’s decision not to ])rcss the issue. 
IVIiss .Tethi said that in view of tlic fact that the Premier’s statement admitted a 
series of intcrfeicnccs by t.lio Governor it was fair that the statement should bo 
discussed on its merits and she suggested that tlic liCader of the House should 
allot a special day for its discussion. 

Sheikh Ahdal Majid, moving his adjournment motion, criticised the Premier’s 
statement, and accused him of sticking to office. He said that it was a big issue 
and the Premier was running to the {Secretary of Btatc for decision. He was 
rcsjjonsiblc only to the House. 

After Mr. B. K. Bidhwa, Miss .Icthi Sipahimahini, Peputy B}'caker, and Khan 
Bahadur Khuro had spoken criticising the Governor’s interference, ]\Ir. Nichaldas 
Va/.irani, the Revenue IMinistcr, declared that it was the first occasion when the 
Governor refused to be guided by his advice. He (piotcd from the Viceroy’s 
declaration, which made it clear that under i>rovincial autonomy, in all matters 
falling within the Ministerial field, including the ]uoU'ction of minorities and the 
Services, tlio Governor should always be guided by the advice of the Ministers. 
The House, at this stage, rose till the next day, the 23r(l. DeceiDher, when after 
interpellations it was adjourned nine die. 


The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Shillong — Ist. to 13th. December 1941 

Bupplementahy Demands Presented 

The winter session of the Assam Legislative Assembly oommonced at 
Shillong on the Ist. December 1941 when thirteen adjournment motions came up. 
Mr. Baidf/anath Mookerjee sought to discuss the Government’s 'inadequate 
measures in flood-stricken areas of Sylhet district. This was opposed by the 
Premier on the ground that the allegations made in the motion were not correct. 
The Speaker reserved his ruling till the next day. 

The Premier, who acted on behalf of the Finance Minister, Khan Bahadur 
Saydur JRahman, in view of the latter’s indisposition, then presented a supple- 
mentary demand totalling Rs. 1,46,130, and a note on the present financial 
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situation of the province. lie feared that the revenue deficit of Rb. 1,18»900 
estimated in the original budget might reach about Rs. 21 lakhs. 

Mr. Rohiiii Kumar Chaudhury, on behalf of the Revenue Minister, presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) and 
introduced the Land Revenue Regulation Amendment Bill 1941, 

The Census in Assam 

4th. DECEMBER The assurance that the Government of Assam would 
look carefully into the question of resorting and reclassifying the last census 
figures of Assam, was given by the Premier^ replying to an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Siddhi Nath Sarjna (CongresB) to discuss ‘‘the arbitrary action 
of the Government in conducting and manipulating the last census operations, 
with the result that correct figures of followers of different religions stood 
concealed.’* The motion was talked out. The mover, in support of his contention, 
produced a letter alleged to have been written by the Census Superintendent, Assam, 
which disclosed certain instructions purported to have been given by the Assam 
Government regarding classification. Referring to the variation in different 
religions and communities, the mover said that the reduced figures of tlindus 
in the last census had given rise to an agitation throughout the country. 

The Premier said that the Provincial Governments bad absolutely no hand in 
the matter of census operations. He resented the remaiks made by the mover 
and said that there was no cause for apprehension. Referring to the document 
produced by the mover, the Premier informeu the House that he had no knowledge 
of it and if the Assam Census Superintendent had actually written anything like 
that, he did so on his own initiative. 

Mr. Qopi Nath Bardoloi^ ex-Premier, in supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla had never argued a worse case than today. Pie added that 
the Ministry had exercised a certain definite and clear juiisdiction on the census 
operation. Referring to the document produced by the mover, Mr. Bardoloi said 
that the Premier could not escape responsibility. 

Mr. J, J, M, Nichols-Roy, ex-Minister, said that the present census figures 
were useless from the point of view of religion and public information. He 
demanded a re-sorting of the census figures. 

Mr. Rupnath Brahma, the Minister in charge of Forest portfolio, speaking on 
behalf of the tribal people, opposed the motion, and said that the present census 
bad been supported by the Tiibal League. 

Mr. Rohini Chaudhury, the Education Minister, said that matters relating to 
the census hud never been discussed in a Cabinet meeting and there was no 
occasion to do so. He requested the mover to withdraw his motion. 

The Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, in his final reply, repeated his 
assurance. The Premier also indicateil that the service ratio, as it stood, would 
not be affected by the present census. The motion was talked out. 

Resignation of Education MiNisTi^m 

9tii. DECEMBER : — The bon, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Minister for 
Education, submitted this morning his resignation from the Cabinet to the Premier. 

Notices of five no-confidence motions against the present Ministry were 
submitted by members of various groups before the commencement of the Assembly 
this morning. When the House met, the Prtmier, being called upon by the Speaker 
to make a statement on the extraordinary situation created by the resignation of 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, announced his decision to tender the resignation 
of his Cabinet on December 12. Mr. Choudhury did not attend the session to-day. 

The House granted leave to three of the no-confidence motions against the 
Ministry being moved. These motions stood in the names of Mr. N. K, 
Duttn, (Indian tea plantings), Mr. Bepin Behari Das (scheduled caste) and Mr. 
Lalit Mohan Kar (Independent Hindu). The House adjourned till December 13. 

Resignation of Cabinet 

13th DECEMBER : — When the Assembly met this morning. Sir M, Saadullah, 
the Premier, announced that he had tendered the resignation of his Cabinet. He 
referred to his statement made on last Tuesday and informed the House that in view 
of the resignation of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, he had decided that the whole 
Cabinet should resign on account of joint responsibility. As intended, he could not 
submit the resignation yesterday as the Governor, who was now touring the interior of 
the Assam frontier, could not be informed in due course. The Governor, he added, was 
expected to have reached Shillong yesterday, but according to the latest iufoimatioa 
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he waa returning to the capital on December 15. In view of the absence of the 
Governor, he had sent in ihe resignation to the Chief Secretary yesteiday and the 
matter waa still pending. He informed the House that, as the Ministry was not 
functioning, they were not going to take part in any discussion in the House 
to-day. As the prorogation order from the Governor had not yet been received. 
Sir Saadullah asked the Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m. 

Vote of “No Confidence” Passed 

Mr. (?. N, Bardoloi then made a statement on the alleged lathi charge by 
the police on student demonstrators at Gauhati, whereafter the House took up 
consideration of the motion of no-confidence in the Saadullah Ministry, moved by 
Mr. Naba Kumar iJutta, 

Before the motion was taken up, Sir M, Saadullah stated that as his Ministry 
bad resigned and was not functioning his )>arty was not going to take part in 
the discussions. He thereafter withdrew from the House along with other 
members of his Party. 

Mr. A. Whiltaker^ Leader of the European Group, also infoimed the House 
that members of his Party were not participating in the debate as they were not 
sure whether a ‘no-confidence’ motion could be moved now in view of the fact 
that the Ministry had already resigned. 

Besides the mover, Mr. Qopinath Bardoloi, Lender of the 0[>poBition, Mr. 
Ramnath Das, former Minister, Mr. Jayanti Marathi, spoke iu support of the 
resolution which was adopted by the House without any opposition after about 
fifteen minutes’ discusbioii. 

Suspension of the Constitution 

By a proclamation issued from Shillong on the 25lli. December 194 j. His 
Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the constitution in the Province 
and took upon himself the administration thereof under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The following is the text of the Communique 
issued from the Government House on the 25th. December - 

The bon. Maulvi Saivid Sir Muhammad Saadulln, Prime Minister of Assam, 
having received on the Sth December, the resignation of one of his colleagues, 
Mr. llohini Kumar Chaiidhuri, tendered his own resignation and that of bis 
whole Cabinet to His Excellency the Governor, on the 12th December last. On 
the 13th December a no-confidence motion was carried in the Assembly against 
the Ministry by 56 votes to nil. Those who voted in favour of the motion included 
Mr. Hohini Kumar Chaudhuri and two Pailiamentary Secrclaiies. On bis retuin 
from tour, on the 15th December, His Excellency sow Sir Muhammad and 
requested him and his colleagues, excepting Mr. Ivohini Kumar Chaudhuri, to 
carry on with their duties until he could make other arrangements. He accepted 
the resignation of Mr, Kohini Kumar Chaudhuri. 

The Governor at once sought to find a Ministry which could command a 
stable majority in the I.rgislnture. In doing so, he kept before him the paramount 
necessity of ensuring that any Ministry which be selected should be in a position 
to prosecute to the lull all measures necessitated by the war situation. His 
Excellency invited Mr. Oopinath Baidoloi, Deader of the Congiess Party, to assist 
him in the formation of an alteinativo Ministiy. Mr. Baidoloi informed the 
Governor that he was unable to take office, but stated that he was prepared to 
support Mr, Kohini Kumar Chaudhuii and his Gioup, should they take office. He 
made it clear, however, that his support so far as the war was concerned would be 
severely limited. His Excellencv then sent for Mr. Kohini Kumar Chaudhuri who 
bad informed him that he bad become the leader of a party of 26 members of the 
Assembly. 

A discussion with Mr. Chaudhuri made it indisputably clear that a Ministry 
formed by him with the conditional support of the Congress Party above referred to, 
could not be a stable one and that the instability would be most prominent in 
any matter which affected the war. His Excellency had to inform Mr. Chaudhuri 
that he was not satisfied with his prospects of commanding a stable majority, and 
would therefore be unable to ask him to take office. 3 he only other party with 
a substantial following in the House was that of Sir Muhammad Saaaullah, who 
bad just been defeated on a no-ronfidence molion. Anxious to exhaust every 
possibility of forming a Ministry, His Excellency therefore sent foT Sir Muhammad. 
But it became on examination abundantly clear that whatever might be the 
ireorientatiou of votes in the future, Sir Muhammad could not command a majority 
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with which he could immediately face the Legislature, a test which it was clearly 
desirable, if not essential, that a Ministry formed under such circumstances should 
undergo. That possibility therefore failed. 

Finally the Governor considered carefully the possibility of forming a small 
“All Party” Cabinet, whose main object would be to conduct the administration 
for the purpose of and during the war. An examination of this possibility, however, 
soon made it very clear that no such Ministry could be formed in the present 
position of parties, and he had therefore to reject this alternative. Having explored 
all alternative possibilities, he had no choice, but with the utmost reluctance, to 
bring into force the provisions of Bection 93 of the Constitution Act. He has 
therefore issued the necessary Proclamation under that Bection and taken upon 
himself the administration of the Province. Whenever he is satisfied that a 
Ministry is available, commanding the confidence of the Legislature and willing 
to assume the responsibilities of office and prepared to take its full part in the 
prosecution of the war, he will not hesitate to revoke the Proclamation. 

Mr. Bardoloi'h Statement 

The following statement on the Assam Congress Party’s position in respect of 
the political developments in the ])rovince was issued by Mr. G. N, Bardoloi^ ex- 
Premier aud Leader of the Assam Assembly, on the 2‘<ind December : 

During the past three weeks the political situation in Assam and the attitude 
of the Congress Party in the Legislature in particular have been the subject of so 
much confusion, speculaiiou aud misunderstanding that I consider it necessary to 
issue the following statement 

The many acts of commission and omission by the last Ministry of Sir Mohammad 
Baadulla, particulaily in reference to the Land Development scheme, University Bill, 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, the Census and other matters have stirred the public 
mind of Assam to such depths that the Congress M. L. A.’s who had abstained from 
attending the Assembly during the last 12 months had to face hostile criticisms 
for their failure to do their duty as Assembly members. Many of the Con- 
gress members in the Assembly, for reasons of health or other difficulties, were 
either prevented from offering satyagraha or would not re offer satyagraha. 
The question that confronted us was whether these M. L. A.’s should continue 
their inactivity or should be allowed to resume their parliamentary activity. 
The offer of satyagraha being puiely one of individual choice based on per- 
sonal conviction the Congress Party and the President of the Provincial 
Congress after consultation with the District Committee, came to the conclusion 
that such members as did not otfer satyagraha for one reason or the other and 
would be outside the jails should be allowed to attend the Assembly and participate 
in the discussions on the subjects mentioned above. The Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee was accordingly moved arid permission was accorded to them to attend 
the whole session. 

For a long time we had been hearing that all was not well in the Cabinet of 
Bir Baadulla. In the House, however, we were completely disillusioned ; we found 
that they prc8ente<l a united front to our sallies and attacks just as any composite 
group would do. We were therefore surprised to find on Det^ember 9 at about 
10 a. m. that Mr. Rohiiii Kumar Chaudhuri, the Education Minister, had 
resigned. On the 9th instant, an incident in the nature of indiscriminate assault on the 
students at Gauhati had taken place and it left us thinking whether this incident 
had something to do with the sudden, resignation. But in the House, the Premier 
stated that Mr. R. K. Chaudhuri did not assign any reason for his resignation. 
Sir M. Saadulla also told the House that he would tender resignation of his 
Cabinet on the 12th when the Governor was to come back to Shillong, and 
would, therefore, not take any part in the proceedings. On the same day, at noon 
time, Mr. Chaudhuri wrote to me to say, “As many as 22 members of the 
Assembly, including most of the non -Congress members of the Congress Coalition 
Party have accepted my leadership for forming a Ministry and I expect that 
more members — Hindus and Muslims— will join us soon, We agree to follow the 
Congress policy and programme in the IjCgislative Assembly, excepting as regards 
war measures just like in Sind.” And he requested me “to kindly obtain necessary 
formal permission from the Congress High Command”, and added, “I assure you 
that should the Congress decide to accept office, I shall be too pleased to make 
room for them.” 

I should state in this connection that the non-Congrest Coalition Group of our 
Party had formed a separate party of their own following our resignation in 1941, 
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The impending resignation of the Ministry announced by Sir M. SaaduUa, 

and the letter of Mr. K. K. Chaudhuri was considered by' me to be of too 

imfK>rtant a nature to be disenssed by an oidinary I'arty meeting. I accordingly 
decided on securing the adNice of the PiTsident of the Assam Congress Committee 
and of Mr. H. 0. Baruah, the outgoing A. P. 0. 0. President, as well as of Dr. 
Bhubaneswar Baruah, the President of the Oauhati D. C. C., before taking any 
decision on this important matter. 1 should also ])oint out that the (icneral 
Secretary of the Provincial Congress, Mr. S. R. Dutta and Mr. S. N. Sarma 
were both present at the meeting as Assembly members. After prolonged 
diHCUBsions, the overwhelming majority decided that, if Mr. Rohini Kumar 

Chaudhuri formed a Ministry, the party would lend support in carrying out 

measures ^fensistent with the Congress policy and programme, excepting war 
measuics ; but that freedom to offer satyagraha as directed by Mahatma (Jandhi 
should remain. 'Ihe meeting wanted me to secure permission from the Paiiiame.- 
tary Sub-Committee for the above decision. I accordingly met Maulana Abiil 
Kalam Azad, the Congress President, at Calcutta and also informed by wire 
other members of the Sub-Committee. According to his advice, we discussed the 
matter at a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee on December 14 and 
15. Subsequently, 1 received further instructions from the Sub-Committee as a 
result of which I am now in a position to announce that, if a new Ministry is 
formed, the Congress Party would not oppose it so long as Government would be 
carried on the basis of the Congress policy and programme excepting war 
measures. It is also open to such members of our Party to offer satyagraha as 
would like to do so. 

For better elucidation of the Congress standpoint I desire to mention that 

(I) our Party will function as an independent group and would not sit behind 
the J'rensury Benches ; (2) will not take part in the actual forming of the Ministry 

(II) and after the Ministry is formed our party would not oppose it as the party 
of Mr. li. K. Chaudhuri has given an undertaking to carry on the Congress policy 
and programme except for war measures. 

1 further state for the information of the public that the Progressive 
Nationalist Party, of which Mr. Rohini Kumar Cbaudhuii is the Leader, has 
given us the further assurance of the manner in which it would carry on the 
Congress programme to my satisfaction. 

In my interview with the Governor on December 17, I clearly explained the 
attitude of our Party on the whole situation as explained above.' 

I understand that the Governor gave an interview to Mr. Chaudhuri, Leader 
of the Progressive Nationalist Party. It is not of much interest to me what the 
Governor may be doing regarding the formation of a Ministry ; but it seems clear 
that the Governor cannot retain the Ministry of Sir M. Saadulla who have 
resigned and against whom a ‘no-confidence’ motion hss been carried by 5G 
members in a House of 107. I also note that if the Governor acts with regard 
for the India Government Act and democratic piinciples he cannot disallow a 
Ministry from coming into existence simply because it has to exist on the suffrage 
of the Congress Party, which is not prepared to give support to war effbits. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Lahore — 1st. to 5th. Dec. 1941 

iVu’EROv's Council Expansion 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the l»t December 1941 when an unsuccessful attempt to raise a 
discussion on the cxiansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, through an 
adjournment motion, was made. 

Sardnr Lai Sivgh (Independent) sought the leave of the House to move 
adjournment of the business to discuss a definite matter ci urgent public 
importance, namely “the intense discontent amongst the Sikhs caused by the non- 
inclusion of a Sikh mtmber in the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy.” 
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Opposing the motion, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, categorically 
denied that he had any hand in the appointment of the new members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, and said that if he had been consulted he would 
have been the first to suggest that a suitable Sikh should be appointed. He 
referred to the controversy which had raged in this connection for a long time, 
and said that not only he but his colleagues as well had denied that there was 
any question of supporting any individual or community. 

After hearing the Premier, the Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

The Speaker also ruled out adjournment motions relating to the arrest 
and detention of Syed Habib, editor of a local Vernacular daily and the imposition 
of a punitive police tax on the Muslim residents of Lahore ^city. 

The House referred to a select committee the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Salary and Allowances of Members) Bill which sought to fix an annual salary of 
Rs. 2.5(X) for each member. 

The Assembly also passed the Colonisation of Government Lands (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Manohnr Lai, Finance Minister, presented the first instalment of supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Rs. 78,31,7^)0. 

Control of Electric Supply Companies 

?nd. DECEMBER When the House took up consideration of the Punjab 
EIc( tricity P^mergency i)Owcrs Bill to day, which seeks to enable the G'^vernment to 
assume possession and control of electric su]>ply undertakings in an emergency, 8ir 
Gokul Chand Narang (Independent) raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra 
vires of the provincial Legislature, and he sought the ruling of the Chair. He 
said that, under Section 1(X) of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Bill could 
not be dealt with by the provincial Legislature as electric supply companies in the 
Punjab, being corporations, fell under Item 33 of the Central List. The Provincial 
Legislature, he added, had no jurisdiction to deal with a subject which was reserved 
to the (Central (government. 

The Premier said that the Government had brought forwaid the measure in 
the interest of the consumers. They were merely seeking (o regulate the supply 
of electricity in an emergency. The Government had much wider j^owers under the 
Defence of India Rules to take jiossession of electric supply companies and 
(hey had recently exercised that power in the case of Rawaljiindi Electric Supply 
Company. 

The Advocatedicncral, Mr. Saleem, said that the Bill did not deal Avith the 
regulation and Avinding up of companies, nor did it seek to amend the Company 
l>aAv. He maintained that the Bill Avas not ultra vires and that the Provincial 
Legislature Avas competent to deal Avith it. 

The S[)eaker said that, in vieAv of the inportance of the question raised, he 
Avanted to study the various legal aspects before giving his ruling. 
Consideration of the Bill was, therefore, postponed and the House adjourned 
till Thursday. 

Prebeuvation of Communal Harmony 

4th. DECEMBER A nou'oflicial resolution requesting the Goveinment to 
adopt effective administrative inensnrrs and, if necessary, to undertake fresh 
legislation to deal with the activities of “mischievous elements in the population 
who are seeking to create panic or public alaim or promote communal strife” was 
discussed this afternoon. 

Mr. F. Few (Anglo-Indian Ministerialist) moving the resolution, said that 
in view of the international situation it was imperative that they should take 
steps to check activities which A^cre ho nd to prove a menace and danger to the 
peace of the Province. He drew the attention of the House to the refusal of the 
Madura Municipality to give facilities for training technicians in its woikshops and 
said that such a thing should not be allowed to be repeated in this Province. 

Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Opposition, opposing the resolution, said 
that the Government enjoyed amjde powers under the Defence of India Act to deal 
Avith any emergency. The enhanced powers Avhich the Government wished to take 
now were intended to curb the activities of (he Opposition and it would be suicidal 
to give further powers to the Government. He alleged that if there was any 
communal strife, the Government were resiionsible for it and referred in this 
connection to the activities of Ministers. 
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The Speaker, intervening, said that the conduct of Ministers could not be dis- 
cussed except through a substantive motion. 

Sir Sikancler Hyat Khan, Premier, participating in the debate, congratulated 
Mr. Few on bringing forward the resolution and a]>pcalcd to the House to judge it 
on its merita. It was the duty of everybody, he said, to lemove communal strife 
and replace it by a harmonious atmosphere. There existed, however, an atmosphere 
in the province in which some people wished to exploit communal slogans and to 
check their activities, the Government would use any weapon in their armoury, but 
if they found that they did not have sufficient powers they would ask for more. 
The jPremier added that Mr. Few had rightly pointed out that they were passing 
through critical times and that the activities of mischief-mongers must be checked. 

Referring to the criticism of the way in which the Government had exercised 
their powers, Bir Sikander said that they had acted judiciously in the use of the 
existing powers and he could say that they had not arrested a large number of 
persons wno were on the border line. In conclusion, the Premier assuied the 
House that the aim of the Government was to bring about a bairaonious 
atmosphere as quickly as possible and he appealed to every Puuiabi to strive to 
achieve that ideal. He suggested that all controversies should be hushed, at least 
for the duration of the war, and they should all woik for final victory. 

After four hours^ discussion in which more than a dozen members participated, 
Mr. Few’s resolution was carried by 70 votes to 37. 

Control of Wheat Prices 

The House then proceeded to discuss Chaudhri Mahomed Hussain's resolution 
recommending to the Government to convey to the Government of India, the 
Assembly’s emphatic protest against the low level of wheat ])iice8 at which the 
Government of India have expressed their intention to institute control and 
further to convey to the Government of India the Assembly’s considered view that 
in order properly and adequately to safeguard the iuteiest of the grower, the duty 
on the import of foreign wheat should be restored to its previous level from 
April next.’^ 

Supplementary Demands 

.•Slh. DPJCEMBER The Assembly held a brief sitting this afternoon and voted, 
without much discussion, supplementary estimates aggregating to Rs. 77 70,860. 
These included Rs. 7,227,300 in respect of civil works and Rs. 30,000 for war 
durbars of His Excellency the Governor. 

Bir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, explained that the estimates for civil 
works included a sum of over Rs. 70 lakhs contributed by the Government of 
India. 

When the Finance Minister moved the demand for Rs. 3,35 840 in respect of 
police, Sardar Lai StJKjh (Independent) raised debate by means of a cut to draw 
the attention of the Government towards what he alleged to bo “regular terrorisation 
of villagers and atroctities committed by the police in the village of Jethuk and 
Chaoke in Ludhiana district in May last”. 

Malik Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister for Public Works, who is in charge of the 
Police Department, pointed out that the Government had received representations 
from the public of the locality that a gang of dacoits had creatoil a reign of terror 
in the iiaqa. Special police were deputed and on investigation it was found that 
the dacoits were being harboured by Congressmen ami that Midlia, the leader of 
the gang, was a brother of the Secretary of a Congress (Committee in one of the 
two above-mentioned villages. The Minister said that according to police reports 
unlicensed arras were recovered from the bouses of some Congressmen and he 
regretted that those who professed the creed of non-violence should harbour 
criminals and keep arms. , , , 

The cut was rejected without a division and the demand was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Working Committee — Wardha — 3rd. to 6th. November 1940 

A tnoelirv^ of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from Novernber 3 
to C), r.)4(). The members present were Mauliina Abul Kalam Azad, yarojini 
Naidu, Vallabhbhai Tatel, Kajagopalaf^hariar, Rajendra ITasad, Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Khankerrao Deo, Profjilia Chandra Dhosh and J. B. Kripalani, 
Ik rattal)hi Sitramayya and Harekrushna Mehtab were present by speeial invitation. 

Oandhiji attended the sittings of the Working Committee. The Committee 
discussed with Gandhiji the next step in the campaign of individual civil 
disobedience. 

U’he Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

C()N(}UKSS pAlirY IN THK CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

In view of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced by the Government of 
India to finance the war, the Working Committee reqticst the Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings 
relating to the Bill. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

OaTulhiJi's Statements 

1— FiRHr IN THE Campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience 

I have had three days’ discoission with the Working Committee. During it, 
I unfolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it. 
Although I have solo charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the 
first stop without consultation with the members of the Working Committee". In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-wOrkers with one, through the mind 
and the hcait. There is no other way to enforce discipline or obedience to 
instructions. 1 must admit that it was not plaiii sailing for me. There waa 
sluhliorn <lisscnt from two members. I tried hard to carry conviction to them but 
1 fear I failed, 'they will, however, yield obedience so far as it is possible for 
them for the sake of discipline, 'riie difterence of opinion solely centred rovjind 
the quantity of civil disobe<liencc and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

I disclose this part of the discussion to show that my plan will fall short 
of the expectations of those whom the dissenters represent. I would simply say 
to them ; Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the 
best of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels .against 
it yon will servo the cause by seceding and educating the peoi>le along your own 
lines. That would be straight, brave and stimulating in that the people will learn 
to a}>praise the value of ditlercnt methods. You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the ollicial programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether one 

person offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 

as they may bo called upon to do. 

'The plan is simply this. Direct action will be commenced by Shri Vinoba 
Bhave ami for the time being confined to him only. And since it is to be confined 
to individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted 
by him as to exclude others directly or indirectly. But since it is concerned with 
freedom of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 
cither to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a 
crime to listen to him or read anything written by him. But I think and believe 

that they do not want to invite any trouble though they hold themselves in 

readiness to cope with every trouble that may face them. 

1 have discussed with Shri Vinova various plans bo as to avoid all unnecessary 
friction or risks. The idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it would be effective. One man’s non-violent action 
would be despised and ridiculed by the non-believer in it. in truth, while the 
effect of a given violent action can be reduced to raatherautical terms, that of 
non-violent action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
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have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to present an example of 
unadulterated non-violence remains to be seen. 

Who is Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-graduate having left college after my return to India in 
19lG. He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the Ashram almost at its inception. 
He was among the first members. In order to better qualify himself he took 
one year’s leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And piactically at the 
same hour at which he liad left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it 
without notice. I had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has 
taken part in every menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. 
Thougn he has a marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted 
the largest y)art of his time to spinning in which he has specialised as very few 
have. He believes in universal spinning being the central activity which will 
remove the poverty in the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a born 
teacher, he has been of the utmost assistance to Asha Devi in her development of 
the scheme of education through handicrafts. 

8hri Vinoba has produced a text book taking spinning ns the handicraft. It 
is original in conception. He has made scofiers realise that 8j>inning is the 
handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchabilily from his heart. He believes in 
communal unity with the same passion that 1 have. In Older to know the best 
of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. He therefore 
learnt Arabic. He found this study necessary for cultivating a living contact with 
the Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 

He has an army of disciides and workers who would rise to any sacrifice at 
his bidding. He is res])on9ible for producing a young man who has dedicated 
himself to the service of lepers. Though an utter stranger to medicine, this 
worker has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is 
now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their enre to his Inbonrs. 
He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treament of lepers. Vinoba 
was for years the director of the Mahila Ashram in Wardba. His devotion to the 
cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near AVardha and now he has 
gone still further and lives in Paunar, five miles from Wardha from where he has 
established contact with villagers through the disciples he has tiained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of India. He is an 
accurate student of History. But he believes that real independence of the villagers 
is impossible without the constructive programme of which ‘kliadi’ is the centre. 
He believes that ‘charkha’ is the most suitable outward symbol of non-violence 
which has become an integral part of his life, lie has taken an active ])art in the 
previous Bytyagraha campaigns. He has never been in the limelight on the political 
platform. With many co-workers, he believes that silent constructive work with 
civil disobedience in the background is far more effective than the already heavily 
crow’ded political platform. And he thoroughly believes that non-violent resistance 
is impossible without a heait-belief in and ])ractice of constructive work. 

Vinoba is an out and out war resister But he respects equally with his owui 
the conscience of those who whilst not being out and out war resistors have yet 
strong conscientious objection to participation in the present war. Though Vinoba 
represents both the types, I may want to select another who will represent only one 
type, namely, conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

It was necessary to introduce Vinoba at length to the public in order to 
justify my choice. This will perhaps be the last civil disobedience struggle which 
1 shall have conducted. Naturally I would want it to be as flawless as it can be. 
Moreover, the Congress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable embarrassment 
to the Government consistently with its own existeiu'e. For that reason too, I had 
to strive to produce the highest quality iiTespectivc of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as I must if we do not represent the Congress, let alone 
the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do not give 
us full-hearted cooperation which is ceaseless prosecution of the Constructive 
Programme. It is not vocal co-operation that is required. It is co-Operaton in 
work that is needed. The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal progress 
in spinning, complete disappearance of untouchabilily and increasing friendliness 
between the communities and an increasing sense of justice in every walk of life. 
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UnlesB rock bottom justice and equity pervade society, surely there is no 
non-violent atmosphere. Above all there should be no civil disobedience but what 
is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation binding on every 
Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no cooperation. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then challenged. 
And I can say with confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our favour 
but we shall have gone very near independence. I^et those who will, take me at my 
word. They will have lost nothing and will find that thev had contributed greatly 
to the movement of freedom through truthful and non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow — the right 
to preach against war as war or participation in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold cither view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretention that to all intents and 
purjxises India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much 
a dependency in fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and death cannot be won by imiiressed levies however large. They may win 
if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un- 
adulterated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non- 
violence through non-violent means. Ho when we probe the issue deep enough 
we discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. If we vindicate tnat right 
all is well with us. If wo do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Swaraj through 
non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war- 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the British. The Congress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people of India that if they 
will will Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily with 
Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to nght against the denial. Therefore while that riglit will be 
exercised only by tliose whom I may select for the purpose, all the other activities 
of the Congress will continue as before unless the Government interfere with 
them. 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much importance to quality, 
I do not offer civil resistance myself. I have already said that unlike as on 
pirevious occasions I do not wish to do so for the very good reason that my 
imprisonment is likely to cause greater embarrassment to the autliorities than 
anything else the Congress can do. I want also to remain outside to 
cope with the contingency that may arise. My going to jail my be 
interpreted as a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow suit. They will 
not easily distinguish between my act and speech. Lastly 1 do not know how 
things will shape. 1 myaelf do not know the next step. I do not know the 
Government plan. I am a man of faith. My reliance is solely on God. One 
stop is enough for me. The next He will make clear to roe when the time for 
it comes. And who knows that I shall not be an instrument for bringing 
about peace not only between Britain and India but also between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for vanity by those who 
believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than the fact that 1 am 
penning these lines. 

2.-~“Harijan” and the Notice of the Press Adviser 

On the 18th. instant, the Editor of ^Harijan'’ received the following notice 
from the District Magistrate's Office, Poona 

“I am directed by Government to advise you that no account of incidents 
leading up to fcjatyagraha by Viiioda Bhave and no report of his speeches or any 
subsequent developments should be published without previous reference to the 
Chief Press Adviser, Delhi. 

“I would like to bring to your notice that this is in your own interest to 
avoid prosecution under Rule 118 of tne Defence of India Rules.'* 
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Thereupon I entered into correspondence with H* E. the Viceroy. Correspon- 
dence is still going on but it is necessary for me to take a decision to-day for, 
if I did not, there may be waste of public money. In view of the reply hitherto 
received I have no course left open but to suspend publication of ‘‘Harijan**, 
**Bariian Bandhu” and “Harijan Sevak” I cannot function freely I have to send 
to the Press Adviser at New Delhi every line I write about Satvagraha. It is true 
that the notice is only advisory and that therefore I am not bound to act up to 
it. But the consequence of disregard of advice is also stated in the notice. I have 
no desire to risk a prosecution against the Editors. The three weeklies have been 
conducted in the interest of truth and therefore of all parties concerned. But 1 
cannot serve that interest if the editing has to be done under threat of prosecution, 
Liberty of the Press is a dear privilege apart from the advisability or otherwise 

of Civil Disobedience. The Government have shown their intention clearly by 
the prosecution of Bhri Vinoba Bhave. I have no complaint to make 
against the prosecution. It was an inevitable result of his defiance of 

the Defence of India Rules. But the liberty of the Press stands on a 

different footing. 1 am unable to reconcile myself to the notice which, 

although in the nature of advice, is in reality an order whose infringe- 
ment will carry its own consequence. 1 am sorry to have to disappoint the nu- 
merous readers of the three weeklies. Next week I shall be able to let the public 
know whether it is to be merely a suspension or an indefinite stopping of the three 
weeklies. I shall still hope that it will be merely a suspension and that my fear 
will prove to be groundless. But should it prove otherwise 1 may inform the 
public that Satyagraha i^ independent of press advertisement. If it is real it carries 
with it its own momentum and I believe the present Satyagraha to be very real, 
it will go on. 1 will not be provoked into any hasty action, i am still not ready 
with the next move. But as I have said in my previous statement, every act of 
Civil Disobedience is complete in itself. This press notice shows how effective it 
has been. Every act of repression adds strength to the reality. Satyagraha thrives 
on repression till at last the repressor is tired of it and the object of Satyagraha 
is gained. Whether, therefore, I take the next step or not and when I take it is 
a matter of no consequence to the public. Let those who sympathise with it follow 
implicitly the instructious, I have issued. I believe, and my belief has been tested 
repeatedly, that a thought deliberately thought and controlled is a power greater than 
speech or writing and any day greater than steam which is husbanded and control- 
led. We see the latter every day carrying incredible weights, even across steep 
precipices. Thought power overcomes much greater obstacles and easily carries 
greater weights. But let me give a practical bint to the non-believer in the power 
of thought, husbanded and controlled. Let everyone become his own walking 
newspaper and carry the good news from mouth to mouth. This does not mean 
what boys used to do in the past, viz., tiumpeting about of bits of news. The 
idea here is of my telling my neighbour what 1 have authentically heard. This 
no Government can overtake or suppress. It is the cheapest newspaper yet 
devised and it defies the wit of Government however clever it may be. Let these 
walking newspapers be sure of the news they give. They should not indulge in 
any idle gossip. They should make sure of the source of information and they 
will find that the public get all the information that they need without opening 
their morning newspaper which, they should know, will contain garbled one 
sided information and therefore, not worth the trouble of reading. For it may 
be that even the public statements such as I am now issuing may also be 
stopped. It is the condition of life under an autocratic Government whether 
foreign or indigenous. 

Sevagram, S4^10-1940, 

3-— Valedictory Statement (‘ Harijan*’) 

You must have seen through my press notice that the publication of 
“Harijan” and the other two weeklies had been suspended. In it, I had expressed 
the hope that the suspension might be only for a week. But I see that the hope 
had no real foundation. I shall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect 
you too will miss them. The value of those talks consisted in their being a 
faithful record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere. As I have no desire to offer civil disobedience, I cannot write freely. 
As the author of satvagraha I cannot, consistently with my professions, 
suppress the vital part of myself for the sake of being able to write on permissible 
subjects such as the constructive programme. It would be like dealing with 
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the trunk without the head. The whole of the constructive programme is to me 
an expression of non-violence. I would be denying myself if I could not preach 
non-violence. For that would be the meaning of submission to the latest 
ordinance. The suspension must, therefore, continue while the gagging lasts. 
It constitutes a satyagrahi’s respectful protest against the gag. Is not Satyagraha 
giving an ell when an inch is asked for by the wrong-doer, is it not giving the 
cloak also when only the coat is demanded ? It may be asked wliy this 
reversal of the ordinary process ? The ordinary process is based on violence. 
If my life were regulated by violence in the last resort, I would refuse to give 
an inch lest an ell might be asked for. I would he a fool if I did otherwise. 
But if my life is regulated by non-violence, I should be prepared to and actually 
give an ell when an inch is asked for. By so doing I produce on the usurper a 
strange and even pleasurable sensation . He would also be confounded and would 
not know what to do with me. So much for the ‘enemy’. I having made up 
my mind to surrender every non-essential, gain greater strength than before to die 
for the defence and preservation of what I hold to be essential. I was therefore 
wrongly accused by my critics of having advised cowardly surrender to Nazism 
by Englishmen when I suggested that they should lay down external arms, let 
the Nazis overrun Britain if they dare, but develop internal strength to refuse to 
sell themselves to the Nazis. Full surrender of non-essenials is a condition 
precedent to accession of internal strength to defend the essential by dying. 

But I am not writing this to convert the English to my view. I am 
writing this to suggest to you that my surrender to the framers of the gagging 
ordinance is an object-lesson to yon, the Reader, in satyagraha. If you will 
quietly work out in your own life the implications of the lesson, you will then 
not need the weekly aid from the written word in ‘•ilarijan.” Even without 
your weekly “Ilarijan” you will know how I shall myself work out the full 
implications of giving an ell when an inch is wanted. A correspondent pleads 
with me that on no account should I suspend “Harijan”, for he says his non- 
violence is sustained by the weekly food he gets therefrom. If he has really done 
so, then this self-imposed restraint should teach him more than a vapid conti- 
nuation of weekly “Harijan” 

W'ardha, 7-11-1940. 

4.— The Contemplated Fast 

I have been receiving numerous telegrams asking me not to undertake 
the contemplated fast. Almost all of the telegrams are from friends who are 
concerned about my health and who think that if I am alive I can still render 
useful service to the country. There are one or two bitterly criticising me and 
telling me that fasting has no place in the politics of the country and that it 
disturbs the political atmosphere and impairs the efiiciency of opposition to the 
government in the fight for freedom. I wish to thank both the friends and 
the critics. The memuers of the Working Committee and I also had a long 
discussion over the contemplated fast. 

In view of the extension of individual civil disobedience the idea of the fast 
naturally remains in abeyance. But I must say nothing that I have heard has 
dislodged me from the position I have consistently held about the relevancy and 
propriety of fast in all walks of life including the political. I admit that is a 
new weapon. I admit also that the use of that weapon is not open to any but 
specialists even as the use of weapon of civil disobedience is not open to every 
body. But the use of civil disobedience is open only to those w’ho are qualified 
for It. The use of fasting requires infinitely larger qualifications. I hold that I 
possess those qualifications. I have had God-given opportunities of training myself 
in this direction consciously since 1907, that means 31 years. But it cannot be 
taken mechanically. It can only be taken in obedience to the promptings of an 
unseen power, call it the inner voice, God or whatever other name you like to give 
to that power. I have mentioned the possibility of fasting because something within me is 
prompting me to it. I am myself nghting against it. I know that however willing the 
spirit may be the flesh is weak. I know that being unable to drink an adequate 
quantity of water during fasting it becomes almost unbearable specially in the 
initial stages. But however weak the flesh may be 1 know that the weakness can 
be conquered when that unseen power dominates me to the exclusion of every 
other force. That feeling has not yet come to me and until it does n.\turally there 
will be no fast. If it does come 1 shall myself feel powerless to listen to the 
kindly intervention of friends or the auger of fierce critics. Therefore I will beseech 
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all to hold themselves in patience and watch developments. Of course, it is open to 
everybody to help me in the crisis through which the country is passing, I have 
shown the numerous ways in which everybody, friend and critic, can help. I have 
no desire to make any elaborate statement indicating the ways in which people can 
help. Having stopped the publication of ‘Harijan’ weeklies I have lost all desire for 
making public statements. This I am compelled to make in order to 
thank numerous inquirers and to allay public anxiety. 

Wardha^ 7 11-1940, 


5.— Payment of Fines by Satyagbahis 
A very serious question confronts me in connection with the struggle. In 
many places magistrates have been imposing heavy fines on Civil Rosisters, in some 
cases without option of imprisonment. Civil Resisters must not and cannot 
complain of whatever penalty is imposed on them and a Government will always 
take advantage of weaknesses of human nature. Hitherto I have advised that fines 
should not be volutarily paid but that authorities must be left to collect fines by 
distraint. The result during the last struggle was a great deal of heart burning 
and bitterness. Those who bought movables or immovables for a song incurred 
popular ill will. I hope that if Government wish to touch immovable property they 
will not sell but confiscate it. For whenever the struggle ends immovable property 
is bound to be restored to the original owners— the resisters. The late Bombay 
Government know how dilficnlt it was for them to restore to the reaisters the im- 
movable properties that had changed hands. I have however discovered what may 
be termed a flaw in the reasoning that I had applied to the infliction of fines. I 
now feel that even as a resistcr courts imprionment he is expected to court any other 
form of punishment, i. e. fines. Punishment courted has to be joyfully suffered. 
Therefore when fines arc imposed and the person fined is able to pay he must do 
80 willingly. The result may natiirally bo that such a person will be fined again 
and again. If lie persists in his resistance he may have no property left. This is 
nothing to be wondered at. As a matter of fact it is the essence of Civil Disobe- 
dience that the resister becomes indifferent wdicther the authorities take away all his 
property or not. Therefore all propertied persons who wish to join the struggle 
should do BO well knowing that the whole of their property may be taken up by 
the Government. This is a struggle which has no ending except in success. There- 
fore those who may be fined should pay cash if they have it. If they have no cash 
and the Government attach their property it should be open to their friends to buy 
the same. This will be an effective check ou the cupidity of those who would 
profit by exploiting olhcis’ loss and there will be no bad blood. One corollary to 
tliis reasoning is that even as I had declared that every inch of immovable property 
sold or confiscated hy the Government would have to be returned to the llesisters 
so will every rupee taken in fines have to be returned to them on the struggle 
ending. It follows of course that those who pay the fines will have to offer Civil 

Disobedience till they are safely lodged in jail. It follows also that those propertied 

persons who do not wish to run tlie risk of losing their property must not join 
this struggle. 1 hope however that patriotic people who believe in the efficacy of 
Civil Resistance will not figlit shy of losing all the possessions. Let them 
remember the words of Beth Jamnalal : “I have long since come to realise that 
much too heavy a price has been and is being paid by the few for 

the enjoyment of wealth and for the apparent safety on life. The price 

paid is the blood of the famishing millions and the manliness of those who should 
be ready to shed their blood for the defence of themselves, their families and 
their country.” 

Sevagram^ 10-1-1911, 

6.— 1 N DK PEN DEN CE D A Y 

I hope that every man and woman in India, whether Congressman or other, 
will realise the gravity of the struggle and will resolve on the forthcoming 
Independence Day upon dedicating himself or herself to the service of the country 
in terms of the millions. Swaraj based on non-violence does not mean mere 
transfer of power. It should mean complete deliverance of the toiling yet starving 
millions from the dreadful evil of economic serfdom. This can only be attained 
by the propertied few identifying themselves with the millions and by their 
r^din<^s to sacrifice their all for the latters’ sake. It must be a Day of 
fraternisation, abolition of untouchability from our hearts, giving up spirituous 
liquors, self- spinning, and sale and spread of khadi and village industries. There 
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is to be no civil dieobedience that day. For we inuBt not invite disturbance of 
our meetings and procession b, prabhat pheries on that day. The day may begin 
with Prabhat pheries, followed by fla^ hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening 
there may be processions terminating in public meeti^s where tiie pledge may be ex- 

E lained clause by clause and administered by the Chairman and solemnly accepted 
y the audience. Where there are already restrictions they must be obeyed. From 
such voluntary obedience comes the strength for and the right of civil resistance. 
li-l-mi. 

Pledge 

“We belive that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil ana have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights aud oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effetdive way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Inuependenco of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non -violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained. 

“Wo believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in ]>articular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. Wc shall seek every 
opportiinity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste 
or creed. vVe shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have 
been neglec'ted and to advance in every way the interests of those who arc considered 
to be backward and Bui^presscd. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether ofticials or 
non oflicials, Wc know that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
must bo abolished, and Hindus have to forget tliese distinctions in their daily 
conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious 
faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of mother 
India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic interest. 

“Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of Uic grinding poverty of the masses. We shall therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our ])er8onnl requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“VVe pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies aud to keep in readiness to respond to the call of tlie Congress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India. 

“In view of the fact that individual Civil Disobedience has already commenced 
and tliat a large number of Congressmen have already been imprisoned all over 
India, it bec'Omes the s^xjcial duty of every Indian to concentrate witi redoubled 
zeal on the constructive programme, without the fulfilment of which no civil 
disobedience, mass or individual, can help us to win and retain Swaraj, ^ncretely 
cxpresseil constructive programme means the universalisation of handspining and 
Khadi and popularisation of village industries and village products. We recognise 
that effective spread of non-violence must bring communal harmony and complete 
eradication of untouchability in every shape and form,” 

7.— Abrest of the Congress President 

Ix)ng before his unexpected arrest Maiilana Saheb had announced that before 
offering ( -ivil Disobedience he would visit Sevagram and discuss with me important 
matters affecting the communal question as also such other matters. But it was 
not to be. Nou-popular Rulers do not disclose their intentions to the people. They 
allow them to he inferred from their acts. Perhaps it is a legitimate inference 
to draw from Maulana Saheb’s premature (from the Congress stand-point) arrest 
that they did not want him to meet me. There can be no cause for complaint in 
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this. They may not be expected to consult Congress convenience. But it is proper 
for Congressmen to realise that the rulers have no faith in Congress non-violence. 
Probably they do not consider me to be a knave, but they do consider me to be a 
fool. In so doing they only follow many others who think that Congressmen fool 
me and that the latter’s nonviolence is but a cloak for hiding their violence, if it 
is not a preparation for it. Our struggle therefore consists in showing that our 
non-violence is neither a cloak to hide our violence or hatred, nor a preparation 
for violence in the near or distant future. Therefore our success depends not upon 
numbers going to jail but on the sum total of the purity and non-violence we are 
able to show in all our activities. Numbers can count only when they are of the 
right type. They will positively harm the movement, if they are of the wrong 
type. 

For me there is no turning back, whether I have many or very few Satyagra- 
his. I would far rather be regarded as a fool but strong, than as a knave ana a 
coward. Though the whole world may repudiate my claim I must repeat that 
the struggle is God-guicled. I am but a humble instrument in His band. Without 
His guidance, real or imaginary, I should feel utterly impotent to shoulder the 
burden 1 am supposed to bo carrying. 

Let me now say how I visualise the struggle. Maul ana Saheb having gone, 
there is to be no successor appointed. Every acting President in a province must 
be approved by me. It is not necessary that there should be one. All representa- 
tive Congressmen from members of Village to Provincial Committees are expected 
to be in jail if they are fit and approved by me. If they are not, by reason of 
health or otherwise, they cannot be expected to function except in rare cases and 
that too under my approval. No fresh elections are to take place to replace those 
who will have gone. The idea is ultimately for every Congressman to act on his 
own and be his own president but no body else’s. That is the conception of a 
completely non-violent institution or society. Not much direction is required by 
those who have learnt the art of suffering. Every body knows the concfitions he 
has to fulfil for acquiring fitness for offering Civil Disobedience, They can be 
easily complied with by any adult who is sound in body and mind. No difficulty 
as to action arises so long as I am left free. For nobody can resort to direct 
action without my consent ]\Iy intention not to court arrest abides but the rulers 
may have a different plan. If it comes, it will be the real time of freedom from 
external control be it ever so nonviolent as also of true test for everyone. I am 
not to appoint a successor. Thus if I am arrested every one will be under the discip- 
line of his or her own conscience. In theory therefore a time may come when 
millions will be judges of their own fitness to ofler Civil Disobedince. 

'J'his is not a struggle which can be ended quickly. We are resisting an 
authority that is in itself struggling to fight for life against a stubborn foe. The 
authority is related to a nation which knows no defeat. Those whose life is in 
danger either readily yield on what they regard as non-essential, or fight to the 
end on what they regard as cfisential. Its refusal to concede our demand shows 
that they think that our struggle comes under the latter category. Therefore our 
struggle must be coterminous at least with the European. Hence every one who 
offers Civil Disobedience and gets a short term should know that on every release 
he has to repeat Civil Disobedience till the end of the struggle. 

There are two tactics demanding attention. I have already issued a note about 
fines without the option of imprisonment 

The other is that of not arresting Civil Resisters at all. In each case the 
resisters should march on foot in easy stages in the direction of Delhi. It may be 
even two or three miles per day. The resister will march taking such food as the 
villagers may provide. 

Sevagram^ Wardha, 12-1-1941, 

8.— National Flag and Khadi 

I observe that in the Punjab people pay for and wear paper metallic tricolour 
badges. Now the tricolour has merit because of the material, that is, Khadi of 
which it is made and is a symbol of identification with the masses and of non- 
violence. Therefore badges must be made of Khadi. Metal and paper badges have 
DO value for Congressmen save as superfious decorations. At this time of trial for 
us all I would expect Congressmen and those who are in sympathy with it to 
observe the necessary rules of conduct. No detail can be regarded as too trifiing 
for attention. For an aggregate of details makes a principle, 

Sevagram, S4-I-X941, 

23 
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9.~-Lettbr to All Editors 
Sevagram^ January SS^ 1041 

Dear E<litor : 

Wc have become flo need to the PresB gaj? that we hardly know that there 
i» a partial paralysis of the press In the name of “war effort” all honest expression 
of opinion, if it is opposed to war effort as conceived by the official world, is 
effectively suppressed, unless an enterprising editor or publisher risks the loss of his 
})ie88. ITius my own effort, if my honesty be not questioned, is the true effort to 
end all war and therefore in no way anti-British or pro-German. If public opinion 
desired suppression, the Press would on its own initiative exclude news and opinions 
disliked by the public. But in India the majority of Indian Editors would gladly 
publish all the news about Satyagraha if there was no gag. 

I wish to use my case by way of illustration. For the conduct of the 
campaign and for the sake oven of kee[)ing it within restraint I have to issue 
statements from time to time. During four days two out of three such statementa 
were suppressed. The reason assigned was as follows : 

} — January 1011. 

“I am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of 
.lanuary 13 regarding continuance of the civil disobedience movement was sub- 
mitted for press advice by two of the press agencies but was not passed for 
publication. 

“I am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

January 104 1. 

I am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of January 
9 regarding payment of fines by satyagrahis which was submitted for press advice 
by two of the press agencies, was not passed for publication, as being a prejudical 
report containing incitement to carry on anti-war civil disobedience. 

‘‘I am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

1 used to send my statements through the usual news agencies. But when I 
found that they were censored, I had to send my statements to selected newspapers 
and so they found place iu some of them. You cau judge for yourself whether 
they were objectionable news. This method of sending statements on chance 
publication is precarious. As I had no intention of extending civil disobedience 
to the special Press laws and ordinances I stopped the three Harijan weeklies 
whose chief aim was to propagate non-violence and what is known as the con- 
structive ])rogramme. I do not want so far as possible to extend the scope of 
civil disobedience beyond the present limit. But I do not know that I can exercise 
that restraint if the Press abdicates its function of publishing relevant news. 
T therefore appeal to the Press not to succumb to the gag but to assert its indepen- 
dence by publishing all the satyagraha news in its fullness. Of course it is open 
to the editors to criticise and coiuiemn the movement or the statements that may 
he issued. Editors can signify their disapproval of the gag by either publishing 
the offending statements and risking prosecution or even confiscation of the Press 
or by stopping publication of their papers altogether by way of protest. These 
are only two out of many ways for signilying your disapproval, 

I observe that the Standing Committee of Editors is meeting on the let 
proximo. The Committee is expected fearlessly to vindicate the liberty of the 
Press. It must cease to be the power it should be if it submits to suppression 
of free public opinion. 

I need hardlv draw attention to the fact that in a subject country like India, 
the liberty of the Press is doubly precious. And your responsibility, if you 
represent British-owned press, is very great at the present critical moment in the 
history of this country. 

1 need hardly also draw attention to the fact that I represent un -adulterated 
non-violence whose spread can do nobody any harm. It is false and cruel to 
suggest that I could have anything in common with Nazism of Fascism because I 
happen to oppose Iiniierialism. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

10. —Reply to the ‘Times of India’s” Criticisms regarding the Policy 

OF Non-violence. 

Sir, 

Your word to me written so earnestly in your issue of February 7 demands 
a reply. 
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iDBpito of your disbelief I must adhere to my faith in the possibility of the 
most debased human nature to respond to non-violence. It is the essence of 

non-violence that it conquers all opposition. That I may not express myself that 
measure of non-violence and the rest may express less is highly probable. But 
1 will not belittle the power of non-violence or distrust the Funrei’s capacity 

to respond to true non-violence. 

The illustrations you have cited in support of your dis-bolief are all 

unhappy because wholly inapplicable. A man is not necessarily non-violent 
because he lays down arms. Tne Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians and the Poles 
may have all acted most wisely but certainly not non-violently. If they could 
put up successful armed resistance, they would have done so and would have 
deserved well of their countrymen. Nor is it for me to blame them for sub- 
mission when resistance became vain. It was, however, in order to meet such 
contingencies and in order to enable even the physically weakest persons not to 
feel powerless against physically strong persons fully armed with the modern 
weapons of destruction that Batyagraha was discovered and applied in 

South Africa in 1907. And it has since been successfully applied under varying 
and even baffling circumstances. You will please excuse me for refusing to draw 
a distinction in kind between the forces I nave had to cope with hitherto and 
what I may have to cope with, if the Fuhrer attacked India. The prosjiect of 
his killing every Batyagrahi causes neither terror nor despair. If India has to 

f o through such a puigatory and if a fair number of Batyagrahis face the 
'uhrer’s army and die without malice in their breasts, it would be a new 
experience for him. Whether he responds or not, 1 am quite clear that these 
Batyagrahis facing the army will go down to history as heroes and heroines at 
least equal to those of whom we learn in fables or cold history. 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty or non- 
violence of my companions. You are entitled to throw the Poona resolution in 
my face. I have already confessed that the Poona resolution would not have 
been passed but for my momentary weakness. As to the want of honesty or 
defective non-violence, 1 can only say that the future alone will show whether 
Batyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true as human beings can be. 
I can only assert that every care has been taken in making the selection to 
ensure a fair standard of non-violence. I admit, however, that hypocrites have 
undoubtedly crept in. But I entertain the belief that vast majority will be found 
to be true. The Congress president has been frank enough to define the 
limitations of his non-violence. But so far as I know his mind— and nobody 
does if I do not — his non-violence will be proof against any temptation within 
the limits defined by him. 

I should undertake to engage in non-violent resistance to the Fuhrer if I 
had companions with the Maulana Baheb’s circumscribed belief. Whether 
such non-violence can stand the test or not is a moot question, I have achieved 
success till now with such material. 

You are incorrect in attributing to me a demand for unfettered liberty of the 
press or speech. What I have said if that there should be unfettered liberty 
provided that it is not inconsistent with non-violence. You say that Congress 
ministers’ restrictive action went beyond the proviso. If it did, it was certainly 
against the declared Congress policy and can be no guide or criterion for me. 

The unkindest cut is contained in the insinuation that my demand for free speech, 
subject to the proviso mentioned, was a device for squeezing political concessions 
from the British. There would be nothing politically wrong ir political concessione 
were demanded even at the point of civil disobedience. But it is a matter of public 
knowledge that the Poona resolution has lapsed. And in so far as I am concerned, 
it remains lapsed so long as the war lasts. Civil disobedience would certainly be 
withdrawn if free speech is genuinely recognised and the status quo restored. I 
have never stated during previous movements that they were likely to be long 
drawn out. But I have done so this time because I believe that there can be no 
Battlement with the CongresB short of complete independence during the pendency 
of the war, for the eimple reason that the Congress cannot commit itself to active 
help in the war with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the policy 
of non-violence which the Congress has pursued for the last 20 years and 
independence cannot come through any settienient while the war lasts. 'J'herefore so 
far as I know the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in 
non-violence, llie Congress demand concerns all persons and parlies. 

You aBk me in the face of ail these facts whether it is fair or morally ri^^hi 
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to pursue his (my) present campaign. You have answered the question yourself 
in the negative. But I may not accept your answer. In the first place, as shown 
above, I do not subscribe to your facts. Secondly, to accept your answer will be to 
declare my utter insolvency. 1 would be untrue to the faith 1 have unwaveringly 
held now for nearly half a century in the eflicacy of non-violence. I may seemingly 
fail, but even at the risk of being coropletly misunderstood 1 must live and act 
according to my faith and belief that I am serving India, Britain and humanity. I 
do not wish well to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish well to 
Britain at the expense of Germany. Hitlers will come and go. Those who believe 
that when the Fuhrer dies or is defeated his spirt will die, err grievously. What 
matters is how we react to such spirit— violently or non-violenlly. If we react 
violently, we feed that evil spirit. If we act non-violently we sterilise it. 

You ask me to devote myself to internal unity. Well, my passion for it is as 
old as that for non-vioience. Indeed, my first non-violent experiment outside the 
the domestic circle was to promote that unity. And I had considerable success. 
I ask you therefore to believe mo that my effort for unity is not suspended but 
intensified by the present movement. The great beauty of non-violent effort lies 
in the fact that its failure can only harm those who are in it, while its success 
is sure to promote all round good. 

Sevagranit 10-2-194L 

11.— Jail Interview with the Congress President 

I must warn the public against journalistic flights of imagination. No 

importance need be attached to my visits to 8ir Tej lUhadur Bapru and there 
meeting quite accidentally Kunwar Bir Jagdishprasad, then Pandit Malaviyaji and 
the morning following f5hri Vijaya Luxmi Pandit and finally Maulana Saheb 

Abul Kalam Azad. They were all of them friendly visits wholly iinarranged when 
I left Bevagram for Allahabad. I had gone for one mission and that alone. 
"What little other work I did was purely accidental. I refer to my meeting 

some students and Garhwali workers. Bir Tej Bahadur 1 went to see because 

he was ailing. We are old friends. JJe was to have come to see me but 

when I heard that he was ill I insisted on going to him. No doubt, we talked 
about the political situation and even more about the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
Sir Jagdish who dropped in and who was to dine at Bir Tej Bahadur’s joined 
the conversation. But not the slightest political importance attaches to these 
conversations. We talked as individuals and not with regard to any mission* Sir 
Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not) to end the present deadlock. He would give 

any thing to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. He ascribes to me over-much 

capacity for bringing about unity. Bir Jagdish is no less anxious. But the 

talks were no more than a friendly interchange of views. As to the visit to 
Malaviyaji Maharaj the same thing happened He has aged. He ought not to 
talk about current events. He is too weak. But the country’s affairs are his 
daily food. He will cease to think about them when he ceases to ead and think 
of the Bhagwat and Gita. 'J'hese things are the breath of his life and they will 
stop with the stoppage of his last breath. Who knows but that he will 
take them where the disembodied spirit goes ? It was a privilege to meet these 
friends but our talks have no bearing on the political situation in the country. And 
there could be none in the purely prison visits to the Maulana and Shri Vijaya 
Luxmi Pundit. 

I know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the public devour them show their desire for communal unity and a 
solution of the political deadlock. But mere desire will take us no nearer its 
fulfilment. For fulfilment can only come through common action on the part of 
those who share the desire. All are searching for common action. Speculation 
interferes with the search. So far as the Congress is concerned its policy and 
action based thereon are well-known. It is gross misrepresentation to suggest that 
the Congress is out for securing terms for itself. Freedom of speech is for all even 
as independence will be for all. The contents of the latter will be decided not by 
the Congress but by the vote of all. And if it is to be achieved non-violently it 
follows that the mere vote of the majority will have little play. The charter of 
independence must be the product of the willing consent of the minorities and 
other relevant interests which are not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass 
of Indian humanity. 

Bo this as it may in order that all the units may have full freedom of 
expression e\en against the war itself the Congress has embarked upon Civil 
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Disobedience. That is the contribution of the Congress to the fulfilment of the 
common desire. As an effort in direct action it must hold the field till a better 
is found. 

Strong objection has been raised against my interpertation of the Bombay 
resolution. I regard it as a true interpretation. But it is that of an individual. 
I have no authority from the Congress to interpret or vary the Congress resolutions. 
That is essentially the function of the President, the Working Committee and 
finally the A. I. C. 0. The only authority I have is to conduct the campaign of 
Civil Disobedience. But when the time for settlement comes it will be for the 
Working Committee to decide what the terms shall be. My contribution will be 
confined to advising the Committee. The Working Committee may reject the inter* 
pretation I have given. It or the A. I. C. C. may even alter the resolutions they 
nave passed. Meanwhile let every one whether Congressmen or others be guided 
by the Bombay resolution and not by mv interpretation. I have therefore, failed 
to understand the consternation created by my statement that there can be no 
settlement short of independence during the pendency of the war, 

Seva gram 6-3-4 1, 


12.— National Week, April 6—13, 1941 

The National Week will be soon upon us. Its observance has a double purpose 
(1) to achieve self-purification through fasting on the 6th and 13ih April and (2) to 
increase mass consciousness by greater concentration on constructive work. Ihe 
sixth of April 1919 saw exhibition of a sudden and unexpectedly high spirit of 
Bwadeshi and mass manifestation of communal unity and a determination on the 
part of Congress Hindus to get rid of the canker of untouchability from Hinduism. 
Dwadeshi centred itself on Khadi as it was the central village industry of a 
universal character. During the twenty years since 1919 the constructive programme 
has widened. The other village industries have found expression through the 
A.I.V.I.A. Education has been linked with the villagers through Hindustani 
Talimi Sangha. There has been greater concentration on impressing women in the 
national service and therefore regarding them as valued co*workeiB on a par with 
men. The widening and working of the constructive programme is the only way 
in which active non-violence can express itself. Civil disobedience comes, if it must, 
at the end of the constructive programme, never in the beginning. We saw 
through experience that we had to retrace our steps in 1919 as Civil resistance had 
been resorted to without preparation through constructive service. Disobedience of 
laws can never be civil unless the resisters have learnt the art of voluntary 
obedience. This is impossible without tangible, co-operative work reauiring exact 
discipline and voluntary and whole hearted obedience to rules and regulations. 

Civil resistance is merely lawful and obligatory only in some cases whereas 
constructive work is obligatory on all who belong to a non-violent organisation. 
And civil resistance can be effective only when it Is backed by constructive effort 
on a mass scale. Success of civil resistance can be measured by the success of 
constructive effort. Therefore I hope that all Congress workers will during the 
National week 6th to 13th April devote their time to the constiuctive programme. 
Khadi and other village industries have always played a prominent part in the 
programme. For all voung and old, men and women, can take part in it and the 
worK can be measured in arithmetical terms. It is to be hoped that the response 
will be much greater than ever before. 

13.— Talk with the “Times of India's*' Special Correspondent 

I have very carefully listened to the advance press copy of ‘The Times of 
India's" leading article which must have appeared this morning in Bombay. I 
acknowledge the friendly tone of the article, and I wish I could have given an 
encouraging reply ; but I cannot. 

I adhere to all that I said at the initiation of the struggle. When I launched 
out, I had no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening. It was conceived 
to be, and it remains a silent declaration of unquenchable faith in the power of 
non-violence even in the midst of circumstances so terrible and so baffling as face 
the world today. 

I believe more in the efficacy of the incalculable force of an inscrutable 
Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated and calculable forces that the 
combined powers of destruction can bring into play on this little planet. That 
incalculable force has somehow or the other to act through human agency. How 
and when I cannot say. Whether that agency is the Congress or not, i cannot 
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»ay. I proceed upon the faith that today the Congress is the only organisation, 
however imperfect, however wanting in faith as an organisation, still the only 
organisation that stands defiantly for peaceful measures. 

That being my position, so far as I am concerned, there is no drawing back. 
Whether civil disobedience is offered by one or many is of no moment, ft must 
continue against all odds. Congressmen can certainly repudiate it in more ways 
than one. It will ^en cease to be an organisational movement, and therefore I will 
admit it will cease to be effective in any shape or form. But I would bo content if 
I still retain the faith to be the solitary witness of the power of non-violence. 

I must resolutely deny that tnis movement, whether in conception or in 
execution, is communal or anti-Muslim or anti-English. There is sufficient pidence 
for those who want to notice it to show that extraordinary precaution is being 
taken to ke^ the movement within limits and absolutely innocuous. 

Many Government people have admitted that it is wholly ineffective according 
to their conce])tion. The writer of the article has said as much from his standpoint. 
And both are right. It was never intended that it would create an appreciable 
impression upon the war effort, but it is a moral, and from that standpoint a 
grand protest against the conduct of the war in the name of a free people. It is 
a token of the yearning of a political organisation to achieve the freedom of 
350,000,000 people through purely non-violent effort and therefore to affect the 
future destiny of the world. Again an ambitious claim, but it is there. 

If I can liclp it, the Congress will disdain freedom at the sacrifice of a 
single legitimate interest that is consistent with the interests of the dumb 
millions, whether they are Hindus, Muslims or others. I must deny that if the 
C ongresB had held on to Office in the seven provinces the Pakistan cry would 
have been less loud than it is today ; but the giving up of office had an infinitely 
more moral basis than the avoidance of a tussle with Muslim interests or any 
other interests. The fundamental basis was Indians dissociation from the war 
effort to which it was never invited to be party. This is putting it in its lowest 
term and in bald political language. As you know, my own basis is still more 
abstract, still more moral and still more universal, but on that account nonetheless 
real or less practical. 

I make bold to say that when the clash of arms has ceased and we have 
settled down to peace, permanent or impermanent, history will record that the 
Congress fight in its totality was a supremely moral fight and free from any 
injury to man^s dignity. 

To conclude this very unsatisfactory reply, as it would appear, to a friendly 
gesture. I want to plead one thing. Would friends ask me at this supreme 

moment in the liies of the world and my own life, to deny a faith that has 

sustained me for nearly half a century ? And let me interpolate one thought, 

however unwelcome it may be. I am convinced that if Britain will only be true to 

India then, whether the Congress withdraws the struggle or not, everything can be 
settled satisfactorily But unfortunately British statesmen have chosen the wrong 
path and have put imaginary obstacles in the way of India’s freedom. But that 
IS a chapter on which I have no desire to dilate. 

Wardhat l9-4^1d4U 

14,— Communal Riots 

Hindu Muslim riots that hove broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My grief however is special. 
The Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days. 

We have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places. Arson, 
loot and killing of innocent people including children have been common in almost 
all the places. Thousands have run away from tlieir homes for fear of their lives. 

Congress influence was not to be measured by the number of members on the 
Congress register but by its leavening quality. It ^s been shown clearly that the 
influence is negligible in riots ana the like. Individual cases apart, the Congress 
produced little or no influence over either tlie Muslims or the Hindu s in the affected 
areas. From the accounts rei'cived it seems tliat Muslim fanatics in Dacca and 
Ahmedabad did their worst in inflicting damage on Hindu property by looting and 
burning with a deliberation that showed premeditation. Hindus, instead of boldly 
standing up and facing the mischief-makers, fled in their thousands from the danger 
eone. Ana where they did not, they were as barbarous as the assailants. These 
were all untouched by tne Congress non-violence. And yet these are the men who 
form the bulk of the Congress meetings. 
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If the Congress has no control over the masses on such occasions, there is not 
much value in Congress non-violence as a positive force. The Congress cannot take 
charge of the Government if the British suddenly withdraw. They are not likdy 
to do so without a desperate effort. But British valour cannot make Congressmen 
brave or fit for shouldering the responsibility of Government. 

At the present moment the British Government is preoccupied. It is a marvel 
how they hold sway over four hundred million people. Their amazing self-confidence 
and their skill in the use of destructive weapons enable them to hold India in 
bondage. But they may not be expecterl to keep the peace even to the extent they 
do in normal times. Tney will ensure their control anyhow but they will allow us 
to ii\\ one another and come in oaJy when that control is in danger. 

Congressmen’s course is clear. They must examine the contents of their 
non-violence. If it does not go as far as the regulation of inter-communal and 
such other relations, it is of no use for the acquisition of Independence. I prophesy 
that without pervasive non-violence of the brave, when the question of real transfer 
of power comes, it won't be the Congress who will have tlie privilege and the 
responsibility of delivering the goods. The power will descend to those who are able 
to make effective use of violence. 

In Europe two forces, equally matched in destructive skill and bravery, are ranged 
against one another. The goal before both is domination. In spite of all the 
will in the world I have found no difference in kind between the two. The 
difference in degree does not interest me. The British heel is bad enough for me. 
As a man wedded to independence and non-violence, I must fight Nazism and 
Fascism equally with the enslaving British Imperialism. But has the Congress 
really the non-violent strength even to fight this imperialism which we know 
through and through ? Hitherto it was a case of seizing power bit by bit. But 
every Indian politician knows that there never was the slightest move on the 
part of the British to part with real power. And now we have it in its nakedness 
from Mr. Amery that we may expect no such thing peacefully from British 
authority. We have to fight for it either violently or non- violently, whether it is 
the Congress or the League or the Hindu Mahasabha that fights for it. I am 
satisfied that the two sectional organisations will never win Independence for the 
masses, Hindu, Muslim, Christian, feJikh, Parsi, Jew. The Congress is the only 
organisation that has laboured for national solidarity from the beginning. But 
that labour will be vaiu if the Congress does not prove true to its trust. I do 
not mind Congressmen changing their creed in spite of majjy leaders being in 
jail or openly leaving the Congress. I can see my way to rebuilding the 
Congress with five true men with whom there is neither Hindu nor Muslim nor 
any other. Religion is a personal matter. It ought not to affect the political field. 

Tlien what should a Congressman do ? He must resolutely refuse to take 
sides and defend with his life and without the use of violence the person who ia 
ill distress as did for instance three women in Ahraedabad. I have no doubt 
there are many such individual instances unknown to me. Cowards will never , 
bring peace or independence. He must therefore tell the masses never to fly from ^ 
danger and that if they cannot follow his way they must defend themselves in 
the best way they can. What is required is a brave heart— a possession which 

is in nobody’s giving and which therefore can never be taken away. He must 

instil into his neighbours the lesson that even violence can be both decent and 
indecent. It is no bravery to kill unawares an innocent person because he does 
not belong to one's religion or to burn his property Those who do so disgrace 
their religion and themselves and positively mar the effort for Independence. 

Let me give some further illustrations of what a Congressman should do in 
given circumstances. 

A Congressman has no enemy. While he will not seek the protection of 

the police or the military, he will not interfere with them in the performance of 

their duty but he will not hesitate to lose his life if need be in checking them 
when they are partial or exceeding their authority. This will appear a dangerous 
doctrine But it is not if it is enforced fully. For if the Congressman concerned 
has erred, he will be the sufferer and not the police or the military. I know 
that a youngman bwause he was brave, by timely interference, saved perhaps a 
hundred lives by simply holding the bridle of an officer's horse and telling him 
in firm accents, that he may not give the order to fire and that he — the youngman 
—would reason with the crowd and disperse them 

Supposing there is a Hindu procession which has a right to pass through 
a Muslim locality and a Congressman has no influence over eitneri he will 
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still givo his life in begging a passage from the opposing Muslims. The 
immediate result may be zero. But the Congressman will have left a legacy 
of non-violent braverv. It will be good practice in non-violencce. Let us learn 
from the British people the art of recklessly losing life and property. The same 
rule applies to a Muslim procession passing through a Hindu locality. We shall 
never learn the art of mutual forbearance and toleration till some of us, though 
perfectly innocent, have staggered Indian humanity by losing our lives. 

A crowd is bent upon setting on fire the property of one community or 
another or desecrating a mosque or temple. Congressmen whether one or many 
will give their lives to prevent mob fury. 

A stray man attempts to stab a passer-by. At the risk of his life, a 
Congressman will pluck the knife out of the hands of the would-be miscreant. 

Congressmen may gasp on reading this note and particularly the illustra- 
tions and say ‘impossible*, well, attainment of independence is still more im- 
possible whether by violent or non-violent means. But what seems impossible 
to one lacking faith will become possible to those who have faith. And it is 
said that faith can move mountains. I know this, that neither independence nor 
communal unity is possible without ample sacrifice, bravery and self-confidence 
which is but another name for faith. 

Savagram, 4-5‘i94l, 


15.— Bihar Riots 


1 have just read an account of the unfortunate riots in Bihar, As soon as 
a wire was received on the 3rd instant by Rajcndra Babu from Shri 
Bachidanand Singh that a dangerous situation was developing in Bihar, he 
responded by hastening to Bihar. 

The account of the riots makes painful reading. I have studied the various 
statements regarding them also. Rajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put in the 
whole of his weight h\ favour of sanity and peace. This is his first wire to me 
after reaching there : “Situation improving but still panicky uncertain. Mathura- 
babu, Shah Sahib touring myself proceeding with volunteers’*. I know that he 
will give a good account of himself. Peace will somehow be restored if it has not 
been already by the police and the military. But this can only be a super- 
imposed peace. Rajendra Babu’s as every Congressman's and for that matter 
every sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of the riots. Unless this is 
done, there is no likelihood of permanent peace. I observe that the riots started 
with the resentment over the observances of the anti-Pakistan Day. Pakistan 
and Anti-Pakistan observances and the like have come to stay. As national 
consciousness grows and ambitions rise righ, such observances will multiply. 
But why can we not conduct ourselves decently inspite of these ? Why 
should we be so utterly intolerant as not to suffer one another’s views ? And 
then why should wc show our intolerance as if we were savages ? 

1 am quite convinced that the chief burden for the voluntary preservation 
of peace lies on the shoulders of the Congress, the ohiest, the best organised and 
the most popular organisation in India. It must be admitted that the vast majority 
of Congress members are Hindus and Bihar is a predominantly Hindu province. 
Therefore it should he comparatively easier for the Congress to ensure peace 
there without the aid of the police and the military. It should be a point of 
honour for the stronger party to protect the weak against harm to life or 
property. It is a difficult task but it has got to be tackled. When I lay this 
burden on the Congress, I do not mean to suggest that the Congress alone should 
or can do it. The Congress has to invoke the assistance of all parties, the 
Muslim Ijeague. the Hindu Mahasabha and others. Each may have its political 
programme. But if we are not intent upon imposing our respective programme 
on the opponents iJy force of arms, expressed today through goondaism, surely 
we may all agree that we shall settle all our differences through negotiation and 
peaceful effort including arbitration. The Congress may fail to produce joint 
action. If so, it will be a noble failure. It must, however, continue to work 
even single handed, if its non-violence has any meaning in it. 

At present Bihar is the province that can lead the way and set the 
example. Rajendra Babu has a gentle and unique hold in his province such as 
no other leader has. He is the hero of the earth-quake days when the whole 
of India put its trust in him. May he have too the privilege of being thQ 
messenger of peace in Bihar and through Bihar may be throughout India. 

Sevagramt 7 •6-41* 
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16. Correspondence with Shri K, M. Munsui 

Shri K. M. Miinshi wrote to me the enclosed from Naini Tal to which I 
sent a reply in Gujarati of which the original and translation are herewith 
enclosed. In pursuance of the correspondence Shri K. M. Munshi came to me as 
soon as it was possible after his return to Bombay. In the course of the discus- 
sion I discovered that whilst he accepted in the abstract the principle of Ahimsa 
with all its implications he felt the greatest difficulty in acting upto it, the 
more so as with his intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure that he could 
not carry the Hindus with him, much less the Muslims and others. He knew 
that the numerous Hindus who were under his influence would look to him 
for guidance and would seek his advice. He saw no way of convincing them 
that they could defend themselves through Ahimsa. As a political weapon 
therefore of immediate use in the midst of the riots which looked more like a 
miniature civil war, he could not make any effective use of Ahimsa. With him 
the question was not one of interpretation of Congress resolutions but of being 
truthful to himself and to the country. In view therefore of the following 
resolution passed at Poona by the A.I.C.C. explaining the Wardha statement, I 
advised him that the only dignified and brave course for him was to resign from 
the Congress and attain freedom of action unhampered by restrictions entailed 
by the Congress non-violence : 


The Poona Resolution 

“The A.I.C.C. has considered the statement issued by the Working Committee 
from Wardha on June 21, 1640 and confirms it. The A.I.C.C. is of the opinion 
that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is unable, 
in the present circumstances, to declare that the principle should be extended to 
free India’s national defence. 

“The A.I.C.C. desire to affirm that the Congress organisation should continue 
to be conducted on the principle of non violente and all Congress volunteers are 
bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of their duty and 
no Congress Volunteers Organisation can be formed or maintained except on that 
basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence with which 
Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to non violence.’^ 

I told him that there came a time in every Congressman’s life when being 
a Congressman dragged him down. That was when there was conflict between 
thought and action. For the spring of non-violent action was non-violent thought. 
If the latter was absent the former had subjectively little or no value. Therefore 
it was good for him, the Congress and the country that he should resign and 
mould his action from moment to moment as he thought proper. Ancf by his 
action he would open the door for those Congressmen to resign whose practice 
could not accord with their thought. The Congress was conceived to be a 
non-violent and truthful organisation in which there should be no place for those 
who could not honestly conform to these two conditions. Strange as it might 
appear the practice of non-violence seemed more difficult than of truth. For the 
fruits of untruth were more indetectable than those of violence. 

My advice appealed to Shri Munshi. And he has decided to accept it. He 
will go because he could not be disloyal to the Congress he has so long served. 
And it does not at all follow that his resignation means that from being a meek 
and mild man he suddenly becomes a fierce man vowing vengeance on those 
whom he may consider to be opponents or that he becomes a communal anti- 
nationalist. 1 have no doubt that for him every non-Hindu whose only home 
is India is as much Indian as a Hindu born and bred in india. I con fsjra tula te 
him upon taking the step he will and I have every hope that his resignatioD 
from the Congress will enable him to utilise his faculties so as to make a decisive 
contribution towards the the establishment of lasting peace in Bombay. 

Sevagram, S5-6-1941. 

Staff Houae^ Naini Tal^ 26th May. 1941 

My dear Bapu : 

Please excuse the language, but as my thoughts have, in this instance, taken 
shape in English, they had best be expressed through that medium. 

I am seriously perturbed since yesterday morning, when I read your letter 
to Shri Bhogilal Lala in the morning papers. I will quote two material paras : 

(1) “Those (Congressmen) who favour violenC-wsistance (by way of self- 
24 
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defence) must get out of the Conpjress and shape their conduct just as they think 
fit and guide others accordingly.” 

(2) ‘ A Congressman may not directly or indirectly associate himself with 
gymnasia where training in violent resistance in given.” 

Forgive me, if I cannot reconcile myself to these injunctions. 

Since Pakistan has been in action at Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay and other 
places it is clear that such riots are going to be the normal feature of our life for 
some years. If the war comes to Indians frontiers or the British machinery of 
maintaining order weakens they will perhaps grow more frequent and intense. If a 
division of India is sought to ne enforced, by internal or external agencies, through 
organised violence, if life, home and shrine and the honour of women is threatened 
by goondaism, organised resistance in self-defence appears to me to be a paramount 
and unalienable cluty. whatever the form such resistance may take. 

Do you include, the Akhadas in the “(fymnesia where training in violent 
resistance is given”? I may inform you that for the last over fifteen years I have 
been associated with the Akhada movement in the Presidency both directly and 
indirectly. 1 presided over two Conferences— one at Bombay and the other at 
Poona — to organise it on a systematic line. T have still unofiicial connection with 
several Akhadas. I deem them an essential machinery for training our race in the 
arts of self-defence. During the last many years, they have played a great part in 
giving. to us some self-confidence to resist goondaism. 

Inspite of great efforts which I have made since yesterday I have failed to 
convince myself that my views as expressed in an article I wrote a fortnight ago 
and published in Hocial Welfare of the 22nd require a revision. 

I am sending you a coi>y of the article for ready reference. Since I came to 
}0U in 1030, you have been more to me than a political leader ; Yon have been to 
the whole of our family a father ; you have been a beacon for the last ten years, 
lighting us on the path of the little spirituality that I can lay claim to. Hence, 
the pain 1 feel in confessing that 1 have searched in vain for a way out of this 
conflict. 

I can, of course, keep quiet or can acquiesce in what you say ; or can for fear 
of losing my Congress association and yonr confidence— both precious possessions of 
my life— voice your sentiments, and go my way or do nothing. But something in 
mo rebels against such a course. You have been to me the embodiment of truth, 
and I would lose my self-respect, my right to pray to God, if I pretend to follow 
you with such mental reservations. 

I cannot ])lcdge myself not to preach, help, organise or sympathise with 
organised resistance to violence in self-defence by all possible means. I do not 
want to be dishonest to myself, nor to the country, whose integrity is now threate* 
ned. Nor, believe me, do I desire to deny myself your insuiration and guidance. 

In this dilemma, please let mo know what I should ao. 

Yours. 

(tSd.) K. M. Munshi. 

The Mahatma’s Reply 


Sevagram, May 29, 1941, 

My dear Munshi : 

I have your transparent letter. I don’t mind your having written it in English. 
I would not for a moment tolerate your suppressing your thoughts or simply, 
parroting ray views. It would not become either of us. 

You have the fullest liberty of thought and expression. If there is an error, 
there is nothing to prevent us from correcting it. But do remember that non- 
violent resistance is far superior to violent resistance. And if that is so, how can a 
votary of non-violence resort to violence ? I have already made it absolutely clear 
that violent resistance becomes the duty of those who have no faith in non-violence. 

But I would ask you not to worry about these things while you are there. Go 
to Kosani and soothe your eyes with the darshnn of the Dhavalgiris snows. Do 
stay there longer, if you must, for the sake of your eyes. There is no hurry at all. 
This work will be there awaiting you no matter when you return after full recovery. 
Do come on your return to Bombay. 

Bapd’s Blessings. 

Statement of Shri Munshi 


I had the benefit of detailed discussion with Gandhiji and many friends on 
the present situation in the country. After mature deliberation I feel that the 
intereets of the country demand that with my views on the question of self-defence 
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I should not continue any longer to be a member of the Congress. Any other 
course would neither be honourable for me nor fair to the country or the 
Congress. 

Gandhiji would not think of my offering satyagraha, in the present uncertain 
and enfeebled condition, of my health. 1 could not think of working a ‘Peace 
Brigade* in Bombay, not having the requisite spiritual strength. At the same time 
to pursue any work other than that of helping to arrest the progress of the blood 
fued that is going on before one’s eyes is flying away from duty. I feel that in 
the dark days which lie ahead of India I would be of no use to the country 
unless I pursued the path of duty in the light which God has been pleased to 
vouchsafe to me. 

This decision has been rendered rather difficult by the personal bond which 
subsists between Gandliiji and several leading Congressmen on the one hand and 
myself, but 1 would not be worthy of their confidence if I remained in the 
Congress with a mental reservation on the cardinal point of Congress faith as 
Gandhiji understands it. My only satisfaction has been that Gandhiji, with his 
usual generosity, has helped me to reach a decision which is consistent with my 
own view as to the direction in which my immediate duty lies. 

IV.—PUNJAB Affairs 

When Mian Saheb Iftikhar-Ud-din, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee and Dr. Gopichand were with me the other day Mian Saheb 
told me that there was some misunderstanding among some Congressmen about 
certain things which required clearing. 1 should have dealt with them earlier. 
But pressure of work and my limited capacity for disposal are responsible for the 
delay. I take them up now. 

When the Pjunjab Bar patriotically took up the honourable role of amicus 
curiae and decidea to bring before their lligh Court for revision the cases of 
satyagrahis in which in their opinion obvious injustice was done. I was delighted, 
not for the sake of the relief such revision might bring, but for the sake of the 
Punjab Bar and of purity of justice. Whilst satyagrahis must be indifferent to 
the sentences pronounced against them, they must welcome exposure of injustice 
especially when it is brought about at the instance of disinterested parties. When, 
therefore, Ismet Begum wired and wrote to me that her husband was much 
displeased and disturbed over the prospect of revision, 1 urged her not to interfere 
and asked her to tell her husband that there was nothing wrong about the revision 
and that if he was discharged it would bo o])en to him to offer civil disobedience 
again. Of course, the matter wears a different and ugly aspect when satyagrahi 
prisoners request the amicus curiae that they should take up their (pri8oner*B) 
cases. Huch conduct would be quite countrary to the satyagraha code. 

Complaints are being made in several parts as in the Punjab that the new 
lists of satyagrahis are not being passed as fast they are sent. There is no lack of 
despatch in the Punjab or any other province as to the lists. But I am in no 
hurry to pass them. 1 repeat for the thousandth time that the present civil disobe- 
dience is not only not designed to embarrass authoiity but care is being taken as 
far as possible to avoid all embarrassment. The merit as also the strength of the 
struggle consists in reducing embarrassment to the minimum whilst the British 
are engaged in a deadly life and death war. Moreover, since our struggle is going 
to be indefinitely prolonged—l give no less" than five years, —theie need be no 
hurry to fill the jails. Mere tilling of jails can bring us no nearer our freedom 
than we are now. The virtue lies in the people learning through the restricted 
civil disobedience the necessity of discipline, suffering and self-saciifice. Everv 
true example of satyagraha acts as a leaven working itself in the mass mind. 
During the initial stages 1 was purposely lax in scanning the lists. The result 
was that many crept in who bad done no constructive work. Some had even no 
faith in it. These are a burden on the organisation and positively binder the 
march to freedom. I have said repeatedly that constructive work is the foundation 
for civil disobedience. It promotes discipline and conduces to the growth of non- 
violence in the worker. As time advances Congressmen must therefore expect 
increasing stiffness on my part. The conditions will be the same. Buiclness will 
be the same. Strictness will be confined to the enforcement. This is but natural 
if we are to grow from strength to strength and if we are to make the struggle 
increasingly purer. I can conduct it on no other terms. 

Then Mian Saheb mentioned to me that some Congressmen had adversely 
criticised his move for achieving among all parties in the Punjab agreement about 
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cschewine goondaism in the pursuit of their respective programmes. When the 
Mian Baheb told me that there was just a possibility of such an effort succeeding 1 
at once told him to make it and suspend for the time being his own civil disobe- 
dience and of those whose assistance he might consider necessary for the arduous 
task. Some Congressmen seem to have taken exception that Mian Baheb bad invited 
to his meeting non-Congressmen and even communal leaders. The objectors forget 
that it is the essence of Mian Saheb's move to bring together all the opposite 
elements and see whether they could agree to eschew goondaism for the achieve- 
ment of their respective purposes. Nor could there bo in such a meeting decisions 
by counting heads. The end contemplated could only be achieved by the willing 
consent of the parties. In any event Congressmen should know that Mian Saheb 
has undertaken this difficult mission in consultation with me and with my whole 
hearted consent. I hope that he will receive the closest co-operation of all 
Congressmen. 

He is impatient to offer civil disobedience. As the head of the Congress in 
the Punjab he thinks that his primary duty is to offer civil disobedience. I have 
told him that there is no such universal rule. On the contrary it is his clear 
duty and of those whom he may select to refrain so long as he and they feel that 
they can contribute their mite to the attempt to eradicate goondaism. 

There remains the question of those who were prematurely released owing to 
the Punjab High Court decision about the insufficiency for the purpose of convic- 
tion of mere notices to offer civil disobedience. When I learnt about the decision 
I had informed Mian Saheb that he should not be in a hurry to send them to jail 
and that when he paid his contemplated visit to Sevagram I should discuss the 
question with him and decide. He came and I advised that tliose who were not 
wanted for the peace move should re-offer civil disobedience. 

Sevagram, 6-7-194U 

18.— “Kuadi Jagat’' 

The sphere of *Kbadi JagaP is co-extensive with that of the activities of the 
All India Spinners’ Association. Theoretically speaking the activities of the A. I. 
S. A. are unlimited. At present it provides employment to 224,421 8])innerB, of 
whom 107, 090 arc Hindus, and 50,425 are Muslims, along with 20,043 other 
artisans, such as ginners, carders, dyers, w'eavers and washermen. The A. I. S. A. 
represents all those Hindus, Musalmans and others who are engaged in the various 
processes involved in the production of Kliadi, as also those who use Kliadi. 
Although these i^eople are at present a mere drop in the ocean of Indian humanity 
they are numerous enough to be scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. The A. I. S. A. is entirely a }>hilanthropic institution. It is the largest 
institution of its kind in India and perhaps in the world. If the expectations 
formed about this institution materialise, the A, I. S. A. should represent the whole 
of the dumb and semi-starved milions of India. And if that event comes about 
it would roju’csent the aspirations of the whole of submerged world. The bloody 
massacre going on in the iirescnt war is probably a demonstration of the fact that 
industrialism will lead the world to destruction in the end. Enlightened revival of 
handicrafts alone can save it. Hut hero I am talking of the futiiie and (lod alone 
knows wlmt the future has in store for us. All the same there is such a thing in 
the world as human endeavour and tlic endeavour of the A. I. vS. A. is to propagate 
the spirit of Khadi throughout India. Then alone can we get rid of the grinding 

E aiiperism of India’s masses. The word Khadi must ho taken in its wider sense 
ere. For such extensive work, we require a much greater number of workers than 
have been hitherto available. Those who are aleady engage<i in this work have to 
cultivate greater capacity for sacrilice. They must c'ulti\ate the habit of study in a 
Bcientilic spirit. Their knowledge must be steadily progressive. 

The wheel is the centre of tliis activity because it alone can give employment 
and living to the millions of women. The wheel includes the Takli. It is not to 
be taken merely as thg widow’s main stay. It has been conceived as a symbol of 
India’s economic uplift, Hindu-Muslim unity and therefore even of her independence 
in terms of her millions. Thus the science of Khadi is a loHy study. Many 
experts arc required to dedicate their energies in an organised manner for 
furtherance of the cause. These include economists as well as highly skilled 
mechanics. A mason can build a village house, out it requires an engineer to plan 
and build a bjg building or a big dam. Much more talent, knowledge, application 
and research are required to improve the village implements than to Duild a bridge 
on the Ganges. When we are able to attract people of this type by our renunciation 
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and methodical research, we will able to make rapid and far reaching progress, not 
till then. 

Looking at it from this point of view ‘Khadi Jagat' is not an insignificant 
venture. It was because I regarued it as an ambitious venture that I supported 
the proposition of undertaking it. I hope, therefore, all the articles published 
in this magazine will be of the required standard and be erncstly studied by the 
A. I. S. A. workers, and those interestc<l in the iq^ift of the villages. 

One thing I must not omit. The Association^as increased the wages of tlie 
spinners without any demand from the spinners tlrcmselvett and in utter disregard 
of the market wages. This will be always looke<l upon as a creditable adventure for 
the A. I. S. A. Khadi lovers have helped the Association in this philantlirapic 
move. The piice of Khadi was bound to go up, but these friends willingly paid 
the extra price. Consequently, Khadi workers have a double duty to discharge. 
They must see that in the first place the spinners get the full wages according to 
the standard laid down by the A. I. B. A. Secondlv, the customer buying Khadi 
should be charged the minimum price comimtiblo with the rise in the wages. 
There should be no attempt at making profit. It at some place ])rofit8 have accrued 
they should be spent with the permission of the A. 1. S. A. in lowering the price 
of Khadi or otherwise in the interests of the poor. The progress of Khadi does not 
depend upon the ups and downs of the market. It depends upon the purity of our 
transactions. If our transactions are pure they must result in at least three 
things : 

(1) We shall attract spinners and artisans, 

(2) The number of Khadi wearers will increase and the necessary money will 
flow in, and 

( 2 ) Greater number of workers will be attracted. 

1 say this on the strength of 55 years of public service. It will be the 
endeavour of the ‘Khadi Jagat’ to achieve the three ends or in other w’ords ‘Khadi 
Jagat’ will strive to induce in the workers an ambition for greater purity, greater 
dedication and greater knowledge. 

19— Talk Between Mahatma Gandhi and the President of the 
Maharashtra P. C. C. 


Q. I. Very few names from the 3rd list of Batyagrahis from Maharashtra 
(193 out of 1,072) arc approved and permitted to offer satyagraha. This 
permission business seems to be unduly delayed, and the satyagrahis are tlius put 
to much inconvenience. 

A. I propose to introduce a change in the techniaue about the passing of 
these lists of Batyagrahis. From the date on which the name of a prospective 
satyagrahi if forwarded to me for sanction by a P. O. 0., the satyagralii concerned 
has to stop his private activities and has to devote himself wholly to the working- 
out of one or more of the items of the thirteenfold constructive programme, 
which expression is to be understood in the widest sense as explained in my 
article headed “Implications of constructive programme” in the issue of “Harijan” 
dated the 18th of August, 1940. Every prospective Batyagrahi is expected to keep 
a Log-Book (or Diary) in which he will daily enter tJie work done during tlie 
course of the day and the Log-Book shall be submitted to me through the P. C. C\ 
concerned at stated intervals, say, fornightly, or monthly. After going 
through the Diaries I shall grant permission for* Batyagraha to deserving persons. 
Others will have to follow the said course till they get j)ermiBBion. The satyagrahi 
may not expect any financial help from the Congress. I know that on this very 
strict basis the number of satyagrahis will be reduced to a very large extent but 
what I am keen on is quality and not quantity. I shall not feel sorry if the 
number is reduced to any extent. Moreover, whilst so many satyagrahis arc 
wandering about, 1 am anxious not to add to the list of wanderers. 

Q. 2. Don’t you feel that you are unfair to the prospective satyagrahis in 
prescribing such a severe preliminary test to them only, while you allowed tlieir 
predecessors in on a comparatively simpler test ? 

^ A. I don’t think I am unfair. One thing that you must remember is that 
the movement is evolving. Exigencies of the situation may demand varying 
conditions. 

(i. 3. Has the President of the P. C. C, any duty towards the Batyagrahis 
when they come out of Jail. v 

A. Yes, he certainly has. He has to ask them to repeat satyagraha and 
find themselves again in jail say, within about a week from the date of their 
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release. The P. C. Cb. need only report to me cases demanding special treatment 
and the instructions that will be issued by me in these cases should be followed 
and executed by the P. C. Cs. 

Q. 4. How long will this process go on ? 

A. Indefinitely, that is to say till we achieve our goal. Deep down in me 
there is a feeling that the struggle will become progressively fiercer and we 
must pass through all such trials. In this respect we must take a lesson from 
the British who, inspite of at^the severe losses and heavy odds against themj have 
maintained a fine morale an^lre determined to carry on. We may not do less. 

Q. 5. If any Satyagrahi, who has enrolled himself on the original basis, 
feels unable to accept the new basis, whi(‘h will be the honourable way out for 
him ? 

A. He is free to withdraw his name and there is no disgrace attaching to 
any such honest withdrawal. I must not be deceived. To deceive me is to deceive 
oneself and the nation. Every honest ])er8on can and should withdraw his name. 
He may continue to render whatever other services he can to the country. He 
does remain and does continue a Congressman as before. Congress does require 
and does appreciate his services also. But he just can not remain on the 
Batyagrahi list as it is now envisaged. 

Q. G. Can we start and develop a Volunteer organisation under the present 
circumstances ? 

A. By all means ; the only condition is that it shall be organised only on 
the basis oi non-violence, unadulterated non-violence. No triding with non-violence 
will do and therefore no laxity in that respect can be tolerated. One more 
point— the said organisation should be pro-congress and yet independent of the 
Congress. It can be allied institution like the A. I. B. A., etc. 

Q, 7. Can decent violeiu’c in self defence under emergencies by any member 
of such volunteer organisation be tolctrated as an exception ? 

A. No, it cannot be. No such exception can be contemplated or provided 
against in advance in an organistation which is started specifically on the sole basis 
or non-violence. Biich a person will have to leave the organisation. 

(i. 8. “Non-violent resistance is the best method ; failing that even violent 
docent resistance is tolerable but cowardice is unthinkable and condomnable” that is 
what you have been preaching in this respect. But what you now say does not 
square witli your above dictum. 

A. That dictum is meant for those millions that have not yet accepted the 
creed of the Congress. I cannot apply to those organisations that are founded on 
the basic creed of non-violence. Those who desire to effect a change in the basic 
creed of non-violence must cither change their General or go out of the 
organisation, 

Q. 9. The Congress being largely suspendal as an organisation, what should 
be our policy this year as regards the annual enrolment of membership ? 

A. Under the circumstances there can be no obligation to enrol membership 
in the usual manner. New applicants if they so desire, must however, be enrolled 
as members and there shouhl l>e no objection to realizing annual subscription from 
old members wlierever ])racticale. 

Ci. 10. Do you desire tlie starting of Feace-Brigades ? 

A. Certainly I do. Bometime ago (vide “Harijan” 18th June, 1938) I made 
certain concrete suggestions in that respect. I know very few will be found, at least 
in the beginning, to enlist in such an organisation. A beginning may, however, be 
made by any small number or even singly. Buch an organisation cannot be 
conducteil on the lines of democracy. It can only be a body of i)erson8 with a 
definite purpose. If the j'ioneers are the right sort of people they may gather 
followers in due course. 

Q. 11. What should be our attitude towards elections to local bodies ? 

A. As a rule elections to such bodies should not be run in the name of the 
Congress. There may be no objection to Congressmen fighting the same on their 
individual responsibility. But this is a question which can be authoritatively decided 
upon only by Rajendra Babu and Acharya Kripalani. 

ih F2. Can enrolled satyagrahis fight such elections individually ? 

A. No. I am quite clear on this point. 

Q. 13. What should be done in the case of those satyagrahis who have already 
put in their candidature for such elections ? 

A. They have either to withdraw from the election or from the satyagraha 
pledge ; they cannot retain both. 
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Q. 14. What should be the Congress attitude towards the registration of 
voters to the Legislatures— which lists are now utfder preparation— both central and 
provincial ? . , . , ^ 

A. The Congress must pay full attention to this work. Congress may not 
ignore it. 

20.— Letter to the ‘ Times oF India*’ 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
July, 31, 1941. 

Dear Sir, 

This is the concluding portion of your leaderatte in the “Times of India” 29th 
instant : “Either he has been lax in interpreting his own rules of satyagraha or he 
has been deceived by the majority of those whose names were submitted. Mr. 
Gandhi can best say which of these alternatives is the right one.” I suggest a third 
alternative. I have neither been lax in the interpretation of my rules of satyagraha 
nor have I been deceived by anyiiody. You have omitted to read one sentence in 
my admission : “it is inevitable.’' From tlic very inception of the movement in 1920 
non-violence has been a policy and not a creed. I said in Hombay speaking at 
the A. I. 0. C. meeting on the reversal of the Foona resolution that with the 
majority non-violence was a policy. The weakness was therefore inherent in the 
movement. It should not be forgotten that I am trying the great experiment of 
using non-violence for the political freedom of the country. With me no doubt 
non-violence is an end in itself, though it is also a means for the attainment of 
the freedom of the country. With the vast majority of Congressmen it is and 
must remain a means. The weakness is thus inherent though none the less 
regrettable. The marvel is that in spite of the weakness, twenty years’ experience 
has not weaned Congressmen from the non-violent policy, though it is open to 
it to change it any time. 

In the light of the information I have provided, you will perhaps admit that 
the case you have made up against the Congress and me falls to the ground. 

Yours sincerely, 
m,) M. K. Gandhi. 


21.— Statement Regarding Interview to ‘Look’ 

I have seen a press report of an interview said to have been given by rao to 
an American Magazine called “Look”. It is pure fabrication. I never knew before 
now of even the name of the Magazine. My attitude remains what I have repeate- 
dly stated. The Congress will not be satisfied with anything less than Complete 
Independence, 

Sevagram, 4-8-1941. 

22.— Order on Shri Khdrshed Behn 

Khurshed Behn Naoroji is the youngest grand daughter of the late Grand Old 
Man of India. In common with her other sisters, she has dedicated herself to the 
service of India, in truth, of humanity. She felt the call some years ago to go to 
the Frontier Province and work among the Pathans there and spread the gospel of 
non-violence. She took part also in the last civil disobedience campaign. Last time 
she was in the Frontier was in connection with dacoities and kidnappings. She is 
a brave and fearless woman, and so she had planned to work, if she could, even in 
the tribal area, and come in contact with the dacoits, and wean them irom their 
error. For months she worked within the province and was trying to cross the 
border with the permission of the Government. But she did not get the permission, 
though the authorities with whom she came in contact recognised her worth, 
transparent honesty, and utter absence of secrecy about her movement in the Fron- 
tier Province. This is clear from the letters she holds from the officials. Being 
tired of waiting she notified the Frontier Government of her intention to cross 
the border. But she was arrested, tried and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100/- or 
imprisonment for three months in default thereof. 8he preferred the latter and 
on her finishing the term of imprisonment she was externed from the Frontier 
Province, and interned in the Island of Bombay. 8he protested against the order 
and corresponded with the authorities. I give below her last letter. 

Sir Richard Tottenham, 78, Napean Sea Road, 

Addl. Secy, to the Govt, of India, Bombay, 3l8t March 1941. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Government of India order No. 75/7/41 Political (I), 
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dftted 18th February, 1941, which was served on me just before my release from 
the Peshawar Central Prison on 4lh March, 1941, I have to state as lollows : 

1 consider the lanKuat?e of the order vague and the restrictions unjustifiable 
in view of the activities in which I was engaged. I place these few facts before you. 

For nine months prior to my arrest on 4th Dec. 1940, 1 had been working 
in the Bannu District of the N. W. F. Province, trying to instil into the minas 
of the ])eople the ideal of non-violence. I went about from village to village 
meeting IMrs, Maliks, Khans, as well as dacoits— all honour to many of them who 
gave a patient hearing to my talks. I spoke to them on the cowardice, of cruelty 
of carrying away or killing defenceless men, women and children. I argued with 
dacoits and tribesmen on the inhumanity of killing one’s fellow beings. I strove 
to make villagers responsible for the collective security of the villages. I asked 
the Hindus to show more courage, and try and create a living bond of sympathy 
between themselves and their Pathan neighbours. 1 begged of the Pathans to live 
iipto their traditions of protecting the weak and opposing brute force even from 
their own kinsmen. The abovementioned facts may be verified through Government 
officials in the district concerned, in the N. W. F. Province. 

After due intimation to the authorities, I was proceeding to Walo Tangi in 
Tribal Territory on 4th Dec. 1940, to try and obtain the release of some Hindu 
kidnappers, among whom was a woman, when I was arrested. 1 had intended 
to spend some time there, if necessary, until I had accomplished ray object. 

During all ray talks, private or public, to the Frontier villagers as stated 
above, at least one C. I. D. otficer was always present and heard what I said, 
and which in all probability was reported to the Government department concerned. 

I, therefore, take the liberty to ask if my conduct or speech in the N. W. F. 
Province, such ns 1 have described, could by any stretch of imagination be 
considered to be prejudicial to the efficient prosecution of the war, to the defence 
of British India, or to the public order. 

I regard rny work in the Frontier Province to have been essentially 
humanitarian. I feel sure that I could not have been banished from the N. W. F. P. 
for the activities described by me. If the Government have information to the 
contrary, they have been entirely misled. I should be given an opportunity of 
rebutting evidence which has led to the passing of the order against me. 

May I expect an early reply ? 

Yours truly, 

Bd/-. K. A. D. Naoroji. 

The authorities turned a deaf ear to her protest. So"” she decided to break 
the order of internment if she could not get relief and consequently gave the 
following notice to the authorities ; 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your last letter after careful consideration I have failed 
to find the slightest justification for restricting me to the Island of Bombay. 

I am prepared to understand in these times of stress for the British 
Government the prevention of my entry for the time being in not entering the 
Frontier Province. But I find it hard to reconcile myself to being cooped up in 
the Island of Bombay. My whole soul rebels against what I hold to be manifestly 
unjust and wholly unnecessary. It insults my intelligence. Unless, therefore, the 
restriction order is confined only to the Frontier Province and my freedom of 
movement is left otherwise undisturbed and unless I receive an answer amending 
the order as requested by June, 30, I propose to disobey it, 

Yours truly, 

Sd/-. K, A. D. Naoroji. 

Shame, I suppose, and probably also, because they felt that they could not 
justify their high-handed action in confining the internment to Bombay they relaxed 
the order so as to cover the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

That brought her no relief. She resented the underlying distrust. As will 
be seen from the correspondence I have reproduced, she was (uiite willing to 
accommodate the authorities by not going to the Frontier Province, But she could 
not possibly tolerate the idea of being confined to the Bombay Presidency. There 
was no reason whatsoever why she should not be allowed to go to Wardha to 
confer with me, or to go to Allahabad to see the Kamala Nehru Hospital of 
which she was till the other day one of the active trustees and secretaries, or to 
travel to any other part of .India, where she has many friends, and where she 
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could be of great service in many of the constructive activities going on in the 
country. At last being utterly dissatisfied with the inexplicable treatment meted 
out to her she gave notice to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, on 31st July, 
1941 of her intention to proceed to Wardha on the Ist of August if she was left 
free. 6o on the morning of the 1st she was without trial, shall 1 say, kidnapped 
to the Yarwada Central Jail. 

This action of the Government bafiles me, and is a significant and searching 
commentary on the so-called expansion of the Viceregal Council and what not. 
The public should understand the Khurshed Behn’s action is no part of the War 
resistance campaign. But the public is hardly aware of the fact that many persons 
have been arrested and detained without trial although so far as I am aware there 
is no charge against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the 
Congress campaign or outside. They are being detained for reasons of which 
neither they nor the public have any knowledge. Is Khurshed Behn's case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ? 

Sevagram^ 4-8‘1941, 

23.— Non-violence and Dacoities 

I have read a press summary of a letter said to have been written to me by 
48 persons from Gujarat Jail. The question asked in the message is : “Could it be 
possible for any member of Congress to use violent means against a violent dacoit 
under grave and provocative conditions,. and yet remain in the Congress fold ?” 

Of course it is possible. It is even possible for people to remain in the 
Congress although they deliberately break eveiy Congress rule. But if I am 
asked whether such persons should remain in the Congress my answer would be 
an emphatic no. Tnat is for public conduct. No law has been laid down by 
the Congress as to private conduct. The Congress will refuse as it should to 
judge the conduct of a person who resists by force a robber robbing his property 
or an assailant molesting his daughter. But the Congress resolution passed at 
Poona lays down that a volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence 
organised by the Congress or with which Congressmen are associated must adhere 
to non-violence. Whether persons who break the rule or even preach the use of 
violence by Congressmen in such cases should be turned out of the Congress is a 
different question. My personal attitude is clear. I would not turn out such 
persona from the Congress. My letter to the Delhi President of the Congress 
Committee has been misquoted or misunderstood. I deliberately advised against 
expulsion from the Congress. I have always held that it is an action to be adopted 
in rare cases. I know some persons have interpreted my advice to Shri Munshi 
as expulsion. I regard the step taken by him as that of a high souled man, 
He had taken no inert action. Ho had conscientious scruples. He referred to me 
for advice and in his own interest and that of the Congress 1 advised him to go 
out of the Congress. There was no coercion even remotely indirect. His retire- 
ment was wholly voluntary and dictated by ])urely moral scruples. I have no 
reason whatsoever for repenting my advice which I should unhesitatingly repeat 
in every such case. 

The rest of the message does not call for any notice. 

Sevagram, 6-8^1941, 

24--BLANKETS FOR SOLDIERS 

It is a good augury that votaries of non-violence often raise nice questions 
of principle. Man advances through such spirit of enquiry, provided a condition 
precedent is fulfilled. The inquiry should not be like that of a person, who 
strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. Niceties profit only him, who is ever 

vigilant in major matters and whose practice keeps pace with the progress of the 

principle. , 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A certain Khadi Bhandar received an order 
for woollen blankets from the military. The Bhandar authorities asked me 
whether they could accept it. I replied that they could. The question of principle 
raised was wnether it did not amount to helping war. 

As a matter of abstract principle, it will have to be ^ conceded that the 
acceptance was a breach. But at that rate, we must leave India and every country 
engaged in the war. Because, we help war in purchasing the very food we eat. 
We do the same, when we travel by train or buy postage stamps. Our use of the 

currency itself is an aid to war. In fact we are hardly able to do any act, 

which is free from the taint. 
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The truth is, that no one is able to act upon a great principle, like that 
of non-violence, in its entirety. Like the geometrical line, it can be only imagined, 
but never drawn. In ])iactice, we have to be content with drawing only such fine 
line as wo can with our iiiHtruments. There is no wall which can be called 
straight in Euclid. And yet, walls have stood the test of time for thousands of 
years. It is the same with ahirasa. We must ])iit it into i^ractice as best as 
we can. 

It was easy for mo to forbid the sale of the blankets. It was a question 
of only a few thousand rupees, a small amount for an institution selling in terms 
of lakhs. Hut the prohibition would have been a matter of shame for me. I 
could have done so only by concealing my real view of the matter. Where should 
T draw the line from which su(;h prohibition should commence ? If I were a 
grain morchant, should I decline to sell it to soldiers ? Or, if I were a chemist, 
should I refuse to sell quinine and other drugs to them ? If I should, what 
could bo the reason for my doing so ? Does my ahimsa prevent me from 
entertaining such custom ? In other words does it require of me to look into the 
occupation of ray customers ? The clear reply is that ])iovidcd I deal in goods 
which conduce to the welfare of society, I may not look into the occupations of 
my customers. This means, that I may sell my innocuous articles even to soldiers. 

(Translated from “Khadi Jagat” for Sept. 1941.) 

2o— O ur Stkugole— A Kevjkw 

I have been chary of issuing statements for the guidance of satyagraha. The 
deciding reason has been to have them to be self-guided where they are not guided 
by local leaders. Hut this cbarincFS can easily be overdone. Time seems to have 
arrived for a brief review especially as several leaders who have been discharged 
have met me and there has been much speculation about the trend or the result 
of these talks. The public should know that those who were not wholeheartedly 
with the Bombay resolution have come out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly 
those who never had any doubts have become firmer than ever befoie in their 
opinion. As for me I never bad any doubt as to tlie correctness of the Bombay 
resolution and have none about the correctness of the steps hitherto taken in 
pursuance thereof. If I had, I could not, would not, have led a fight involving 
not only the fate of the Congress but even of the nation as a whole. There is one 
saving grace in non-violent action. Unlike violent action it being good in itself 
can never do real harm. 

Complaints reaches me (1) that there is marked deterioration in cnthusiaBm ; 
(2) that fewer people are coming forward now than before ; (3) that those who are 
aischarged are not seeking imprisonment again ; (1) that there is no discipline 
among many satyagrahi prisoners some of whom have no notion of nonviolence or 
truth ; (5) that the treatment of C class I'lisoners is inhuman in that the food given 
is bad in quality and deficient in balance. The result is that the majority of prisoners 
have Buffered in health, making it impossible for many on discharge to seek im- 
prisonment again without adequate rest and repair. 4'here are too complaints about 
want of newspapers, books and proper sanitation ; (6) That the policy of non- 
embarrassment is unintelligible, as the rulers themselves do not appreciate it, and 
the fight therefore should he intensified without regaid to embarrassment. (7) 
That there is no life left in the Congress — there are no meeting, there are no 
demonstrations, no other activity, and that there should he a change of policy and 
programme even resnling in the resnmplion of full parliamentary programme 
including ministries i.e. reversion to the Hoona Offt^r with suitable modification. 

(1 & 2) I sliall consider the first tw'o together. Enthusiasm that is froth is 
of no use in non-violent action. Showy demonstrations and the like have a value 
in the initial stages. Continuous feverish activity can only promote violence and 
therefore retard the steady march of non-violent action, call it battle, if that word 
is preferred. That fewer are coming forward is hut natural. For it must be 
recalled that (^ivil Disobedience is individual and restricted to representatives be 
they even elected members of village or firka committee. The list ot representatives 
being limited it must one day be exhaiistctl. I have no doubt that if I made a 
general call and relaxed the conditions of enrolment I should be overwhelmed by 
applications. I have no machinery to examine such applictions. In reality it will 
be mass action which does not admit of individual examination and choice. That 
will not come before the close of the war. There is neiter warrant nor atmosphere 
for mass action. That would be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of non-violence. 
What is more it can never lead to independence. Mass action at this stage without 
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communal unity is an invitation to civil war. If civil war is to be our lot, it will 
come but if I know the Congress mind, it will never come at the wish or invitation 
of the Congress. 

(3) This complaint is partially valid. It is true tliat some of those who have 
been discharged are reluctant to go back. This is a novel experience for India. I 
had to do it in South Africa. The struggle demanded it there as it now does here. 
Self-suffering has no limit. In former Civil Disobedience the occasion had not come 
to send the same resisters to jail again and again. In the present one it is inevit- 
able. Any other course would reduce the struggle to a farce. The alternative 
suggested is that substitutes should be found for those who would not go in again. 
Surely that is not the way of suffering. And how can we think of gaining indepen- 
dence without a full measure of suffering ? The greater the cause the richer the 
suffering. Iherefore in this struggle they only will count who will seek imprison- 
ment again and again, come what will. They may be very few\ That will not 
matter. Of course those who are ill, will naturally not be required to go till they 
are restored. Some have interpreted literally my statement that the discharged 
satyagrahis may take about a week before they go. Each case has to be judged on 
merits. Shri Vinoba went in twice within 72 hours of his discharge, ile had to 
come to me before reoffeiing Civil Disobedience. Hence even that little delay. Shri 
Pyarelal took nearly a month before going in for the thiid time. There were un- 
avoidable causes which need not occupy the reader’s time and attention. 1 have 
mentioned two cases which 1 was personally regulating. They exemplify the elasti- 
city I refer to. There is no shame or harm in unavoidable delay. Hypocricy and 
camouflage must be avoided at all cost. In Satyagraha there is no waste of men or 
time or labour ])rovided that Satya is adhered to in its entirety. I can otherwise 
utilise the services, as true soldiers of Truth, of men and women, who will whole- 
heartedly cany out instructions. Thus those who cannot for some just reason court 
imprisonment, should engage themselves in corporate constructive activity. Difficulty 
arises because many Congressmen though they profess to believe in C. D. have 
no faith in the constructive programme. 1 must proclaim from the housetop 
for the thousandth time that constructive programme is an integral part 
of the national movement and therefoie also of the C. D. C. D. without 
the backing of the constructive progi amine is criminal and a waste of effort. 
All cannot go to jail. Hut all must woik the constructive programme. Even in 
armed conflict armies are })owerfuny helped by the civil })opulalion. imagine the 
fate of Biitish forces, if their (ffort was not co-oidinated with that of the civilians. 
I was therefore delighted that thcic was a wide response from the prisoners and 
the other Congressmen this time in the matter of spinning during the spinning 
carnival. 1 dare to believe that if Congressmen weie enthusiastic believers in 
communal unity and lenioval of untouchability and the like, there would bo no com- 
munal discord and theie would be no antagonism such as it is fiom Harijans. We 
are makers of our own destiny. It has ueeii somewhat justly said that if I am n 
good general, I must not grumble about my men For I must choose them from 
the mateiial at my disj osal. I plead guilty. But I have qualified my admission 
by the adveib ‘somewhat’, for I laid down the eoiulilions fiom the very inception 
of the programme of non-violence. My terms were accented. If from experience it 
is found that the terms cannot be worked, 1 must either be dismissed or I must 
retire, I retired but to no purpose. The bond between Congressmen and me seems 
to be unbreakable. They may quarrel with my conditions but they will not leave 
me or let me go. They know that however unskilled a servant I may be, I will 
neither desert them nor fail them in the hour of need. And so they try though 
often grumblingly, to fulfil my condition. I must then on the one hand adhere to 
my conditions so long as I have a living faith in them, and on the other take 
what I can get fiom Congressmen, expecting that if I am true, they will someday 
fulfil all my conditions and find themselves in the enjoyment of full independence 
such as has never before been seen on earth. 

(4) There are two sides to the complaint about indiscipline. I must here 
confine myself to satyagrahi prisoners only, I would naturally like the other 
political prisoners to attend to what I say. 

It is wrong to say that there is universal indiscipline among Congressmen or 
that all are unfit to be called satyagrahis. Cases of grave indiscipline have 
been brought to my notice I know that violent men have crept into the organiza- 
tmn under the guise of non-violence. But I know also cases of exemplary discipline. 
Every body knows that there are in the movement and among the prisoners faithful 
Congressmen. I am conducting the struggle in their name and for their sake. U 
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ifl through them that we may expect to win. This should mean no reflection on 
those who are weak but true. Even a child of seven who performs its allotted task 
faithfully will be entitled to the same credit as those who may cheerfully mount the 
gallows, if thereto called. 

What is happening now is a process of automatic selection. Those who cannot 
stand the test wilt stay out without dishonour. Hypocrites and smugglers will be 
cast out because they will not stand the real heat or they will be rejected when 
found out. 

(5) C class prisoners is almost a baffling question. I have said more than once 
that classification is bad in itself. But the Congress has come to no decision on 
the question. Meanwhile we must do the best we can. There is no manner of 
doubt in my mind that the treatment of C class prisoners is unhuman. I do not 
wish to blame either the Clovernment or the prison oflicials. I admit that theirs is 
a thankless task. For ages almost, they aro used to only one tradition. Their mind 
refuses to grasp the distinction between criminals and political prisoners. They 
would make no distinction between prisoners guilty of crimes and those who rebel 
against constituted authority. For them the politicals are w'orse than the others. 
But pressure of public opinion has comi^ellccl distinction. The result is highly 
unsatisfactory. The will on the part of the oflicials is lacking. Satyagrahis who seek 
imprisonment cannot with any dignity quarrel with the treatment they get except 
when their honour is attacked. An irresponsible Government which the British 
Government in India is may as it often does defy public opinion. Satyagrahis have 
still to court imprisonment. It is one of the gateways to liberty. "Jhey cannot 
stipulate as to the condition of jail-life. 

But w’eak as public opinion is, it can express itself with effect on a matter of 
pure humanity. I have suggested that medical men should give the lead in this 
matter. I understand that a movement on their part is quite likely. It is cruel to 
distinguish between the food of the different classes. The needs in the majority of 
cases of the political prisoners are identical. I suggest that the rations of all 
political prisoners should approach what is known as balanced diet with the 
permission to replenish it at prisoner's expense. As to sanitation and other matters 
a non-official medi(*al committee should make recommendations which should be 
given effect to at once. There should be identity of treatment in all the 
provinces. 

Having said this I must wain satyagrahis against hungerstrikes or the like. 
It is their duty to conform to the jail regulations in so far as tliey do not come 
in conflict with known rules of honour, not self-made ones by hyper-sensitive 
temperaments. These ought not to court imprisonment. I suggest that it is a 
satyagrahi’s first code of honour that he will conscientiously carry out jail discipline 
witn the reservation just mentioned. Satyagraha is a process of silent conversion. 
Indiscipline and nagging are wholly inconsistent with the ambition of conversion. 
I am repeating these views of mine not without fear and trembling. For I know 
tliat jail officials have often quoted them on wrong occasions against satyagrahi 
prisoners. Of course in all I have said there is nothing against canying out 
constitutional agitation for jail reforms even as to the so-called criminals. A 
batyagrahi is a universal reformer. For him there is no distinction between 
criminols and non-criminals. He is out to render service to the whole of humanity 
to the extent of his ability and opportunity. 

Ihere is the question of newsiiapers and books. These are as important as 
food. 8ome would do without food but not without newspapers and literature. I 
hold that deprivation of this amenity is additional punishment for a political 
prisoner. 

(6) Although I have dealt with the question of non-embarrassment in my 
previous statements, I see that it still continues to agitate many Congressmen. For 
one thing, it is part of the Bombay resolution and effect should be given to it. 
It is inherent in non-violence. But it is also expedient. By causing embarrassment 
at this stage, the authorities must resent it bitterly and are likely to act madly. 
Of course it would be different, if we had resorted to armed rebellion. Then the 
saying 'their difficulty becomes our opportunity*, would apply. It is obvious that 
exactly opposite rule should apply when an opposite method is adopted. It is 
worse than suicide to resoit to violence, i.e., embarrassment under cover of non- 
violence. We may not be “temperate and furious’* at the same time. 

But then to be logical you must give up C. D. altogeher,** says the critic. 
To give up C. D. would be folly. C. D. is itself completely non-violent action. 
Jt is a duty in the face of violence without parallel. C, D, in the present case 
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means assertion of the right to sneak against participation in this war or all war. 
If we cannot do even mis mucn when the occasion demands it, we might as 
well give up non-violence. C. D. is the assertion of a right which law wionld 
give but it denies. If performance of a duty causes embarrassment, it cannot be 
helped. It is my duty to give up drink. It w^ould cause some loss to the 
tavern-keeper. I am helpless. The authority can easily avoid embarrassment by 
recognising the elementary right of non-violent free speech. Consideration whether 
the policy of self-imposed restraint creates an immediate impression on the 
authority is irrelevant. Belief that it must ultimately is inherent in belief in non- 
violence itself. We may not bear ill-will against the bitterest opponent. 

(7) I do not share the belief that there is no life left in tlie Congress. “Still 
waters run deep.” Congressmen are too much attached to the Congress to let 
the institution die of inanity. There seems to be no life because we have no 
spectacular show in the shape of parliamentary programme or mass (\ D. 'I'hings 
are going according to plan. C. D. is restricted to selected individuals. It will 
be further restricted to those who re-offer C.l). as often as ncc’essary. It does not 
matter if the number is reduced to ten or two. The two will represent the whole 
Congress. Does not one ambassador represent his people ? One can be multiplied 
infinitely. Parliamentary activity has been almost stopped also according to plan. It 
may be, in my opinion should be, stopped com]>letely. But I do not wish to rush 
things. Members of Local Boards have in many cases been withdrawn according to plan. 

Then what are tlie Congressmen to do if they cannot or will not be allowed 
to offer C.D. and there is no parliamentary programme ? The answer is simple. 
There are only two things for Congressmen to do. All to carry on the thirtcenfold 
constructive programme and some selected few to offer C.D. in addition. C.D. is 
a mighty weapon to be wielded effectively by only a few in the first instance. 
Constructive programme is to be worked by all Congressmen and even non- 
Congressmen if they will. How can people shut tlieir eyes to its paramount 
importance ? Even parliamentary programme without it is a mere farce. We 
have had it till 1920. I do not deny its usefulness even as a farce is useful. But 
there is no such thing as a farce without the backing of a play. In 1920 the 
nation came into its own. Constructive programme was described in so many 
words to be a preparation for C.D. Parliamentary programme was given up toto. 
The nation lost nothing by it. Parliamentary programme will have its definite 
place when we have a parliament of our own. Let it not be forgotten that this 
IB expected to be a fight to the finish. It is true that C.D. will be suspended if 

g enuine free speech is granted. If we do not find ourselves free at the end of 
le war resumption will be a certainty. But that is idle speculation. If we do 
our present duty whatever the circumstances that face us at the end of the war 
we snail be found ready. 

Let me glance at the constructive programme. There is communal unity. 
It is worth much more than the whole parliamentary programme. Without it, 
the latter is useless. It becomes a field tor interminable wrangling. Complete 
heart unity takes us almost straightway to independence. Let me not be told 
that there will be no unity at all or not in our life-time. I must refuse to 
believe the negation so long as there aic some Congressmen working for unity. 
If the Congress cannot, I know that no other institution can. For every Congress- 
man whatever Lis faith must equally represent in his own person every Indian 
no matter what his faith is. In that sense ne belongs to all religions. 

Then take untouchability. I repeat that if untouchability lives, Hinduism and 
with it India dies. Is that not a programme worth living for, dying for ? 

And the spinning wheel whose eveiy turn brings India nearer her destiny ? 
Surely it can fully occupy every day of every Congressman. And the wheel being the 
centre of our solar system it includes all the planets in the shape of village industries. 

The wheel brings us at once to the emancipation of India’s manhood, Kisans, 
labourers and all those who are weary and heavy-laden. If this alhincluBive and 
mighty programme is not understood and appreciated by Congiess they do not 
know the a. b. c. of non-violence nor do they know the elements of 0. D. 

This programme gives ample scope for public meetings, demonstrations, 
exhibitions and the like. No official Congress Committees need function for 
co-ordinating these activities. Wherever five earnest Congressmen are found they 
can group together and organise them. 

Congress will now see why 1 contemplate no change in the programme as it 
is going and why I am full of hope for the future of the country. 

Sevagrarn^ 98^ 10’ 1941. 
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Pandit Jawharlart Statement before the Court 

I have been told that the charge against me is based on the reports of three 
speeches I delivered in the Gorakhpur District early in October last. Copies of 
tnese reports, and in one case a tinnBlation into Kjjglish, have been given to me. 
I have read these and I cannot congratulate the persons who were responsible for 
the reporting These reports, tliongh presumably taken down in shoithand, are 
scrappy and incomidete, cor)fu8ing and often making little sense. I am a lover 
of words and phrases and try to use them appro()riatoly. Whatever my opinions 
might be, the words I use are meant to express them intelligibly and in ordered 
sequence in them, and is Itkely to obtain an entirely distorted impression of what 
I actually said. 

I make no complaint of this reporting and I do not suggest that deliberate 
distortions have been made. But I do not want to make it clear that what I said 
was in many respe<*t8 entiiely different from wl>at the jumble of woids in the 
reports wouhl lead me to imagine. If this is so in the repoiting of my speeches, 
when particular care is taken and the more qualified men are employed, I cease to 
wonder at what happens when the 8i)eeche8 of others aie rei)ortcd by totally un- 
qualified persons, and these are made the basis of charges in courts of law. 

It is not my intention to give details of the many errors and mistakes in 
these reports. That would mean re-writing them completely. That would waste 
your time, Hir, and mine, and would serve little purpose. 1 am not here to defend 
myself, and perhaps what I say in this statement will make your task easier. I 
do not yet know the exact nature of the charge against me. I gather that it has 
something to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it relates to my 
references to the war and to the attempts being made to compel the people of 
India to take part in the war effort. If that is so, I shall gladly admit the 
charge. It is not necessary to go to garbled reports to find out what I or other 
Congressmen say iu regard to India and the war. 'fhe Congress resolutions and 
statements, caretully and lueciscly woided are there for all the world to know. 
By those resolutions and statements 1 stand, and I consider it my duty to take 
the message of the Congress to the people of India. 

As a matter of fact, ever since the Congress came to the conclusion that, in 
order to give effect to the Congress j'olicy, satyagraha or civil disobedience should 
be startea, I have endeavoured to check myself in my utterances and to avoid 
what might be termed satyagraha. Huch was the direction of our Chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who desired that the Satyagraha should be confined to particular persons 
of his choice. One such person was selected and he expressed in public utterances 
the Congress attitude to the war, laying some emphasis on the Congress policy of 
non-violence. It was my good fortune to have been selected to follow him and to 
give expression to the Congress viewpoint, with perhaps greater emphasis on the 
political aspect. It had been decided that I should do so, after giving due notice 
to the authorities, from November 7 onwards, in the district of Allahabad. That 
programme has been varied owing to my arrest and trial, and the opportunity 
to give frank and full expression to the Congress policy iu regard to the war 
has come to me earlier than I anticipated. 

If I was chosen, or before me Shii Vinoba Bhave was chosen for this 
purpose, it was not to give expicHsion to our individual \icwB. We were symbols 
of the people of India. As individuals we may have counted for little, but as 
such symbols and representatives of the Indian people, we counted for a great 
deal. In the name of those people we asserted their right to freedom and to 
decide for themselves what they should do and what lliey would not do ; we 
challenged the right of any other authority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive 
them of this right and to enforce its will upon them. It was roonstrons that any 
individual or group of individuals, deriving no authority fioni the Indian people 
and not responsible to them in any way. shoidd imj^ose their will upon them and 
thrust the hundreds of millions of India, without any reference to them or their 
representatives, in a mighty war which was none of their seeking It was amazing 
and full of significance that this should be done in the name of freedom and 
eelf-deterraination and democracy, for which, it was alleged, the war was being 
waged. We were slow in coming to our final conclusions ; we hesitated and 
parleyed, we sought a way out honournhlo to all the parties concerned. We failed 
and the inevitable conclusion was forced upon us that so far as the British* 
Government or their representatives in India were concerned, we we^e still looked 
upon as chattels to do their will and to continue to be exploited in their Impcria- 
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list structure. That was a position which we could never tolerafc, whatever the 
consequences. 

There are very few persons in India. I suppose, whether they are Indians 
or Englishmen, who have for years past so consistently raised their voites against 
Fascism and Nazism as I have done. My whole nature rebelled against them 
and, on many an occasion, I vehemently criticised the pro-fascist and appeasement 
policy of the British Government. Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and 
subsequently in Abyssinia, Central Europe, Spain and China, I saw with pain and 
anguish how country after country was betrayed in the name of this appeasement 
and the lamps of liberty were being put out, I realised that imperialism could 
only funclion in this way ; it had to appease its lival imperialisms, or else its 
own ideological foundations were weakened. It had to choose between this and 
liquidating itself in favour of democratic freedom. There was no iniddle way. 

8o long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, Czecho-slovakia, 
Spain and Albania, “to far-away countries about wbicli few people liad ever heard,” 
as tlie then Prime Minis'er of Efigland put it, it did not matter much and 
was faithfully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatened the 
British Empire itself, the clash came and war began. 

Again there were two alternatives befoie the British Government and each 
Government engaged in the w'ar — to continue to funclion in the old imperialist way 
or to end this in their own domains and become the Icailcrs of the urge for freedom 
and revolutionary change the world over. They chose tire former, though they talked 
still in terms of freedom and self-determination and democracy. But their 
conception of freedom was even in words, limited to Enroj)e, and evidently 
meant fieedom to carry on with their Eini)irc in the old way. Not even peril 
and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on to their Empire and to 
enforce their will upon subject peoples. In India we have had over a year of war 
government. The people’s elected legislatures have been suspended and ignored 
and a greater and more wide-spread autocracy prevails here than anywhere else 
in the world. Recent measures have suppressed completely such limited freedom, 
as the press possessed, to give facts and opinions. If this is the prelude to tlM 
freedom that is promised us, or to the ‘new order’ about which so much is saio, 
then we can well imagine what the later stages will be when England emerges as 
a full-blooded fascist State. 

I am convinced that the large majority of the people of England are weary 
of empire, and hunger for a real new order. But we have to deal not with them 

but with their Government and we liave no doubt in our minds as to what that 

Government aims at. With that we have nothing in common and wc shall resist 
it to the uttermost. We have therefore decided to be no parties to this imposed 
war and to declare this to the world. This war lias led already to wide-spread 

destruction and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With those who suffer 

we sympathised deeply and in all sincerity. But unless the war has a revolutionary 
aim of ending the picscnt onler and eubstituting something based on freedom and 
co-operation, it will lead to a continuation of wars and violence and uttermost 
destruction. 

That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war and advise our people 
to do likewise and not help in any way with money or men. That is our bouiiden 
duty. But even apart from this, the treatment accorded to the Indian people 
during the past year by the British authorities, the latter’s attempts to encourage 
every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their forcible realisations of money for 
the war from even the poor of India, and their repeated affronts to Indian nation- 
alism, are such that we can never forget them or ignore them. No Belf-res|>ecting 
people can tolerate such behaviour, and the people of India have no intention of 
tolerating it. 

I stand before yon, Sir. as an individual being tried for certain offences 
against the State. You are u symbol of that State. But I am also something 
more than an individuAl. I too am a symbol at the present moment, a symbol or 
Indian nationalism, resolved to break away from the British Empire and achieve 
the independence of India. It is not me that you are seeking to judge and 
condemn, but rather the hundreds of millions of the pco{)le of India, and that is a 
large task even for a proud Empire. Perhaps it may be that though I am 
standing before you on my trial, it is the British Emj)i e itself that is on its trial 
before the bar of the world. There are more powerful forces at work in the world 
today than courts of law ; there are elemental urges for freedom and food and 
security which are moving vast masses of people, and history is being moulded by 
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them. The future recorder of this history might well say that, in the hour of 
supreme trial, the Government of Britain and the people of Britain failed because 
they were drunk with the wine of imperialism and could not adapt themselves 
to a changing world. He may muse over fate, of empires which have always fallen 
because of this weakness, and call it destiny. Certain causes inevitably produce 
certain results. We know the causes ; the results are following inexorably in 
their train. 

It is a small matter what happens to me in this trial or subsequently. 
Individuals count for little ; they come and go, as I shall go when ray time is 
up. Heveu times I have been tried and convicted by British authority in India, 
and many years of my life lie buried within prison walls. An eighth time or a 
ninth, and a few more years, make little difference. But it is no small matter 
what happens to India and her millions of sons and daughters. That is the issue 
before me and that ultimately, is the issue before you. Sir. If the British 
Government imagines that it can continue to exploit them and play about with 
them against their will, as it has done for so long in the past, then it is 
grievously mistaken. It has misjudged their present temper and read history 
in vain. 

I should like to add that I am happy to be tried in Gorakhpur. The 
peasantry of (»orakbpur are the poorest ana the most long-suffering in my 
province. They are the products of a hundred and fifty years of British rule and 
the sight of their poverty and misery is the final condemnation of the authority 
that has dealt with them these many years. I am glad that it was my visit 
to Gorakhpur district and my attempt to serve its people, that has led to 
this trial. 

I thank vou, Sir, for your courtesy. 

District Jail, Gorakhpur. 

November 3, 1040. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Statement of the Secretary, Womens Department, A. I. C. C. 

Shri Sucheta Devi’s Statement Before the Court 

I am a believer in non-violence. I consider all Violence and War as 
stupidly vicious and wicked. If individual murder is wicked, cold, calculated mass 
murder in war, for whatever cause, is infinitely more wicked. The human body 
is God’s temple. To lay violent hands upon it is to desecrate that temple. 
Moreover, we women, all over the world through our organisations have repeatedly 
declared our opposition to war. Ours is the role of creation and not of destruction. 
The mothers therefore cannot tolerate the butchering of the Nations* youth to 
satisfy the ambitions of politicians. We look upon all wars as unjust and sinful. 
1 therefore have not only conscientious objection to war but am an active war 
rcsister. I consider it my duty to persuade my brothers, in all peaceful manner, 
to desist from helping war, and thus save them from the sin of mass murder 
and carnage. 

The height of wickedness is to oblige unwilling people to indulge in mass 
murder. I believe the present day wars are due to economic exploitation, power 
politics, national and racial arrogance. India does not suffer from these vices. We 
want to train our people so that they may not be victims of these vices. We give 
the necessary training by the way we conduct the struggle for our independence. 
The Congress resolutions on war nave all declared that India has no quarrel with 
its neighbours with whom it wants to live in peace and amity. 

The responsibility for the present war rests with the politicians of Europe. 
They have brought it upon innocent people for their imperial ambitions. They 
have increased its horrors by prostituting science to the service of war, by piling 
up armaments and inventing novel and cruel ways of destruction of life and 
property. England and France, the victors in the last war, are as much responsible 
for the present conflagration as Germany and Italy. Being victors the former had 
it ill their power, to arrange the world on a more equitable basis, but instead they 
repudiated all the promises made during the war and perpetrated through their 
peace treaties worse injustice and confusion than existed before. They starved and 
numilated the vanquished. 'J'hey cut territories and people at will or for their 
own imperial designs. They disorganised the economic life of central Europe. Tliey 
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created the League of Nations ostensibly to eliminate war, but they sabotaged the 
League. They made disarmament, the only guarantee for peace impossible. They 
by their unreasonable demands on Germany destroyed the Weimar Republic and 
helped Hitler to mount to power. By their conduct at the time of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria, Italian conquest of Abbyssinia, and Spanish civil war, 
they encouraged forces of aggression and evil. By its policy of appeasement and 
opposition to alliance with Russia, England encouraged Hitler. The allies, therefore, 
along with the axis powers are responsible for the present war and history will 
record this fact. 

Anyway, wherever the responsibility for the present war may lie, is in no 
way responsible for the misfortune. To drag her therefore in the wickedness of 
others is a crime against the Indian people. It is to make them instruments of 
mass murder, for which they do not get even the 30 silver coins, the wages of 
betrayal and sin. I believe no nation has covetous designs on India. Even if 
there be any who have such designs, we should, in all fairness, be allowed to 
oppose them in the manner wo consider best. And we have already in our struggle 
for freedom, shown what way we consider beat. We have dissuaded our youngmen 
from the way of the pistol and the bomb. AVc have given them an efficacious and 
powerful weapon in Satyagraha. 

England prides itself that it has at last found a leader under whom it can 
fight for the safety of its homes and the liberty of its people. But Indians with 
the same self-same ambition of establishing their liberty, are considered as sedition 
mongers, disturbers of the peace and rebels. The English youths may leave 
their schools and colleges to fight on the battefield for their freedom but it is not 

E roper for the Indian youths to demonstrate against a monstrous sentence, which 
as shocked even Englishmen, passed upon one of the bravest, most patriotic and 
most beloved sons of India. If England is proud of its Churchill wo have more 
reason to be proud of our leaders, inasmuch as they wage non-violent fight and 
oppose tyranny and wickedness with their suffering and sacrifice. 

I do not believe in a doulile set of moral values one for individual and social 
conduct and another for political and international relations. Gentlemanly conduct 
must be the same in the family, the club, the market place, as at an international 
diplomatic table. Untruth and deceit are low and reprcnensible in both the cases. 
It is therefore that Mahatma Gandhi, our Leader, has asked us not to offer 
Satyagraha in secret but to inform the authorities of what we intend to do. Fiom 
the ordinary political view point this may appear foolish but our values are moral 
and our politics are an integral part of our life. We believe that here as elsewhere 
honesty is not only the best policy but also the best diplomacy. Holding these 
views I do not recognise the authority of this court in political cases. 

7-12-1940. 

Arrests and Convictions of Shri Vinoba Bhave, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai 

Shri Vinoba Bhave’s Arrest 

8hri Vinoba Bhave offered satyagraha on October 17, 1940 by delivering an 
anti-war speech before a rural audience in the village of Paunar, seven miles from 
Wardha. He voiced in simple language India’s protest against her forcible 
participation in the European war. 8hri Vinoba was allowed to carry on his 
anti-war propaganda for four days but on the fifth day in the early hours of the 
morning of October 21, a warrant of arrest was served on him at Deoli. He was 
tried the same day at Wardha and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
Paudit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Arrest and Conviction 

On his way back from Wardha where he had gone to meet Gandhiji Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested ai Chheoki in the evening of October 3 1 under a 
warrant from Gorakhpur. 'I’he news of his arrest spread rapidly throughout the 
country. There were spontaneous demonstrations all over the country. Hartals 
in cities and towns and strikes by students in universities, colleges and schools. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s trial took place at Gorakhpur. He was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Arrest 

The second phase of the movement started with the arrest of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in Gujarat. On 17th November, he gave notice to the District 
26 
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Magistrate of his intention to shout anti-war slogans on the day following. Before, 
however, the next day dawned he was arrested at about 9 the same night under 
109 Defence of India Rules. 


Arrest and Conviction of The Congress President 

Batyagraha was suspended by Gandhiji during the X’mas week. The motive 
behind tne suspension was to do nothing which would cause inconvenience to the 
officials and disturb the happy and jovial atmosphere during the x’mas celebrations. 
As though to reciprocate his gesture, Maulana Abul Kalam Azaci was arrested at 
Allahabad on December 30. The country answered the arrest of the Congress 
President by hartals and demonstrations in all parts of the country. The Congress 
President was tried in Naini Jail and sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

In an extempore statement before the court the Congress President pleaded 
guilty to the charge. He said that as the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress it had been his duty to explain to the people Congress policy with regard to 
war. That policy was one of complete non-co-operation with the war effort going 
on in the country. If what he had done, was an offence, he had committed the 
offence and what was more, he had asked thousands of people to do likewise. 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Reply to Miss Rathbone^ 
Woman M.P.’s Appeal. 

I have been deeply pained at Miss Rathbone’s open letter to Indians. I do 
not know who Miss Kathbonc is, but I take it that she represents the mentality of 
the average ‘well-intentioned’ Britisher. Her letter is mainly addressed to Jawahar- 
lal and I have no doubt that if that noble fighter of freedom’s battle had not been 
gagged behind prison bars by Miss Rathbone’s countrymen, he would have made a 
fitting and spirited reply to her gratuitous sermon. His enforced silence makes it 
necessary for me to voice tny protest even from my sick bed. 

The lady has ill-served the cause of her people by addressing so indiscreet, 
indeed impertinent, a challenge to our conscience. She is scandalised at our 
ingratitude, — that having ‘drunk deeply at the wells of English thought’ we should 
still have some thought left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, in 
so far as it is representative of the best traefitions of western enlightenment has 
indeed taught us much, but let me add, those of our countrymen who have profited 
by it have done so despite the oflicial British attempts to ill-cducate us. We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
language. Have all the other peoples in the world waited for the British to bring 
them enlightenment ? 

It is sheer insolent self-complacence on the part of our so-called English 
friends to assume that had they not ‘taught’ us we would still have remained in 
the dark ages. Through the official British channels of education in India 
have flowed to our children in schools not the best of English thought but its 
refuse, which has only deprived them of wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture. 

Assuming, however, that English language is the only channel left to us for 
‘enlightenment,’ all that ‘drinking deeply at its wells’ has (orae to is that in 1931, 
even after a couple of centuries of British administration, only about one per cent, 
of the population was found to bo literate in English,— while the XJ.B.B.R. in 1932, 
after only fifteen years of Boviet administration, 98 per cent, of the children were 
educated, ('ihese figures are taken from the Statesman’s Year-Book, an English 
publication, not likely to err on the Russian side). 

But even more necessary than the so-called culture are the bare elementary 
needs of existence, on which alone can any super-structure of enlightenment rest. 
And what have the British wffio have held tight the purse-strings of our nation for 
more than two centuries and exploited its resources, done for our poor people ? 

I look around and see famished bodies crying for bread. I have seen women 
in villages dig up mud for a few droves of drinking water ; for wells are even more 
scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know that the population of England 
itself is today in danger of starvation and I sympathise with them, but when I 
see how the whole might of the British navy is engaged in convoying food vessels 
to the English shores and when I recollect that I have seen our people perish of 
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hunger and not even a cartload of rice briight to their door from the neighbouring 
district, 1 cannot help contrasting the British at home with the British in India. 
Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not for keeping us fed, at least for 
preserving law and order ? 1 look around and see riots raging all over the country. 
When scores of Indian lives are lost, our property looted , our women dishonoured, 
the mighty British arms stir in no action, only the British voice is raised from 
overseas to chide us for our unfitness to put our house in order. 

Examples are not wanting in history when even fully armed warriors have 
shrunk before superior might and contingencies have arisen in the present war when 
the bravest among the British, French and Greek soldiers have had to evacuate the 
battle-field in Europe because they w^cre overwhelmed by superior armaments — but 
when our poor unarmed and helpless peasants, encumbered with crying babes, flee 
from homes unable to protect them from armed goondas, the British ollicials 
perhaps smile in contempt at our cowardice. 

Every British civilian in England is armed today for protecting his hearth and 
home against the enemy, but in India even lathi-training was forbidden by decree. 
Our people have been deliberately disarmed and emasculated in order to keep them 
perpetually cowed and at the mercy of their armed masters. The British hate the 
Nazis for merely challenging their world mastery and Miss Bathbone expects us to 
kiss the hand of her people in servility for having riveted chains on ours. A 
government must be judged not by the pretensions of its spokesman but by its 
actual and elfective contribution to the well-being of the people. 

It is not so much becauae the British are foreigners that they are unwelcome 
to us and have found no place in our hearts as because while pretending to be 
trustees of our welfare they have betrayed the great trust and have sacrificed the 
happiness of millions of India to bloat the pockets of a few capitalists at home. 
I should have thought that the decent Britisher would at least keep silent at these 
wrongs and be grateful to us for our inaction, but that he should add insult to 
injury and pour salt over our w'ounds, passes all bounds of decency. 

Santiniketan, 4-6’1941» 


Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s Speech in the Assembly 

{Delivered on Tuesday, 19th November, 1940 while Opposing the Fiyjance Bill) 

Sir, it is for good reasons that, after an absence of some 18 months, I stand 
before this House in order to be able to express our view as to the issue which has 
now been raised by means of the Bill, small in itself, but importing a very largo 
controversy. Had it not been for the fact that it involved those issues we would 
still have continued, not-with-standing all comments, our attitude of protest with 
which we marked abstention from the proceedings of this House ever since the 
month of August last year. It was on radio Sir, that for the first time we heard 
that a Finance Bill or a Supplementary Finance Bill had been introduced in this 
House and that its express purpose was to find at least a part of the money 
required for what the Finance Member described as extra-war effort and extra-war 
expenditure. 'Ihe issue therefore, having been directly raised, it becomes our 
bounden duty not only to be present here, but to do our best and speak in the 
name of those whom we represent, not merely in this House or the other but from 
the point of view of this question of India’s duty of participation in this war effort. 
It is for that reason that immediately 1 heard on the radio the purpose and object 
of the Bill, I thought it my duty to call all my colleagues there in order that, with 
their support, I may be able to state our case before this House, not merely 
within the narrow precincts of this place where, it is said, privilege rules, but to 
the wider atmosphere and the wider audiences which now can be reached through- 
out the length and breadth of this world within less than a few minutes ; and no 
ordinances and no Criminal Law Amendment Act and no gagging of the press will 
prevent our voice reaching the ears of the people of this world. At all events we 
would have done a duty to conscience explaining our attitude, not in a spirit of bare 
justification but in a spirit of reason, whether it prevails or it docs not do so. It 
is for that valid reason that I make no apology whatever for attending this House 
after such a long absence and putting the strain of coming post-haste on many 
comrades who have come from far couth and far North and far East and far West, 
which alone will explain, if any doubt exists here, the representative character of 
the pronouncement that we in our humility presume to make before this House for 
its acceptance. 
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During the course of the debate that has taken place there have been pictures 
eiven of Heaven on Earth and appeals have been made to hopes and fears and 
flatteries and cajolings, but there is no place for any of these. Each one must 
conceive it his duty to the best of his light and to pursue it in a spirit of absolute 
firmness. I am not, therefore, saying that the view that we take is necessarily the 
right one and, therefore, I will not, in the course of the remarks that I propose 
to make, question the sincerity of any individual person as to the view that he 
holds. I3ut a criticism and analysis of the ideas that go behind it or the motives 
that furnish it must not be mistaken for a criticism of any bojia fides, I say this 
for this reason that the apologists for the participation of India in the war have 
restored to what you may call different types of i^ersonal criticism, to Congress 
criticism, to Ministerial criticism, and also to a i^ossible hope for India in the 
future. It is a very wide range *, at the same time it is not my desire, beyond a 
reasonably limited time, to occupy the House. The fact remains, however, that 
the introduction of this measure, whatever may be the view of those who thought 
this an opportune time to produce it, was a most unwise thing to do. The first 
and foremost reason is that it was claimed, at all events until this issue was put 
forward directly, that India was participating in the war, — a declamation for the 

purpose of the consumption of the world. And if they wanted to keep up that 

illusion, they might have been wiser if for a mere two crorcs of rupees they 
had not brought up this Bill for this express inirpose. And it is still more unwise 

having regard to the fact, that, by reason of events which have occurred, if not 

entirely the very debate in the House of Commons on India’s contribution to the 
war effort has had to be wisely postponed. 80 long as they alone spoke, it was 
quite easy to represent to the world that India was with them in this war eflbrt*> 
but as soon as others wcie allowed to speak or to express their opinion, a different 
tale would have had to be heard. From that point of view, I submit, Sir, that 
it was extremely unwise, unless it be that they believed that like other measures 
during the absence of the Congress, of which Mr. Griffiths spoke, perhaps there 
would be a vote of the House and there would not be a word here except 
hallelujahs the best of which was exhibited only a few moments ago. It was on 
that hope or in that belief probably that it was intended to test, as a thin end of 
the wedge, whether any propaganda value can be created by a measure of this 
character. It is unfortunate from the point of view of the objective ; it is fortunate 
from the point of view of those like me who have had at least an opportunity in 
this House to be able to say what I believe sincerely, equally sincerel;^ with others, 
India thinks of this war. 

As soon as the war was declared, no doubt by reason of the constitutional 
right which the Governor-General had, within a few hours of the declaration of 
the war in England, it was stated by the Governor-General that India was at war 
with Germany. Of course no longer is Germany the only enemy, but that it was 
the state of affairs at the time the war was declared. And not-with-standing the 
fact that this right was exercised as a matter of right of a subject race and over 
a subject race by a dominent Power, still in this House there are those who argue 
that this not an imposed war. 'Ihe only apology whic h Mr. Griffiths offered to 
this lIouBO was, in the language, the representative character of the Assembly 
did not House been consulted in the month of September ?” The Congress was 
absent from the House and. therefore, in his language, the representative 
character of the Assembly did not exist. While trying to give an explanation, 
he yielded more than he intended to do. He first yielded to what is perfectly right — 
that without the pieseiice of the elected members, or at all events a large number 
of elected members, the House was unrepresentative ; and so it was ; and it is said 
that, that was a good excuse for not consulting India. It is perfectly right that 
constitutional privileges and rights exist, but it is always the part of wisdom to 
exercise such rights discriminatingly, and this brings me to the reason why we 
have abstained from the proceedings of this House for the past year. 

Before we decided on this course, the Indo-British Pact was before this 
House. It was rejected by the vote of this House. A Bill was brought in with 
a view to give effect to what the British Government thought was the proper 
agreement to make in the name of India, despite the vote of India ; and it 
passed through the usual stages of a rejected Bill and a recommended Bill and 
ultimately became law merely by the exercise of that prerogative, and we then 
felt— and I expressed it from this very place— -that if our only use in this House 
is, in so far as executive matters, external affairs and defence are concerned, that 
we are useful when we agree and that we are useless when we disagree, you may 
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have the powere, but that does not mean that they are always to be exercised 
whenever you are defeated — and we felt then that ai>art from a few legislative 
measures which could not be certified the British Government had adopted an 
attitude of implacable opposition to our using the powers which they possessed 
and that they wished to govern this country as if there was no other section in 
the Government of India Act except the wide irresponsible powers of executive 
which they possessed. If that use was to be made of the constitution and if the 
vote of the House were to be a mockery, then we felt that after remaining for 
a sufficiently long period here we had", in so far as propaganda value was 
concerned, served our purpose. It was for that reason that we did not think it 
worth while to spend our time any longer here, and now we have come only, as 
I said, because we feel that the issue raised is one on which we feel our duty 
to express an opinion, the opinion of those whom we represent. 

On the declaration of the war by the Governor-General in the name of 
India, a statement was made so far as we were concerned, by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress ; and by that statement we have 
always stood, and it is not a statement in the name of any side, in the name of 
any section. If the war is a war “to defend the status quo, the imperialist 
possessions and the colonies and vested interests and privilege, then India can have 
nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The Committees 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with the 
interests of British democracy or the world democracy. But there is an inherent 
and ineradicable conflict between democracy in India and elsewhere and Imperia- 
lism and Fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India and the Indian peoi)le must have the right to 
self-determination.’* 

We took up that position then and having taken up that position by that 
position we have stood since. And we said further, “The Working Committee, 
therefore invite the British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their war aims are in regard to democracy and Imperialism and the new order 
that is envisaged, and particularly how these aims are going to apply to India 
and to give effect to them at present.” Therefore, from the time that the war was 

declared, imposed war as it was, we are still awaiting to see the reaction to our 

statement 

An Honourable Member : What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai : The date of that is September 14, 1939. So 

that, immediately on the issue being considered by those whom I liave the 
honour to represent, we took up an intelligible— at least I hope it is intelligible — 
and a definite position as to the terms and circumstances under which alone, even 
if this war was an imposed war, we shall make it our own. We began with the 
fact that it was an imposed war. No amount of argument can get rid of the fact 
that it was an imposed war, for whatever poor apology might be offered for the 
declaration of war by Britain and for involving us in the declaration of war— and 
I do take note of the fact that after it was followed by the Dominions — the fact 
remains that Ireland is not at war and is neutral : the fact remains that by the 
skin of their teeth one of the parties in the South African Parliament succeeded 
in getting a vote against neutrality so that it does not require any examination of 
the constitutional position of the Statute of Westminster in order to see that in 
fact and in practice what is called the British Commonwealth of Nations, eliminaiing 
of course England herself, have elected of their own free will to join or not to 
join, according to the dictates and the requirements of their own policies. While, 
therefore, this was an imposed war which on the very ground that it is an imposea 
war we want to resist— we were still not unmindful of the fact that if this war 
was going to be, not in order that England may defend India as her property — if 
that is the war, undoubtedly, there is no man in this House who can get up — not 
even the European— and say, “Yes, this is your war, take part in it.” The position 
and problem, therefore, is extremely simple. The problem is that unless it is made 
India’s war it is impossible that you will get India’s support. By that position we 
stand today, as we stood on that day. 

Considerable discussion, thereafter, took place : declarations of policy were 
made from time to time and it would occupy the time of the House too long if I 
took them all over the historical background of which a few glimpses were given 
by the Honourable Mr. James. But he asked at the end of it all. ‘The Viceroy 
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made you an offer, made India an offer — I take it. But you wanted them to part 
with power.’^ And lie said in the last sentence. “What use was going to be made 
of that power V’’ Now, Sir, in so far as this political issue which I do not wish 
to dilate upon has been made one of the arguments during the course of this 
debate, I cannot possibly avoid it at the risk of being misunderstood. It is a 
curious commentary that the members who spoke on behalf of the Government 
barely referred to it. It was reserved for the representatives of the defenders of 
England in India to raise the issue in a more definite way. True, one must not 
take notice of anything as we are told. Why should you think of the past ill- 
deeds, misdeeds or delanlts — and now you must figlit ? But says Mr. James that 
is perfectly true, you must tiglit. Tlierefore, it is not the British Government alone 
but the representatives of Biitain in India who get up and say “oh you want 
power, you want to bargain with us ? This is not the time for bargaining ; you 
won't get It." if racial arrogance ever went any further, it was this ; for it was 
not the Government that was speaking. It was the representatives of Britain in 
India who said : “Oh, we want to retain power, and you be oiir inatriiments in 
fighting the war” — an extraordinary bargain of which I make a present to those 
Inends. lie says ; Wo retain the ])Owcr and you as our instruments fight the 
war". If that is the bargain, 1 reject it off-hand, in every manner possible. What 
is the good of telling us that this is our war except by fenr-mongering. to which 
1 shall come in a few moments or by painting a picture of heaven on earth — that 
some day it will come true. Neither of those arguments has any value in view 
of the past experience in Indian history. It is not a matter of comment. I am 
not reliecling on anybody’s bona fides ; but after all, man would not be a man, 
man would not bo a wise man, if he did not profit by experience. 

In Uie last war, India gave her whole-hearted support, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, including myself. 1 went about lecturing with my friend Sir Thomas 
Strangman. A million and a half men and seven hundred million pounds were 
provided, and at the end of the war we know what happened. And yet tlie same 
phrases were used as are used today, the same hopes of maintaining the freedom, 
of biingiug it back, the freedom of small races or subject races ; the same abuse, 
deserved or undeserved, of the Huns, and yet they hugged each other at the 
Treaty of Versailles. These abuses do not deceive anybody. 'I'liis wild thing ceases 
to be^ wild as soon as you make peace, when it suits your interests. Therefore, it 
is a very poor argument indeed to tell us that this is a war of civilization against 
daikness. If civilization means India’s perpetual subjection, it is not civilization 
to me, and if it is not civilization to me, it is enough for me to say, “It is you 
and your civilization, you defend it", because your civilization means — Yes, you 
laise up a picture in poetry of good things either from scriptures or from poetry or 
from philosophy. Having got that picture you drew the tiick, which is usually 
known as a missionary’s or juggler’s trick. ’1 he . missionary generally raises a 
picture of heaven making you believe he has given it to you by the mere fact that 
he has raised a ])icture, whereas a juggler gets up and says, “Here is all earth, 
now you see a mango tree, you see a mango, why don’t you eat it ?’’ Excuse me, 
this method ol approach or even (pioting the Bhagvat Gila which you do not 
understand, will not be of any avail. I thought suffering chastened the heart. At 
least that is what the Book of God, according to Christians, snys ; but suffering 
has mostly made you more astute and less likely to give in. If power is not 
given to me, you may be quite certain that not merely shall we not assist, because 
it is not given, but because you must realize that without power you cannot 
implement your responsibilities. 

The position, therefore, is we want to make it quite plan to this House and 
to the world that it is sheer hypocrisy to say you i>rai8c democracy. Who objects 
to it ? Of course, I yield to none in my piaise of democracy. But whose 
democracy ? Your democracy, my democracy ? If it is your democracy and my 
subjection, then it is a hypocritical phiase. If, on the other band, it is a joint 
democracy, we are always willing as equal allies to fight this war, as the very 
statement made within a week of the dcclaiation of the war, shows that there 
has never been any backsliding on the part of India, but at the same time you 
cannot make a cat’s paw of India, time after time, time after time. A time must 
arrive when they must realize that we can only fight if it is a fight for your 
freedom as well as mine. But if you think that the Hikhs who defendea the battle 
of Marne last time arc also going to do the same thing at your bidding, you 
may purchase them. You may think it is a very hard word which says they are 
mercenary, but that is the only way in which one can describe them. Either a 
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man fights voluntarily for his own country or freedom, or fights for somebody 
else’s freedom at least with my money. Now what is the dictionary meaning of 
a man who fights for somebody else, except mercenary ? Yon may put up 
righteous indignations and ever everything else, but the description is quite apt and 
right. Unless every Indian thinks he is defending his own country, his own 
freedom, the only alternative is he is fighting ns a mercenary. It is not a phrase, 
it is a fact. These are not plirases, These are facts. What you want is phrases ; 
what you want is principles. No amount of declamation, no amount of getting 
eloquent over them, no amount of quot/itions will get rid of the fact that declama- 
tion cannot possibly take the place of action, and unless British policy, as we 
invited them so to do on the 12th August last year, was to be reversed, we must 
remain where we are, and they must do their best to fight. 

Then it is said : “Oh, but this is a purely political argument, it is wrong 
to bargain at a time of stress like this, ilow can we ever make, in the language 
of Mr. Amery, such a radical change in the constitution of a country during the 
course of the war ?” You can argue, so long as yoji can afford to argue. That 
is my value of phrases of this kind, t need hardly remind the House, for these 
are historic events which will go down, that when stress comes you not only can 
change a constitiiiion, but you do something which was never even dreamt of, 
share with another country yourself all your possessions and your liberty. That is 
the offer, as Mr. Churchill said, with which he went to France three days before 
she collapsed. If that could be done, the change of constitution in India could 
not be done. Indeed it could not be done, because it was not intended to be done. 

And now let us deal with the question that has been raised as to the effect — 
“Oh, but forget the misdeeds of the past, trust the future and why argue about 
it *, we are in difficulties, all of us or both of us, and what will happen to you if 
we are defeated ?’’ That is the fear argument, as I call it. Now I want the 
House to analyse briefiy the elementary ideas underlying this fear argument. The 
question is, is India’s war effort, to which you now invite us — if it exists it 
doesn’t matter because there is nothing to invito us to — if in addition to war effort, 

India’s moral co-operation has any value, the question is, has it any effective 

value? Is it going to make all the difference, accoiding to our estimate today 
between Britain’s success and Britain’s defeat ? If it lias that determinative value, 
has it ever occurred to those in Britain, or to my friends who represent them 

here, that it has all that value and what would you not give us to take it ? If 

it is going to turn the balance, as I said, what would you not give to take it ? 
Supposing a people, one-fifth of the human race^and in the language of the 
ilon’ble the Finance Member, “When the war began India’s main assets were an 
enormous supply of man-power and an abundance of raw materials.” If it is 
going really to turn the scale of war, supposing India for a moment were an 
independent country — you have wooed many small countries with no resources 
aud with very doubtful credentials — and supposing India were a free country and 
came and made this offer of an alliance to you aud said, “We believe it is a war 
for democracy ; we love freedom, you love freedom ; let us join hands and fight’’. 
Would any statesman in England, however diehard he may have been, have dared 
to consider or waited to consider, much less rejected such an offer ? In other 
words, you reject an offer by India, merely because India says, “We can only 
offer an alliance as a free country.” The crux of the matter is there. No. What 
you want to do is, in the language which we used at the commencement of the 
war, that this is still a war to fight for the status quo so far as India is 
concerned, we do not wish to rely on any promises whatever. Promises may be 
given bjna fide, and yet we have the experience that they are not kept. It is for 
that reason that after long waiting, after long discussion, after many consulta- 
tions, at least the Congress put forward an offer of joining in the war effort even 
on a lesser basis in so far as the immediate issue was concerned, and we said, if 
you form a National Government at the Centre and put upon them the responsibi- 
lity for the purpose of India’s defence and such further action as may be needed 
in BO far as the protection of democracy is concerned, India was prepared to co- 
operate. Many of my friends have mistaken this as if it was a Congress demand 
in the sense that it was for the benefit of the Congress that the demand was made. 
No doubt, it was a statement on behalf of the Congress, but I trust it is recognised 
and realized that what was demanded was a National Government, and the phrase 
which came out was not a phrase unknown to the Secretary of State himself. In 
fact, a few days before the demand was made at all events, the proposition was 
formulated, Mr. Amery, in a generous mood, of course, trying to describe his 
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expanded or intended expanded Executive Council, said, "We want in India a 
National Government”— and these are his very words— "like the one we have in 
England”. All right that is precisely what we want. Do you mean it ? Or you call 
an apple sonething else, you call a stone an apple, and say, "Why don’t you take 
it ? We have ofFered it to you.” Jf Mr. Amery meant what he said, that is 
])reci0ely what we asked, and there should have been no difficulty in doing so. It 
IS not a democratic majority Government that we asked. We did not say, "Elimi- 
nate the figure-heads and that will leave us 103 or 102, and then we will form a 
Government out of them which has a majority.” VV^'e never said such a thing. That 
might have been a ('ongress demand, that might have been a question of Congress 
demand, that might have been a auestion of Congress Government, but we said, 
‘*What we mean, all we demand is a National Government like the Government 
you have in your own country. It will reflect every single representative of this 
country, for after all, if under the constitution of JU35 elections have any meaning, 
it certainly is this, that there is not a single man or woman who has a right to 
vote who is not represented by one or other of my Ilon’ble friends in this House 
apart from the nominated officials and nominated non-oflicials”. So that what we 
demanded was a very simple, easily flexible, workable arrangement. We wanted no 
revolutionary change during the course of the war. What was the result is known 
to everybody. And now, apart from the Congress, apart from those who spoke, every 
single individual reiuesenting public opinion has realized that what Britain wants is 
that we should lend our name, we should lend our moral support, we should place 
all our material resources and that we should be their instruments in carrying on 
this war and poi)ularizing them ; in other words, that we should woik for our 
masters. That demand, 1 am quite certain, will not bo met and cannot be met. 

Then it is said, "well never mind that. Power is not to be given, but the fear 
theory still remains.” As to one fear theory if our assistance is decisive it is up to 
you to make any sacrifice if you call it sacTifice. It is very eftsy for a man to say, 
"Oh, I have rcspoosiliilites created by myself by the conqest of this country.” Well, 
you have those responsibilities but you can also shed those responsibilities if you 
care to. But if the keeping of the responsibilities* means, "Oh yes, I have got 
your house, but you are not yet agreed when the house is to be given back to you, 
as to which one will be occupied by one brother or sister or anybody else, and, 
therefore, 1 prefer to keep the house.” That is the argument as the man in-the- 
Btreet understands it. The man-in-the-street is not clever, is not astute, but he is 
shrewd enough to understand what that offer actually translated means. The offer 
actually translated means this : "we do not wish to give, we want to make a 
comouilago to give it and if }OU are taken in, well and good, and if yon are not, 
we can carry on. "Well, you carry on, you carry on at your peril. No doubt, 
you may carry on, at my cost, against my will but at least I will not sell my Soul, 

I will not sell my mind and I will not sell my country. Those are the things that 
1 will not do. For you, you may say, you may flatter yourself, as, indeed one of 
the speeches showed, that India is with us.” All right, if India is with you, why 
say anything else ? But I will read to you what those in England think, whether 
India is with you. This is what the "Daily Herald” says as regards the way in 
which India is with you. That is the message that the "Daily Herald” gave at 
London on November 7. It is talking of the failure of tlie Governor-General to 
invite the co-oi>eration of the Indian people. At the end, it says : 

"All discuBBioiiB of India’s contiibntion to the war is overshadowed by the 
breakdown of the Viceroy’s negotiations with the Congress. Members of Parliament 
must make it plain to the Government that Parliament and the people want a new 
eflbrt made, if jiecessary by new methods, to reacli an agreement. Their message to 
the statesmen of both sides should bo : Try yet again to build the bridge across 
the gulf which, to the delight of our enemies, lies darkly between you”. That is 
the appre<’iation of British statesmen and British joiinalists and anything against it 
is of little value ; because if they did not realize its reality and its gravity, they 
would not have given the warning which they have done, even at this last hour. 

As for my friend the Leader of the House, it is not for me to compliment 
him, for indeed he needs none. He is all courtesy. His speech was well 
documented, well docketed, as indeed it was bound to be, with his usual industry 
and skill. What did he do ? He says, "I will tell you where I agree with you. 
If you want to tell the truth, I agree with you. If you want Self-Government, I 
agree with you” and he calls it the background of an agreement. If it were not 
for him who was speaking, it would be very difiicult to believe that such an 
argument would pass muster. I agree with you in everything that you want, and 
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having agreed with you so far, now you must not want anything more. I agree 
with you in everything. I will give you chapter, quotations, Bible, everything else 
included, and what more do you want ? He says : “You are a very greedy person, 
Mr. Desai, and now you must walk into ray parlour and assist me.” That is the 
argument, broadly, baldly and correctly analysed. We cannot fall into such a snare. 
Of course he was there to defend a lost cause, and why should he not do it to the best 
of his ability ? I have every admiration for that, but at the same time I wish to 
present to those who do and can understand what is the not result of that 
argument. He then gave six principles and they were hastily written dowui as if 
merely stating them were the same thing as putting them into force. He said : 
“You want self -got^ern men t. Yes, I agree.” It was a distribution of self-government 
sweets in this House. He ought to have knowm better, and the country knows 
better. Merely saying that you agree with all I want is not the same thing as 
giving me all I want. The next thing, he said, was, “Don’s remember the misdeeds 
of the past. As a good man you should forget it. There is a good man on one side, 
and bad as I am, let me have what I have.” That is the next agument that was 
iised in the course of a lucid speech but the argument Avas as falacious and 
fictitious as it was lucid. That Avas the background. It is the biggest Avrong 
committed for all time. That is the background, and the foreground. Then when 
you come to the actual ground, he says ; “Nothing doing.” ’Fhat is the speech 
that he delivered and then he said : “Oh, but India is assisting. What about the 
young men who are enlisting and Avho are anxious to be cnlis.ed whenever aa'c put 
up a notice ?” He says : If they are Congressmen, there is nothing more to say. 
If they are not Congressmen, they are against you ; India is against you.” That is 
the dilemma he put forward. Have you heard such a specious argument before, 
because few men come and aj)ply for jobs, therefore, India is assisting him in the 
Avar as a participant and a willing and equal participant ? It is only he Avho ('an 
dare to put forward such an argument, but the position there is quite simple. 

My friend the Commerce Member said, “Oh. the Cor})oratian of Madras rejected 
the proposal for a fund by two votes” and Mr. 8atyamurti did this, that and so 
on. I have no desire to go into any personal acrimony of any kind. He says 
that the “Madras Mail” came out Avith an appeal and collected much money. Shall 
I say and present to him and to the Oovernment that it represents the tinsel 
patriots created by the Madras (lovernment ? Their parentage is enough to show 
Avhere they stand. It is perfectly useless to tell mo that an Anglo-Indian news- 
paper put out some sort of appeal. He says to that ai^peal there Avas some response 
and that Avas India’s answer to the call for contributions. It is the argument of 
a clever journalist and if lie Avere one he would certainly be employed as the 
Minister of Information and Proiiaganda. But as a Commerce Member surely ho 
ought to have shown a better sense of humour than tliat, because he certainly 
ought to have seen that it is no use telling me that Mr. James contributed a 
pound, if he did. It is extraodinary hoAV for want of arguments in a lost cause 
you should be driven to this. Don’t do it. 

Then I come next to another argument ad homincm which is justified up to 
a i)Oint. Quotations were given without giving names, keeping it as a sort of 
surprise. I have seen this sort of thing at port Baid where a man covers something 
Avith a piece of cloth and sloAvly brings out a chicken . We were treated to a large 
number of quotations, thus rousing the curiosity of the House as to where they 
come from. Ultimately, avc were toM, it aa'rs from Batyamurti, from Munshi, from 
somebody else and of course, on the top of all that there was Mahatma Candhi’s 
statement but, perhaps, my Honourable friend is aware, Avhile he had the sympathy 
which he expressed, of the very first intervicAV he gave the day after the declaration 
of war. Nobody has gone back upon it. If you mean that sympathy can be evokcil 
merely by appealing to sentiment, without your doing anytliing on your part, then 
I think it is a grave mistake, but not only tliat. I go further. I Avish to give you a 
quotation so that you may understand. There is no inconsistency in ])olitic8 if you 
find that your very best apiieal or your very modest demand docs not meet with a 
resjxAnse. What is the good of making long quotations ? Things saici when the 
war was first declared were rightly said. There i» no inconsistency in saying that 
you will not do what you pretend you want to do. You say you are fighting for 
democracy, all right. Prove it. Here is India waiting for democracy to bo 
established in this country and at that time I tell you. “Yes” I think it 
is a just war. Have I, in giving credit to you for honesty, ma(ie a 
mistake ? It is an extraordinary way of quoting things 1 A man talks to me. 
I tell him. “Yes I believe you ; I think this time at all events you will be 
27 
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right, but I ask you to say that you should make that declaration and you 
also should implement it now as an earnest” — bccauBe now without an earnest 
there is no bar^ainiuf^, Mr. James. No, it is not a contract, in which he says, “I 
])romi8e, promise, inomise,” and ultimately the y>romise is never fulfilled. No. It 
will only be either a rc.al bargain or nothing — no illusions, no delusions, no promises 
in which there should be any grievances— so that we honestly believe. And are 
we to be blamed for giving you the credit that you meant it too ? The respect 
for Mahatma Candhi after all does not disappear because he disagrees with you. 
Of course you may or may not agree with him, but I hope you will have to 
mjiintain that respect for him. Tliat is what he said on February, 17 1940, in 
“Jiarijan” after making cvei^ effort to sec that tins war for democracy is apydied 
and irn))lemented in this country, and he said this : 

‘‘The Builders ol the British Indian Empire have patiently built its four pillars 
— the Euroj)can Interests, the Army, the Erinccs and the (^ommuual Division” — • 
and after going over the whole of the arguments and all the declarations which 
were made by the Viceroy and everybody else including the subsequent statement 
(in the l^orcls) by I^ord Zetland, he said this : “If it is fairly correct, the issues 
are (piite (dear. Between the two— the Nationalist and the Imperialist — there is 
no meeting ground.” 

Sir, yon may be proud to call yourselves ‘'Imperialists,” so you are, to hold 
in bondage a ra(^c of men fully one-iifth of the human population. Indeed it is 
an object of ])ri(le but don’t you make a mistake about it. That is our quarrel 
with you. Imperialism must necessarily involve—of course you try to find another 
phrase, the ‘'Commonwealth of Nations,” l)ut as I liave always said, that means 
that “your wealth is yours and mine is yours too,” so far as I was concerned. 
Im}>erialism has always meant— I learnt a little bit of it and taught it too — that 
uoocssarily, in the structure of Imj^erialism, there will be diflerent components, 
there will be inferior sections whose resources arc at your disposal — and it is that 
whi(di wo wish to destroy : and, therefore, although you call yourselves by another 
name you won’t clinnge your facts Either we have a common freedom to fight 
for, or we have no common freedom to fight for. 8o Mahatma Oandlii says : — 

“Tlie more the nationalists try to deal with them as if they were problems 
for which they were responsible, the firmer must they become.” 

Then follow words which I think should a])]>eal to every man who believes 
in any vision, in any sincerity, in any moral uplift ur moral elfort : 

“I cannot conscientiously ])ray for the success of British arms if it means a 
further lease of life to India’s subjection to foreign domination. I write this last 
sentence with a heavy licart.” 

The Honourable ^^ir Muliammad Zafrullah Khan : On a point of explanation 
Sir, the bulk of those quotations were during May, .Tune and .Tiily of 1940 — three 
mouths after this declaration. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai : I do not know that, that is an explanation but I 

will leave it at that if my friend wants it. I will tell him this that even after 

these — I will explain the matter in a few moments, I do not wish to take longer 
than I intend, some of the quotations were undoubtedly afterwards and it took a 
lot of time to go through them but I will give the substance and the answer too. 
Even after writing this sentence, he did not believe that it was his part at all 
events not to embarrass the British Government in its efforts, without of course 
of co-operation in it, because the first act of non-('o-operation was the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries; on that there was no hesitation. AVe did not wish to take 
any part in it, wo did not wish to bo responsible for it, we did not wish to 
be mere instruments. Tlien it is true that even after this disappointment, knowing 
that there was no question of co-operating left, still he did not wish to embarrass 
the Government, and at the time when these statements were issued and they 
undoubtedly hold good to-day, you may believe it or not, it is his desire not to 
embarrass, but as he put it, and ns I am here to-day to endorse it before this 

House, a desire not to embarrass must not end in self extinction. You cannot 

exploit my desire not to embarrass you to the extent of my suppressing myself 
altogether. I cannot be a willing instrument, l)ecaii8e I do not wish to embarrass 
you. In fact the true case is that you embarrass yourselves by not meeting the 
other side in the manner in which you ought to, reasonably and honestly and 
if you really mean it, sincerely mean it. Therefore, you cannot use the other 
man’s goodness as a cloak for other people’s hypocrisy. Being a pacifist, of 
course, he never loses faith in human nature. It is a failing of a man of faith 
that he continues to have faith. But that failing must have limits in its 
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applications to human life add politics. That is how this statement came to 
be made. 

What will happen to us if Germany comes ? I'hose who argue thus give 
small thought to what they say. They have not realized tliat if they are defeated 
and Germany comes, they are defeated too. In that case, they will have to look 
after themselves instead of looking after me. They say: “What will hap])en 
to you if Britain is defeated ?*’ 1 ask : “What will hai>pen to you if you are 
defeated?’’ 'Jhat is one of those arguments which has always puzzled me. The 
“Times of India” started it some fourteen months ago without understanding it. 
If you are defeated, then you are defeated and then your liberties are gone and 
along with them mine too. Therefore, let us not argue things in that strain. 
It is a wrong appeal ; it is entirely erroneous and is entirely uncalled for. 8ay 
that it is our common war, if you can dare say so. ISay : “It is your war as 
much as mine because your liberty as much as mine is in jeopardy.” We have a 
very good Indian proverb. 1 ask my children to mani])ulatG the grindstone and 
the Poles the Czechs and the Gieeks are going to get the Hour. 'I'hat is not the 
lesson which my giandmother taught me. iVly tiicnd went over the whole 
geography and mentioned so many countries. He also said: “After all we went 
to Munich and surrendered.” 

Very often I am told : “Why don’t you realize the realities of things ?” 
If by that you mean the poignant reality of my continuous sulijection, tlien 1 am 
fully conscious of that reality and I make a present of that reality to my friends 
who ask me to look at it. It is too real, it is too painful, it is too poignant, it 
has gone on too long and I am not prepared to look at it. My desire is not as 
I said, to enter into a personal argument. But those who ask us to look at 
realities and say that India is not ready and she cannot defend beiself, do thev 
seriously ask me to believe that these two croies of rupees are seiiously intended 
for the purpose of aiding the war effort of Biitain ? Do you seriously tell mo 
that ? Britain is spending 14 crores of rupees a day. 

An Honourable Member : Eleven Crores. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai : That is what they say. If you like, let it be 11 
crores or even 9 crores, but if you calculate it properly, it is really 14 crores. 
My arithmetic is generally correct. When they are By)ending 14 crores a day, 
do you mean to tell me that these 2 cioies of rupees during four months aie 
going to aid the war effort ? Certainly not. This is an absolute camouflage. 
It is merely intended for world propaganda in order to say that India is also 
assisting in war effort It is intended for nothing else. England could give 2 
crores. My fiicncls could ])ut uj) 2 ciores. Ihcy have got many crores and they 
are all mine, Why don’t they put up these 12 crores if you want them for the 
war effort ? In that case, theie will be no Finance Bill and thcie will be no 
trouble. But the truth is that this money has nothing to do with war effort. 
1 am one of those who understand propaganda a little. I read the i^ajiers and 
hear the Radio eveiy day. Even a 50-rupee or a 500-rui)ee donation is to he heard 
on the British Radio. 

Of course we are helpless and unprotected. I fully realize that we will not 
become protected iii a few months, it is no use telling me what will hai)pen then. 
It is not my desire to take veiy long, the time of the House. 1 will only say this, 
that whatever my friends may assure, the fact remains that the Egyptian I’arliament 
has sat, the King’s speech has been read and nothing further has been heard. 
There was a question raised about ^the declaration of war by Egypt. Four 
Ministers who were for it resigned 'and nothing happened since. The Prime 
Minister is dead. May his soul rest in peace why or where or how, J do 
not know. But tlie fact remains that Egypt has not declared war. The 
arguments which you want to weight with other friends have an untrue 
foundation and an unreal foundation. All the Muslim world today is neutral, 
and rightly so. It is no u*e telling us in this country that the Muslims 
are with Britain in this war. It is untrue and will remain untrue until the 
contrary has been proved, not by statements but by acts of these high [»olitician8. 
If my friends would examine this with the idea ot enlightened self-interest as they 
appeal to my enlightened self-interest, they have a chance. But so long as they 
maintain their present attitude we shall certaily not be able to support by way of 
token or otherwise a measure of this kind in India to test the question of India’s 
participation in the war. We shall, Sir, fight as Allies with such power as we have 
got, but we shall not fight as instruments. 1 oppose the Bill. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Commitlee meeting — Bombay — 24th. August 1941 

The WoikiiiM: Committee of the All-India MuBlim League met at 11 a. m. on 
the 24th. Augnst 1041 at Bombay at the residence of Mr. Af. A, Jinnah, 

The followiiii!; members wcio present : Mr. M. A. Jinnah (President), Nawab- 
znda Liaqat Ali Khan (Ueneral Secretary), Sir Cnrrimbhoy Ebrahim, Sir Abdulla 
Jlaroon, Sardur Aurangazeb Khan, Mr. Bakhat Jamal Khan, Mr. Mohammed Isa, 
Malik Barkat Ali, Chaudliuii Kaliquz-Zaman, Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, 
H. A. Kaiif Shah, the Kaja of Mahmudabad, the lion Mr. liossain Imam, Maulvi 
Latifur Rahman, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Sir K. Nazimuddin, Maulana 
Akram Khan and Ilaji Abdul Sattar Sait. 

At the outset, it is understood, Mr. Jinnah, the President, acquainted the 
Committee with his recent interview with 11 is Excellency the Viceroy on the con- 
stitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council. Mr. .linnah is stated to have criticised some of the members of the 
Muslim League, including the three Premiers (the hon. Sir Stkandcr Hijat Khan. 
the Punjab Premier, the hon Mr. A. K. Fazhil Htiq, the Bengal Premier, and the 
hon, Sir Mauloi Saiyid Muhammad Saadullah, the Assam Premier, who have joined 
the National Defence Council. Mr. Jinnah is understood to have made a 
statement emphasising the need for taking disci pi inaiy action. 

Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, the General Secretary, then read out two com- 
munications, one from Mr. Fazlul Iluq, the I’remlcr of Bengal, and the other from 
Sir M, Saadulla, Premier of Assam, explaining their viewpoints. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, personally explained to the Committee his position. 

There was then a general discussion, in which a number of members 
particiiiated. The discussion had not concluded when the Committee adjourned. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Bombay — 25lh. August 1941 
League Premiers Called to RESiGit 

The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim League, which resumed 
its session on the next day, the 25th. August, passed a resolution calling upon Sir 
Sikander llyat Khan, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Eazliil Huq, Ibemiers of 
the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the National Defence 
Council. 'I’he resolution also announced that Sir Sikander IJyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla have already expressed their williugness to resign from the National 
Defence Council. Mr. Fazlul Huq was given ten days’ time to resign from the 
National Defence Council. The following is the text of the resolution adopted by 
the Committee : — ^ 

“After full discussion fand consideration, the Working Committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the hon. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and the hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, should resign from the National 
Defence Council, In view of all the facts ])laced before the Committee by the 
President, including the message of His Excellency the Viceroy sent to him 
through the Governor of Bombay on July 21, 11)41, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, the Committee is glad to note, has deciiled to tender his resignation from 
the National Defence Council and the Committee have bee i informed telephonically 
that the hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla has also decided to icsign from the National 
Defence Council, ’i’he question, therefore, of disciplinary action against Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed Saadulla docs not arise. 

“The hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq has communicated that he would like to have 
time to consider the matter. If he also resigns from the National Defence Council 
within ten days and informs the President accordingly, no further action will be 
necessary. Failing the receipt of a satisfactory reply from Mr. Fazlul Huq by the 
President within the time aforesaid, the Committee hereby authorise the President 
taking such action as he may deem proper and necessary,’* 

Resolutions — Third Day — Bombay — 26th. August 1941 

Viceroy’s Council “Canvassing” Objected to 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League which concluded its 
Bitting on the 26th. August released the following resolutions 
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‘The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terms of tlie offer of the 8th of August, 1940, behind the back 
of the leader of the organisation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 28th of September, 1940, which was duly communicated to him by the 
President. 

“Further, the Committee condemn the observations of Mr. Amory, the 
Secretary of State for India, made in the House of Commons, in his speech on the 
Ist of August 1941, to the effect that he was glad ‘to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India’s defence, thereby casting a serious reflection on the patriotism of 
those who do not ap])rove of the scheme, and lauding tlie conduct of those who 
have been deliberately and by various manoeuvres weaned to commit a breach of 
party discipline. 

“The Working Committee arc of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and impose upon India, the scheme of exi)an8ion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 
the Muslims of India and the solei;in ])romiscs made to them and is intended to 
mislead public oj^inion in (heat Britain and abroad. 

Communal Riots incited by Hindus 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League arc deeply concerned 
at the widespread riots in the country during the year and their recrudescence at 
several places soon after order was restored, which distinctly suggests an organised 
attempt on the part of the Hindus to crush the Muslim morale in places where they 
arc in a minority and urge the Covernment to take serious note of the situation, 
which has arisen on account of the speeclies delivered from the Hindu platforms, 
inciting people to violence in their endeavour to create organised opposition to the 
just oemands of the Muslims of India and to demonstrate that communal riots 
were not only confined to the Congress Government regime. 

“Further the Working Committee have received with surprise and alarm the 
information from its provincial bodies that the attitude of Government oflicials 
generally has been unsympathetic in meeting IVIuslim demands and removing their 
just grievances. TJie Working Committee urge the Governmeni to redress their 
grievances in this respect and to adopt adaiuate and effective measures for the 
protection of their lives and property, 

“Further, the Working Committee draw the attention of the Government of 
India to the highhanded and arbitrary orders of the Government of Bihar in 
connection with the observance of the Bihar Hharif Day and the banning of the 
publication of the Bihar Sharif Enquiry (’ommittce Report and declining to appoint 
special tribunals in order to secure fair trial and justice for the Mussalmans.” 

Indo-Burma Agreement Condemned 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League condemn the recent 
Indo-Burma Agreement, concluded without consulting the Indian Legislature or the 
Provincial Governments concerned and other responsible public opinion in the 
country, with the result that the vital economic interests of India in general and 
the trading interests and civic rights of the Muslim community in particular, 
enjoyed by them for over a century, have been sacrificed and irreparably damaged. 
The Working Committee urge the Governor-General and the* Secretary of Htate for 
India not to ratify the aforesaid Agreement, and thus remove the serious discontent, 
which it has caused in all Indian trading circles and the offence it has given to the 
self-reject of the peoples of India.” 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League for defying the orders of the Bihar 
Government imposed upon the Mussalmans in connection with Bihar Sharif 
disturbances. The Committee posti'oned their decision till further information was 
available.” 

Objection to Mr. Amery’a Statement 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responsible Minis- 
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ter of the Crown, should be permitted to make pronouncements which amount 
to a breach of faith with Muslim India and to resile from the declared policy of 
the British Government, viz., that the constitutional issue will, in no way, be pre- 
judged by IJis Majesty's Government and that the solution of the constitutional 
issue will be dependent ui)on an agreement between the principal parties, as the 
following extracts from his speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated 
the 8th of August lOlU, clearly disclose : — 

“ ‘(1) Viceroy’s announcement dated the 8th of August 1910 : — 

“There are two main points which have emerged. On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their posilion clear. ' 

“The first is as to the position of minorities, in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the A(‘t of 1935, 
or of the policy and jdans on which it is liased. 

‘His Majesty’s Government’s concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities, for the pence and 
welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 

‘Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to 
such a Goverument. 

‘The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. There lias been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

'His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, and wish to 
see it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligation, which (heat Britain’s long connection with India has im})09ed upon 
her, and for which His Majesty’s Goverument cannot divest themselves of the 
responsibility, 

‘Meanwhile they will welcome and promote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical steti that may he taken by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form which the }) 08 t-war representative 
body should take, secondly, upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself.’ 

*‘J. Mr. Amcry’s statement dated the 14th August 1940 : — 

'Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of 
all true democracy. Decision by majority is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which presnpi)OBe9, for its proper working, 
an antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most 
feileral constitulions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements, 'i’o describe the need for such agreement as 
a veto on constitutional iirogress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of resjioiisibility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compiomise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free Government must 
be based.’ 

'3. Mr. Amery s statement dated the ‘J2nd of A]uil 1941 : — 

‘It w'as that the framew'ork of India’s future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themstdves and not by this House. TJiat was a far-reaching and 
indeed, revolutionary annoniiccment, the full importance of which has not, 1 -think, 
even yet been fully appicciated either in this countiy or in India. 

‘Even more important in this connection is the 8tii)ulation that the constitu- 
tion itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the ])riucipal elenients in India s national life. That is an 
essential pre-requisite to the success of the future constitution. For, if Indians 
cannot agree upon the kind of constitution they are piepaicd to work, how are 
they likely to agree upon the actual woiking of it ? 

‘I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter : for unless 
Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to face it 
hereafter. Any agreement imposed by us fiom without cannot survive the with- 
drawal of onr power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reaeWed, can 
ataud that test.’ 
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“The Workinp: Committee stronj^ly condemn the adverse criticism and remarks 
of Mr. Amery in his recent speech in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Lahore resolution of the All-India Muslim League, popularly known as Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the circumstances 
which have driven the Muslims to demand partition of India into zones pre- 
dominantly Muslim. 

Demand for Assurance from Br. Govt. 

“The Working Committee call u]>on His Majesty’s Government to reassure 
the Muslims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their 
declarations and t)lc(lge8, solemnly givoi by the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India on behalf of His Mijcsty’s Government. 

‘ If this assurance reathrming the (leclaration, which has been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised utterances of the Secretary of State for India, practically 
prejudging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is 
not forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, its policy and adopt such measure as it may deem necessary 
to resist any departure from the solemn pledges and assurances, and the respon- 
sibility for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach of 
faith will entirely rest on the British Government. ’ 

Fiat to Sir ISunTAN Ahmad 

The Woiking Committee also adopted lesoluiions calling upon 8ir Hiiltan 
Ahmad, membcr-deHignate of the Viceroy’s ('onneil, the Nawah of Chhatari and 
Begum Shah Nawaz, members of tlie National Defence Council, to resign from 
these respective bodies, riie resolutions run as follows : — 

“The Woiking (Committee have eonsidored the explanation of Sir Sultan 
Ahmad. It seems tliat he has not realised the gravamen ot the complaint, namely, 
tliat while he was a member of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
he has associated himself with the scheme of the expansion and reconstruction 
of the personnel of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as notilied in the communique 
dated July 21, 1941, and the constitution of the National Defence Council, which 
is a part and parcel of the scheme as has been explained by the highest authority, 
the Secretary of State for India, in his slatemont in the House of Commons on 
July 22, and further amplified by his speech and his icply to the debate in the 
House of Commons on August 1, 1911, in which he makes it quite clear that 

the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmad to the Executive Council was a part of 
the scheme. 

“In view' of these facts, Sir Sultan Ahmad, having associated himself with 
the scheme against the express decision of the Muslim I^engue and its general 
policy, the Committee oio of oiiinion that Sir Sultan Ahmad should resign his 
appointment to the Viceroy’s Excenlive Council within ten days, failing which 
the Committee hereby give full authority to the I’reBidcnt to (take such action as 
he may deem necessary and proper.’’ 

NaWAD of ClIATTARl’.S CAPE 

“The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of the Nawab of 
Chhatari, are of opinion that he, while siill a number of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim Iveague, by accepting the membeiship of the National Defence 
Council, has acted against the express decision of the IMuslim League and its 
general policy, and call upon him to resign his membership of the National 
Defence Council. 

•‘If the Nawab of Chhatari resigns the membership of the National Defence 
Council before he takes charge as the President of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Council of Ministers and commnnicates the fact to the Piesident no 
action will be necessary. In case the Nawab of Chhatari fails to submit his 
resignation from the National Defence Council within the time prescribed, the 
President is hereby given full authority to take such action as he deems necessary 
and proper.’^ 

Begum Shah Nawaz’s Case 

“The Woiking Committee, after considering the explanation of Begum Shah 
Nawaz, are of opinion that she, while still a member of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, by accepting the membership of the National Defence Council, has 
acted against the express decision of the Muslim League and its general policy, and 
call upon her to resign her membership of the National Defence Council. 
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“If Be^um Shah Nawaz resignB the memberBhip of the National Defence 
Council within ten days and communicates the fact to the President, no action will 
be necessary. In case Bcf'uin Bliah Nawaz fails to submit her resignation from the 
National Defence Council within the time pi escribed, the President is hereby given 
full authority to take; such action as he deems necessary and proper.” 

Working Committee — New Delhi— 26th October 1941 
Policy to be ADOprED in Assembly 

'I’he Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session at New Delhi on the 26th. October 1941, ^Ir. M. A. Jinnah, presiding. 

The meeting considered how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly ses- 
sion, beginning to-morrow, Muslim India’s lescntment and disapproval of the 
manner in which the expansion of the Governor-Generars Executive Council was 
carried out, tlie National Defence Council was constituted and the attitude of the 
Viceroy and Ilia Majesty’s Government revealed by these acts. 

'Ine meeting api>ointcd a committee consisting of Mr. Jinnah (President). 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Mr. G. M. Byed and 
Maulana Mohammed Akram Khan to de<*ided in what manner Muslim India’s 
feeling should he expi cased in consultation with the Muslim League Party in the 
Central Legislature. 

'J'hc meeting also considered Mr. Fazlul iluci’s letter of resignation sent to 
the Honorary Secietary of the Leagut\ 'Die meeting was attended by the 
following memljers : Khawaja Bir NAzimiiddin, Homo Minister of Bengal, 
Maulana Akram Khan, Sir Bikauder llyat Khan, Premier of the I’unjab, 
the Nawab of Mamdol, Malik Barkat Ali, Bir Abdulla JIaioon, Begum 
Mohammed Ali, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Assam Minister. Kazi 
Mohammed Isa, (Jhowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Nawab Mohammed Ismail 
Khan, the Ilaja of Mahmudabad, Sirdar Auiangzcb Khan, Beth Battar Sait, Mr. G. 
M. Byed and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Resolutions — Council Meeting — New Delhi — 26th October 1941 
Venue oe tiir Next BErfsiON 

With a record attendance of members from all parts of India, particularly 
Bengal and the Bunjab, the Gouncil of the AIMndia Muslim League began its 
session Ibis afternoon, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. Piominent among tliose present 
were the Haja of Pirpur, Malik Khizar llayat Kban, Mian Abdul Haye, the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Buhrawardy, Begum K. Rahman, Begum Aizaz Rasul, and 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

"Pbe meeting unanimously adopted the resolutions of the Working Committee 
passed at Bombay on August 21, 25, 21), and at Delhi this morning. 

During disciisBion on the Bombay resolution, Mr. Shrr Ahmad Khan fiom 
the Punjab sought to move an amendment urging that the British Government 
should unequivocally declare that the ^•rinc•i^>lcs laid down in the Anglo-American 
peace aims popularly known as ‘Atlantic Charter’ should apply to all the Muslim 
Btates. 

'rhe Chair held that the Working Committee’s resolutions could not bo 
amended. They could either be conii med by the Council or rejected. He therefore, 
ruled the amendment out of oidcr. 

'Jhe Council, by a inajoiity, decided to proceed with the election of two Joint 
Beeretarics and elected Khan Bahadur Momin from Bengal and Mr. Mahbub Ahmed 
from the Punjab to he Joint Beeretarics of the League for the year. 

The meeting also empowered Mr. Jinnah to select the venuo and fix the dates 
for the next annual session of the League. 

In the course of discussion, it was urged that the Province where the Bession 
was to take place Bhould he given adequate time to prepare. 

The Nawab Baiiadur of Dacca proposed that the next Bession be held at 
Calcutta. 

Another speaker wanted to know which of the Provinces had extended an 
invitation to hold the next session. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that every 
Province was eager to welcome the League to hold its session within Bb borders. 

Mr. Jinnah declared amidst cheers that to-day the position of the 
League was such that it would be welcomed in every place in India. ‘‘I am 
grateful to the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca,” bo added, “for extending Bengal’s 
invitation, and 1 assure him that his invitation would not lemain unavailed of. I 
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tnow Bengal is a very strong Muslim Leaguer.’* He suggested that the Council 
should give the necessary powers to the Working Committee to fix the date and 
venue of the next session. 

The Council eventually decided to give those powers to Mr. Jinnah himself. 
British action in Iran 

The rest of the sitting was devoted to a discussion on two non-official 
resolutions dealing with British action in the Middle East, and particularly Iran, 
and the League’s determination to maintain the freedom, integrity and honour of 
Islamic countries. 

Shaikh Ahmed from the Punjab attempted to argue that the resolution of the 
Working Committee passed at Bombay was suflicient for the purpose of expressing 
Muslim sentiments : but he was interrupted with shouts of “Sit down : we don’t 
want to hear you”, until he resumed his seat. 

Mr. Jan Mohammed (Calcutta) and Manlana Zafar Alt f Lahore) supporting 
Maulcnia Badayuni^s resolution, urged Indian Muslims to take measures to protect 
Islamic countries. 

Sir SiJeander Hijat Khan, Punjab Premier, declared that ho yielded to no one 
in his love of the Muslim countries, but he wanted the meeting to consider the 
whole question dispassionately and calmly and give a lead to Indian Muslims and 
not lead them astray, lie said that at the meeting of the Working Committee in 
Bombay, he had counselled patience and careful consideration. The Committee, 
nevertheless, passed its resolution, and he emphasised that so long as he remained 
a member of the Working Committee that resolution was binding on him as much 
as on anyone else. 

Referring to Tran, Sir Sikander said that the ex-Shah was pro-Nazi. He was 
at this stage greeted with prolonged shouts : (‘We don’t want any attacks on 
Reza Shah”) until Mr. Jinnah intervened and urged the meeting to hear all points 
of view patiently as became a “parliament” such as he considered the meeting to be. 

Sir Sikander proceeded to declare that there was no representative of Iran at 
the meeting. Who, he asked, dethroned the Sultan of 'J'urkey ? Not the British 
but the Turks themselves. The detln-onement was at the time regarded as a calam- 
ity by Indian Muslims l)ut it had actually proved a blessing for the Turks. Simi- 
larly, those present at the meeting did not know what the actual conditions in 
Iran were. Then again, Indian Muslims were not signatories to the Saadabad Pact 
and must bear in mind that those who were signatories to that Fact had done 
nothing to hclj) Iran. Surely, there must be some reason for that. 

Sir Sikander declared his conviction that Iranians were in favour of the action 
taken by the British in Iran ; and Iranians ought to know what was good for 
them, ilo referred to a report that Iran was about to sign a treaty and he urged 
that Indian Muslims should wait to see whether the terms of that treaty ensured 
the independence and sovereignty of Iran. 

Sir Currimhhotj Ibrahim (Bombay) supported the Punjab Premier’s observations 
and held that the resolutions before the meeting were not practical. 

The Raja of Mahmtulabad said that he knew that no Muslim outside India 
had ever expressed a word of sympathy with Indian Muslims and yet Indian Mus- 
lims had i)Oured money and blood in support of non-India Muslims. He felt that 
Indian Muslims were correct in their attitude and ho therefore supported the 
resolutions. 

Sardar Anrangazeb Khan asserted that the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee was sufficient for the present. He had not concluded his speech when 
the meeting adjourned. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 27th October 1941 

Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League and its Working Committee 
concluded their sessions at 11 p.m. on the 27th. October 1941 after passing 
two official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions of the Working 
Committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

The resolution demanding that the portfolio of Haj in the Governor-General’s 
Council should always bo under a Bluslim was rejected. It was pointed out by 
the Opposition that the League after having expressed ’no confidence’ in the Muslim 
members of the Governor-General’s Council and after declaring them as not re- 
presentative of Indian Muslims, could not demand that the portfolio of Ha] should 
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be entrusted to one of them. As a matter of fact the League said they had asked 
that no Muslim sliotild serve on the Governor-Generars Council. > 

The resolutions relating to the collection of a League Fund of ten lakhs of 
rupees and to the efforts at recruitment of Imams to the Muslim League were 
dropped for want of seconders. 

In regard to uon-ofTicial resolutions condemning the attitude of Mr. Fazlul 
Htiq, Mr. Jinnah said that every member of the Muslim League was entitled to 
have justice done to him and therefore they had adopted a procedure outlined in 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee. They could not have passed 
mdgment on Mr. Fazlul lluq without giving him the fullest opportunity to give 
his explanation. They had stated the Working Committee would decide what 
charges they had against him and had given him full opportunity to send his 
explanation. After hearing him, the Working Committee would decide what action 
if any should he taken against him. 'I'lie non-oliicial resolution against Mr. Fazlul 
Huq was therefore dropped. 

In adjourning the session sine die, Mr. Jinnah declared that Muslim India and 
the Muslim League were maichingon and no power could stop their onward march. 
The following resolutions were adopted : — 

“This meeting of the (Council of the All-India Muslim TiOague while endorsing 
the decision of the Working (Jommittce and the steps taken by the President of the 
All-India Muslim League in connectioti with the expansion of the Executive 
(buncil of If. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Defence Council 
congratulates the Working ('ommittec and tlic Ih-esidcnt of their clecnsion and 
Ijropcr steps taken in the matter, and severely condemns the action of hon. Dr. Hir 
Syed Sultan Ahmad and Legum Shah Nawaz, in refusing to accept the mandate of 
the Working (k)mmittoe and in insisting to remain on the said Councils in flagrant 
disregard of the wishes of the .Muslims. 

“The C’ouncil further declares that the Muslims taken in the Expanded Council 
of If. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Jhdence Council arc in no way 
representative of and cannot in any way represent the interests of Muslims. ^ 

“This Council further condemns the attitude of tlie Government in this 
connection whicli is only to create a rift in the ranks of Muslims. 

Communal Tension Condemned 

“Tliis meeting of the Council of the All-India IMiislim T.eagne deeply deplores 
the serious riots at Amraoti and Ncllore which cleaily indicate that they were not 
merely the outcome of sudden communal outbreaks but were the result of ealculated 
design to undermine the morale of tlie Muslims in areas wliere they arc in 
mkTOscopic minority. In view of these riots and several others in other provinces 
the Council urges the Government to forthwith devise strong measures to check the 
growing tendency of lawlessness and terrorism of the Hindu majority and to afford 
etiectivo iwotection to the Muslim minorities in the proviiu'cs.” 

Another resolution appointed a Committee to recommend and report on a 
shomc for <'olloction and proper administration of funds accruing from Zakat Fitra 
and the sale of skins of Qurbaui. 


Bnrnsn Action in Iran 


The Council passed a resolution moved by Manlana Mohammed Abdul Hamid 
Badauni dealing with the British and Soviet Governments’ action in Iran 

Sanlnr Anramjzeh Kfian member of the Working Committee, continuing his 
yesterday s speech compared the resolution with that passed by the Workim? 
Committee at Bombay and asscrtal that the Bombay resolution was more effective 
am better worclcd. He, therefore, iirgecl that tliere was no necessity to pass any 
further resolution to supDlcment the Bombay resolution. ^ i j 

Mv. Jinnah acoeptod closure at this shigc aixl before pattiiiK the resolution to 
vote said that Manlana nadayum’s resolution really touched the subastantial point 
Ihe Uombay resolution, he ponded out. had been passed on the eve of the Iran 
incident Many thintcs had since then hapiioncd. He as'iecd with those who 
aranod that Mussalmans in India were poor and helpless and had no sanction 

hohiiid their resolutions but they had every rinht to express their feelings and 
sentiments. ‘ However poor and wretched we minht be, there is no doubt that Indian 
Mnsalinaiia have full sympathy with their Muslim brethren wherever they mav be” 
he dei'lared. •' > 

It had been the avowed and declared policy of the Allies to destroy axeression 
and protect and safeguard the sovereignty of small nations. That was their 
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principal aim Indian Miifisalmans had no voice in the adnuuifttraiion of their 
country. They did not know what the facts were. They were therefoie, 

apprehensive about the Muslim countries and it was up to the British Goyernment 
to remove those fears and apprehensions of Indian Muslims by detinite deeds. 
This was all that the resolutions asked for. 

It was true that the Woikinji; Committee passed a resolution on the same 
subject at Bomday, but much had hapi>ened since then and the Council was 
entitled to pass a substantive resolution on the subject. 

The llouse then passed the resolution only a few hands fioni the Punjab 
group being raised against it. 

Mr. Fazlitl IIuq’s Case 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Working Committee in regard 
to the allegation contained in the letter of Mr. Fazlul Huq resigning from the 
Working Committee and the Council as untrue and offensive and casting serious 

aspersions and calling uj^on him to withdraw those allegations within tlic next ten 

days. A meeting of the Working Committee was 8ummonc<l to meet hero 

on November 10 to consider, among other things, what action is called for 
against Mr. Fazlul Huq in the light of his explanation. The resolution is as 
follows 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
letter dated September 8 addressed to the 6e( retary of the All-India Muslim League 
by Mr. Fazlul Huq tendering his resignation from the Working Committee and 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League and also the letter of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
dated October 20 received to-day in which he says 

T feel that the matter relating to my letter addressed to you (Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League) should be disposed of in my absence. I\Iy jnesence 
in the discussion may put some members of the League in an awkward position 
if I were to be ]ircsent at the time the criti<‘isms are made wlicn tliis letter comes 
up for discussion. I shall be grateful if you convey my regrets to the ITesident 
that I shall not be able to attend the meeting.’ 

“The Working Committee consider that the following allegations contained 
in Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter arc untrue, olfensivc and cast serious aspersions on 
the President, the Working Committee and the Council of the League and Muslim 
Leaguers of the Provinces wdiere Muslims arc in a minority / — 

1. T maintain that this action of the President was unconstitutional in the 
highest degree. 2. ‘The Working Committee endorsed this action of the President 
because they had no alternatisc before them. If they had refused to ratify the 
President’s action it would have amounted to a vote of ‘no-contidence’ in the 
President and this contingcn(*y, the Working Committee were not ])rci>ared to face. 
It is for this reason that the Working Committee i)asscd the resolution, a copy of 
which you have forw^arded to me calling u])on me to resign unconditionally from 
the National Defence Council.’ 3. ‘But before I conclude, I wish to record a most 
emphatic protest against the manner in which Muslim interests of Bengal and the 
Punjab arc being imperilled by Muslim Leaguers in the Muslim Minorities 
Provinces.' 4. ‘As a mark of protest against the arbitrary use of powers vested in 
its President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership of the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. Much as I deplore 
this course I feel that I cannot usefully continue to be a memher of a body which 
shows scant courtesy to Provincial leaders and which arrogates to itself the 
functions which ought to be exercised by provin<*ial executives.’ 5. 'The President 
of the All-India Muslim League has singularly failed to discharge the lieavy 
responsibility of his ollice in a constitutional and reasonable manner.’ 0. ‘Recent 
events have forcibly brought home to me that the interests of Muslim Hidia are 
being subordinated to the wishes of a single individual who seeks to rule as 
omnipotent over the destiny of thirty-three millions of Muslims in the Province 
of Bengal, who occupy the key position in Muslim India.’ 

“The Working Committee, therefore, calls upon Mr. Fazlul Huq to withdraw 
these allegations and express his regret within ten days of the receipt of this 
resolution oy him. On the expiry of this specified time, tne Working Commith'c 
will decide what action is called for after considering any explanation that Mr. 
Fazlul Hpq may offer either in writing or in person and for this purpose and 
for any other business, the Working Committee will meet at its Central Ofiicc 
at 11 a. m. on November iG” 
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Retolutions — Working Committee — New Delhi — 16th. November 1941 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Explanation accepted 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Mu»lim League 
commenced at New Delhi at ^ a.m. on Sunday, the Kith. November 1941. 
Among thoHe preBent were Mr. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the 
Kaja of Muhmudabad, Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman, Nawab IMohd. Ismail Khan, 
Qazi Muhammad Isa, Malik llaikat AU, the IJon'ble Mr. llossein Imam, Begum 
Mohammad Ali and Sir Currirnbhoy Ibrahim. 

The agenda before the meeting was conflideration of Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter 
and diBcuBsion of the general political fiituation. 

Wldle the Muslim League Working Committee was in session more than a 
dozen Khaksars, carrying placards asking the Muslim League immediately to 
demand from the Government the release of Allama Mashriqi, entered the League 
otlice. They, however, were asked to wait outside till the meeting was over. 
The Committee concluded its sitting late in the evening after passing the following 
resolutions 

“The Working Committee considered the following letter of explanation of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, dated* November 14, received by the lion. Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of October 29 forwarding 
for my information a copy of resolution No. 2 adopted by the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and contirmed by the Council of the Muslim League at 
meetings of both the bodies held on October 27 at Delhi. 

I regret the delay in scndiim you my reply. It has been due entirely to the 
poor state of my health and I did not feel justihed in replying to a communication 
of such serious importance without giving the matter most anxious consideration. 

No one knows better than the rresident himself that I have always been a 
loyal member of the League, have never hesitated to carry out its mandates and 
once a decision was constitutionally adopted by it, has never hesitated to obey it, 
even though that decision might not personally commend itself to me. If there 
were any doubts in regard to this point my resignation from the National Defence 
Council amply proves it. 

It is an irony of fate that of all those who have given of their best to build 
up the only national organisation of the Muslim India, I should have been the 
object of so much misunderstanding and so much uninformed criticism. It appears 
that portions of my letter have hurt the feelings of the President and some of my 
other friends. I convey to them, through you, my assurance that nothing was 
further from my intention than to hurt Ihc feelings of or to cast aspersions on 
any one and I hope that my assurance in this respect will be accepted and the 
matter considered as closed.” 

Sd. Fazlul Huq.” 

“The Working Committee excuses the delay in not sending the reidy within 
ten days on the ground of his ill-health as the matter was of such serious impor- 
tance that it lequired his anxious consideration. The Working Committee notes 
Mr. Fazlul Huq’s earnest re-anirniatioii of his loyalty to the Muslim League and 
his statement that he has never hesitated to carry out the mandates of the League, 
the latest instance in proof thereof is his resignation from the National Defence 
Council in obedience to the decision of the Woiking Committee. The Working 
Committee further notes his assurance that nothing was further from his intention 
than to hurt the feelings of or to cast asneisions on the President or the Executive 
of the League and others concerned ; and as Mr. Fazlnl Huq requests the Working 
Committee, his assurance should be accepted, it is resolved that no further action 
should be taken in the matter”. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

The second resolution runs : 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim r.eague regrets that the 
British Government has not only failed to accept the offer of co-operation made 
by the Muslim League by its resolution dated June 17, 1940 but in utter disregard 
of it, has expanded the Governor-GeiieraPs Executive Council by associating with 
it persons representing nobody except themselves. This ill-advised and unfair 
action on the part of the Government, in the opinion of the committee, was due 
to the fact that the British Government was not prepared to concede the just 
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demands of the Muslim Leap:ue even when the Conp;refla Party was oiiRnKed in 
obstructionist tactics and civil disobedience and refused to even consider any 
agreement within the framework of the present constitution. The Working Com- 
mittee therefore urge upon the Government that no furtlicr steps be taken or 
adjustments be made in the future even within the framework of the present 
constitution and law without the approval and consent of the All-India Muslim 
League and once more warn the Government that any action in this connection 
without the approval of the Muslim League will be deeply resented. 

“The responsibility for the consequences that may ensure will bo entirely that 
of the Government.” 

By another resolution the Working Committee appointed Nawah Ismail Khan, 
Mr. Hussain Imam, ^Sir Nazim-ud-Din. Kazi Mohammed Isa and Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan to form the Parliamentary Committee as required l)y a resolution of the 
Working Committee meeting held at Madras iti April 19 U. 

A Sub-Committee consisting of Nawab Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Linqat 
AH Khan was set up to consider and decide the ap))cals to the Working Committee 
from the various branches of the League organisation. 

ALLAMA MAftinRIQl’H RELEASE 

“The Working Committee wish to draw the attention of the Government that 
the prolonged (uid indefinite incarceration aiid detention without trial of Allama 
Mashriqi is causing grave concern not only to the members of Khaksars organisation 
but to the Mussalmans generally. In view of the changed situation the cornmitteo 
urges upon the Government of India to reconsider their policy and release Allama 
Mashriqi without delay”. 

Another resolution passed by the Working Committee says ; “The Working 
Committee are of the opinion that some of the proposals contained iji the joint 
report of the Indo-Ceylon Exploratory (vonfcrence arc open to serious objections 
and adversely afiect tlie rights of Indians in Ceylon. The committee call upon 
the Government that such modifications as woufii guarantee and ensure those just 
right of Indiana should be made in those proimsals before an action is taken in 
the matter”. 

Resolutions — Working Committee — Nagpur — 26th. December 1941 
Resolution on Political Situation 

The final meeting of the Woiking Committee of the Muslim liOague for the 
year 1941 was held at Nagpur on the 2(}th. December with Mr. Jinnnh in the chair. 
Those present were : Kazi Mahomed Isa (Baluchistan), the Baja of ^lahmudabad 
(U. P.) Chaudhri Khaliquzznman (U. P.), Rlr. Alxlul Matin Chaudhri (Assam), Sir 
K. Nazimuddin (Bengal), Mr. Hussain Ispahani (Bengal), Mr. Rauf Shah ((’. P.), 
Mr. Barkat Ali (Punjab), Mr. Abdul Sattar Seth (Madras), Mr. Hussain Imam 
(Bihar), and Nawab Liaqat Ali (U. P.), the Secretary. 

A warning to the British Government that any departure in the policy and 
the declaration of August 1940 or any declaration by the Biitish Government which 
affects the demand of Pakistan or whicli proceeds on the basis of Central Govern- 
ment with India as one single unit and the Mussalmans as an All-India minoiity, 
shall be strongly resented, was uttered by the Woiking Committee of the League 
ill the main resolution of which the following is the full text : — 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League has read with 
satisfaction the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on December If), 
1941, at Calcutta reaffirming the policy enunciated in the Doclaiatioii of August 8, 
1940, which laid down inter alia the follo\\iiig principle for the future constitution 
of India : “There are two main points which have emerged. On those tno points 
His Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear. ’J'he first is 
ns to the position of minorities in relation to any future constitutional scheme. It 
has already been made clear that my declaration of last October does not exclude 
the examination of any ])art either of the Act of 1933 or of the policy and jdan on 
which it is based. His Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should bo 
given to the views of minorities in any revision has also been brought out. .That 
remains the position of His Majesty’s Goveinment. It goes without saying that 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a government*. 
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UiH Excellency further made it clear in the Declaration of Anj^usi.S, 1940, that it 
was for the reprcBentativcH of Incha theniBelvcfi to reach a haniB of fiieiully agree- 
ment, fiiHlIy oil the form which the post-war representative body should take and 
secondly upon the ]nincipIcH and outlines of the constitution itself. This policy of 
the British Government was rcaiiirmed by the Secretaiy of State for India in his 
speech dining tlio debate in the House of Commons on April 22, 1911, in the 
following woids ‘that the framework of India’s future conHiitution should bo devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. 4 hat was a far-icaching and indeed 
revolutionary announcement, the full importance of whi(;h has not, 1 think, even 
yet been fully appreciated cither in this country or in India. liloie important in 
this connection is the stipulation that the constitution itself and also the body 
which is to frame it must be the outcome of agreement between the principal ele- 
ments in India’s national life, d’hat is essential pic-requisite to the sncccss of the 
future constitution. 

‘•'rhe Woikiiig Committee of the All-India Muslim League at their meeting 
held on Hepetember 22, 1940, expressed their satisfaction at the Declaration as 

the principles enunciated therein covered coiisideration of the demand of the 
Mussalmaiis for division of India which was made long befoie the Declaration, 
at l.ahore on March 29, 1940, and is ])opularly known as the Pakistan sclieme. 
Since then rcbponsiblc Minisleis of the Crown, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
Jor India, and Mr. Churchill, the Piiine Minister, have from time to time 
aniplilied and confirmed the policy underlying the Declaration, thereby assuring the 
hundred million Mussalmans of India that the Biitish Government was fully 
alive to the realities of the political situation in India and realised that any 
decision o])posed to the natural aspiratums of Mussalmans as a separate entity 
would hasten a catastrophe and make peaceful administration impossible. 

‘•'rhe Working Committee, however, aic deeply concerned and alarmed that 
while the |)olicy of the Biilisli Govern ment still remains the same as laid down 
in the Declaiation of August y, 1910, there is a growing tendency in a section of 
the British press and politicians who, under the stress of war against the Axis 
Powers and the entry of Japan in the aicnn, are urging the Government to revise 
tho policy hitherto followed and to start a policy of appeasement of the Congress 
by making a fresh declaration in utter disregard of previous statements and 
piomises liy the Mussalmans of India and in ignorance of the nature and extent of 
the political, religious and cultural dilferenccs existing between the major 
commnnities in India, namely lliiulus and Muslims. 

“'liie Working Committee, tliercfoie, consider it necessary to warn the British 
public and the Government tliat any departure fiom the policy and solemn 
j)cclaratioii of August 8, 1910, and pledges given therein to the Mussalmans would 
constitute a gioss breach of faith with Muslim India and that any revision of 
policy or any fresh declaration which adveisely affects the demand of Pakistan or 
proceeds on the basis of a Cential Government with India as one single unit and 
the Mussalmans as an all India miiioiiiy shall be strongly resented by the Muslims 
who will be compelled to resist it with all the foreo at their command which 
would, at this eiitieal junction, among other things necessarily result in serious 
imi)cdimeiit of the eountiy’s war efforts, whmh have so far been largely carried on 
with tho help and suppoit ot Mussalmans, because of the t^olicy and attitude 
hitherto ailoptcd by the Muslim licague in order nut to embarrass or iin)>cde war 
efforts BO far us possible.’’ 

Lkacjuks Attitudk to War Effort 

Tho second resolution begins with the words “in view of the fact that the 
entry of Japan in the war on the side of the Axis ])oweis has brought danger 
much closer to India ami has forced into greater promiiieiice tho question of the 
defence of India, tho AVoikiiig Oominittco consider it necessary to reiterate 
that the Muslim League, from the \oiy hegianing, has expicssed their willing- 
ness to share the responsibility of the defence of the eoiintiy”. The resolution 
quotes the vaiious resolutions passed by the Committee to that effect and 
mentions the attitude taken by the Congress in this matter. 'I’he resolution 
then says that the League on June 17, 1940, passed a resolution which clearly 
showed that the League all along adhered to the policy enunciated by its 
ITesidcnt in November iiKVX 'J’he resolution concludes : “Ihe Woiking Committee 
once more dcclaie that they aie icady and willing as before to shoulder the 
burden of the defeiiee of the country singly or in co-operation with other parties 
on the basis that real shaie and responsibility is given in the'authority of 
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Government at the Centre and in the provinces within the framework of the 
present constitution, but witliout prejudice to the major political issues involved 
in the framinji; of the future constitution.” 

Action acainst Mr. IIuq ArniovEo 

By another resolution, the Committee note with satisfaction (he action taken 
by the President in expelling Mr. Fazlul Huq from the liCaj^ue “for the betrayal 
01 the League organisation and the Musalmans generally.” The resolution calls 
On every League “not to rest cojUent until the present Ministry which is composed 
of various elements antagonistic to the cause of Muslims in Bengal and of which 
Mr. Huq is a mere titular head is ovci thrown”. 

The last resolution urges the O. P. Government that “having - regard to the 
recent action of the Government in releasing satyagraha anil other political 
prisoners and having regard to the internal political situation the prosecution 
against Nawab tSiddiq Ali Klian should be withdrawn and he should bo released”. 


The Lyallpur Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address — Lyallpur— 20th. July 1941 


The following is the text of the Presidential Address delivered by J/a/f/c 
Barkut Ah, M.A., LI. n., A(lvo»*ate. liahore, and Member, Working Committee, 

All-India Aluslim League, at the Pakistan Confereucc held under the auspices 
of the Muslim HtudouLs’ Federation at Lyallpur, on tOtb. July, 1941 

As you all know, we are meeting to-day under the shadow of a terrible war 
between Hitlerism on one side and the British Empire on the other. From all 
accounts, it is undoubtedly a life and death struggle between tlm two belligerents. 
It is clear from the progress of events since drd ►September, 1039, when war was 
formally declared between England and Germany, iliat it is not merely a local or 
ephemeral issue like that of Pan/dg or the passage to East Prussia, but the very 
question of existence which is to-day locking the Biilish Km]>ire in this deadly 
combat in the course of which the flower of the nation and all that is best and 
dear is being otTcred in sacrifice to the God of War. Hiller is bent with his 
carefully and scientilically nlauiicd war machine to achieve ti.e break up of the 
mighty British Empire, and obviously no scruples weigh with him. Luckily, the 
British liion, although oiiginally asleep, is shaking off its slumber and tlie 
remarkable and wonderful maimer in which the lOnglish ])Cople, although totally 
unprepared for the war when it came, arc throwing themselves into the fight, 
shows that the ancient and ingrained spirit of the Britisli Nation has not been 
sapped by luxury or comfort or tainted with cowardice and selfishness or satiated 
and withered by dotage or decay. In a situation of this kind, our duty as citizens 
of a Great Emi>ire, which has given us peace and porfcci security, is obvious. As 
soon as the war began, our Qaid-i-Azam declared in the name of the Mnssaln'ians 
that we had no sort of sympathy with Hitlerism or Nazism or Facisism, that wo 
hated these creeds and that despite serious grievances, nothing would be done 
to cause any embarrassment to the Government, so long as it was engaged in the 
prosecution of this bitter war. The Mnssalmans have honoured this pledge given 
oil their behalf by the Qaid-i-Azam. Those in a position to give monetary aid and 
assistance have rendered that assistance undeterred ; those in a position to offer the 

maximum sacrifice have done so undaunted and unhampered. None has come in 

the w'ay, none has come foiwvard te preach any boycott. This is as it should be. 
The Qaid-i-Azam had, however, declared fhat in case Government was anxious to 
secure the wholehearted supj^ort of the community, it was necessary that a sense 
of satisfaction should be created in tlic minds of the Muslim masses, that their 
grievances and in particular the excesses and atrocities from which they had 
suffered at the hands of Congress Governments in the seven provinces should be 
redressed and rectified, and further, that Muslim leadership should be trusted and 
taken into confidence and the power and authority of Government should bo 

entrusted to and shared with the accredited representatives of the Muslim nation on 

equal and self-respecting terms. The Qnid-i-Azam had given the further assurance 
that as Government had agreed to a denovo examination of the entire policy and 
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plan of the Government of India Act. 1935, when the time came for the 
drawinji; up of a final conutitution of India soon after the roncliision of the war, 
and had alhO aj^rced that they would not transfer their present responsibility for 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Government “whose authority 
is directly denied” by the Muslims nor he parties to their coercion by such Qovern- 
mcntH, ho would not j^ress the issue of I’akistan for immediate acceptance but 
would reserve it for diricussion at the Round Table later. It is to be rep:rettecl that 
these most eminently leasonable terms have not been accepted by the representative 
of the Ihitish (fovornment in this r-ountry. II is Excellcney Lord Idnlithgow, no 
doubt, fully understood the point of view put forward by Mr. Jinnah ; it cannot 
he said that iMr. Jinnah was not able to put forward his claim before him with 
perfect clarity ; hut it nj^pnars that, dominated by a fear of the Congress and 
animated by a strong desire to a])i)cafie Mahalama Gandhi and the Congress, His 
Excellcney halted in tne course of his negotiations and ultimately ended by offering 
Mr. Jinnah two scats in his Gabinct, with full freedom to Mr. Jinnah to nominate 
the holders of those seats. Mr, Jinnah indignantly refused this offer and there the 
matter stands. 3'hc result is that the response of the Muslim nation to the war 
effort has not been as full as it should be. 'Hie Government knows this. It is 
true that various elements in the national life of Mnssalmar.s are rendering all the 
aid in their power to the British Government, just as various elements in the 
national life of the Sikh and Hindu eommunities arc rendering all the aid in 
tlieir power, notwithstanding the ban imposed by Mahatama Gandhi and the 
Gongress. I think, it is a great (‘omidiniont to the British Government and its 
enlightened methods of administration that it should have been able on the basis 
of its own good will to get, out of the vaiious communities and sections of India, 
the help it has received. But you and I and the British Government all recognise 
that much greater and far more powerful help is needed and should have been 
forthcoming, at any rate so far as the Muslims arc concerned, if the Qaid-i-Azam 
had been taken into confidence and his proposals accepted. It is axiomatic that 
no people can render spontaneous and enthusiastic help unless they are made to 
feel that it is their own war and that it is their freedom which is at stake. I must 
say that this fe('rmg is not yet prevalent, though, not doubt, some Indian Muslims, 
Hindus, Hikhs and others who must support Government at all costs and in all 
situations, arc preaching that this war is India’s war and that the Freedom of 
India is ns mnch at stake as the Freedom of England. Their preachings meet with 
no response. It is time that Government, who ate, no doubt, awaic of the realities of 
the situation, should take stock of the condition of things as they exist, and acting 
in a bold, courageous and trustful spirit, call to their councils men of the calibre 
and inihumco of tlic Ci,nid-i-A/.am and invest tliem with real and substantial 
Huthoiity. as ccpial partncis so that the defence of India may be adequately and 
nationally mobilized. The war elouds are gathering thick on the Indian horizon ; 
the change in ]>olicy indicated by the unprovoked, wanton and sudden attack on 
IvURsia, with whom a Non- Aggression Fact had been concluded about two years ago, 
shows that India will soon be enveloped in the flames of war. The old policy of 
working tluough those who would demur under all circumstances and who for that 
reason would have you and the oiU/^ide world believe that they are the only people 
who are active and therefore count and matter, like the ])rovcrhial few grashoppers 
who make the forest ring with their clink, thinking that they are the only inhabi- 
tants of the Earth, — must go. Let the watchwords of the new policy be Trust in 
tiinso who really lopresent the nation. It is only in this wise that the nations of 
India can bo moved into a robust and real defence of their Freedom. The times 
through which we arc passing are not ordinary times. The world seems to be 
rushing along at a giddy pace covering in days aiul months the track of centuries 
and those who are accustomed to sec it sinnning leisurely along its destined course, 
should open their eyes and let not a second go waste. 

OAiiiNirr Expansion 

It is being stated that the Viceroy’s Executive Oouncil is going to he expanded 
so as to contain a non-official Indian majority and that Mr. Amcry will be shortly 
making a statement wliicli will prove a landmaik in the constitutional history of 
India. So far as the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council is concerned, it 
is obvious that with the Gongress and the Muslim League out of it, the expansion 
would servo no useful purpose beyond providing jobs to those who are already co- 
operating. Of course, there is nothing to prevent the Viceroy from taking this 
Step, but in view of the gravity of the international situation, it would be wise to 
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leave well alone and to persevere in the course announced by the Government 
after the failure of the Government negotiations with the leaders of the Congress 
and the League. There is certainly a danger in the adoption of a dilTerent course. 
The reaction on Muslim public opinion of the step which the Viceroy is stated to 
be taking:, must be adverse. With the Conp:reB8 already in the opposition, the 
path of wisdom lies in not antai^onisin^ Muslim League opinion. As regards the 
contemplated statement to be made by Mr. Amery, it is of course diflicult to express 
any opinion about its. merits or demerits before it has actually appeared in print. 
All I can say is that the previous attitude of Mr. Amery that Indians must first 
reach a settlement amonp: themselves of the outstanding constitutional questions 
has everything to commend it, and I trust that Mr. Amery will stand by it and 
not yield to any sort of pressure manoeuvered by that second line of defence of the 
Congress organisation, namely, the Liberals led by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii. Mr, 
Amery cannot conceal from himself the fact that these Idberal Elders do not count 
a single Mussalman of standing among them and that the difference between them 
and the Congress leaders, so far as Muslims are concerned, is a difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledce. 

Pakistan, Historical Rkstrospect 

I will now come to the subject of Pakistan which is the eherislied centre and 
coveted focus of your desires, and for popularising which, you have called this 
Conference. 'I'he foes of Pakistan and some others from amongst our own camp, 
who want to win cheap popularity at the hands of our Hindu countrymen to whom 
Pakistan is at the moment a sort of poison cup, have spread so many false-hoods 
about Pakistan that is is necessary at the outset to give a true historical retrospect 
of the events that have led to and have culminated in the demand for Pakistan 
as the only solution of India’s difficulties and the only guarantee of this vast sub- 
continent taking its proper place amongst the free and independent nations of the 
earth. You will remember that in the early nineties of the 19th century wberi 
British statesmen decided to endow India with the beginnings of popular Govern- 
ment in local bodies, the question of separate electorates came to the fore. Origin- 
ally, with their expeiienco of elections in a homogencufl society, which never knew 
of any such distinctions as to separate the Hindu from the Muslim, they started with 
joint electorates. But joint electorates had not been long in oi)eration when the 
cry for separate electorates was raised by the iMuslims everywhere. When the 
Morley-Minto Reforms were in the air, a deputation of leading MuBliins, including 
the late Maulana Mohammad Ali. waited upon the then Viceroy, Lord Min to and 
pressed for separate electorates for Muslims as the CBsential machinery for filling 
the seats to be fixed for them. The demand was conceded and even Lord Morley 
with all his traditions of the purest liberalism bad to admit in his speech made 
on 23rd February 1009 in the Houee of Lords that the Muslim demand for separate 
electorates would be met in full as, in the words of this Philosopher-Statesman, 
“the difference between Hindus and Mohammadans is not a mere difference of 
articles of religious faith or doctrine. It is a difference in life, in traditions, in 
history, in all the social things as well as articles of faith that constitute a society.” 
Again, at the time of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, the question of separate 
electorates was considered by Lord SouthBorough Franchise Committee and it was 
decided that separate electorates were indispensable and could not be scrapped. The 
question was again considered by the Simon Commission and they reached the 
conclusion that “it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the force of the argument 
that the mere reservation of seats to secure a guaranteed amount of representation 
for the Muslim community is far from securing the return to the Legislatures of 
Muslims who would be regarded by their constituentB as authoritative and satis- 
factory representatives.” Separate electorates are still the order of the day. While 
the Muslims were thus adamant in their demand for separate electorates, the 
Congress and the Hindus offered full-throated opposition to it and continued to 
condemn the system as the very negation of nationalism. And in theory indeed 
this was so. And yet the Muslim Community would never agree to the elimination 
of separate electorates. Separate electorates, no doubt, postulate two separate people 
with radically different and irreconcilable cultures and interests, whether political 
or economic, 

Muslims Stand for United India 

I should like you, however, to remember that all this time, the Mussalmans 
of India, while insisting on separate electorates, were anxious and eager to keep 

90 
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up the unity of India, and the beat amongst them continued to preach that the 
Muslims of India must re^^ard themselves as part and parcel of the great Indian 
nation. In the efTorts to regain for India its birthright of Freedom, Indian 
Muslims, though returned on a separate ticket, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Hindu Nationalists and surtcred cheerfully all kinds of restraints and privations 
which befall all those who strive for liberty. Stray voices, here and there, no doubt 
uttered the warning that the Hindus and the Muslims were two separate peoples, 
with their differences rooted deep in history and in the teachings of their 
respective faiths, but the Muslim community as a whole continued to believe in 
Us destiny as a part of the Indian natiofi, and its leaders continued to play their 
part in India’s struggle for Freedom. The greatest of these leaders on whose 
words even the Congress hung before the movement passed into the coitrol of 
Mahatma Gandhi was no other than the Qaid-i-Azam. 

In December, 1930, for the first time, the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, in 
the course of his presidential address delivered at Allahabad as President of the 
2l8t Session of the All-India Muslim League, put forwaid in a concrete form his 
proposal for the ])arUtion of India into Muslim India and Hindu India. When 
putting forward this proposal he clearly defined his position. He said : ‘T lead 
no party ; I follow no leader. I have given the best part of my life to a careful 
stuay of Islam, its law and polity, its culture, its history and its literature. This 
constant contact with the spirit of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, has, I think, 
given me a kind of insight into its significance as a world fact. It is in the light 
of this insight, whatever its value, that while assuming that the ^luslims of 
India are determined to remain true to the spirit of Islam, I proi)ose not to guide 
you ill your decisions but to attempt the humble task of bringing clearly to your 
consciousness the main principle, which, in my opinion, slionld determine the 
general character of these decisions.** l)r. Bir Mohammad Iqbal was perfectly 
right in the caution he gave in these introdu<qory remarks, namely, that the 
solution of the Indian communal problem which he was offering as (he result of 
his constant contact with the spirit of Islam, its history, its laws and its literature, 
was purely Ids own and even that, not as the leader of any party ; for at that 
time the accepted constitutional position of the All-India Muslim League from the 
date of its foundation up till then was that India was an integral unity, the 
common homeland of both Hindus and Muslims, and that the goal of the political 
effort of the All-India Muslim Eeague was “the attainment of full responsible 
Government for India by all peaceful and legitimate means with adequate and 
effective safeguards for Mussalmans**. It was at ibis time and in these environ- 
ments, with the All-India Muslim League regarding Hindus and Muslims as the 
common sons of Mother India, that l>r. Sir Mohammad Iqbal flung his proposal. 
I will quote his very words. He said : 

“'fhe units of Indian society are not territorial as in European countries. 
India is a continent of human grou])H belonging to different races, speaking 
different languages and professing different religions. Their behaviour is not at 
all dctoi mined by a common race-con scion Hiiess. Even the Hindus do not form a 
homogeneous group. The piinciple of European democracy cannot be applied to 
India without recognising the fact of communal groups. The Muslim demand for 
the creation of a Muslim India is, therefore, perfectly justified. The resolution 
of the All Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi is to my mind wholly inspired by 
this noble ideal of a harmonious whole which, instead of stifling the respective 
individualism of its component wholes, affords them chances of fully working out 
the t^oasibilitics that mav be latent in them. And I have no doubt that this 
house will emphatically endorse the Muslim demand embodied in this resolution. 
Personally I would go further than the demands einhoilicd in it. I would like to 
sec the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sindh and Baluchistan, amalga- 
mated into a single State. Self-government within the British Empire, or without 
the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North West India Muslim 
State appears to me to bo the final destiny of the Muslims at least of North 
West India." 

This proposal essentially based on the Partition of India into Hindu India 
and Muslim India, naturally caused consternation not only in the ranks of the 
Congress but also in the ranks of the leaders of the Muslim l.ieague. The first 
leader on the Muslim side to dissociate himself from it was no other than the 
Qaid-i-Azam, for he had given his whole life to the ideal of a free United India 
and had laboured hara to achieve this consummation. He felt that bis whole 
dream of rearing the fabric of a Uuited India would be shattered to pieces and he 
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accordingly lent no support to this proposal. Others also of the same school of 
thought, including myself, if you will pardon this personal reference (I have 
reasons for making this personal reference which I will disclose later)— who had 
been brought up and nurtured in the traditions of a United India, the common 
motherland of the Hindus and Muslims, put themselves in the opposition to Dr. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbars proposal of partition. We laboured hard to keep the 
Partition of India at a distance, and with the enthusiasm of crusaders would not 
let the Muslim public come near it. We continued to labour at this ideal of a 
United India for ten long years. When, as a result of the deliberations 

of the Round Table Conference the conception of a Federation of 

India, both Indian India and British India, was put forward by 

British statesmen, and was enthusiatically received and supported by 
Congress opinion, we, subject to certain modifications, agreed to it. Federation 
postulates and is based on the Unity of India. Here, in fairness of the late Dr. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal, I must say that even he in that very address in which be 
was putting forward “the formation of a consolidated North West Indian Muslim 
State*’ as the ‘final destiny of the Mussnlmans at least of North West India,** 

accepted the scheme of Federation, subject to the moditications which the Muslim 
League leaders were pressing, namely : (I) that the residuary ])Owers must be left 
to the self-governing States, (2) that the Central Federal State should exercise 
only those powers which were expressly vested in it by the free consent of federal 
States, (3) that Federation should be confined to the States or Provinces of British 
India, and finally (1) that the representation of the Muslims in the Central Legis- 
lature should be 33 J per cent., exclusive of the share allotted to the Muslim States 
entering the Federation. 

Dream of United India Shattered 

True to its goal of a United India, the All-India Muslim League in October, 
1937, at its session at Lucknow changed its constitution and adopted as its goal 
“the e8tal)lisbinent in India of lull independence in the foim of a federation of 
free and democratic States in which the rigliLs and interests of the Muslims and 
other minorities aie adequately and effbctivily safeguarded in the constitution.’* 
This coutinued to be the constitution of tlie All-India Muslim League until it 
was changed again into Pakistan at Madias in Apiil, 1941, in accordance with the 
resolution passed on 23rd March, 1940 in the llistoiic Session at Jjahorc. I must 
here read out to you the woids of this memorable and epoch-making resolution 
moved by Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Premier of Bengal and unanimously adopted in 
the open session of the League. 

“This Session of the All-India Muslim I^eaguc emphatically reiterates that 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Clovcrnment of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Muslim India.*’ 

“Resolved that it is the considered view’ of this session of the All-India 
Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz, that geographically contiguous units are dcmaicated into regions which should 
be constituted with such tcrritoiial rcadjustnunts as may be necessary that the 
areas in which the Muslims aie numeiically in a majority as in the North 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should be groupted to constitute “Independent 
States”, in which the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and soi^creign. 

“That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguaids should be specifically 
provided in the constitution for minorities in the units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, ])olitical, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them, and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalmans are in a minority, adequate effective and mandatory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for 
thq protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in^ consultation with them. 

“This sesssion further authorises the Woiking Committee to frame a scheme 
of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, providing for the 
assumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary.** 

You will see that by this Resolution the A 11- India Muslim League jettisoned 
for ever the Federation t:5cheme envisaged in the Government of India Act, 
1335, and adopted Fakistan as the goal of its future political activity. Mind you, 
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this Pakistan that the MiiBlim T.eapr.e vizualizcs is even wider than the Pakistan 
that the late Dr. Sir Mohammad labal featured. Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
featured a Pakistan conBisLin^ of Sindh, Baluchlstaj), N.-W. F. Province and the 
Punjab araal^ramated into a single State. 'J'he Pakistan featured in the Lahore 
resolution of the All- India Muslim League consists not only of one amal^iiamated 
State on the North West of India but it also st)eak8 of another such independent 
State on the Eastern Zone of India, namely Eastern Benj;al and Assam where a 
clear Muslim majority bloc exists. 

Why Did League Leaders Change 

The question arises, why did the All-India Mnsslim League which from its 
foundation rij;ht upto 1937 had been ])lacinjjc before the Muslims of India the ^oal of 
a free and independent United India, with Jlindns and Muslims as common citizens 
of the State, the joint custodianH of the honour and intci^rity of this vast country, 
should have turned an absolutely new' leaf in its history and should have adopted 
the very scheme of Partition actually tmt forward by Dr. ISir Mohammad Iqbal in 
1930, which at the time it was put, the League Leaders opposed and condemned as 
“sounding the death knell of all that was noi3lo and lasting in modern })olitical 
activity in India” and which the League continued to oppose right until 1937. I 
propose to answer this question, as shallow minds, not at all acquainted with the 
evolution of great ideas and how (hey penetrate and the changes effected in public 
opinion under the stiess of abnormal and deeply raoviiig situations, have lightly 
attributed this great ])Bychological change in the ideals of the leaders of the Muslim 
League to such parochial and absuid considerations as inconsistency. One says 
that the leaders of the League are mere chameleons ; another says that their 
attitude in 1930 showed a belter and saner mind and that what they are preaching 
to-day is just the opposite of what they were i^rcaching ten years ago. I believe, 
this kind of criticism calls for an answer and I give it. 

True, that ten years ago, we of the Muslim League were wedded to the ideal 
of a United India and that we had laboured throughout for preserving the integrity 
and inviolability of India. Why have wo changed ? We have changed, let our 
critics bear in mind, because our experience of the Congress Governments in the 
seven Congress governed Provinces from July 1937 to October 1939, when they 
were in power, shattered all our confidence in the good faith of our Hindu county- 
men. riio J)cliverance Day that we celebrated on 22nd December 1939 marked 
our final rupture with Iliiidu India and relegated us back to the position of those 
who had alwavs preached that Hinduism and Islam were two separate cultures, 
that Hindus and Muslims were two pe])aratc nations and that the coalescence of 
the tw'O was an imj'ossibility. We trusted you, according to our good natures, as 
far as it was possiiile for liuman nature to do so ; we disregarded the repeated 
warnings we have had in the past *, jxtee the opposition to the grant of Reforms to 
the N.-W. F. Province, the opposition to the creation of J^indh and Baluchistan as 
separate provinces, the controversy over the lodging of Residuary Powers and finally 
the opposition to the giant of Muslim majorities in the Bengal and Punjab 
Legislatures. But wc continued to cherish the dienm of a United India, refusing 
to believe what seems to have been ordained by an unalterable Destiny, namely, 
that the Dream was one emanating from the (late of Ivory. It ^^as only after 
those tenible experiences of July 1937 to Octobir 1939 with the apostle of Non- 
Violence presiding over and auspicieating the Go\pinmentR which bad committed 
those unnameabic atrocities with bis blessings, that we weie compelled to bid good- 
bye to all our cheiished hopes and beliefs, to foi swear onr ^last convictions and to 
come down to Mother Earth to realise the ]dain simple truth, realised eailier by 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai and others on the opt^osile side tliat the Hindu is Hindu 
and tlie Muslim is Muslim and never the twain shall meet. If anybody is respon- 
sible for this nsyebological tiansfoimation, it is not the Muslim Lcadeis : it is the 
Congress Hindu Mentality. 

Charge of Inconsistency Reiiuted 

There is also one other rx])lnnation of this revolutionary transformation in tlie 
ideology of Muslim lenders which some of onr ciities, particularly the learned Editor 
of tlic Tribute, are unable to nndristand. They cite onr previous attachment and 
devotion to the goal of a United India and our present allegiance to the Destiny of 
Pakistan as signal and palpable instances of )olitical inconsistency. In politics, 
consistency has always been regaided as the virtue of fools, or to use the words of 
a famous w’liter, as the hobgoblin of small minds. Who docs not know that that 
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grand old Man of Victorian Era, Mr. Gladstone, began his Parliamcntaiy career 
as a T 017 conservative and ended as a notable Whig liberal leader. It was 1 believe 
Mr. Edmund Burke, that great orator and statesman, who in a moment of great 
illumination said that there is no such thing as principle in politics but that it is 
circumstances which im]mrt to every principle its true colour and discriminating 
effect. But this matter apart, the change in our ideology from prior to 1937 to that 
after 1937 is susceptible of a very easy explanation and is perfectly justifiable in the 
eyes of political philosophy. To say that this change is without moral justification, 
because previously we held different opinions, and must be attributed to a 
dishonest drift in our opinions, is a mistake. It is not that we began to worship a 
new destiny all of a sudden and for the lirst time. The course of Indian political 
history from the foundation of the Congress in 1885 right up to tlie year 1937 
shows that the Muslims and the Hindus have continued as two sejmratc streams, 
running parallel to each other and never mixing. Separate electorates, fixation of 
representation not only in the local bodies and legislatures but also in the public 
services and a host of other demands crystalliscil in the famous fourteen points of 
Mr. Jinnah and finally the consciousness that w’e are a people 80 millions strong 
with a common faith, a common outlook anti with a concej^t of equal brotherhood 
seldom attained in the history of human civilization by any other human grouii — are 
not all these factors and inHuenccs the foundation and inspiration of that very 
Pakistan that we demand to-day as the culmination of our political life ? And is 
there in truth any inconsistency in these demands and our })rcscnt claim of 
Pakistan ? As one views the unfoldment of Muslim political efl’ort, Pakistan 
appears the appropriate culmination thereof. No one need therefore accuse Muslim 
leaders of inconsistency, when, after dreaming of a Free United India, which they 
find impossible of achievement, they turn to the achievement of another Destiny in 
perfect Kceyung with their past political desires. The charge of inconsistency levelled 
at us by our foes is devoid of all point and substance. Indeed, as Dr. B. K. 
Ambedkar whose thought-provoking and enlightening w'ork, “Thoughts on Pakistan” 
1 will commend to all votaries of this New Destiny, remarks : “Bo obvious is the 
destiny that it is somewhat surprising that the Muslims should have taken so long 
to own it up. There is evidence that some of them knew this to be the ultimate 

destiny of tlie Muslims as early as 1923... In 1924 Mr. Mohammad Ali 8 ])eakiug on 

the resolution on the extension of the Montague Chclmslord Reforms to the N. W. 
F. Province which was moved in the session of the Muslim Ijeague held in Bombay 

in that year is said to have suggested that the Mahommedans of tlie Frontier 

Province should have the right of self-determination to choose between an affiliation 
with India or with Kabul. Ho also quoted a certain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Baharaiipur. 

“Nothing seems to have been said or done by the Muslims about this scheme 
between 1924 and 1930. The Muslims appear to have buried it and conducted 
negotiations with the Hindus for safeguarJs as distinguished from partition, on 
the basis of the traditional one— nation tlicory. But in 1930 when the Round Table 
Conference was going on, certain Muslims had formed themselves into a Committee 
with headquaters in London for the puT})Ose of getting the K. T. C. to entertain 
the project of Pakistan. Leaflets and circulars were issued by the Committee and 
sent round to members of the R. T. C. in 8 uj>port of Pakistan. Even then nobody 
took any interest in it, and even the Muslim members of the R. T. C. did not 
countenance it in any way. If opposition to one common Central Government be 
taken as a principal feature of the scheme of Jhikistan then the only member of the 
R. T. C. who may be said to have 8 up]ioited it without mentioning it by the name 
was Sir Mahommad Iqbal who expressed the view at the third session of the 11. T. 
C. that there should be no Central Government for India and that the provinces 
should be autonomous and independent dominions in direct relationship to the 
Secretary of State in London.” 

“There is another explanation of this delay in putting forth the scheme of 
Pakistan. It is far more possible that the Muslim leaders did not until very 
recently know the philosophical justification for Pakistan. After all, Pakistan is 
no small move on the Indian political <*he 88 board. It is the biggest move ever 
taken for it involves the disruption of the State. Any Moharamaden, if he had 
ventured to come forward to advocate it, was sure to have been asked what moral 
and philosophical justification ho had in support of so violent a project. Tlie reason 
why they had not so far discovered what the philosophical justification for 
Pakistan is, is equally understandable. The Muslim leaders were, therefore, 
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Bpeakin^ of the Muasalmans of India as a community or a minority. They never 
spoke of the Muslims as a nation. 'J'he distinction between a community and a 
nation is rather thin and even if it is otherwise it is not so striking in all cases. 
Every State is more or less a composite State and there is. in most of them, a 
great diversity of populations, of varying languages, religious codes and social 
traditions, forming a congeries of loosely associated groups, No State is ever a 
single society, an inclusive and permeating body of thought and action. Such 
being the case, a group may mistakenly call itself a community even when it has 
in it the elements of being a nation. Secondly, as has been pointed out earlier, a 
people may not be possessed of a national consciousness although in every sense of 
the terra they are a nation.” 

Again, in another place, this learned and impartial writer says : — 

“Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Muslims have undergone a 
complete transformation and that the transformation is brought about not by any 
criminal inducement but by the discovery of what is their true and ultimate 
destiny. To some this suddenness of the transformation may give a shock. lUit 
those who have studied the course of Uindu-Moslem ])olitic8 for the last twenty 
years cannot but admit to a feeling that this transformation, this parting of the 
two, was on the way. For the course of Hindu Muslim ])o]itics has been marked 
by a tragic and ominous parallelism. The IJindus and Moslems have trodden 
parallel paths. No doubt they went in the same direction. But they never 
travelled the same road. In 1885 the Hindus started the Congress to vindicate 
the political rights of Indians as against the British. The Moslems refused to be 
lured by the Hindus in the Congress ]» 08 ing for and speaking in the name of all 
Indians. Between 1885 to 11)00 the Muslims kept out of this stream of Hindu 
politics. In 1900 they felt the necessity for the Muslim community taking part 
in political activity. Even then they dug their own separate channel for the flow 
of Muslim political life, 'i’he flow was to be controlled by a separate political 
organization called the Muslim League. Ever since the formation of the Muslim 
League the waters of Muslim politics have flown in this separate channel. The 
Congress and the League have lived apart and have worked apart. Their aims and 
objects have not always been the same. They have even avoided holding their 
annual sessions at one and the same ))lacc, lest the shadow of one should fall 
upon the other. It is not that the League and the Congress have not met. The 
two have met but only for negotiations, a few times with succeBs and most times 
without success. They met in 1915 at Lucknow and their efforts were crowned 
with success. In 1925 they met but without success. In 1928 a section of the 
Muslims were prepared to meet the Congress. Another section refused to meet. 
It rather preiorred to depend upon the Biitish. The point is they have met but 
have never merged. Only during the Khilafat agitation did the waters of the two 
channels leave their appointed courses and flow as one stream in ojie channel. It 
was believed that nothing would separate the waters which God was i)lea8ed to 
join. But that hope was belied. It was found that there was something in the 
composition of the two waters which would compel their separation. Within a 
few years of their confluence but as soon as the substance of the Khilafat cause 
vanished, the water from the one stream reacted violently to the presence of the 
other, as one docs to a foreign substance entering one’s body. Each began to show 
a tendency to throw out and separate from the other. The result was that when 
the waters did separate they did with such impatient velocity and determined 
violence — if one can use such language in speaking of water — against each other 
that thereafter they liave been flowing in channels far deeper and far more distant 
from each other than those existing before. Indeed the velocity and violence with 
which the two waters have burst out from the pool iii which they had temporarily 
gathered have altered the direction in which they were flowing. At one time their 
direction was parallel. Now they are opposite. One is flowing towards the east 
as before. The other has started to flow in the opposite direction towards the west. 
Apart from any |X)88ible objection to the particular figure of speech, I am sure, 
it cannot be said that this is a wrong reading of the history of 
Hindu-Muslim politics. If one bears this parallelism in mind he will know that 
there is nothiiig sudden about the transformation. For if the transformation is a 
revolution, the parallelism in Ilindu-Muslim politics marks the evolution of that 
revolution. That Muslim politics should have run a parallel course and should 
never have merged in the Hindu current of politics is a strange fact of modern 
Indian History. In so segregating themselves the Muslims were influenced by 
some mysterious feeling the source of which they could not define, and guided by 
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a hidden hand which they could not see but which was all the same directing 
thenni to keep apart from Hindus. This mysterious feeling and this hidden hand 
was no other than their pre-appointed destiny, symbolized by Pakistan, which, 
unknown to them, was working within them. 'I'hus viewed, there is nothing new 
or nothing sudden in the idea of Pakistan. The only thing that has happened 
is that, what was indistinct appears now in full glosv, and what was nameless has 
taken a name.” 

These quotations from the pen of a dispassionate and philosophically minded 
third party should open the eyes of our critics to the realities of the situation 
and they should pause before they re])eat parrot-like the childish criticism that 
Muslim leaders are guilty of inconsistencies and have gone back on their 
nationalist professions of the past. 

OiUECTiONS TO Pakistan Answered 

I will now pause to consider some of the objections that have been hurled 
against this scheme. There is in the first place the criticism of Mahatma Gandhi 
that Pakistan amounts to a vivisection or Mother India. It is really difficult to 
understand this spiritual criticism of a saint of non-violence. Inspite of Pakistan, 
Mother India will remain and not disap|)oar. It is not that any part of Indian 
territory will be snatched away to some other place. Even now, there are the 
divisions of India. We have provinces which have very little in common linguistic- 
ally, politically, socially and culturally. Pakistan will be the name for a combination 
of some of the provinces of India. The Congress has often advocated the demarca- 
tion of boundaries of Indian provinces according to linguistic and other affinities. 
If that is not vivisection of Mother India, how is Pakistan a vivisection. 

Political Unity Endangered 

Allied to this is the objection that Pakistan will end the political unity of 
India. This criticism has largley come from the English rulers of India. You 
will remember the following words of Sir Hugh O ‘Neil, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India, uttered in the House of Commons : “The proposal to 
divide India into regions, would shatter the whole conception of Indian unity, 
gradually and laboriously built up by the British system over a long period of 
years.” To the same effect were the words of Mr. Amery when in advocating the 
slogan “India First” he spoke of preserving unimpaired the essential unity of India. 
Now what is this t)olitical unity that is being so boosted ? It is simply that 
artificial unity which the British by the force of their arms have imposed upon 
India, namely a Central Government having the control of the entire country. 
British statesmen are never tired of repeating that they would any day confer 
dominion status even of the Statute of Westminster variety, if Hindus and Muslims 
could agree together on a constitutional plan. And they know that this agreement 
is im])OB8ible as whatever Reforms have been granted in the past, have been granted 
not because Hindus and Muslims were united on them but because England chose 
in her political wisdom to grant them British rule, although it has undoubtedly 
imposea a political unity on India in the sense of India being subject to one 
Government, has never been able to make of India a united nation. English 
Rulers themselves recognise that if England were to withdraw from India to-day, 
India would become a prey to internecine strife and relapse into that ‘Tawaiful 
Malookee” (anarchy) which fell upon her after the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire. The present political unity can thus endure so long as the British or 
some third party is there to keep the Hindus and Muslims in chains, so that they 
may not spring upon each other. ’J’here is, therefore, nothing in this artificial 
political unity to serve as a rampart to the cause of Indian Freedom. It certainly 
serves the Englishman’s interest and that is why he insists on it so much, but it 
cannot serve the two peoples concerned, for they cannot achieve self-expression 
and self-determination otherwise. As has been said very pertinently, the present 
political unity only serves to lock two warring nations in the bosom of one country 
and one constitution, and the sooner this artificial unity is ‘dissolved and the two 
different groups started on their separate careers of self-determination, the better 
for both. The price expected of us for this political unity is much too high and 
certainly not worth the result. 

Design Behind Pakistan-Tyrrany Over Others 

Again, it is said that the object of Pakistan is really to obtain a territory 
where the Muslims may be in a position to freely 'Tyrranise over Uie Hindus or 
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gain dominance over them.” There could be no blacker falsehood than this and I 
am really sorry that there should be peo^de in this country who are capable of 
uttering such a foul and wicked accusation. In fact, I find that in the Tribune of 
8th July 1011, the following qustion has been put to me in the course of the 
leading article 

‘‘Will Malik Barkat AH explain for our benefit with what object except that 
of exercising uncotrollcd domination over the non -Muslim minorities in their so- 
called majority provinces are the Muslim Leaguers trying to convert those provin- 
ces into independent and sovereign Muslim States.” 

I will gladly attempt to answer this question. We Miissalmans are asking 
for Pakistan as through Pakistan we will have an opportunity for self-expression 
and self-determination. Self-expression and self-determipation are accepted political 
ideals and the birth right of every people who can be called a nation. We arc 
a people of 8(1 million strong and as goocl luck will have it, nearly 60 millions of us 
are living together in contiguous territories and are not interspersed. We are socially 
a unity and not cut up into different layers. We are knit together by the ties of a 
common faith which is not merely a religion to us but a cultural source and 
treasure. It is not merely the community of commercial or economic interests 
alone that binds us. Huch a community can disrupt when interests conflict. We 
are further held together by a much more [lowerful bond, the bond of sentiment 
which in the words of Ren nan is “at once a body and soul.” A /oolverin, accor- 
ding to him, is not a fatherland. As that great student of History, James Bryce, 
says : 

“The permanence of an institution depends not merely on the material interests 
that support it, but on its conformity to the deep rooted sentiment of the men for 
whom it has been made. When it draws to itself and provides a fitting expression 
for tliat sentiment, the sentiment becomes thereby not only more vocal but actually 
stronger and in its turn imparts a fuller vitality to the institnlion.” 

As we Muflsalmans are a people conscious of a spiritual and social unity, we 
desire to see such unity expressed and realised under a single Government. Now, 
is such a desire a crime and does it mean any tyrrany or domination over others f 
We give to our Hindu countrymen the same Destiny. We give them gladly the 
opportunity for self-exprosHion and self-determination in that jmrt of India, iths, 
which shall bo Ilindu India ''fhe charge that Muslims are animated by a desire to 
tyrrauise over or obtain unjust domination over others is false in the extreme and 
is belied by the traditions of Muslim History. I assure my Hindu friends that w'e 
rakistances, if ever that consummation is achieved, shall treat them as our brothers 
and sisters, that their properties shall be as secure and sacrosanct ns our properties 
and that their happiness and content shall be our constant aim and desire. 

Levkr for PoimcAL Bargainino 

It is also said that Pakistan is a bargaining manoeveur put across the counter 
with the object of getting further communal gains, or as the ‘Civil and Military 
Gazette’ says in its leader of 8th July, 1911 “a lever for political bargaining.” 

The Qaid-i-Azam has so often repudiated this charge that I am sin prised at the 
persistency with which it continues to be repeated. What are those communal 

gains which the other party can agree to give to us ? And if there are none 

such, it follows that this accusation is equally devoid of the truth. 

Which Pakistan ? 

I will notice one other criticism that has been advanced by some Muslim 
TITends. They ask Muslim audiences as to what they understand by Pakistan. 

They tell them that there is one Pakistan formulated by the late Janial-ud-Din 
Afghani, another by the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, another by Mr. Echmat 
Ali ana another by an Englishman, and then ask the question : “which Pakistan 
you mean or want.” I understand that the Panjab Premier actually put this 
very question to a gathering of Muslim students which had gathered to hear him 
on the 5th of this month in this very town of liyallpur. Sir Sikandcr repeated 
this question in another place and he got his answer. I should have thought 
that that answer was enough to silence his doubts, but since he has repeated tnat 

? uc8tion publicly, I should like on your behalf to give him the necessary answer, 
jet Sir Sikander know that Jaraal-ud-Din Afghani was not the author of any 
scheme for a Pakistan in India. He undoubtedly spread the Pan-Islamio idea 
with a view to save Turkey from the designs of the Christian Powers of Europe 
but beyond that he formulated no concrete proposal for a Fakistau in India. 
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Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal undoubtedly put forward in 1930 the constitution of a 
North West Muslim State consisting of the Punjab, the Sindh, the N.-W, 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan and he also expressed his view at the third 
session of the Round Table Conference that there should be no Central Govern- 
ment for India and that the provinces should be autonomous and Independent 
Dominions in direct relationship to the Secretary of Satate in London. Mr. 
Rehmat Ali was a follower and ardent admirer of Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and 
he elaborated his plan of a North West Muslim State by including in it the 
Kashmir State. The Pakistan plan of the Muslim League is envisaged in the 
resolution of All-India Muslim League passed at Lahore on 23rd March, 1941. 
This plan visualizes or provides for two autonomous Muslim States, one on the 
North West Zone and the other on the Eastern Zone of India. No native State 
is included in any of these two Pakistan s. It should be clear to anybody that 
the Pakistan that the Muslims of India are after, is the Pakistan as envisaged 
in the League resolution mentioned above. And if Sir Sikander wants an answer 
to his posers I can tell him that the only Pakistan now before us is the League 
Pakistan and that Pakistan alone. 

Minority Question Still Remains 

There is one further objection advanced against our Pakistan Scheme which I 
should also like to discuss and answer. It is sai<l that the problem of minorities for 
which Pakistan is offered as a solution, will still remain, as the authors of the 
Pakistan proposal do not contemplate any wholesale exchange or shifting of 
populations. There will be Muslims in Hindu India inst as there will be Hindus 
in Muslim India, and that the provision even of manciatory, effective and adequate 
statutory safeguards for minorities will be no solution, as exhypothesi the provision 
of adequate, effective and mandatory statutory safeguards for the Muslims or other 
minorities in a scheme of self-Government for a United India is not acceptable to 
the Muslims. Those who put forward this objection forget in the first instance 
that the idea of Pakistan has not been conceived solely as a solution of this 
perrenially recurring minority problem which has been baffling all attempts as 
constitution-making for India. The inspiration and the motivating force behind 
Pakistan is the burning consciousness and the irrepressible desire that the Muslim 
nation shall see its genius and its soul reflected in the glory of Government, and 
all those institutions of social happiness which are a part and parcel of the 
machinery of a durable and lasting Government. Have Indians not peace to-day 
under the British Crown ? Have thev not been enjoying in the past a rule of law 
approximating as nearly as is possible to the rule of law obtaining in England ? 
And have they not the promise tnat soon after the war, England will be endowing 
India with all the apparatus of a Self-Governing Dominion, giving to Indians as 
much Freedom as the Englishman enjoys in his own country 1 And yet do these 
declarations and promises satisfy Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru or Mahatma Gandhi ? 
Why not ? Because inspite of all these declarations and promises, and far beyond 
them something still remains in the innermost recesses of their political 
consciousness which the English man can never give and which if not attained, will 
leave tiie peace of their soul disturbed and their happiness unconsummated. That 
something is what such undefinable expressions as self-determination and self- 
manifestation connote. This is the Muslim’s reply to those friends who would 
give him all the safeguards that may be needed for the protection of his religious 
economic, political, administrative and other interests. Mahatma Gandhi has been 
promising a blank cheque and yet that blank cheque, whatever it may mean, has 
given no satisfaction to any Muslim. No promise of the fullest protection can 
suppress this natural and inevitable urge for self -manifestation -and self-expression. 
That is why the Muslims demand a complete release from the control of any 
centre, no matter how aenimic. It is of the essence of Pakistan that there shall 
be no centre, and that the Muslim States, which will be carved out to satisfy the 
Muslims’ natural urge and desire for self-martifeatetion, shall be completely free 
and sovereign. To say, therefore, that Pakistan is designed and offered as a 
solution primarily of the minority question in India, is really a misstatement of 
the problem. Undoubtedly, Pakistan will settle the bulk of this minority question, 
leaving only a small part behind, which perhaps will get itself automatically 
solved, as soon as the Hindus and Muslims are set in their separate houses as 
complete masters. The sense of neighbourliness and the obligation to jointly 
shoulder the responsibility of keeping India free and immune from all foreign 
domination will act as powerful checks to restrain both the Hindu and the Muslim 
30 
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from molesting any of their Muslim or Hindu subjects. And if Hindus or Muslims 
still persist in each other’s persecution, natural laws will come into operation and 
put an end to any such intolerable state of affairs. No one need be afraid of wars 
between Hindu India and Muslim India, but if ever they come, they will certainly 
act as powerful solvents of the poison which must have accumulated to make 
those wars possible. Have wars not taken place in Europe and has the possibilitv 
of war rendered any the nearer the dream of a European Federation ? 
Ne big Power of Europe contemplates any European Federation nor have 

the posssibility of wars reconciled any of them to the idea of entrust- 

ing their Freedom and their independence to any composite super- 
state. Is India not as big as Europe minus Russia and why can’t be there two 
powerful states, Hindu India and Muslim India, to settle their differences, if ever 

they arise, by the process of diplomatic negotiation, and in the end, by the 

arbitrament of the sword, if all other methods of settling the dispute fail ? I can 
quite SCO that Mahatma Gandhi with his doctrine of Non-violence and those who 
follow him. will run away and refuse to be parties to such speculation. But 
remember, that the doctrine of non-violence is but a rule of the vegetable kingdom 
and has no place in the story of Nations. If nations reject and deride or offend 
against the moral law, there is a penalty provided which must overtake them. The 
penalty may not come at once but rely upon it, the great Italian was not a poet 
only but a Prophet when he said : 

“The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite 

Nor yet both linger.” 

I repeat, therefore, that tlie objection to Pakistan tliat it leaves unsolved the 
minority or Hindu-Muslim question is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the inspiration and the motive force behind Pakistan. VVe certainly do not 
contemplate any wholesale migrations of populations, but there is nothing to 
prevent those Hindus and Muslims who may not like to live under Muslim or 
Hindu Government, to migrate to and settle under their own national Governments. 
Perliaps, as the result of experience, this migration may become inevitable. Has not 
Europe resorted to wholesale migrations of the populations to end the racial troubles 
which have so often afflicted her in the past, and a disregard of whi(‘,h led to those 
pogroms and blood-curdling butcheries that disfi^re the ])ages of European hi 8 toi 7 ? 
Let us take a lesson from Europe and cease to indulge in such frivolities when face 
to face with the master problem of self-determination for the two big nations of 
India. 

Resolutions 

1. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 

of the liyallpur Muslim Students’ Fedaration, hereby records its most unshakeable 
and complete confidence in the leadership of the Qaid-i-Azam and declares that 
if any political group or party in India wants to secure the friendship of the 
Muslims of India, it must first deal with and negotiate with the (iaid-i-Azam 
who alone is in a position to speak with authority and deliver the goods on 
behalf of Indian Muslims. 

2. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 

of the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Federation hereby dissociates itself from the 
unfortunate sentiments to which Sir Sikandcr gave expression in his speech at 
Lyallptir on the 5th of July 1941 and repudiates as utterly untrue his definite 

and categoric statement that the Pakistan idea is motivated by a desire to tyrannise 

and secure domination over the Non-Muslim Minorities living in the Pakistan 
area. This Conference assures all Non-Muslims of the desire of the Pakistanees 
te live on terms of the fullest amity and brotherliness with their Non-Muslim 
neighbours and takes this opportunity of declaring that the only idea behind 
Pakistan is that of Self-Determination not only for the Muslim Nation of India, 
but also for the Hindu Nation, coupled with the earnest desire that the country 
may achieve real freedom and a truly honourable place among the free and self- 
governing countries of the world. 

3. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices of 
the Muslim Students’ Federation deems its duty to impress upon the British 
Government the real truth that if it is anxious to secure the full and whole-hearted 
support of the Muslim Nation as a body and not of a few individuals for its 
War Effort in that life and death struggle in which it is at present engaged wi^ 
the dark forces of Hitlerism, it must engender a spirit of confidence and trust 
io the mind of the Qaid-i Asam and give him the necessary assurance about the 
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future of the Muslim Nation so that all doubts and suspicions may he dispelled 
and the Muslims enabled to play their part as worthy sons of Islam with 
the Hindu and Muslim Nations running their respective Governments in 
accordance with their true genius and the undying spirit of their historical 
traditions and their cultural heritage. 


The Lucknow Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address — Lucknow — 29th November 1941 

The view that Pakistan had existed in India for nearly twelve centuries and 
that the Muslim League was only seeking constitutional sanction for it in the 
future, was expressed by Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot. in the course of 
his presidential address at the Pakistan Conference held at Lucknow on the 29th. 
November 1941. 

The region lying to the west of the river Jumna, comprising the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, Bind and Baluchistan, he Said, had for 
nearly twelve centuries, been inhabited by the Muslims and as such was their 
National Home, or Pakistan. Even to-day, the Muslims constituted 80 per cent of 
the total population of the area and had no cultural or social affinities with the 
inhabitants of Hindu India. Since the Mutiny, however, attempts had been made to 
create an artificial unity culminating in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The speaker said that the Act. which was the first instalment of the so-called 
responsible government granted to India, conceded to the Muslims separate elec- 
torates, weightage in minority provinces and safeguards. Separate electorates were to 
continue for ten years, after which they were to be replaced by joint electorates, if 
experience justified the change. Though separate electorates had, in a small measure, 
safeguarded the national and political life of the Muslims, the Hindus could not 
tolerate it, and were trying their utmost to put an end to the system. 

The Nawab of Mamdot ridiculed the concession of weightage and said that it 
had had the adverse effect of crippling the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal without appreciably improving the lot of the Muslim minorities. As regards 
safeguards it might be said that they had proved a dead letter in view of the 
refusal of the Governors in the Congress Provinces to interfere against the “atroci- 
ties” of the Congress Governments. 

The bitter experience of the working of the Act of 1935, said the Nawab, had 
forced the Muslims to seek an effective remedy, so that they could lead an honour- 
able life without in any way encroaching upon the legitimate interests of others. 

The Muslims, he concluded, wanted complete autonomy for all provinces, so 
that Hindus and Muslims alike should enjoy freedom to direct the destinies of 
their respective majority provinces, but with statutory safeguards for the legitimate 
interests of the minorities, who should not be left to the mercy of any individual 
or community. 


Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan's Plea 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Ltaga^ AH Khan, General Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League, in the unavoidable absence jof Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of Independence and appealed to the Muslims 
to rally under the banner of the Muslim League and stand by their demand. The 
cry for Pakistan, he said, had reached beyond the frontier of India, indeed all 
corners of the world : it meant that the Muslims in India should break the bonds 
of slavery and emerge a free people in the new world. 

The Nawabzada referred to the ridicule hurled at Pakistan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would not 
swerve the Muslims from their path. Mr. K, M, Munahi, be stated, had abandoned 
his faith in non-violence which he had advocated for twenty years. Mr. Munshi 
had stated that India had always been a united whole ; the only time when India 
had a semblance of unity was under Moghul rule and British rule and both 
achieved it by force. Soon after the Pakistan resolution had been passed at Lahore, 
the Nawabzada went on, Mr. Gandhi had stated that fifty thousand Muslims 
assembled at Lahore could not effectively represent the ten crores of Muslims in 
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India, Ho challenged Mr. Gandhi to find out any method by which it could be 
determined whether the majority of MusUmB were behind it : he added that 
Mahatma Gandhi should also be prepared to join hands with the Muslims in secur- 
ing their demand for Pakistan it it were found that the majority of Muslims were 
for it. 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics. The Muslims had no 
other way but to have separate zones, he concluded. He would tell the Hindu 
leaders that if they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd ; he 
would urge them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable 
were their demands. 

Resolutions — Lucknow — Ist December 1941 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness to 
sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Conference, which concluded 
its session on the 1st. December. 

Qazl Muhammad Isa of Baluchistan, moving the resolution, said that Pakistan 
was the best cure for the communal malady. The Muslims would not have been 
afraid of the Hindus if a decision were to be taken by the sword and not by mere 
counting of hands. Pakistan did not mean that there would be war with Hindu 
India. There would be mutual treaties and treaties were better than safeguards. 

Mr, Karimur Raza Khan, M. L. A., said it was impossible for Muslims to 
live honourably except under Pakistan. The sooner Hindus realised it the better. 
Muslims were determijjed to have Pakistan and would brook no opposition. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan, M. L. A., said office acceptance had turned Congress- 
men’s heads. Instead of trying to govern impartially, they took every possible 
advantage of their v) 08 ition and trampled upon the just rights of Muslims. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said he wanted to know whether the two-centre 
idea of the present Pakistan scheme meant the domination of the Pakistan centre 
by the British Parliament. He would never accept such a scheme. He would 
only accept the Pakistan scheme if the idea was that of a free Paksitan, in a 
free India. He believed in ‘‘complete independence” and for the very reason he had 
left the Congress fold. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Comm. — Resolutions — New Delhi— 11th & 12th October 1941 

Ban on Bhagalpur Hindu Mahasabha 


The 5th meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 11th & 12th 
October. The following resolutions were passed : — 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Government of Bihar in 
imposing an unjust and illegal nan under the Defence of India Act and Rules on 
the forthcoming Bession of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which was announced 
in April last to be held during the ensuing X'mas vacation at Bhagalpur. (Bihar.) 

This Working Committee is of opinion that such unwarranted restiictions 
on the exercise of the legitimate Civic Rights of the Hindus inevitably put a 
premium on goondaism and tend to encourage the reactionary elements which 
are anxious to create trouble. 

This Working Committee is further of opinion that the resources of the 
State should be exercised against potential mischief-makers and not against 
citizens who want to exercise their fundamental, civic and constitutional Rights in 
a lawful manner. 

This Working Committee consequently urges upon the Government of Bihar 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban so as to enable the Hindu Mahasabha to 
exercise its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

This Working Committee after taking into consideration all facts and also the 
correspondence that passed between the President Veer Savaikarji and the 
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GoverDment of Bihar hereby resolves that the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Session be irrevocably held on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th December, 1941, at 
Bhagalpur. 

This Working Committee hereby directs the Reception Committee of the 
forthcoming All-India Session and the Bihar Provincial Hindusabha that they 
are to proceed in right earnest with adequate arrangements for holding the said 
Hindu Mahasabha Session on the above mentioned dates and place for making 
the Session a success worth of Hindudom. 

This Working Committee appeals to all sections and classes of Hindus and 
to all other Freedom-loving citizens of India to extend their whole-hearted co- 
operation to the Reception Committee and to attend the Session and to make it 
a BuccesB’\ 


The Atlantic Charter 

“This Working Committee appreciates the fact that the Cablegram sent 
by Veer Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasablm to President Roosevelt 
should have proved to be a compelling factor which made Mr. Churchill to tear 
off with his own hand the altruistic mask under which the Atlantic Announcement 
sought to camouflage the allied war-aims and to confess that Anglo-American 
Alliance was out to fight against all Imperialistic aggressions but the British 
one and to liberate all other Nations but India. 

This blunt confession on the part of Mr. Churchill acquiesced in by America 
will disillusion those Indians, Congressites and others, who fancied at the very 
out-break of the War that Britain was out in defence of Democracy and Freedom 
all over the World and does vindicate the unerring view the Hindu Mahasabha 
took which has declared again and again ever since the breaking out of the war 
that every one of the belligerents including even Russia and America was out 
for self-interest and self-aggraddizement alone. India too must consequently 
adopt that policy alone which safeguards and promotes her own National Interests.” 

Detention without trial of Hindu Sabiiaites 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the C. P. and Berar Governments for having detained without trial 
Mr. Dwarka Prasad Shrivastav, President, Damoh Hindu fc?abha and Damoh 
Municipal Committee and member of the Provincial War Council under the 
Defence of India Act. 

This Working Committee further warns the C.P, Government that its policy 
of harrassing prominent Hindusabha leaders in the provinces is bound to alienate 
the sympathies of those Hindus who are extending responsive co-operation 
in war-efforts at present. 

This Working Committee further calls upon the C.P., Mahakoshal and Berar 
Hindusabhas to take up this problem in their hands and agitate for unconditional 
release or a trial, in an open Court, of Mr. Hhrivastav and assures the Provincial 
Hindusabhas its fullest co-operation in the agitation.” 

Prohibition of Immersion Processions 

i “This Meeting of the Working Committee records its protest against unfair 
and unjust orders of the Government of Bengal against interfering with the 
Religious and Civic Rights of the Hindus particularly in connection with the 
Durga Poojah Immersion processions at Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Budge Budge 
which constitute an unwarranted encroachment on the rights of the Hindus 
about conducting religious processions along the public highways in the province 
of Bengal. 

This Working Committee urges upon the Government of Bengal not to 
pursue this policy of discrimination against the Hindu communitv in Bengal and 
calls upon the Bengal Ministry to withdraw restrictions and prohibitions upon 
the Niranjan processions in the different parts of Bengal. This Working Committee 
records its heartfelt sympathies with the citizens of Dinajpur, Mymensingh 
and Budge Budge and appreciates their bold stand in refusing to submit to the 
unwarranted restriction sought to be imposed by the authorities which had deeply 
wounded the Religious Feelings of the entire community throughout India. This 
Committee calls upon the Hindu Community throughout India to stand by the 
Hindus of Bengal in any struggle that they may initiate to vindicate their 
elementary Civic and Religious Rights,” 
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Nellore Hinpub Felicitated 

“This Working Committee offers its heartfelt congratulations to the Hindu 
citizens of Nellore who under the directions of the Nellore Hindusabha unflinching- 
ly faced all sorts of prosecutions and offered legitimate resistance in the exercise 
of their Rights and self-defence and in vindication of their Civic and Religious 
Rights which were wantonly violated by the local officers. The Working CommittM 
notes with pride the glorious part jdayed by the Hindu women of Nellore in this 
heroic struggle. 

This Working Committee is firmly of opinion that the communal disturbances 
in various parts oi India are the results of an organised conspiracy on the part 
of re-actionary Moslem politicians with the object of creating, even at the cost 
of a Civil War, independent Moslem Htates in India. This Committee notes 
with dismay the weakened policy of the British Government with regard to these 
attempts at breaking up the unity and integrity of India. This Committee has 
no doubt whatsoever that irrespective of any policy that the British Government 
may adopt, it is the fundamental, sacred and religious duty of the Hindus to 
maintain the Integrity and Unity of their Motherland and for this purpose to 
organise themselves and to be prepared to undergo any amount of suffering and 
sacrifice.** 


The Twenly-third Session — Bhagalpur — 25th. December 1941 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s decision to hold its annual session for the year 1941 
during Ohristms week in Bihar was taken at the time of the last session held in 
Madura. The Bihar Government later banned the holding of the session at any place, 
including Bhagalpur, situated within certain* districts of the Province at any time 
between Ist December 1941 and 10th January 1942 on the extraordinary plea that, 
as Bakr-id fell within that period, it was necessary to ban the meeting so as to avoid 
the possibility of communal clashes. Muslims form only ten per cent of the 
population of Bihar ; and in Bhagalpur which contains less than 100,000 people 
probably the Muslims do not exceeu a fifth of that number. To ban the annual 
session of an all-India organisation on the score that it might lead, in so small a 
locality, to communal disturbances which the forces of law and order would be 
unable to cope with was i)reposterouB enough. But, even after the Maha Sabha 
authorities had agreed to hold the session between the 24th and 27th of the month 
of December, two clear days before Bakr-id began — the authorities persisted in 
refusing to allow the meeting to be held on those dates, though they were prepared 
to modify the order by permitting the session to be held after tne 3rd January. 
Inspite of the ban and the mass arrests of leaders and delegates including the 
president, the session was held and we give below an official account of the 
session : — 

Official account— Resolutions — Ist Day — 25th December 

The following “official account of the twenty-third Session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha” was issued by the General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha from Bhagalpur on the 25th December 1941 : — 

The twenty-third session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held amidst 
great enthusiasm at 1 p.m. to-day, in the spacioufi^comnound of Debi Babuls 
Dharmasala, Mr. Lall Narayan Dwf/, Treasurer of the All-Inuia Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Committee, presided. About two thousand delegates from all the 
provinces of India and a large number of visitors and volunteers attended the 
session. The President first told the gathering the advice given to him regarding 
the session, by Dr. Moonje and otlier leaders who are now in^ail. 

Mr. Afanoranjan Vhowdhury, of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
who came along with the Hon. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee from Calcutta, described to 
the audience how Dr. Mookerjee was intercepted and detrained at Colgong. 

The President moved a resolution recording profound sorrow at the demise 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Ganganath Jha, Pandit Madhusudan Jha, the 
Maharajadhiraj of Kolhapur, 8wami Padraanandaji, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Manipur and Mr. Kali Kumar Ghosh of Bengal. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Manoranjan Chowdhury and 
supported by Mr. Oanpat Hat, stated ; 

“The session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha asserts the elementary and 
inalienable right of the Hindus to hold meetings and voice Uieir feelings for 
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protection of their political, civic and religious rights and strongly condemns the 
action of the Binar Government and the attitude of the Governor in banning 
the All-India Maha Sabha Session at Bhagalpur. 

“This session further demands the immediate recall of the Governor of Bihar 
for wanton interference with the rights of the Uindus.'^ 

The resolution was passed unanimously with acclamation. 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

(1) “This session of the All-India Ilindu Mahasablia condemns the action of 
the Bihar Government in arresting Veer V. D. Savarkar, President-elect of the 
twenty-third Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, 
Working President of the Mahasabha and Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, Bhai Parmanand, Mr. Padamraj Jain, Mr. N. C. Chattcrjee, Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde, Rkja Maheswar Dayal, Dr. Vardarajulu Naidu, Rai Bahadur Harish 
Chandra, Kumar Ganganand Singh, Pandit Raghavacharya, Mr. Raveneshwar 
Misra, Major P. Bardhan, Rai Bahadur Gunindra Krishna Rai, Mr. Asutosh 
Lahiry, m.l.a., Bengal, and other leaders, delegates and volunteers who intended to 
attena the meetings of the session, and demands their immediate and unconditional 
release. 

(2) “This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners 
and detenus throughout India. 

(3) “This session of the All-India Hindu ^lahasabha reiterates its policy 

regarding the militarisation and industrialisation of the country. 

(i) “This session of the All-India Hindu Maliasabha welcomes the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry in Bengal and calls upon the Hindus of that Province to 
support Dr. S. P. Mukherjee in his attempt at redressing the legitimate grievances 
of the Hindus of Bengal. 

(5) “This session of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha authorises Veer V. D. 
Sa^rarkar and in his absence Dr. 8. P. Mookherjee and in his absence Sir Manmath 
Nath Mookherjee to appoint the All-India Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
for the next session. 

(6) “This session of the All-India Hindu Maha 8abha oilers its hearty 

felicitations to the Hindus of Bihar and all other Provinces throughout India, 

who have given a splendid and spontaneous response, by coming in large numbers 

to Magalpur and making the session a success in spite of all dilliculties created 
by the Government.’’ 

Those who addressed the session, included 8ardar Gobind Singh, Mr. Nand 
Gopal Choudhury, Mr. Sri Kumar Mitra, Mr. Saurendra Rai, Mr. Gokul Desh- 
pande and Mr. S. N. Penshal. 

The deliberations continued for two and a half hours, in a peaceful atmosphere, 
after which the President and some other delegates left the place to attend a 
meeting at Laipat Park. The meeting, however, was being continued by some 
young men, when a police Sergeant with some constables entered the compound, 
and arrested the following four persons : — Mr. Nagendranath Nandi, Mr. Gokul- 
chandra Das, Mr. S. N. Penshal and another. 

Meetings were held at each quarter of the town and processions were being led 
by youths, though armed constables and mounted police were guarding the streets. 

About a thousand delegates and volunteers were arrested up to date. 
Many, who were arrested to-day, were discharged shortly after being taken to the 
police station. 

Official account — Resolutions— 2nd Day— 26th. December 

The following is the ‘official account’ of the second day’s sitting of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Bhagalpur on the 26th. December and issued by Mr. 
Manoranjan Choudhury y Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha 

According to previous arrangements five batches of ^rabhat Pheries started 
from Debi Babu’s Dharamsaia this morning. Of these, one batch, consisting of 
about 500 delegates, mostly from Bengal, was led by Mr. Nagendranath Das 
Sharma and others. When this procession had reached Chawk Bazar at about 
8, the police asked the members of the party to disperse and, on their refusal, 
they were dispersed by the police resulting in injuries to several persons. Forty- 
seven delegates were arrested including Mr. Srikumar Mitruy Secretary of the 
Burdwan District Hindu Mahasabha. The arrested persons were escorted to the 
police outpost and were detained till about noon during which time they held a 
meeting within the compound of the police outpost and passed resolutions. They 
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were afterwards taken in a prison van to Sabour, about five miles from Bhagalpur, 
and were forced to get down at about 2 p.m. They returned very late in the 
afternoon to Bliagalpur. 

“The second day’s session was held at about 10 a.m. in Debi Babu’s compound 
under the presidentship of Lala Narayan Dutt» 

“Mr. H. L. Kaiandikar. m.l.a., (Bombay), Mr. Durga Prasad Panday, Sardar 
Govind Prasad Dutt and the President addessed the meeting which later adopted 
several resolutions. 

‘Shortly after, the District Magistrate with a police force entered the compound 
and arrested thirty-six persons, of whom thirty-two were subsequently released. 

Several meetings were held and many processions taken out in various parts 
of the town. ‘I’hc mounted police force dispersed some of the gatherings, resulting 
in injuries to many. 

At about 4 p.m., to-day about a thousand persons were proceeding in a pro- 
cession with Hindu Sabha flags, shouting slogans, when in front of the Palace 
Hotel, the police ordered them to stop. The processionists, however squatted on the 
road and tried to hold a meeting there. On the command of an oflScer, the mounted 
police rushed on the men squatting, who then took shelter in adjoining houses.” 

Civil Kesistance Called off 

After concluding the 3rd day’s session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at 
Bbagalpur on Saturday the 27th. December, Mr. G, V, Ketkar^ Secretary and last 
‘dictator’ of the Mahasabha issued the following otficially calling off the Civil 
Resistance (•am])aign. 

*'rhe 23rd Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur is concluded this 
evening and for the further guidance of the delegates and volunteers assembled 
at Bhagalpur and for guidance of the Hindu citizens of this place, I quote here 
the following pertinent extract from the detailed instructions issued by President 
Vi>cr Sfuvarkar on the 10th of December. It is as follows : — 

‘After continuing thus for four days, the campaign of Civil Resistance through- 
out the district of Bhagalpur including the town of Bhagalpur and inspiring the 
millions of Hindus throughout Bihar with the message of Hindu Mahasabha, the 
dictator of the movement shall declare the Session closed on the 27th of December 
and the campaign of Civil Resistance be called off. Thereupon our delegates and 
volunteers who find themselves free, should return to their respective places after 
the 27th December, without waiting for any further orders.’ 

“I request all delegates, volunteers and citizens to follow these instructions 
to the very letter. I also point out that the above instructions apply to those who 
are now in jail and who may be released. \ 

The Presidential Address 

The followtng are extracts from the undelivered address of Sj. V, D, Savarkar, 
the president elect of the ISTahasabha : — 

I acknowledge gratefully the honour you have done to me and the trust 
you have placed in mo in offering the Presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha this year for the fifth time in an unbroken succession. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that this year also when the time for electing the 
President for the next year drew near, I had made it clear to almost all provincial 
leaders and w’orkers that this time at any rate I should be allowed to withdraw 
from the Presidential panel. I was even determined to resign after the election, — 
but just then the Government made it clear that they were not prepared to raise 
the ban on the Annual Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur. This 
Government ban compelled me also to banish altogether from my mind the 
thought of resigning the Presidential office. This ban constituted such an intole- 
rable, uncalled for and unjustifiable humiliation to the Hindu honour as to render 
it imperative on the part of every Hindu sanghatanist to try his level best to get 
it removed by all legitimate means within his or her reach. My duty also as the 
elected President for the very session at Bhagalpur was clear. It was to 
stick to my guns. 

When the All-India Session of the Moslem League was held at Madras this 
year, the Government prevented the Hindus under Section 144 from holding 
meetings, carrying lethal weapons or assembling in more than five persons so 
that the Session of the League might pass off well in spite of the fact that anti- 
Hindu speeches and resolutions were delivered and passed in it. Now, at Bhagalpur, 
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when the All-India Session of the Hindu Mahasabha it to be held, the Government, 
instead of calling; upon the Moslems to keep themselves within the bounds 
of law and order, have put a ban on the Hindu Mahasabha Session itself 
making it criminal on the part of the Hindus to exercise their fundamental 
rights of citizenship I 

Discriminating and Anti-Hindu Policy 

Throughout^India the same discriminating, partial and anti- Hindu policy is 
adhered to and Hindu processions, immersions of images and conferences are 
held up to placate the fanatical goondaisra on the part of aggressive Moslem 
sections. 

I’he ban placed on the Hindus Mahasabha Session at Bhagalpur is also 
jufilitied by the Government with unabashed frankness by stating that they had to 
do so for no other urgent or justifiable reason, but to enable the Rakri-Id festivities 
of a handful of .Moslems in a solitary town like Bhagalpur to pass oil well. 
Jf the Session of the All-Iudia Hindus Mahasabha is held before the Bakr-Id, 
the Gov(‘rument (‘ontention is that even this legitimate exercise of the right of 
association by the Hindus may inflame communal passion of the Moslems 1 If 
the Government suspected such a contingency, it was their duty to take every 
precaution to hold in check and chastise this aggressive and intolerant fanaticism 
that gets inflamed at the sight of the exercise by other communities of their 
legitimate rights. The Christians who arc to celebrate their Christmas during those 
very days never got iiiHamed at the sight of a number of All-India Conferences 
held by the Hindus and other communities throughout India. But on the contrary, 
these Ciinstian holidays like the Hindu holidays piovide special facility for such 
All-India Sessions. 

1. EG A LIT Y OF BaN 

In addition to this unjustifiable nature of the ban, its legality also is seriously 
questionahlo. Whatever powers are to be exercised by the Provincial Governments 
in Older to maintain jiulilic. safety and order under the Defence of Fndia Act are 
to ho exendsed, “for the purpose of securing the Defence of Britisli India’* and 
in case ‘such exercise is called for. for the ellicient prosecution of war’. Now. 
hy no stretch of imaginatiou can t)ie Ciovernment maintain that the Hession or 
the All-India Hindu Mahasablia is likely to disturb ]>ub]ic order or endanger 
]>iiblic safety in the maimer of standing in tlic way of the cfricicnl prosecution 
of war or secuiing the defence of British India. Add to this the fact that of all 
outstanding All- India organisations, the Hindu iMahas.abha alone has been the 
foremost ailvocate of extending responsive co-operation to the British (lovernment 
in this war in so far as the cpiestiou of Indian dcfcnci'. is concerned. The case, 
therefore, cannot he said to be covered by the Defence of India Act and con- 
sequently the ban that is jilaccd ou this session under this Act is nb initio 
illegal. This legal view taken by some of the foremost lawyers in the land 
proves that the Government of Bihar has not only committed a political blunder, 
but even a legal one 

Assertion of Civic Rights 

The Mahasabha has consequently resolved to liold its session at Bhagalpur 
itself ou the scheduled dates in assertion of the civic rights of citizenship in 
general and of Hindus in particular. The time has come when the Hindus 
must correct the erring notion under which the Government labours that Hindus 
can be made to tolerate any aggression ou their civic and religious rights and 
can take all kicking raoie kindly than the chauvinistic Moslem fanaticism and 
that this is the cheaper way of maintaining the so-called peace and order, 
Hindus must now learn to record practical protest against any such anti-Hindu 
policy on the part of the Government or on the part of any one else whenever 
and wherever such cases humiliating to Hindu honour crop up, by all legitimate 
means within their reach, even if in this their attempt to exercise their legitimate 
and fundamental rights of citizenship, the Government at times threatens most 
unjustly and illegitimately to cow down the Hindus by flourishing the police 
budgeon, in their face. 

Nevertheless, I must make it clear that the Mohasabhaites are going to 
Bhagalpur to hold this session even if the ban is not raised in time, — not with 
any the least desire to throw a challenge to the Government or to flout the 
legitimate authority in any wanton manner. We shall all rally round the 
pan-Hindu flag raised at Bhagalpur with the only object of asserting our civic 
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rip:htg of free association. We shall give no justifiable reason whatsoever to 
inllame any communal ])a88ious or do anything beyond asserting our inalienable 
civic rights without trespassing on those of other communities in the interest 
of peace and order which, when interpreted in an impartial and constitutional 
sense, the Hindu Mahasabhaites are as anxious as the Government to maintain. 
Even if we are banned and opposed by physical force on the part of 
the Government, we are all determined to offer ourselves to get arrested or 
to face the worst without any show or use of physical resistance to the 
Government authorities on our part, beyond the civil resistance iijiplit'd by our 
assertion again and again of our legitimate light to continue the sessional 
activities 

I earnestly hope that inasmuch as the cause the Hindu Mahasabha is going 
to fight out at Bhagalpur is essentially the cause of civic liberty so far as the 
question of lesisting, with all legitimate means, this ban is concerned — not only 
all Hindus irrespective of party affiliations but even our Christian, Parsee and 
Jewish countrymen, in fact every Indian citizen who values the cause of the 
fundamental right of citizenship of free association and realises that the Govern- 
ment ])olicy of brihiug fanatical goondaism at the cost of the legitimate rights 
of honest and law-a))idiug citizens, constitutes a common danger to all citizens 
alike, will extend their sympathy and co-oi)eialion and sticngthen the hands of 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites. 

I tender on behalf of Hindudom as a whole our most loyal homage to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal as a defender of the Hindu faith, the sovereign of the 
only independent Hindu kingdom to-day, the foremost re]>resentativo of the 
glorious Hindu past and tlic hope of a still more glorious Hindu future. Fortun- 
ately, for the Hindus the Government of Nepal has to-day at its helm a personality 
in whose hands the Hindu interests arc bound to be safe. His Highness the 
Maharaja Yiulhasamshor Jang Bahadur, the present Prime Minister of Nepal, 
realises more than any one else that the future of the Hindu kingdom of Nepal is 
indissolubly hound up with the fulurc of Hindudom as a whole. Hindus in fact 
are a national unit and it is given to Nepal to-day to shape its destiny. The war 
0 }>ens out immense possibilities before us even if it threatens to surround us on all 
sides with imminent dangers. Keeping the ultimato goal of Hindu regeneration in 
view it was no doubt wise under the present circumBtanees that the Hindu 
kingdom of Nepal should .have chosen to ally herself with the British Government 
during this war and sent our brave Goorkha armies to protect Indian frontiers 
and some other theatres of war to check new alien invasions. The British 
Government too would do well to recompense this effective assistance they 
receive at the hands of His Majesty the King of Nepal by restoring to Nepal at 
least those districts in Bihar and on the borders of Punjab which were a part 
of the Kingdom of Nepal only a century ago and were then annexed by the 
British. 

It is encouraging to note that the land forces of Nepal are already so 
efficient and up-to-date as to match the forces of any nation in the world in war- 
like qualities and dogged resistance. But we are anxiously waiting for the day 
when even the aerial forces of Nct>al will be as efficient, up-to-date and powerful 
enough to protect not only herself hut even Hindudom as a whole. 

The second point to which I want to aitra(*t the attention of the Government 
of Ne)ml may seem comparatively less urgent hut is nevertheless far from being 
negligible. The Government of Neiml should make it clear to all coneerned that 
no anti-Hindu activity or designs would he tolerated in Nepal and should watch 
ceaselessly so as not to allow any non-Hindu section and especially the Moslems 
to grow in numerical strength in Nepal beyond what it recorded a century ago. 

^ Growth of Hindu Movement 

Taking stock of events during the last year it can be incontrovertibly asserted 
that the Hindu movement led by the Mahasabha has progressed with Her- 
culean strides throughout India. The Shuddhi work, the effective and suc- 
cessful efforts to remove untouchability, the census campaign it conducted 
throughout India, the defending of the civic and religious rights of Hindus at 
hundreds of localities, the successes in scores of electoral contests to the Central 
Assembly and to the local Municipalities or boards which the Mahasabhaites 
won in Maharashtra, Assam, Bengal, and in several parts of India and even the 
couple of electoral defeats the Mahasabha had to undergo as ^he one in Berar. — 
to all ol them point out incontrovertibly that the Mahasabha is rapidly growing 
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into a power that could no longer be unde-rated with impunity and that it has 
already grown formidable enough to hohl in check the anti-Hindu forces that had 
been let loose on India and ran riot unchallenged during the last fifty years or so. 
But the crowning achievement of the Malmsabha movement has been, moie than 
these direct and detailed events, the indirect influence which its ideology and pro- 
paganda exercised on the Hindu mind to such an amazing extent as could only be 
fitly described as a mental revolution. 'The unparalleled enthusiasm displayed by 
crores of Hindus, classes and masses, when they welcomed the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and several of its veteran leaders in all quarters of the country 
proved to demonstration that the Hindus as a i>eople have shed that inferiority 
complex, which had been their greatest curse inflicted by themselves and that they 
have returned to their national sclf-consciousness as Hindus. 'I'liis mental revolution 
could not have found a better exi>re88ion to voice forth its significance than that 
“Hindusthan — Hinduonka !!’* 

This awakening of the Hindu spirit which the Mahasabha movement brought 
about has already been able to effect breaches even in the Congress citadel from 
within and thousands of those Congressite Hindus who had altogether forgotten 
that they w’ere Hindus under the baneful influence of the pseudo-nationalistic 
opiates of the Gandhist school of thought are already searching their hearts and 
arc blessing the Mahasabha in their inner most hearts for fighting for the Hindu 
cause and are sooner or later destined to fall as willing captives into our hands. 

• Muslim League Foiled 

The third outstanding achievement of the Hindu Mahasabha has been that it 
has already proved to be a formidable opponent to the inordinate ambition of the 
Moslems in general and the Moslem League in particular. Whether it he the 
question of the extension of the Executive Council or the formation of the National 
Defence Council or the Defence Advisory Committee, the Moslem I^eagucrs have 
themselves admitted that they have been discomfited and their swollenheadcd 
claims left unheeded. IMr. Jinnah resents that Mr. Amcry should have betrayed 
him in not keeping U}) the Government ‘pi*oiui8e^ of not turning down the 
full-fledged Pakistan scheme and should have even gone to the length of delivering 
sermons on ‘India First’. 

On the whole the time has come when our Muslim countrymen should realize 
that even in their own interests they should a<*cc])t the inevitable and should cease 
amusing themselves with airy notliings. 'Ihey must know that they are in a 
minority and that there is not the slightest chance now left for them to reduce the 
present majority of the Hind us in any appreciable ineaBure. 'Fhcy cannot expect 
a single seat more either in the Legislature or in the Governracit Cabinets tlian 
what their population strength to-day entitles them to have and so far ns their 
claim of cutting off the IHiiijub ami other provinces from India to form them into 
Pakistan is concerned, well they should take it as feasible or otherwise as much as 
the claim of the Hindus to annex Afiihanisihan to Hindusthau once again so ns to 
extend the boundaries of Hiiidudom light up to llindukush I 

Mahasabha and the Legiblatuiie 

Without touching the day-to-day activities in hundred and one directions 
which the Hindu Mahasabha branches have to carry on all over the country in 
connection with Shuddhi, removal of untouchability, meeting the local grievances of 
the Hindus at every town and village, I want to emphasize here categorically on 
the only two most outstanding and urgent items on which for the next few years 
all Hindu yanghatanists must concentrate their attention and their energy. The first 
of these items constitutes the electoral plank of the Hindusabha platform and the 
second the militarizing one. 

The Hindu electorate must vote for only those Hindus who stand openly on 
a Hindu Mahasabha ticket under the Hindu Flag aud pledge to guard Hindu 
interests. Thereby alone they will invest the Hindu Mahasabha with an undeniable 
status as the first and the foremost representative body of the Hindus and the 
Hindus would be able to capture whatever political power there exists to-day and 
is bound to be secured in future in the Legislatures. Unless and until the 
Congress is not deprived of the right of representing the Hindus in the Legisla- 
tures, it is dead certain that the special interests of the Hindus must go the wall 
in the long run. 

So long as the electorates are based on communal distinction the Hindus can 
never have their special interests and aspirations represented in the Legislatures 
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unleBB and iintill they elect only those candidates who stand on a clearcut Hindu 
Mahasabha ticket, who owe no allej;iance to any organization which is not pledged 
wholly and solely to safeguard and ])roiTiote the special interests of Hindndora as a 
whole. To the Hindus all over India, there can be no distinction between the 
so-called national interest and the Hindu interest. Because what is after all the 
ideology the Hindu Mahasabha rcpiesents ? Independence of India, indivisibility of 
India, representation in proportion to the population strength, ])ublic services to 
go by merit alone and the fundamental rights of freedom of worship, language, 
script, etc., guaranteed to all citizens alike aic some of the basic princij>le8 on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha takes its stand. It realises that the best interests 
of the Hindtis themselves demand under the present circumstances that the 
Indian Nation and the Indian tState should be baaed on these fundamental 
foundations. 

The c-oncei)tion of any genuine Nationality also that takes no account of any 
communal or credul super-arrogations into consideration, can go no further. That 
is why the Hindu Mahasabha claims that there can be no conflict or clash 
between Hindu interests and the interests of the Indian Nation as a whole. 

1'hc Hindu Mahasabha seeks not an inch more than what is legitimately due 
to it or than what it is willing to con<*cde to all non-Hindu minorities in 
India in strict inop.ortion to their population strength. But it follows from this 
very just and legitimate conception of true Nationalism that the Hindu Mahasabha 
should not yield an inch of what is legitimately due to tlie Hindus on ground of 
national ccpiity to the Muslims or anyone ftlsc simply because they do not happen 
to be Hindus. But the C'ongress, the Forward Jlloc and all such organizations in 
India have sinned against this conception of real Nationality under a false notion 
of geogra]diical nationality. 

If the (k)ngresH or the Forward Bloc, do not want to call themselves as 
representative bodies of tbe Hindus alone and claim to icjirestnt the Indian Nation 
as a whole, the only logical and honest ])Olicy for tlicrn would be not to seek election 
on bohnll of the Jlindu electorate alone as they invanably do at present. kSo long 
as the electorates arc divided communally, these bodies who call themselves 
national should refuse to stand for election on behalf of any of those communal 
electorates. 'Hiey should wait till a real national electorate is ushered into being. 
But this double dealing and misguide<l policy on the part of the Congress or 
the Forward Bloc or any of these so-called national bodies have done an incalculable 
harm botli to the Hindu interests and the national interests as well. The result of 
this ])8eudo-uatu)nalistic enor on the i)ait of the Hindu Congressites w’ltli all its 
Blocks and their heads was the Hindus were loft entirely unrepresented as Hiiiduu 
allround. 'Hie second most impoitant and urgent item on wliich the Hindu 
Banghatauists all over Imlia must bend all their energies and activities is the 
programme for the militaii/aiion of Hindus. The war wliich has now’ reached our 
shores directly constitutes at ouce a danger and an oppoitunity whieh both render 
it imi)orativc that the militarization movement must bo intensified and every branch 
of the Hindu ^Mahasabha in every town and village must actively engage itself in 
rousing the Hindu jieople to join the army, navy, the aerial forces and the ditferent 
war industries. 

MlI.lTAlUZATlON OF H IN PUS 

Alilitarization ami industrialisation of oiir Hindu nation ought to be the first 
two immediate obji'ctiNos whicli we must pursue and secure to the best of our 
power if we want to utilise the war situation in the world as ettectively as possible 
to defend tlio Hindu interest. 

Again it must be noted that JapaiCs entry into the war has exposed us directly 
and immediately to attack by Britain’s enemies. Consequently whether we like it 
or not, wo shall have to defend our own hearth and home against the ravages of 
the war and this can only be done by intensifying the Covernment’s war effort to 
defend India. Hindu Af^iasabhaites must, therefore, rouse Hindus especially in the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam ns ctfectivcly as i>ossible to enter the military forces 
of all arms without losing a single minute. 

If but you act up according to these instructions I guarantee tliat the future 
of our Himiu race, our religion and of our nation cannot fail to be even more 
glorious than our ancient imst had been. The great war to-day has dwarfed all 
other issues and no one can say with certainty who will emerge successful out of 
tliis world chaos. But one thing can still be said as the most probable to happen 
i.e„ if but the Hindus stick to this immediate programme and take advant«^e to 
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the fullest extent possible of the war situation, pressing on tlic movement for the 
militarization of the Hindu race, then our Hindu nation is bound to emerge far 
more powerful, consolidated and situated in an incomparably more advantageous 
position to face issues after the war — whether it be an internal anti-Hindu civil w’ar 
or a constitutional crisis or an armed revolution. 


The Assam Hindu Sabha Conference 

Special Session — Gauhali—ilst. November 1911 

THii: Welcome Address 


The special session of the Assam Provincial Hindu Sabim Conference was 
held at Gnuhati on the 2l6t. November 1941 in a spacious pandal in front 
of the Judge’s Court, Mr. P'. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hiiidii ^lahasabha, 
presiding. 

In course of his address as_ Chairman of the Reception Committee Rai- 
Bahadnr Diirgeshwar Sharnia extended a hearty wclconu? to the guests ami dele- 
gates, which was followed hy a biief reference to the harmony and peaceful 
atmosphere in which till recent ly the ditferent communities in the Iliiidn-fold 
used to live in the Jhovince. But, continued the speaker, in recent days things 
have been taking different shapes and some of the Hindus are being stigmatised 
as backward and are being kept aloof from the Jlindn-fold itself, lie therefore, 
made a fervent appeal to the Hindus to rise up to the occabion and to save the 
community from the ruin tliat is on us. 

The l‘ai Bahadur added : “I have been talking of peace all the time hut it 
is gone. The canker of Communalism has been let loose among us. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to reduce the political impoitnnco of the majority com- 
munity into an insignificant minority. 

‘Tn the last Census, the Hindus dwindled enormously. .An immigration 
project, dressed up as a Development Scheme, is in bimultumous operation. 
They are both co-related. The oliject of these moves is to sacrilicn the Hindu for 
the benefit of the Mohammedans. The seeds of conllagration lias been sown.” 

Dw'elling on the ejnestion of a separate University for Assam vis-a-vis the 
Assam University Bill of the piesent MiiiisUy whii h is at yircscnt on legislative 
anvil, the Bj)eakcr olisiMved : “A University has been conceived for us and its 
veiy idea quite naturally cariies a glamour about it. A communal ratio is proposed 
to he fixed in the Executive of the Uuiveisily. But no communal ratio has yet 
been fixed in the number of graduates of different grades whieh this Dnivorsity 
will be required to turn out. But it can be nrianged. The adv.an(‘ement of learning 
is going to be adjusted into a communal ratio, 'ibis is the education we are going 
to be regaled with.” 

Referring to the War, the Rai-Bahadur said that it offered an opportunity to 
the Hindus who should without reseivc, join the military service ; “for, we are.” 
he said, “out to win the War.” The speaker also sympathised with the British in 
this hour of their need. 

In conclusion, the Chairman lamented that hitherto they had not received 
any sympathetic consideialion from the Government whenever they had made 
requests on matleis of vital importance to the Hindus of the province ; but now 
he hoped that their collective efforts would not go in vain. 

The TREHiDENriAL Address 

Rising to address the Conference amidst cheers, Veer Savarkar expressed 
satisfaction that the Baii-Hindu consciousness, which was now visible all over 
Hindusthan, had reached its easternmost province of India in such a degree. 
Assam Hindus, continued Veer Savarkar, should not lament that they were not 
looked after by the Hindu leaders of India. On the other hand it was evident, 
according to the speaker, that they (Assam Hindus) were not conscious of their 
own existence. Refering to the position of tlie Hindus in Sind, the Punjab and 
Bengal, the President said that in those provinces the Hindus were now alive to 
their problems. In Assam, however, in spite of miscalculation by the Government 
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to reduce the Hindu majority into a minority they still remained a majority and 
there lay the bone, 

Criticising^ the Congress policy towards the Hindu interests, Veer Savarkar 
observed that the plight of the Hindus in the riot-affected areas in recent months 
would amply prove utter callousness of the Congress in this respect. This proved 
the fact that the Hindu cause suffered in their hands. He, therefore, made it 
perfectly clear that the Hmdiis had no alternative but to join the Hindu Mahasabha 
in large numbers. He suspected that there was a move on the part of the Congress 
to compromise on the Pakistan issue and this was due to the weakness of the 
Congress organisation. Should that happen, continued Veer Havaikar, it would 
seriously affect tlm Hindu cause and their very existence in Hindusthan. 

lie also observed that the ('ongiess regimes in some of the provinces could 
not, in the name of majority lule, (flW't sulistantial reforms for the betterment of 
the Hindus. Concluding the President emphasised that the Hindu Mahasabha was 
no communal organisation for the fact that they were in majority in Hindusthan 
while others like the Muslims vveie in minority. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Tenth Session — Burdwan — 29lh. November 1941 

Tiik Presidential Addkehs 

The 'fenth Session of the Bengal Ihovincial Hindu ('onfercnce was held at 
Burdwan on the 29th. November 1941, under the |)rc8ideiu‘y of Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukhcrj>‘(t, who in the cause of his address said — 

“Though Hindu-Muslim diffeiences have been accentuated in recent years 
mainly on account of the (deyer and manipulating policy of the Biitish Government, 
the Mahasabha docs not ignore the broad fact tliat even before the advent of 
British rule, Hindu-Mnsliin clashes and antagonism marred the administration 
of India during many peiiods of her long history. 'I'he Mahasabha believes that 
Hindu Muslim unity will conic, not by one placating tlie other in an irrational 
manner, not by one dominating over the other in a wicked way, but by an open 
iccognition of the fact that both occu]>y the position of India's chihlren, anil 
though theie arc some importint spheres of their lives where differences may be 
manifest, there is a fundamental unity lictween both, and by tlie maintenance of 
their combined welfaie >\ill India’s lasting prospenty be achieved. The differences 
that exist between them are to tie mutually respected ko that neither paity may 
have any reasonable cause of suspicion against the other. But joint action is 
possible only on the aeceptnncc by all parties of Indian indivisibility and on their 
readiness to admit the duo sliare to the country that the Hindus justly claim for 
themselves, ])rimarily responsible ns they aie for their country’s welfare and pros- 
perity. 'fho Hindus by weakening themselves will not help the cause of llindu- 
Muslim unity. A stiong and viiile Hindu movement must to-day be a necessary 
part of India’s political lite. Only this will make the saner elements among the 
Mnslims realise that a harmonious communal relationship is essential for the 
safety and welfare of Muslims themsehes and it is not a matter which is the 
primary concern of Hindus.” 

Dr. Mnkhcijeo then referred to the position of Hindus in Bengal, and said : 
‘Tn political sphcie the constitution has been so framed that they have been 

reduced to a state of servility in the land of their birth An economic system 

has grown up in the 'j»u)vince which has kept the Bengali Hindus outside its useful 
sphere, and to-day they are at their wits' end and know not how to carry on their 
hare existence. Goveinment is su])ported by reactionary elements which little care 
for the welfare of the piovince. It has taken a special delight in depriving the 
Hindus of their vital and legitimate rights. 'J'he wrongs done to the Hindus in 
connection with the recent census operations, illustiate the extent to which the 
aulhoiities may stoop for ciippling the Hindus. The atmosphere demands the steady 
and growing influence of the Hindu Mahasabha in this province.” 

Dr. Muklieijee referred to the vaiions hardships from which Hindus of Bengal 
were suffering, and said : “If the Hindu ^Mahasabha grows, it will also try to 
establish such understanding and relationship with the ])rogre88ive elements in all 
other communities ns would lead to a happier and prouder Bengal. It is a matter 
of deep anxiety to all welDwishers of the province that at a time when the inter- 
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national situation shows growing 8ip;n8 of violent disruptions, communal rehition- 
ship in Bengal should be marked bj' mutual distrust and ill-will.” 

Concluding, Dr. Shat/ ima Pnisa i Mukhcrjce referred in detail to the war 
situation in relation to India and observed : “England could yet secure India’s 
good-will, if in her dealings with this country, she genuinely placed India’s 
national interests in the forefront. Even to-day she unmistakably shows her 
determination not to part with real power and India according to her plan, must 
plan, must play the role of the second fiddle. After having itself sown with care 
and ingenuity the seeds of discord and disunity which have grown to-day into a 
monstrous demand of Pakistan, Government now asks with an air of supreme in- 
nocence for previous agreement among different elements in the country as a 
condition precedent for constitutional advance. Did such absence of agroemcfit ever 
in the past stand in the way of {^tate decisions on important constitutional issues 
contrary to India’s real welfare ? 

W^As the Communal Award agreed to by all parties ? Were the forms of 
Government and other provisions contained in the Acts of J920 and ld3) the results 
of agreement ? lias the recent extension of the tmm of tite Legislatures been sanc- 
tioned with the knowledge and approval of all ? Did the new stdieme of the 
Viceroy’s Expanded Council wait for the hlcBsings of all parties ? It is only when 
the selfish inteiests of England are at stake and real power has to be parted with, 
that absence of agreement is trotted out as snpnnnc obshude. In every (onntry, 
there are groups of (iuislings always available to act at the l)idding of the interlo- 
V>er against its genuine national interests and— to our utter shame — India is no 
exception to this.” 

2nd. Day — Resolutions— Burdwau — liOth. November 1941 
Fresh Census for Assam 

The concluding day’s sitting of the (Vmforence commenced at 3 p.m. on the 
30th, November, Dr, Hhyama Prosad Alookhcrjc'o inosiding. ]\Iorc than thirty 
resolutions were adopted on various matters com cining the Hindus of the proviiu'c, 
the political situation in the country and so dal and economic ]>rohlme8. 

The Conference demande<l a fresh census in the ])rovinco under the exclusive 
control of the Central Government, free from all interferenoo by the Provincial 
Government, as also a test census at an earlv date, and called upon the Government 
not to reconstitute any lo<*al sclf-goveining bodies on the basis of the recent census 
operations. 

Speaking on this resolution, Mr. N. (J, Chatter on behalf of the Hindus of 
Bengal, appealed to the Government to ])rcserve as a national memento the 
enumeration slip of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 'Hie si)cakcr Iiad been ndiably 
informed that the poet refnsctl to record his caste in answer to question No. Til 
on the slip, and had recorded himself as a Hindu. He announced that over fit) 
lakhs of people in the province had responded to the re<|ncst of the Hindu Malta 
Sabha not to record caste. 

Other Reholutioiis 

‘The in-opagandist utterances of the i^ccretary of State for India and of tlie 
Government of India attributing sinister fifth columnist activities to Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose without any evidence whatsoever,” was condemned by the ('OnfcreiK-e, 
which demantled the withdrawal of “such irresponsible a'-cusation.” 

A resolution declared that the “Ministry of Bengal docs not enjoy the 
confidence of the Hindus,” and called upon all nationalist forces in Bengal to 
combine “in order to remove the incsent Ministry from ])ower.” 

Hangathan woik among the Hinilus, the Communal Award and its annulment, 
the education policy of the Bengal Government, the Pakistan Sclicrae, militarisation 
of Hindus, the Bhagalpur ban, religious instruction to llimlu prisoners in jail and 
music before mosque formed the subject matter of orther resolutions adopted by the 
Conference. 

Protesting against the statement made by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Commons, “which is definitely misleading and does not 
correctly represent the facts regarding the recrudescence of disturbances in the 
Dacca town consequent ii)X)n the recent “Id” procession, the Conference, by another 
resolution regretted that the Government of Bengal had “misled the Secretary of 
State for India and through him the British public.” 

Dr. Mookherjee, in his concluding speech, called upon the young men of 
Bengal to attend the Bhagalpur session of the All-India Hindu I^Iaha Sanha. He 
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rei^rctted that besides “non-Hindtis and the (jovernment of the country, many 
Hindus were honttle U} the Hindu Malia Sabha. We are not against the Muslims 
who are sons of Ben^^al,” he said, *‘biit we only want to defend our interests.” 


The Akhand Bharat Conference 

Presidoutial Address — Lahore — 30tli. November 1942 

Any attempt lo disturb the territoiial intoj^rity of India in the interests of 
short-ranKo strate-y durinji; the period of the war, or as a lon^; ranjie i)oliey, will be 
resisted by every Nationalist, of whatever community or creed, declared Mr. 
JarnnadaH AfehLa^ M. i,. a. ( Ceiitral ), in liis presidential address to the Akhand 
Bharat (Conference held at Lahore on the 30th November 1941 : - 

^Mr. .Tamnadas Mehta said that the Pakistan movement really originated in 
P .)01 vvlien Lord Minto persuaded a number of niuslim zamindars and other 
subservient soiUions of the Muslim community to wait OJi him in a deputation, 
under the leadors’.iip of If. IL the Aga Khan, to j>at foiward a demand for separate 
rights and piivilegos for Muslims. Tiiis led to the introduction of separate 
eloct(3ratcB for the legislatures and local bodies and communal iei)resentation in the 
public, servi 'es. The i)rocess of fiei>aratism, thus started, culminated in the demand 
oi the Muslim League for the partition of India as embodied in the Lahoic 
resolution of 1010. 

Analysing the Pakistan scheme, Mr. Mehta said that Mr. Jinnali and his friends 
would not rmnain in a federated India because of tlie majority, but they did not 
Jiesitato to demand a federation of their own in which the Muslims were in a 
majority. Wiiy should the minority in a Muslim Federation, asked Mr. Me’ita, 
accept majority rule, and ad(lc(l that if there was any justiiication for dividing 
India into two le<l('ration.s, tliero was an eijual justiiication for flividing it into ten. 
On a i>arity of reasoning, the Hindus and Sikhs in tlie Punjab miglit as well refuse 
to live in a l'c<l(‘ration whert; tliey were in a minoiity and would be justified in 
demanding a ]>aUition of the Ihiiipib. This, in its tuin, might lead to a further 
division, because the Muslims in the llimln area would ask for a further division, and 
tlie juocesa would continue until a Pakistan was cstablislied for every street and every 
mohalla. Mr. Mehta chaiacterised I’akistan as an absurd scliome, and expressed the 
hope that every true Nationalist in the country would opjiose it tooth and nail. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopto<l a resolution reiterating its opinion that, despite the 
diversity of religions, India was an indivisible unit both gcogra])hically and 
politically, that tlio economic and political interests of all the peojiles residing in 
India were common, and that any partition of the country was bound to create and 
accentuate constant friction between the various <*ommunities, leading to internecine 
w'ars and eonsetpient exposure to foicign aggression. 

'File resolution cliaracterised the Pakistan scheme as unpatriotic, fantastic, 
impracticable and fiaught with great dangois to tlie i^olitical, social and economic 
progress of the country. 

The ('onforenec further expu'cssed the view' that the Pakistan scheme was but 
ibe logical culmination of the. di\ide and rule ]^o]icy ]>iirsncd by the British rulers 
of this country, and warned them against perpetrating tlie greater crime of 
supi)orting it. 

'i'he resolution was moved liy Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, and 
suin>ortod by prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Kai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna of 
Pesnaw’ar aha {:?ir Cokal Cluuid Narang, a former Minister of tlie Punjab. 



The National Liberal Federation of India 

Twenty-third Session — Madras — 26th. December 1941 

The Presidential Address 


The Twenty Third Session of the National Liberal Federation of India com- 
menced its three days’ sittinjj; in Kasika Ranjan Sabha Hall, Mylapore, Madras on 
the 26lh. December 1941 under the presidency of Sir Bijoy rrasad Singh Roy, Ex- 
Minster, Government of Bengal. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad said that the Liberal Federation had a noble tradition and 
a rich re<!ord of service and had a great part to play in shaping the political 
destiny of India. ‘ We shall be straying away from a correct perspective if a 
belief ever gains ground that the Liberal Federation has played out its role and 
that it should now make room for intolerant factional organisations ’’ They were 
meeting under the shadow of a serious danger of foreign aggression to their 

country. ‘J'he Japanese menace which had been threatening India and Burma for 
the last several months liad at last come on them. Defence of the motherland was 
their first and foremost concern. 

After paying a tribute to Di\ Rabindranath Tagore, “who was the most 

powerful liberalising agent in the realm of thought”. Sir C. Y. Chintanuini 

and Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtah, Afaharajadhiraja of Burdwan, whose death 
occurred in the last year, the President went on to discuss the political situation 
in the country. “J'he primary political question is: liow to preserve the democratic 
method in the political system of the country. 'I'ho situation in our country is 
worsened by the appeals made by extremists who are impatient of democratic 
conditions. We are faced with a situation where the political party formulates 

principles or policies in a<lvauce of public discussions and refuses to compromise 
under any ciicumstanccs. 'i'he multiplicity of parties and groups in our country 
shows that the spiiit of co-operation and compromise is inadequately developed. 
The Constitution Act of PHj. in its working, gives us a glimpse into the trends 
of the party-government in India. It docs not augur well for the future. When 
the elections under the new Constitution Act wcie fought, it was found that the 
Congress Party came out generally successful at the ]>olis, and in seven provinces 
they obtained majorities to their credit. The Congress Paity did not fail to exploit 
their splendid electoral victories to the strengthening of their position, and they 
could easily extract an assurance from His Excellency the Viceroy that there 
would be no undue intcifcronce with their administration, q’hey accepted Ministiy. 
But it is striking that in tlie matter of formation of IMinistry and in pursuit of 
Ministerial work, the Congress Party showed a detinite leaning towards fascist 
methods. They did not take in into account that the peculiar conditions of the 
countiy, arising from communal electorate and ditVerent minority interests, ruled 
out the case for one party government, 'ihey recruited JMinisters from their own 
party ; they abandoned other parties and even refused their co-operation. 

‘ As a ])olitical theory, a homogeneous cabinet with unity of purpose is 
effective and useful, but as a political strategy it led to disastrous results. All 
other non -Congress paitics felt that under the Congress regime they hud no access 
to power, nor should they l)e given any oi)portunity to serve. Frankness requires 
it to be stated that if the Congiess Ministry had been thrown open to the members 
of the non-Congress Hindus and Muslims, their administration could not have 
left lacerated feelings in any section of the community so as to create political 
animosities and antagonisms of so acute a type as is found in non-Congress 
organisations. 'Ihe Congress threw political wisdom io the winds and hugged 
abstract political theories, which, in practical politics, proved a great handicap. 
If the Congress could continue in power, they might have mown down opiiosition 
to a considerable extent. But again in obedience to abstract reasoning they left 
their positions of vantage. Every nationalist will deplore the Congress going out 
of power at the dictate of barren idealism.” 

The President then traced ihe genesis of the new Constitution Act of 1935 
and said that the time-table in the instalment of reforms in India was so 
disappointing and irritating that the country was easily thrown into a cauldron 
of discoQtent due to a sense of frustration. It showed a total lack of imagination 
32 
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on the part of the British. Sir Bijoy Prasad explained how the technique of 

constitutionalism must bo emijloyed in the circumstances of India. ‘‘We should 
be governed by the objective conditions of the country. I feel that our political 

struggle, to bo etfective and fruitful, must move around tlie orbit of constitu- 

tionalism ; it must seize every vantage of power for further conquest of the 
Btate macliincry,” 

A CoNSTITUriONAL CONVENTION 

“In sober realism, the transference of political power to India can only take 
place through tlic consent of the British nation. Because, in theory, the Imperial 
Parliament is the sole Constituent Assembly of the British Empire. All this 
does not rule out the wresting of political power or the creation of proper 
Bancti(ms for achieving the desired political goal. If the political system is to be 
suited to the new needs and deinands of the country, it must bo fashioned by 
Indians themselves. Historically, a Constituent Assembly is convened to frame 
tlic constitution of a new state and is understood to he committed to tliree basic 
postuhites : (1) it is a sovereign body ; ( 2 ) it is to function on the free will of a 
free people; (d) its decisions arc final. Huch a concept of the Constituent Assembly 
is related to the phenomenon of revolution. Bat in our country the objective 
conditions being different, the Constituent Assembly should meet as a couslituent 
convention, and in order that the Constitution framed may be related to the 
demands of the new situations obtaining in tlie country, the convention should 
derive its j^owers from the poo})le. But the Convention elected for the definite 
purposes of diafting the fundamental laws of the country, should neither he 
unwieldy ; nor should it he made a party (picstiou to estal)ii8h the supremacy 
of a tnirticiilar party. {Situated as we are, tve suffer from certain limitations in 
the matter of election of National Convention. 'Iho country has not up till now 
gone through tlie training of univu'sal franchise; the political immaturity of the 
orvlinary voters will be evident from the high peivontagc of illiteracy in the land. 
In tlio circumstances, tlic national Convention for the specific pur]>ose of drafting 
the constitulion should consist of a small body of people elr<*ted either by the 
exeentiveH of the (iitfcrent political organisations of the country or by the provincial 
legishiturcfl on the basis of proj)ortional representation, d'hose who are revolving 
round the oihit of Ooniinunal Award and deriving political importance therefrom 
would naturally view with distavour any deinocraiic luoposal for the framing of 
India’s future constitution. But this much they should concede that a majority 
decision, at least on inatteis not afiecling their fundamental lights, should not 
he resisted. 'I’lic National Convention should cease to exist after its allotted tusk 
is gone through. On the analogy of the Dominions, tlie Constitution as framed 
liy Iho National C^onvention, may receive the impiimalui of ai'pioval by the 
Provincial or (Jcntrul Legislatures before ralificatioii by the Ihitisii Parliament. 
Under the present conditions, the autliority and the initiative for summoning a 
National Coinnmtion lie with the Oovernment of India, and ultimately with the 
P.iitish ({ov<‘i nment, hut the deinniHl for such a Convention can be adumbrated 
by the ilitrermt ])olitical parties ami the tuovincial legislatures.’’ 

'ruriiing to the Pakistan movement, the President said: “I he Pakistan 
movement, ns propagated by the Muslim League, is a ehallenge to the fundamental 
unity running through the whole continent of India; it is a repudiation of the 
unity of puiposc which undeilies the external mnltitndinoiis ramifications of 
Hocii’ty, it encourages uu attitude towards life where emphasis is placed on difT- 
erenccH and incom|)atihilitics in scoin of the impulse of cohesion. The l^akistan 
movement is undemocratic ns it perpetuates the twooiation theory in the political, 
e'ononiie. ami social planes, d’lvo true way to maintain Hiiidii-Moslem unity is 
'by according due respect to the true distinctness of the different parts.* Hindu- 
Moslem friendship is to lie viewed not as a mere device for political necessity but, 
as I’oet Rabiudra Natli 'Tagore stressed, ‘it is for the sake of our humanity, for 
the full growth of our soul that we must turn our mind towards tlie ideal of the 
sj)iiitual unity of man.* 

Failure of reforms 

“It is a constitutional tragedy of the highest kind that the Government of 
India Act, 1033, which granted a federal form of Government, could only be 
ajiplied to the provinces whereas the Central Government continued to be in the 
oKi habiliment of the Reforms of 1919. Provincial autonomy without the integrating 
influence of a federal form at the Centre was incongruous. With an irresponsible 
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executive in the Centre, Provincial Autonoray incensed provincial jealousies and 
introduced elements of disintep^ration involvinjj; an assault on the funaamental unity 
of India. The decentralising influence of pro^'incial autonomy was complicated 
by the fact that the barge of the Indian Constitution was towed to the Coiiuuunal 
Award. With such a handicap, no constitutional machinery can function smoothly 
and effectively. 1 do not criticise the Award so much in the matter of allotment 
of seats, although in a democratic form of government votes are counted and not 
weighed, as I do in the matter of repudiation of the principle of citizenship. We 
are under tlie Award not so many citizens owing allegiance to the mother countiy 
to be returned to the Legislatures by our countrymen, but we shall have to remain 
confined in the compartment of religion for electoial and legislative purposes. 'J'hc 
failure of the present Constitution is evident from the reTease of the foices of 
retrogression. The country is, therefore, impatient for new effective, political 
reforms. 

‘‘It is true that there is the promise of the Rritish Government to the grant 
of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety within the shoitcst period of time 
after the conelusion of the war. There is no doubt that we Liberals stand for 
Dominion Status, as contemplated by the Statute of Westminster, 19J1. It is 
difficult to forecast what oidcr will emerge out of the ])rosoiit mighty coidlict of 
competing ideas. After the war, the Statute of Westminster mav undergo changes ; 
and the nature of Dominion sovereignty may be suitably modilied to stiengthcii 
the enduring character of the Com mon wealth. With this we are not at ])re8cnt 
concerned. The Federation should claim for India the attainment of the status 
and functions of the Dominions within a biief and dclinile i>eriod after the lorinin- 
ation of the war. I would, therefore, urge that there must be an unequivocal 
declaration by the British Government that after the war India shall no longer 
be treated as a dependency and that onr constitution shall give us the same stains 
and powers as that of any oiler unit of the Biitish Commonwealth, if the 
Dominion Status is hedged round with restrictions and safeguards inteifeiiiig with 
the full play of the tuuctions of responsible Government, the Federation must 
stand up to resist them. No cabinet dictatoiship should be installed with an irre- 
movable Executive as the guiding sjurit. 

Vague Conditions 

“The mere pledge of Dominion Status docs not inspire enthusiasm amongst our 
countrymen because it is fastened round with three vague conditions: (1) there is no 
definite time limit at the end of which the pledge will be redeemed ; (2) the transfer 
of political poweis should be consistent with certain liistoric and other obligations 
which the British Government have towaids India ; (3) the right of self-determ ill- 

ation will be conceded in the event of agreement amongst Indians themselves. This 
three-fold brake emphasised in the recent declarations of the Viceroy and the Seci clary 
of State for India has rendered the pledge illusory and incapable of being icdecmcd. 
The history of British rule in India is strewn with many a broken pledge, and 
they have honoured such pledges only when the Indian national demand j)iovcd 
inexorable. It is a sad comment on British statesmanship. The declaration 
by the British Prime Minister that the Atlantic Charter so far it relates to the 
right of all peoples to choose the lorm of Government under which they will live, 
will not be applicable to India has disappointed Indians greatly, and it has 
deepened their suspicion that Great Britain is not sincere about her war aims 
and in her declarations that this struggle is for the creation of a new world order 
and for the vindication of Democracy. 

The Viceroy’s Council 

“The Liberal Federation has recognised that the present time is not 
congenial for bargaining, though India’s grievances are profound and many, 
and it specifically asked that the ‘Central Government should lie so reconstructed 
as to have by convention a fully national character’ and ‘the British Government 
should not ordinarily intertere with any policy that has the support of such an 
Executive and the Central Legislature. All this could be done within the 
limitations of the Constitution Act of 1935. But the demand for political reforms 
during the period of war met with routine answers from the Viceroy and Hecrctary 
of State. The vague pledge of Dominion Status was recalled and everything 
was promised after the war in an indefinite manner. The effective part of the 
reply was the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council without introducing therein an 
element of responsibility to the country. I do not deny that liis Excellency the 
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Viceroy has got a team of able individuals in the expanded Council. Ability loses 
its eflectiveness in the t)arren channel of non-responsibility. Moreover, the policy 
is executed in a half-hearted way. The portfolios of Defence and Finance should 
also have been entrusted to non-official Indians, enjoying the confidence of the 
country. If the Viceroy’s Council is fully replaced by responsible non-officials 
and if the rule of collective res|X)n8ibility without undue interference with the 
policy adopted by tlie Executive Council are stressed and followed, public con- 
fidence might be slowly established. The sooner the present dyarchical arrange- 
ment in the Exe utive Council is removed, the better for all concerned. I am 
sure that the Indian members of the Council will soon realise the difficulties of 
working under such a system and will feel greatly handicapped by the presence of 
colleagues who are neither responsible to the ]^eople nor are in a position to 
approach important issues from the national point of view. 

OF Functional Reprebentation 

“The Communal Award, we have found, strikes at the basis of citizenship. 
Rights of citizenship are deiived from the fact that citizens are merahers of society. 
The scheme of the C'ommunal Award is strung on a different note : the common 
life is subordinated to the communal life ; the social well-being is sacrificed to group 
interests. The Liberal Federation cannot but fight for the rights of citizenship. 
The conception of citizenship, it must be noted, is a functional one. VVe possess 
rights as means of achieving social welfare. Onr rights are related to functions, 
and they are to be respected by the State because of their social implications. If 
this modern sociological approach is accepted, it will be found that functional 
representation in the legislature should be accepted as ilie alternative to communal 
representation. It is contended by critics that funetioual representation is a 
reactionary move, 'fhey forget that the functional theoiy of right is the heart of 
the modern concept of the State. The method of representation is to be judged 
by the teat if the free will of citizens is reflected in the legislature. It is an 
erroneous contention that functional repieseutation will bring together a miscella- 
neous group of representatives, eager for advancing their occupational interests. 
Representatives are not expected to act as mere delegates and vassals ; they are as 
much interested in social welfare as the representatives of geographical areas. But 
functional representation has certain merits, especially in a country like India. It 
will teach our people that our rights are correlative with functions ; it will do away 
with unwieldy gcogratducnl areas ; it will Ijelp political consciousness and empha- 
sise the need for organised action.” 

Turning to the problem of defence, Sir B. P, Smgh Roy said : “A very large 
portion of Indian revenue is required for military expenditure and it will be most 
unfortunate if the policy of greater Indianisation with consequent reduction of 
British troops and the sirengthening of Indian air and naval forces are not pursued 
with zeal and foresight. Tlic present rate of progress in the matter is disappointiug. 
The potential resources of the country have not been carefully husbanded to 
consolidate the land, air and naval forces of India. To-day we are rich with 
resources but weak in materials ; our contributions to the successful prosecution 
of the war on liehalf of the Allies are limited by the short-sighted i)olicic8 in 
respect of armament and industrialisation. But in pushing on our demands, wo 
should not forget that the transfer of political power is more important than the 
question of Indianisation in the Army. 

A National Army 

“The war has already reached our frontiers. To stand by and watch the 
vandalism of infamous aggressors invites disnsteis on us. Our grievances against 
British rule are great and grave, but we have a duty to our own country. We 
cannot calmly see our country overrun by plunderous hordes. ’J'his is not the 
time to bargain on the doctrinal plane, although wo should not stop impressing 
the British Government that for fuller utilisation of the willing co-operation of 
India the settling of political accounts is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for oo-oi)eration in war efforts and to the necessity of 
political adjustment. I am happy to find that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after bis 
recent release has made a significant statement that in the grouping that exists 
there is also no doubt that the progressive forces of the world are aligned 
with the group represented by Russia, Britain, America and China, and that he 
‘wished well to the group which contains the progressive forces.’ It registers 
a definite swing of opinion in favour of co-operation and removal of all impedi- 
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Ttientfl to common action for a common cause. The war has focussetl our attention 
on the need for a National Army. It has quickened our desire for self-reliance 
for the growth of national life in all its aspects. I cannot conclude my observations 
on the world-war without paying our tribute of respect to the fighting 
Indian troops.” 

The President next dealt with the problems of Indians overseas and the 
draft Indo-Burma aid. Indo-Ceylon Agreements and hoped that Mr. Ancy’s 
assurance that he would get the two agreements modified suitably would bo 
implemented.” 

Transfer of Power 

In conclusion, the President said : “In the sphere of i^olitics the transfer of 

power to Indians is neccHsavy, in the field of economics, primary efforts should be 

the augmentation of national wealth with equitable iiistribution amongst all 
the dynamic factors of ])roduction ; in social matters, we should rise from the 
slough of listlcBsncsH and make our society moie vigorous and responsive. But 
signs are not wanting that the ]>olitical objective is being neglected in the 
scramble for group-Hiiprcnia<‘y ; that economic legislations are directed towards 
the growth of class antagonism without paying heed to the creation of national 
wealth ; and that social apathy and instability are pcipctuated by a false concept 
of individualism. We must overcome the spiiit of brooding dissatisfaction that 
prevails in the country. 1 feel that the time is high for an active rally around 

the flag of constructive nationalism lor the attainment of our objectives. I trust 

the P'ederation will keep this in mind. Bande Mataram.” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Madras — 27th. December 1941 

Ban of Mahasabha Condemned 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mahasabha Session at Bhagalpur was adopted at to-day's session of 
the Federation. 

Condolence resolutions touching the death of Sir C. Y. Cbintamani, Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Maharajadhiraja of Bind wan and Messrs. S. P. Basu 
of Calcutta and S. B. Gokhale of Nagpur wers moved from the chair and adopted, 
all delegates standing. 

The Rt, Hon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the following resolution on the 
happenings at Bhagalpur. 

‘‘The National Liberal Federation of India deeply detdores the turn that 
things have taken regaiding the session of the Hindu Mahasabha that was to 
have been held in Bhagalpur. The ban placed on it by the Bihar Government 
is a denial of one of the fundamental lights of citizenship for which there was 
no justification in the circumstances. 'J he Federation holds that it was the 
duty of the Bihar administiation to afford protection to a lawful meeting of 
citizens from any apprehended molestation or disturbance. The Federation con- 
demns emphatically the arbitrary action of the Government that has driven the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha and many distinguished members of it into 
an exceedingly difficult situation in which they have by their conduct earned 
the sympathy and respect of their countrymen.” 

The resolution, Mr. Sastnar said, was worded in mild terms and his speech 
should also be similarly worded. Bent and broken as he was by age. his sluggish 
blood, he found, ran somewhat swiftly as he moved the resolution. The ordinary 
rule was that people must be assisted by the Government to perform their lawful 
duties and exercise their lawful rights. Where a disturbance of such exercise was 
possible, the Government, if it was fore-warned, should also forearm itself and 
provide the necessary assistance to those wishing to exercise their rights. In 
certain cases, he admitted, it might not be possible to ])revent a disturbance or 
hold it in check sufficiently to let the exercise of the lawful right and in such 
abnormal cases the law iiermitted the police to ban a lawful meeting and let the 
disturbers of public peace prevail for the time being, buch cases however were 
rare, at any rate, should be rare where vigilance was common in the protection of 
people employed in the lawful occupations. 

* Mr. Sastri then narrated the events culminating in the arrests of Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders and said that the action that Mr. Bavarkar and other leaders 
took merited the approbation of all independent and honourable citizens (loud 
applause). Mr. Bavarkar was “a man of peace” and he decided that three days 
before the Bakrid, the Mahasabha should conclude its Bessions, thus affording an 
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iiiterval long enough to lot paFflioiia suhsidc and the city fall into its usual mood. 
This, however, did not satisfy the local administration and it decided to ban the 
meeting until things should settle down, i. o., until the Ctli Januaiy. Mr. Savaikar’s 
patience was exhausted. Tlic speaker said he was not well acquainted with Mr. 
Havarker and had met him only once at “one of those infructuous ])aciticatory tea's 
organised by Hir Chirnanlal Selalvad.'* On that occasion he had expected to see a 
gentleman tuirverse, ohslinate and loud but found “a thin-looking quiet Maharashtra 
chap Bpea!<ing slowly and deliberately, sohlom laising his voice and always apparen- 
tly in full jioHscBsion of his mind and knowing exactly what he wanted.” In hig 
talk there was nothing to u inind one of his unparalleled expeiiencos. His life was 
marked by the gi’oat(*Kt hardships and considerable amount of what might he 
called “undeserved peiseciition.” 'riiere was no note of bitterness in his speech, 
nothing certainly anti-Hovcrnment or anii-lh itish. Mr. Snstii said lie at once 
conceived a great adniiiation for the man and his own estimate of the person had 
been confirmed by Mr. Savaikar’s behaviour dining this trying e])i8ode. For, 
Mr. Savaikar did all he conld to see that the matter inissi'd off quietly and the 
Mahasahha was allowed to exercise its nnqueHtioned right of meeting. Pie gave 
no oireiice whatever so tar as Mr. Sastii conld see. 

“'Iheie might be diilcrenccs ot oninioii as to what he should have done in the 
circumstances”, Mr. Sasfri said, “but I am one of tliosc who hold that upon 
the whole Mr. Savarkni’s conduct and that of his colleagues merits the approbation 
of all independent and bonouuiblc citizens. 1 do not think they could liave done 
Icsb”. Mr. Sa^itri than dealt with the pi(piant sit nation that followed the arrest of 
many eminent delegates iiududing Hi. S. H. Mookerjee, a Minister of Bengal and 
said that the Administration of Bihar had raised more tioublo by trying to 
prevent the meeting tlian they would have had to face if they had allowed it to 
continue. The local IMuslini community had, to atld to the complication, exjircssed 
their synitmthy with the orgnniscis of the IMahasahlia and at h‘aHt a section of 
them joined in the hartal organised as a demonstration against the action of the 
udininistration. The MuHlim coniniunity did not welcome the stani}) of disturbers 
of public meetings that was sought to ho put upon them by the Administration 
ana aiinoniiced that they were certainly not the fanatiiad or irrcsiionsihlc set of 
citizens they were represented to be. 'Ihe news of tlio holding of a meeting inside 
the jails under the chairmanship of “our irrcpressihlc fiiend, Dr. Moonje” and the 
passing of a numlier of resolntioiis at that meeting and another meeting held at 
Bliagalpur by the delegates piovided further “extra-ordinary news.” 

If there was the smallest justilicatiun for the Bihar Ciovernmcnt’s apprehen- 
gions, Mr. Sastri said they should have received some soit of eonfirmntion as the 
meetings were held and the resolutions were being }>asfied. But it did not appear 
that the local Muslim community was in the least disturbed nor did they go any- 
where near those assembled at. the meeting. 

It, therefore, appeared to him that without ]>r()per reasons, the Bihar Ho- 
veriimeiit set about doing “this perfectly irregular and arbitrary aet” of preventing 
the exereiso by citizens of their rights. 

Refcning to a possible ohje<-lion that the Liberal Federation, as a non-com- 
mnnal orgnnisntion, conld not consiiler such resolutions, Mr. Sastri said that it was 
true that the I'ederation had so far done no inoie than watch such liatipenings “most 
interestedly and most concernedly”, hut matteis had now gone too far. 'i'ime after 
time, things of this kind hail taken place, and, within Ids knowledge, extending to a 
fairly considerable period, “ihe sufhrers and victims liave always been one commu- 
nity.^* Without the least hesitation, the iMileialion should act similarly if and 
when fellow citizens of the other communities. Muslims or Christians or Parsis, got 
into a scrape of this kind. 'Ihey would not then, he was sure, bo bchind-hand in 
going to their rescue and support. But, so far as he could see, this statement was 
not likely to be put to test : for no Government would or was likely to take such 
action. At any rate, that was the i>rev ailing belief amongst them. “While we are 
willing,” Mr. Sastii said, “to stand by any community whose exercise of lawful 
rights is called into question, wc cannot hold our liands and watch while the Hindu 
community is tieated in this way.” 

In fairness to the Muslim community of Bliagalpur, Mr. Sasfri added, they 
did not seem to have then or now by their conduct given the slightest room for 
the fear that had brought about tlie tnesent awkward situation. Mr. Sastri 
reiterated the view that Mr. Savaikar and his colleagues conld not have done any 
less than they did so. Some might ask whether the federation supported, 
knowingly and deliberately, the action of the Hindu Mahasabha delegates in 
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disobeying the lawful order of the Bihar Govcrnmeiit. The resolution 8ai<l that 
these leaders had by their conduct earned “the sympathy and respect” of their 
countrymen. It did not use any stronji; or inappropriate lani^na^e. For his 
own part, he would ^o further ; l)ut, the Federation had always been known for 
its moderation both in lanj^ua^c and conduct, lie would not dare commit it to 
anything stronger. He commended the resolution as being in its wording appro- 
priate and in keeping and as not committing the Federation in future to any 
course of conduct whicli might be considered either in the nature of general 
truculence or disobedience of a lawful command. 

Concluding, Mr, Srintvasa Sastn’ said that he was always disj^osed to allow 
for the ditliculties of those who held charge of the heavy portfolio of law and 
order It was always a ditlicult and a very trying charge. Very often, it might 
become necessary for them to use force — and they were at peifect liberty to use 
it ns and to the extent it might become nccessaiy, Btit in the use of this force 
the oliicers of the Govern nnmt had to see that I tic character and the hal)its of 

the ]>opiilation they were in cluirge of wcio all led into proper channels. “If 

they exercise their functions upon sm h occasions in such a way that the disturbers 
of public meetings, the men who thiralcn to mislx'have, are encouraged while 
those who 8ul)mit to order and who aie generally mild are ]ienaliBcd,--if that 
kind of thing hapj^ens often — then the ])oli<i(*al education of tlm citizens lakes a 
wrong turn. People learn the unfortunate lesson that ichcllioj) will pay and that 
liabitiial submission to order will not nu'ct wiih proper reward”. Mr. Sastri 

therefore hoped that tliose in authority would regard these wj)rdfl as “friendly 
advice” and exercise authority “in defence of tlie right and not in defence of 

the wrong” (Cheeib). 

t?ir Coivasji Jehaiujir seconded the icsolution which was su])portcd by Dr. 
i?. P. Pa^anjpyc and carried unanimously. 

Pakihi’an Condemn HI) 

Mr. K. Vinayahtt Roiv moved the following icst)lution: 

“The National Liberal Federation of India is emphatically opposed to any 
idea of dividing India into Pakistan and Hindustan on communal basis. Huch 
a division in the opinion of the Federation is air ti-national, inimi(‘al to unity 
and cohesion of India and entails the danger of disintegrating the national units, 
resulting in complete disiuption of the nation.” 

Mr. Vinai/dka Ran at the outset pointed out that the Liberals did not want 
to admit ]>olitical claims based on communal giounds. lie also referred to the 
fact tliat at every stage of constitutional progress the Muslim demands were being 
put up higher and liighor. He riext analysi'd the Pakistan scheme as explained 
in lire resolutions of the All-India IMublim I^eague, and said Urat it was unwork- 
able and harmful even for the Muslims themselves. 'The best safeguards for all 
communities would be an All-India Federal Constitution. I’akistan was a mirage 
which sliould not be ))ursucd any longer. 

The resolution was put to the Hoiibc and carried. 

Opr^osiTiON TO Comm UN A I. KijcrToiiATEs 

Mr. M, D. Altekar moved the last resolution on the order paper for the 
day. The resolution aflirmed that the aim of India’s political evolution should he 
democracy not based on considerations of race, or creed ; that the Federation 
was opi>osed to the iierraanent existence of communal electorates and the firesent 
communal award and that, as it would not bo practicable to etlect the reforms 
immediately, steps should l)e taken to eliminate separate eommunsd electorates 
by the creatiiin of joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite period. 

A good deal of the mischief that had assumed dangerous forms to-day. the 
speaker said, could he tr.accd to the intioilnction of separate electorates. This 
system bre<l a certain amount of religious and credal fanaticism as a result of 
which nationalism suffered. In a country where nationalism had to be evolved 
out of various elements, there was grave danger to that objective in having a 
system whicli gave prominence to race and religion and not to nationalism. The 
Federation could not disavow democracy although that ideal was being assailed on 
all sides and Mr. Churchill himself would not take India with him in his fight 
for that ideal. Separate electorates militated against democracy and the healthy 
development of democratic institutions and nationalism. 

The resoUition was put to the House and carried. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

Retolntions — 3rd. Day — Madras — 28th. December 1941 

Resolution on the War 

Sir Chimanlal Setealvad moved the first resolution on the War to-day which 
was as follows : 

‘ The National I.iberal Federation of India feels that the war of aKgression 
started by Nazi Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and Imoerial Japan has 
])roved to be a great mena(!0 to freedom, peace and tranquillity in the world. The 
Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
contlict are represented by the Allied Towers such as Great Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

“The P\‘deratiou feels that the present Far Fast War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conflict and therefore ap])ftals both to the 
Government and the people to view the situatioii realistically, and mobilise the 
resources of the coui»try in men and material, to protect the lives of Indians 
teeming millions from the imminent danger which threatens the country. At 
the same time it feels that the unity between the Government and the people 
required for the necessary effort will not be ]>ORHible unless a new psychological 
atmosohero is created by a change in the i>olicy of His Majesty’s Government 
towards India, which is urgently called for.” 

Sir Ckimmlal said that the country was now passing through very anxious 
times. With the entry of Japan into the war, danger had come to the very door 
of India. Ojio lujvor knew, but any of the towns of India might be attacked at 
any time l)y sea or air. It seemed to liiin that the people had not yet awakened 
to tlio Bciiousncss of the situation. We were still quarrelling amongst ourselves, 
debating Takistau, separate electorates and Indians in Burma when Biirmans 
were running away from Burma. He felt tliat these questions should he put in 
cold storage for the time being and realising the real gravity of the situation we 
should tak»? immediate measures such as we could to defend our country. 

“The virtual dictator of the gioat political party of India”, the speaker 
continued, was preaching non-violence under any cirtMimstances and asking his 
countrymen to allow themselves to he slaughtered by the enemy if he should 
come to India ami otfer him no resistance. Gtluo* people were taking the cue 
from this “gieat dictator of a great political party.” 'I’lie Bombay (Corporation, 
for instance, had not taken A.U.T, measures with regard to the thousands of 
cliihlren in tlie Corporation schools of that city ami had done nothing to protect 
th(3 water*sup|)ly or provide alternative moans for such supply. Theie were otliers, 
who talked of indepcndciico, ilominioii status and what not, and were trying to 
make a bargain tliat if Biitain declared independence, India might join the war. 
All these i)eoplo, he feaicd, did not lealiso the situation. Our interests, Sir 
Chimanlal said, were hound up with the interests of England ; if England should 
fall, what would happen to India, and the talk of dominion status, independence, 
Takistau and all the rest of it ? All that would bo in the melting pot. 'J’ho 
resolution therefore ap]>oaled to the people to do all they could to join the war 
etfort in oider to save their wives, cliildrcii, homo and property and country. 
Unless this war was won. India would have a very bad time indeed. 

Hir Chimanlal said that he was not, however, unmindful that Britain 
had behaved badly, towauls India in the past. If Britain had fitted us for 
defence and trusted us, to-day India would Imve raised forces consisting of 
milliona that would defend not only India, but the commonwealth and Britain 
iierself. But regrettable to say, British (govern men t had not done that. They 
had not industrialised India in the manner in which they should have done, 
in which case India would have been the leal arsenal of the Commonwealth. 
While the indictment could legitimately ho levelled i)y us against Britain, for 
the moment we have only to leinember that all controversies in the face of the 
present menace had to be put into cold storage and that wo have to work together 
to defend our countrymen, our property and homes. In doing so we would not 
be obliging Britain, hut defending our own countiy. While the resolution made 
this appeal, it also called upon the British (tovernment that in order that the war 
effort in India may bo intensified, and that the i^eople might get enthiisiatic, it 
was necessary for the (Government to make a proper gesture and ensure to India 
by definite t>romisc 8 and acts that at the end of the war the position of India 
in the Commonwealth would be one of lU'rfect equality with every other dominion 
and with Britain herself. He coramendea the resolution for their acceptance. 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried. 
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India And The Atlantic Charter 

Sir P. S Sivastvami Aiyar moved the resolution relating to the constitution 
for India : 

V 

“The National Liberal Federation of India protests against the Prime Minister’s 
speech excluding India from the scope of the Atlantic Charter and the recent 
spe^hes of Mr. Amery and Lord Linlithgow reiterating the determination of His 
Majesty’s Government to make no change in their policy towards India. 

“The Federation while regarding the recent expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council by the appointment of additional Indian members as a step in 
the right direction, considers it as entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation. It is of the opinion that the Central Government should be so 
reconstructed as to have a fully national character. The Executive Council should 
consist entirely of non-olli(‘ial Indians who should take charge of all portfolios 
including those of Defence and Finance. The reconstructed Government should 
deal with all questions of policy on the basis of joint responsibility, and the British 
Government should not ordinarily interfere with any policy that has the support of 
the indianised Executive and the Central lidgislaturc. 

“In regard to all Inter-Imperial and International matters the reconstructed 
Government should be treated on the same footing as Dominion Governments. 
The Federation further demands that in order to remove the doubts and 
apprehensions that have been created as t-o the genuineness of the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the future constitutional status of India, it should 
be immediately declared that India will enjoy the position of equality in regard to 
both status and functions with England and the Dominions within a period not 
exceeding two years after the conclusion of the war. 

In the opinion of the Federation, the gravity of the International situation 
makes the acceptance of the demands ])ut forward above, a matter of urgent 
importance. It is necessary at this juncture that the Government should take bold 
and statesmanlike steps to bring about a unity between the people and the 
Government in the best interest of both India and England.” 

Far from failiim to realise the gravity of the situation, said Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar, the Federation fully realised it and wanted that it should be realised similarly 
not merely by the people of this country but by the Government also. That, ho 
said, was the substance of the resolution, which was consequential on the previous 
one. That the gravity of the situation was fully realised by the people was proved 
by the exodus that was occurring in the last few days from Calcutta and Madras. 
What, however, did not appear to be sulliciently realised was how it should be dealt 
with and what steps should be taken in this connection. The resolution drew 
attention to the measures which in their opinion were necessary to meet the 
situation as it had developed. 

After explaining the scope and implications of the resolutions. Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar said that at several meetings ne addressed, the question was often asked, 
“You exhort us to fight for this country. Whose country is this ?” The Question 
might seem foolish but in reflected the real feeling in several minds which made 
itself audible. It was necessary that all people should be made to feel that in 
fighting in this war, they were really fighting for themselves and their own country. 
It was necessary to create a feeling of identity of interest between the people and 
the Govern men t~he doubted if any one would today say that such identity did 
exist— and the Federation would be justified iu pointing out that conviction of 
such unity of interests could be brought about by measures of the kind formulated 
in the resolution. The Federation did not ask that the constitution should be 
framed straightaway. The Federation realised fully that during a war it might not 
be possible. The resolution, therefore, confined itself to a few important matters, 
which could be dealt with without any change in the constitution. The Declaration 
of August 1940 which the authorities were fond of harping upon at every stage gave 
a veto to the Muslim community in regard to introduction of responsible 
government and freedom for India ; that was how Muslim spokesmen themselves 
interpreted it. 'i'hough the Government had stated t^t no change would be 
introduced unless the major communities agreed the Government had themselves 
departed from that attitude and notwithstanding the failure of the communities 
to agree, expandeil the Viceroy’s Council. The resolution suggested that the move 
was a step in the right direction. But, the mere transfer of a few harmless 
portfolios. All tlie portfolios should be transfcrrecl to Indian non-ofiTicials. Nothing 
would satisfy the country as to the willingness of the authorities to transfer power 
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than the vefltinjj; of the portfolios mentioned in the resolution on Indians. The steps 
sugijested were essential to convince people about thesinceiity of Britain’s intentions 
by India. What the country to-day wanted was “some positive translation of 
promises into deeds.” 

The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried. 

’I'JIANSFER OF DeFEN(’E PORTFOLIOS 

Mr. IL N. Kiinzru moved the next resolution relating to Defence. The 
resolution reiterated the demand for a radical change in tlie defence policy qf the 
Government of India and for proper preparations for tl:c security of India by 
entrusting defence to an Indian commanding the confidence of the people and 
organising the defonce forces on a national basis. 'J’he resolufiiui also^ urged that 
the policy of Indianisaiion in all grades of the Army, Navy and Air Force should 
bo implemented and tliat classification of ]>eoplo as martial and non-martial should 
be given up and the Army iccruitcd fiom all Piovinccs and classes to a greater 
extent than now, 

Mr. Kunzru said that the war had shown that tself- Government had no 
meaning unless the people had the power to maintain it. Onr ability to rule 
ourselves would depend, to no small extent, on the suggestions contained in the 
resolution. It was not merely Indians, but Auslralians and New Zealandeis also 
were dissatisfied with the jiicscnt state of their defences. India had no goveinmcnt 
of her own and, therefore, was not al)Ie to puisne national policies in connection 
with the develojiment of her defence arrangements, t^he had, therefore, all the 
more reason to bo dissatisfied with tlie existing situation, '1 he resolution insisted 
that defence forces should be placed under Indian control and should be na- 
tionalised. Our great misfortune had been that so far, the shaping of ])olicies had 
been in the hands of j»ersonH who weic not synpiathclic of our aspirations and 
were unable to envisage onr ])ro}>lcms from the national point of view. Hence 
the. demand that steps should be taken even at this stage to secure the safety of 
India, lie could not admit the view that it would be against our interests for an 
Indian Defemu) I\Icmi)cr to have cliargc of defence. If Burma could have a Bnrman 
Defence Member, ho saw no reason why India should not be given an Indian 
Defence Member, The Defence Member would concern himself with questions of 
])oliey and in n'gard to recruitment, tiaining, and discipline of the Army, he 
would be guided by the Commandcr-in-Cbief. 

Giving next ligures for Emergency Gommissions, ]\lr. Kiu^zru said that only 
per cent of them had been given to Indians and one and a half per cent to 
Anglo-Indians, while the remaining 75 per cent had gone to British candidates. 
This cleaily showed that the Biitish Government bad not changed their previous 
])oliey, and that they wine ]>ic]>arc(l to train Indians as oHioers only in the last 
resort. Again GommissionH liad been given mostly in the infnntiy and the cavalry. 
Very few Indians had boon given Gommissions in the artillery or in the 
technical branch. I'ho branches of the Army which required scientific knowledge 
had gained considerable importance since the commencement of this war. But the 
excuse held out was that the right type of Indians was not available. This was 
an old excuse and they would bo ])erfoctly on safe ground if they refused to accept 
it. He had also been told that Biitish soldiers had been promoted from the ranks 
to commissioned tiosts in the Satqiers and Mineis, tliough tlioy liad no knowledge 
of engineering. Such being the case, how could (bey accept the charge that Indians 
with the requisite qualification were not available ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kunzru said that while (he Air Force would be Indianised, 
within a short time, the same position hud not been accepted with regard to the 
Royal Indian Navy. Only one out of three vacancies used to be given to Indians. 
Even under the present omergency the piojuirtion of Indian OlHi'ers to European 
Officers was three to five. Mr. Kunzru also regretted that the Ibitish Government 
had not made efforts to carry on pro]>aganda for recruitment to tlio Navv to the 
same extent as they had done in the case of the Army and the Air S’oree. If 
this had been done young men would have come forward in greater numbers to 
join this important branch than at lUTsent. 

After pointing out that the old theory of martial and non-martial races had 
broken down, Mr. Kunzru asked what the Government bad done to develop the 
martial spirit of the Bengalees and the Madrassccs now that there was war in the 
East. Ho added tliat if the British Government wished to get from Indians the 
utmost support, they must take a leaf out of the book of the Chinese and, 
completely trusting Indians, assure them that their freedom was not a matter of 
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years but only of months and weeks, and that in fi^hlinp; for the defence of 
Great Britain and other countries they would be fi^btinj; for their o\mi defence. 
If Britain could be prevailed upon to accept this policy the result would be 
marvellous. 

Other Resold noNS 

Six resolutions were moved from the Chair and adopted unanimously. The 
first resolution urged Indianisation of the Supply l>epartment, pressed on the 
Government of India and the Proviiicial Governments to foster the industrial 
development of the country and establishment or expansion of basic chemical and 
other industries under Indian control and management. It further expressed the 
view that special attention should be paid to the establishment of smalbscale 
industries, and urged the takii>g of all possible steps to develop ship-building, 
aircraft, automobile^ locomotive and other key industiies in the country. 

In the second resolution the Federal ion urged tliat the cases of persons 
detained under the Pefence of India Act or under any other special powers of 
the Government should be 8uhmitt^.l to a Committee of High Court judges in 
each Province for review, from time to time. 

The P'ederation cxi)ichscd a])])rehen8ion that tlic steps so far taken by the 
Government in organising civil defence would ]>iove neither ctlective nor ade- 
quate and called upon the Govoinment lo take immediate and more ettective 
measures for strengthening the Civil Defence Organisations in existence and 
called upon all peoi)le to co-operate fully and whole-heartedly in the luotection of 
their hearths and homes. 

The Federation, liy another resolution, cxpioBscd its full sympathy with the 
natural and logitiniatc as])iration8 of the j^eoplo of Indian States for civil and 
political liberties and urged the Rulers of Slates to concede to their subjects 
freedom of speech, ])re8S, nssociation, and worsliip as well as representative 
Government as a prelude to Responsible Government. 

4'he next resolution disai)proycd of the joint report of the Indo-Ccylon 
delegations on the ground that it ignored the assurances given by Ceylon 
from time to time to Indians of ccpiality of political and legal rights in Ceylon. 
The resolution expressed tlie emphatic opinion that Indians should enjoy the 
same lights as regaids fiec entiy, canning c-n of buKiness or following professions 
etc. as citizens of the United Kingdom. No distinction should be made regarding 
employment in governmental or quasi-govcrnnuntnl bodies between cbildien of 
persons bolding domicile of choice and those bolding ccilificates of ])ermancnt 
settlement and that Ihcfc should have the same rights as other citizens of 
Ceylon and that Indians alicady in Ceylon should have iiniestrictcd right of 
entry and freedom regarding employment. 

On the Indo-Buima iXgrceincnt, the Federation expicssed the opinion that 
it was inconsistent with slatutoiy and otlier pledges given to India and appealed 
to the Government not to iesue an Order-in-Council unless the iMict was suitably 
modified and its disciiminatory and hiimilating provisions rcgaiding Indians were 
removed. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The following ofiice-bcarcis were elected for the ensuing year ; — 

President: hir Bijou Piosnd Sivgh Roy ; Vicc-Ficsidcnts : Sir P. S. ^ivaswami ’ 
Aiyar, Sir V. N. Cliandax aikar : Rt. lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastiiar ; Sir Moropant 
Joshi ; Dr. R. P. Paianjji'c, Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, Mr. J. N. Basil, Pandit 
H. N, Kunzrii, T. R. Venkataiama Sastri, Sir Cowasjec Jehnngir and Mr. 
P. N. Sapru. Secretaries: Messrs: i/. IJ, Altckar^ N. 0. Bharucha and Nibaran 
Chandra Ray. 

The Federation accepted the invitation of Mr. T, R, Oadre, seconded by Mr. 
Mr. P. Kodananda Rao, to hold the next annual session at Nag{)ui. The session of 
the Federation was then dissolved. 



The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference 

Presidential Address — Poona — 26th. July 1941 


Tbo Non-Party Political Leaders* Conference commenced at Poona on the 26th. 
July 1941. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his presidential address, gave a lead to the 
Conference as to the attitude it should adopt on the problems facing the country. 

Bir Tej Bahadur spoke for sixty minutes and severely criticised the 
Secretary of State and the British (Jovcinment in regard to their attitude 
towards India*R demands and particularly, the announcement of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council “to meet the pressure of work created by 
the war.” Dealing with the allocation of portfolios to the new Indian members. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru said : “The meaning of it is obvious. The three portfolios. 
Defence, Home and Finance, are portfolios with which power and initiation oi 
policy are associated. We resent very strongly, and I think there is hardly any 
Indian who will not resent it, that in regard to the distribution of portfolios, 
Indians should have been dealt with so unfairly. We were particularly anxious 
that the Defence Portfolio should be transferred to us.” Bir Tej maintained that 
anyone of the eight Indian members was competent enough to hold any of the 
three portfolios now withheld from Indian hands. 

The President welcomed the inclusion of these eight Indians in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and deprecated any idea of rejection. He said : ‘T am 
not a believer in the ascetic idea that wo should give up cvciything. We should 
seize as much power as comes into our hands and ask for more.” 

Tauk Before the New Members 

Discussing the task ahead of the new Executive Councillors, the President 
said ; “Their primary task will be to render every assistance in the prosecution 
of the war, but while doing so, they cannot forget the internal situation in the 
country. They will have to bring pressure to bear upon the holders of those 

1 >ortfoli 08 of pow’er which have been withheld from them, as peaceful conditions 
lave got to be restored inside the country and the time and energy of the people 
which, at the present moment, are being wasted in fruitless slogans and cries 
must be harnessed towards constructive work. They will have to advocate and 
press for a policy of conciliation. It can be no pleasure to anyone of us that 
many thousands of our countrymen should be in jail. It is true that tliey have 
gone to jail because they wanted to go to jail, they were obliging enough to go to 
fail, but I still maintain that in the existing conditions no Government can afford 
for a long time to defy or ignore the pressure of public opinion in this matter, 
and whatever may he my views with regard to the Batyagrnha Movement — I am 
a confirmed sinner in that respect — I do hold very strongly that so long as 
thousands of men are in jail, so long will the Indian mind be diverted from 
constructive channels to fruitless channels. It will be up to the members of the 
new Executive Council to discuss this question with their colleagues and do their 
beet to restore normal peaceful condition. I have no doubt that they are men 
strong enough to do it. A mere expression of hope by them will not ao. What 
is necessary is that those who are now going to the Executive Council should 
interest themselves in this matter.” 

The President referrc<l to the appointment of a separate Minister in the United 
Kingdom to deal with matters connected with recon. struction of society after the 
war and said that similarly the work of reconstruction in India should be taken in 
hand ; reconstruction of our political life, particularly uur economic life. 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru also emphasised the need for the Indian members of 
the expandea Executive Council to interest themselves in bringing about communal 
harmony in the country and said : *T tliink the greatest service which men who 
have been appointed to the Executive Council can render to the country is to take 
some steps, with the authority belonging to their otlice, with the resources at their 
disposal, to bring about harmony and gootlwill between the warring communities of 
India. It should be made to appear to the people of this country that the Govern- 
ment are really anxious tliat the communities, which have been warring so far, 
should bury the hatchet and should approach each other with a view to establishing 
harmonious relations and an atmosphere of peace. Unfortunately, the history of our 
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country has been full of despair in regard to this matter. I do not think we can 
allow the communal situation as it has developed in certain parts of tlio country to 
deteriorate still further. I have always maintained that in a matter of this chara- 
cter it is not only our duty to renaer every service that we can, but also it is the 
duty of the duly constituted Government to place itself at the head of the movement 
so that the people will understand that the Government is genuinely anxious tliat 
there should be peace and harmony in this country.^’ 

The Bombay Conference 

Earlier in his speech, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru cxliaustivcly reviewed the events 
that occurred since the Bombav meeting of the Confcicnce in March last. He rccalleil 
the Bombay Resolution and said : “According to the Resolution passed by tlie 
Conference, I submitted a copy of the Resolution, together with a memorandum 
to the Viceroy and subsequently intervic^^ed him and had a long and Iriciully talk 
on the various subjects covered by the Resolution. Events have moved very fast 
since then on the international side. As you all know the war has been ap])roacliing 
nearer India and there is not one amongst us who docs not realise the danger to 
which India is exposed. If for no other reason at least for the reason that it is 
up to us that yvo should make the best of our oppoitunitics and contribute the 
utmost wo can towards the war elfort. We had a vivid realisation of the dangers 
at that time when we met in Bombay, and it was because of that feeling that we 
ventured to tell the British (Trovemment and the Government of India that the 
policy they had hitherto followed was a very nairow and short-sighted one which 
circumstances in the country did not justify and which would not tend to arouse 
enthusiasm for war effort. We said so in plain and unvarnished language and that 
is our conviction even now.’’ 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, proceeding, said, that the Bombay Conference was 
exposed to criticism on certain siclcs, but it also met with a substantial measure of 
support from all sides. He had carefully followed the trend of opinion as express- 
ed in the Press throughout India, “1 do not think” he said, ‘1 am putting the 
case too high when I say that the vast majority of Indian ncwspa})crs took a very 
fair view oi the Conference at liombay anti gave it a s\d)8taiitial measure of supjiort 
even though some papers might have thought that we did not go far enough,” 

Wr Tej recalled the debate in the House of Commons in A]>ri) last and said 
that the stand taken by the Bombay Conference had found su ] >101 ter in the British 
Parliament, in persons like Bir George Bchuster and Sir Stanley Reed. Tiic British 
Press also, generally speaking, was sympathetic. There was a gi owing feeling in 
England that in the midst of many preoccupations. His Majesty’s (jJovcriiment 
had got to tackle the Indian problem and tackle it in a gcneious and bold, states- 
manlike spirit. 

Repudiating the suggestion made in certain (piarters that the Confereiiee was 
sailing under false colours, that it was a pale shadow of the Congress or the Hindu 
Mahasabha , Sir Tej said : “There is no iota of truth in the statement that this 
Conference was called in the interests of any particular j olilical ])aity. It was a 
Conference of independent men, who thought that, in the circumstances that liad 
arisen in the country, it was clearly their duty to give a w arning to the Government. 
The Conference had also been assailed on the ground Uiat it was a gathering of 
old, estimable people, who occupied no rej)iesentati\e cbaiactcr. We never claimed 
a representative character. We do not say that wo have been elected by any class 
of men. As citizens and iaxpayeis oi this country, we had a right to say what 
should be done and what should not be done. Speaking for myself, 1 say 1 
represent myself, which is saying a great deal more than what many people can say 
of themselvee. A leader is yet to be born in India who can lead me by the nose, 
(cheers.)” 


Progress Should Not Be Hindered 

Replying to the argument by certain officials and politicians that it was absurd 
for anyone to demand or to expect during the war that anything big could be 
hoped for or achieved, unless the two major political Parties came to an agreement, 
the President said : “The position we took up then was that nothing would please 
us more if the two Parties could come to a settlement at once. Nothing would 
please us more if the two Parties could come to a settlement with the British 
Government. We said it then and we say it now that everyone of us will step 
aside. (Cheers.) We are not working in a spirit of rivalry. But we maintained at 
that time, and we maintain now, that events should not be allowed to wait upon 
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the pleaflure of any particular Party, howsoever strong it may be, or leader, 
howsoever distinguishocl he may be. The rest of the country should not be 
j)enali8e(l, because certain individuals do not come to a settlement between 
themselves. It was in this spirit the Bombay Kesolution was passed.*"’ 

Bir Tej Bahadur Hapru referred to Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of Com- 
monts in April last and said : “When I read the speech for the first time, I was 
disappointed, but when 1 read it for the second time I found that Mr. Amery was 
empnatic that nothing was to be expected in India until the tw'o major communi- 
ties settled their diircrcnces, and when I further read it I found Mr. Amery’s 
anxiety in advising us that the best thing for us to do was not to go on with the 
Conference, but to bring about a Central Party and a rival party. I saw he was 
on the way to surrender. I do not think he has surrendered. It would be giving 
a false impression if I suggested that Mr. Amery has surrendered. British politicians 
(lo not easily surrender, and particularly Conservatives, and Mr. Amery is a very 
distinguished member of the Conservative Party. But they have got to yield to the 
pressure of public cminion, both in England and India and that they must yield 
sooner or later. I have no doubt in my mind. I am clear, that if we go on 
pressing our demand, the time is not very distant, even for Mr. Amery, to find a 
suitable formula and say that for these reasons he is taking another step.” 

Bir ’fej Bahadur Ba])ru recalled the background of the Bombay meeting atid also 
referred to the background of the present meeting and said that when they met in 
Bombay there wss a general feeling of depression and frustration all over the coun- 
try. Peo})lc did not know what to do. People felt that there was no reasonable 
likcliliood of the two major parties coming to an early settlement, or the British 
(lovernment or the Government of India showing any signs of mobility. But in 
the month of July 1941 His Majesty’s Government in England and the Government 
of India had shown some signs of mobility. 

Indianisation of Executive Council 

The President recalled the Bombay Kesolution and referred to the criticism 
in certain quarters that it had suggested certain impracticable or revolutionary 
proposals and said: ‘There was not a single section in the Government of India 
Act which required that a certain number of persons to the Executive Council 
should be Indians and certain others Europeans. The statutory qualification 
laid down was that there should be three members who had put in ten years’ 
service under the Crown in India. This did not lay down that they should be 
Euroi)ean8 only or Indians only. Therefore if to-day His Majesty’s Government 
decided to appoint all eleven members to the Executive Council from among 
Indians it would no more bo irregular or constitutional than it would be if they 

decided to appoint eleven Europeans. I, therefore, do not see how exception 

can be taken to our proposal /or appointment of all members from among 
Indians. I can understand the criticism if it is argued that it is impolitic to 
do so (cheers). The policy of the British Government at the present moment 
is that there must be a certain element of Biitish Bervices in the Executive 
Council which, in its turn, implies that the British Government is not piepared 

to trust you. We frankly resent this. We say if the British Government has 

not not been wise so far, although it should have been wise long ago, it is time 
that during the present war, when the greatest challenge has been thrown 
at its supremacy, it should prove wise. There is nothing unconstitutional in 
appointing an Indian National Government, particularly when this Government 
is going to be responsible to the Crown during the duration of the war, just as 
the present members are.” 

Equality of Status 

Eeferring to the criticism about asking for equality of status for India’s 
representatives at International and Impeiial Conferences, the President said that 
there was no constitutional impropriety in the proposal, as India was already 
represented in the League of Nations, India had her own High Commissioners in 
various countries and the Government of India had decided to appoint an Agent- 
General to the Government of India in the United Btates. There was therefore 
nothing revolutionary in the proposal, particularly if it was remembered that 
Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, the then Becretaiy of State for India, had said in 1929 
that Dominion Status was already in action in India. What the Conference bad 
demanded was that these representatives must be appointed by the Government 
of India and should receive instructions direct from this Government, not from 
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the CongresB, Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha or the Non-Party Leaders* 
Conference, but the only constituted Government of India. It was inconceivable 
that a representative of such a Government would act counter to instructions. 
What they had desired was that such representatives should not be led by the 
nose by thle Secretary of State. There was nothing improper or revolutionary 
in this proposal. ^ 

Sir Te) reiterated his demand made at the Bombay Conference that India 
should have the same status as Britain and the Uominiotis at the end of the 
war and that there should be a time-limit in regnrd to enabling India to reach 
that status after the conclusion of the war. 

Transfer of Powers 

Sir Tci Bahadur Supra, proceeding, dealt with the recent expansion of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. He said that the changes had been effected on the 
ground that it was an administrative need. They were being introtluced to relieve 
pressure of work in certain Departments. “It has been frankly admitted,’ Sir 
Tej said, “by the Secretary of State and others that no merit can be claimed fot 
these changes on the constitutional siile. Indeed, the Secretary of State has been 
over-anxious to state publicly that the policy of II is Majesty’s Government on 
the constitutional side remains unaffected. Not taking that statement at its 
face value, one is teranted to ask whether it is only in these Departments 
which were liitheito held by Indians that Ihrie is congestion of work and 
whether the Departments which were held by English members of tlie Civil 
Service, namely. Defence. Home and Finance, had not had additional work. 
If the denartmental work is examined, I should be surpiised if it did not turn 
out to be the case that the work in the Defence, Finance and Communications 
Departments has increased. 1 should be reluctant to believe that the work in 
Public Health and Education Departments has so much increased that it has 
necessitated a splitting of that portfolio into several portfolios. Finance, Home 
and Defence Portfolios should have been divided and sub-divided, 'Jhis process 
of division should not have been confined to the Departments, whicli were held 
by Indians. The meaning of it is qbvirins. The three portfolios of Finance, 
Defence and Home are portfolios with which initiation of policy is associated. 
The Thomas Committee ou Indian Defence had reported that it was the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government that the defence of India shonhl be, in an 
increasing measure, the concern of India. How is it going to be the concern 
of India when Indians are deprived of the chance of studying the j)robIcmB?” 

Acknowledging the ability of the eight Indian members who had been 
appinted to the Executive Council, ^ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni referred to the 
l^ortfolio of Information given to Sir Akbar Hydari and said that Sir Akbar 
was hitherto in charge of Finance and Communications in Hyderabad State, 
Why should he not have been given the Portfolio of Defence or Communication, 
he asked. Similarly, Mr. N. R. Sarkar, who was well-known in business 
circles and who was in charge of the finances of Bengal, could have been given 
the Finance Portfolio of the Government of India. Dr. E. Raphnvondra Rao 
was a Minister in the Central I’rovinces, was the Home Member of the Province 
and then acted as the Governor of the Province. The machinery of Law and 
Order did not break down under his administration. Sir Tej added, “I for 
myself am not willing to believe that the genius of Sir Reginald Maxwell is so 
indispensable for the Government of India that he should not be replaced by 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao. When I look at this aspect of the question, I am tempted 
to say that mere multiplication of the number of Indian members will not 
produce that psychological change in the Indian mind.” 

In conclusion, ttir Tei Bahadur declared that until the objective of the 
Conference was achieved they would have to hold repeated conferences of this 
kind from to time to time. The Conference then adjourn ca. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Poona— 27th. July 1941 

Reconstruction of the Cabinet 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 10 a. m. to-day. A resolution moved 
from the chair placing on record its profound grief at the death of Hit C. Y. 
Cbintamoni, in whose death the country had lost a nationalist leader of rare gift, 
and expressing sympathy with the members of the family on their bereavement 
was passed. 

The Rt. Hon, Dr. M, R, Jayakar then moved the main resolution of the 
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Conference, namely, the resolution demanding complete reconstruction of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and urging a declaration specifying a time-limit 
after the war within which the new constitution for India will be inaugurated, 
according her the same status as Britain and the Dominions. 

Dr. Jayakar, moving the first resolution, congratulated the last Conference 
on its efforts to l)ri»>g about a change in the political stalemate in the country, 
“The Conference atlacks,” said Dr. Jayakar, “have at least loosened one brick in 
the wall of .(cri< ho. It is now purely a question of time when the other bricks 
will fall and 1 am quite sure if the Conference goes on attacking the wall, the 
whole wall will begin to tumble down.” 

Referring to certain criticisms levelled at the Conference “by a distinguished 
Muslim leader of a big ]\Iu8lim party” that all those in the Conference were 
like the Dutch army, only generals, Dr. Jayakar replied that generals must 
necessarily have been good fighting soldiers “I wish only to say’’, he said, 
“that it is much better to be generals without soldiers than to be a general whose 
soldiers are gradually dt'sertiiig him at the first blast” (laughter). 

'fhe Oonfcren(‘e, Dr. Jayakar said, had made some efforts and it had 
partially siiccoedcd. But still the substance of the demands made by them had 

not yet” been met. JIc recalled the resolution adopted by the last session of the 
Conference held at Bombay and the demand made for the transfer of all the 

portfolios to Indians and t)rocecdcd to review the recent changes effected in the 
Viceroy’s l''.xccutive t ouncil. He deplored that the Defence, Home and Finance 

Departments had not been transferred to Indian members. Only such a transfer 
could cause treuK'iidous enthusiasm in this country. It appeared to him that the 
Government in this country were not earnest about preparing the defence of this 
country. In tiiis connection ho referred to the steps taken in England. Inside 
four months l\Ir. ICdcn was al)le to organise a huge organisation known as 'Tjocal 
Defence Volunteers.” Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, liad referred 
“to this untai'prd reservoir of Indian patriotism and ability”, but nothing could 
bo achieved unless Dcfcnco was transferred to the hands of Indians. They should 
lie men belonging to the pconle who could go amongst the people, which no 
Englishman was capable of doing. 

Mr. Jayakar went on to deal with the question of allocation of portfolios 
to the new Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A man like 
l)r. E. Raghavondra Ilao was in charge of ‘ Civil Defence.” It was a most 
ambiguous expression. Clarified, it meant supervising the pusillanimous-looking 
men of the A. it. 1*. It was a mock tomfoolery with no real meaning. “I wish 
to tell you what you have got’’, he said. “We have got six Indians in place of 
three. No new dopnrtmenta liave been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. 
In the dejnirtnicntH which were under Indians before, instead of one man working 
three men will work now,” Mr. Jayakar believed that to make up the five to 
eight lakhs of rupees which would he spent by way of salaries to the new 
members in the new budget, there would he additional taxation to the tune of 
rupees two crores. 

Mr. Amery had staled that the new Executive Councillors “are a great team 
of ability not rivalled anywhere in India or elsewhere.” If he had got such a 
learn to work, why were they not given the most important portfolios? Mr. 
Jayakar regretted that “the old and continued distrust of Indians” still prevailed. 
It was ai'^ied by some that it. was not possible for the Viceroy to get rid of his 
trusted lieiUcnanis, but “the trusted lieutenants” were not there constantly. Sir 
Mohammed /.afnillah had gone and so had Sir G, S. Bajpai and in course of 
time Sir Ueginald Maxwell would go. “The satellitcB of the Governor-General, 
unlike those of the sun, often go.” 

'J'hen there was the other argument that the Indian Princes would not agree 
to have a comj>letcIy indianised Gqvcrnmeut. It had often been proved that it 
was an incoirect statement. What the PrinccB wanted was freedom from 
the domination of the Political De]iartment. 

It was clear that His Majesty’s Government was not prepared to trust 
Indians. It was only necessary for Indians to see to what lengths England had 
gone to defeat Hiller. Jhey offered a common Government with France. It 
showed the straits to which Britain was driven for the sake of winning the war. 
There was now an alliance with Russia. England’s ‘ancestral enemy all these 
years and whose social system is so very different from hers.” If England could 
go to such an extent to placate Russia, could oot England do something small to 
satisfy India ? He then recalled the “grievous omission” of England when the 
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war started. India was not at all consulted. The Legislature was not consulted, 
though he was quite certain a resolution could have been passed supporting 
the war with the agreement of the Congress Party. 

The expansion of the Executive Council ‘‘was the most uneconomic system 
that has been devised”. The relegation of the portfolio of ‘‘Indians Overseas” to 
Mr. Alley was “grotesque and ludicrous”. The posts had been offered and they 
had been accepted Nothing could be done now. The }>osition of the Conference was 
something like visitors to a wedding who disapproved of the match but could not 
help it. Tiiey had no right to pronounce a verdict on the i>ropriety of the wedding. 
Mr. Jayalcar then explained the attitude which the Conference should adopt. 
It was an axiom with the late Gokliale and Tilak : “Take what you get and 

tight for the rest”. It had become a fashion to decry that theory but they must 

make the best of the present. For the first time, they had got a nou-oflicial 
majority in the Executive Council which had hitherto remained the citadel of 
British bureaucracy. Tliose Indian members would be constantly coming in 
touch with the Viceroy and would he alile to influence him. 

Sir S, Badhahnsfniaii, seconding the lesolution, declared that the demands 
set forth in the resolution were the least that avouUI have to be met to allay the 
apprehensions of even the most considerate and least revolutionary of the public 
men in India. Since the conference met last in Bombay, events had moved 

rapidly. Russia had joined the war and the alliance with Russia had made the 
Democratic Front a little more real. Ho recalled Mr. Churchill’s reference to 

India and China that if Hitler won, the two countries would go to the abysmal 
bottom and asked whether India was in a position to defend herself. Ho referred 
to the “undiluted British autocracy” during the past 150 years, which had left 
India in her present absolutely defenceless position. “Do not believe”, he said, 
“that Britain has disarmed us becauHO of her belief in non-violence or world 
disarmament.” But in spite of this our people were anxious to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the British people in this war. The National Congress had been 
denouncing the policy of appeasement before the war. Mr. Nehru proclaimed India’s 
support to this war and so did Mahtma Gandhi when ho said that it would be 
a great calamity if Great Britain and Franco were defeated, [n this very city 
the Congress was piejiared to drop non-violence so far as external aggression went 
and was ])rci»ared to lose the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. They demanded 
responsibility at the Centre. Nothing was done. 

Why TiMK-LiMir is Demanded 

India was the only large country that still remained a subject nation, 
India represented a distinct culture and civilisation. India was not to be 
regarded as a recent ariival. India was often told that she was going to be 
granted this or that. “But now”, Sir Radhakrishnan said, "we do not accept 
your boiia-fidcs. We have been treated to such proclamations coming out in 
moments of emergency or enthusiasm. Now we want you to give us a specifio 
time-limit”. He regretted that India’s demands were met with polite ambiguity 
and elaborate evasions. The Coiifercnco wanted n time-limit and Mr. Amery 
said ‘‘steadily’’. The Coiifercncc wanted equality of status for India with those 
of the rest of the self-governing Dominions and the reply was ‘ an increasing share”. 

Concluding, Sir S’. RadhakiiHhnan hoped that the new members would do 
their best and would press for the transfer of other portfolios. Ho hoped they 
would also work for the release of satyagraha prisoners and restore democratic 
Government in the provinces. There was an abundance of goodwill in tliis country 
towards Biitain. The country was not entirely for non-violence and the majority 
of the people were prepared to employ force but they must be utilised in the 
proper way and goodwill should be created. 

Dr. Sachidananda Siiigh^ supporting the lesolution. said that they should 
remember Dadabhai Naoroji’s words and continue their agitation till their 
demands were granted. 

Sir Mirza Ismatl, in further supporting the resolution, urged the appoint- 
ment of a Constituent Committee to draft a new constitution for India satisfying 
the legitimate demands of all parties and emphasised the need for a communal 
settlement. He said he was one of those who believed that India needed Britain 
even more than Britain needed India. Therefore, India should do everything in 
her power to help Britain and her cause in the war. A strong and loyal India 
was the strongest bulwark that England could poBsess, even stronger than 
any of the Dominions whose populations and resources were not to be com- 
34 
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pared with those of India. He, therefore, emphasised the need for Britain to 
remove misunderstandings. 

The speaker regretted that when the fate of nations was hanging in the 
balance, public life in India should have presented to the world a picture of 
divided counsel. The Ilindu-Muslira problem. Sir Mirza maintained, “is our 
fundamental problem. We must try to approach it witli flexible minds. So long 
as those differences are not composed, it is futile to expect any true and lasting 
progress in our country. Let ns, therefore, face squarely this formidable obstacle 
in the way of our political advancement and make a faithful endeavour to surmount 
it." Sir Mirza maintained that once Indians internal differences were resolved, 
Dominion Status would follow as a matter of course. He could not see how 
the two great communities could be brought together except by getting their 
leaders to meet and make an earnest effort to produce a settlement satisfactory 
to both communities and indeed to all communities. “In order to do this”, he 
continued, “and at the same time to devise a constitution for India which would 
take her to her destined goal in as short a time as possible, it is necessary that 
a Constituent Committee should be appointed by the Government to consider all 
these questions and submit their recommendations for the consideration of the 
British Government after the termination of the war.” 

“There seems to be no reason why such a Committee should not be set up 
at once. It might be said that it would hamper war effort. This is a view with 
which I for one cannot agree. 1 feel that far from hampering war efforts, it will 
help it. The mere appointment of such a (’ommittee would, by itself, produce a 
a very favourable atmosphere in the country and would go far to conciliate, I 
have every hope, even those who are at present not so well disposed towards the 
British Government. Justice enjoins and expediency suggests some such action 
on the part of the British Government and 1 hope they will not hesitate to take 
it. Tlie Committee that 1 contemplate would consist almost entirely of non-oflicials 
elected as far as possible by the respective groups or parties.” 

Einidiasising the need for unity and tolerance in India, Sir M)rza said : 
“Every group or community must be prepared to make some sacrifice—sacrifice of 
self-interest and of self-esteem in the furtherance of our common aims and 
ambitions.” “The unity of India has to be preserved at all costs,” declared bir 
Mirza, proceeding. (Cheers). “The more closely the various Provinces and States come 
together in the service of their common motherland and in the pursuit of their 
common ideals and interests, the greater will bo India’s strength and corresponding- 
ly the greater will ho her influence in the counsels of nations.” 

“I am wholly in favour of a strong Central Goverjiment in India. A vast and 
heterogeneous country like ours, diffcriiig from province to province, cannot be 
administered oflicieutly from a remote and isolated centre, A supreme Government 
(iealing exclusively with Defence, Finance, Customs and similar questions of 
All-India character is at any time an obvious necessity for India and more especial- 
ly so in these tragic and critical days. At the same time, the provinces should 
enjoy as full a measure of autonomy as is ^^ossible in the field of local adminis- 
tration. In short, in our i)olitical structure, wo have to evolve a formula which should 
seek to combine the advantages of homo rule in local matters with national unity 
under the federal priiu*ii)le.” 

bir Jagdinh Pi^isad replied to the criticism that the Conference was composed 
of persons who W(3re unrepresentative of anyone else but themselves. As regards 
what had been announced by the British Government, the speaker said he was not 
prepared to ignore what had been achieved and conceded due to public pressure. 
The fact that there were eight Indians in the new Executive Council, providing 
an absolute majority, should not bo lost sight of in whatever criticism they made, 
becoudly, the Bomoay Conference had helped to terminate the feeling to despair 
and ]>olitical frustration in the country. The ]>o8ition before the Bombay Conference 
was that there was no indication that Indians would be associated with the country’s 
war efiort at all, but the announcement had changed this position. Thirdly, the 
eight Indians appointed to the Council were distinguished persons and if they 
concentrated on the larger question of i)olicy, they would be able to effect great 
improvement in the present position. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad severely criticised the failure of the British Government 
to give key j>ortfolios to Indians and said if, in the words of Mr. Amery, these 
eight Indians wore “an unrivalled team throughout the world”, why did it take 
the Secretary of State and the British Government such a long time in the first 
place to discover such a team and, secondly, why was this team not entrusted 
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with real power ? Their failure to give them positiouB of power clearly proved 
that the British Government still distrusted Indians and this naturally created a 
suspicion in the minds of Indians regarding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to India. Hir Jagdish, continuing, said this suspicion had 
caused a struggle between head and heart among Indians and this hampered 
their war effort. He hoped in the interests of the war effort, Britain would do 
something to put an end to this struggle. tSir Jagdish warned the Conference, that 
their struggle would have to be a long one, as the Biitish would not yield soon. 
“Mo slakening, no faintheartedness and no weakening of the struggle until our 
demands are conceded”, he concluded. 

Mr. V, D, Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, explained why he, 
a strong party man, had joined the Non-Parly Conference. The main consideration 
which made him join the Conference was that he fully agreed with the object of 
the Conference and the demands it made and, therefore, there was nothing wrong 
in even a strong party man like him joining the Non-Party Conference. It was 
only those who cared more for party interests than the country’s interests who 
refrained from attending such a Conference (cheers). What was in the resolution, 
he asked, which a really patriotic Indian could not accept ? Mr. Bavarkar was 
convinced that the recent reforms announced weie the result of public pressure 
and a turn in the war. He had no doubt tliat the time would come when the 
British Government would accept the demand of the Conference provided the pres- 
sure was kept up and the present turn of the war also continued. Bpeaking for 
himself, he was against the idea of any Empire and favoured an alliance between 
the people of India and the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. Savarkar urged the Conference to keep up the pressure of public opinion 
and appealed to Indian youth to join the army in their thousands. “Accept what 
is given and make use of it to gain more,” was his advice. “Do not be misguided,” 
he concluded, “by foolish talk of not helping imperialism by joining the army, 
because everything that one does under the sun is in one way or the other helping 
imperialism. We are helping in the war only to help ourselves.” 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kiinzru said that Mr. Amery’s speeches provided 
numerous angles from which the resolution could be tackled. He recalled Mr, 
Amery’s ‘ India First” slogan and asked if the measures announced in India 
implemented this slogan. While the number of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council had been increased, no new re8]>on8ibility was placed on tlie shoulders of 
these men. “Can this be called ‘India First’ ”? If this was to mean the 
implementation of the 'India First slogan, then it only meant that Indian interests 
came only after British interests had been provided for. 

Pandit Kunzru compared the jiosts given to the new Executive Councillors 
with the scheme of ludianisation of the Army under which trained Indian Officers 
were made to replace jemadars and subedars. This was true of the exjiansion of 
the Viceroy^s Executive Council, \vhich demonstrated once again British suspicion 
and distrust of Indians. This distrust alone stood in the way of transfer of key 
portfolios into Indian hands, lie for one should have thought that under the stress 
of the present war, the Defence portfolio would have been transferred to an Indian 
civilian, as in his opinion such a transfer would have resulted in a civilian 
controlling the military j olicy of India. This was the case in England and it was 
also the case in all democratic countries. It had been pointed out that the 
exigencies of the war prevented such a stej), but, continued Pandit Kunzru, “I 
should have thought the war should have made such a transfer necessary ratlier 
than making it an excuse. If defence is transferred it would be a demonstration of 
British sincerity towards Indian demands. To me the defence portfolio is the only 
key portfolio and as such that should be transferred to Indian hands.” 

Pandit Kunzru, proceeding, observed that the Indians who have now' joined 
the Viceroy's Executive Council w'ould have no easy task before them in espousing 
the cause of India. He hoped they would combine amongst themselves and 
present the British Government with a policy which had their supi)Ort and the 
support of their country. They should also see that the Council worked as a 
collective body. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal dismissed the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as of no consequence. There was neither plan nor any programme behind 
the expansion. The distributioa of portfolios was done in a napnazard manner. 
The allocation of the I^abour portfolio to Sir Firoz Khan Noon was evidence of 
the haphazardaness. lie urged that the Defence Department should be manned by 
an Indian to secure the maximum co-operation of the people. 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh declared that India was really in sympathy with Great 
Britain. India was (loinj»: her utmost in the way of war efforts. Nevertheless in 
order to arouse Indian enthusiasm it was necessary that Indians must be made to 
feel that the freedom for which England was fighting was India’s also. Referring to 
the expansion of the Executive Council, he regretted there was no real transfer of 
powfT and that the Executive Council was not representative of all the 
interests in the country. He deplored that a Sikh member had not been 
included in the Council. He had heard it said that Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Premier of the Punjab had threatened to resign if a Punjab Muslim 
was not taken in the Council. Sardar Djjal Singh pointed out that Sir 
Sikander was anxious for the representation of Punjalii iluslim interests rather than 
the Punjab as a whole. For the last sixteen years, the si)eaker said, the Punjab 
was ref)rc8entcd in the Executive Council by a Muslim and he asked why a Sikh 
should not have been given an opportunity now. He urged that there should be a 
change of heart on the part of Britain in regard to India. 

The Raja of Ve.nkatagiri sup})Ortcd the resolution. He hoped Britain would 
realise the situation in India and act up to the recommendations contained in the 
resolution. He urged that the Centre should be com])Ietely Indianised. In this 
cojine(*tion he referred to the proposal of Mr. Ck Ihijagopalachari for the 
estalilishment of a National Government and hoped that sucli a Clovernment w’ould 
soon come into existence. In regard to the demand that India’s reiucsentativcs 
should be on a par witli the renresenta fives of other Dominions in inter-imperial 
and international conferences, tne speaker said tliat no equality of status was 
possible as long as the Central Government was not completely Indianised. 

Mr. 1\ N, Sapru said that if only the British Government had made a declara- 
tion as suggested in the Bombay conference resolution at the beginning of the 
war, much of the present trouble could have been avoided. As a Liberal, he could 
not wish for the victory of the murderous Nazi regime. There was a feeling, 
both in England and India, that a conflict was inevitable betivecn the two 
countries. There was almost a ‘‘functional disorder in the country.” These 
things had to be remedied. He asserted that the ])rimary responsibility for 
the impasse rested with Mr. Amery. Mr. Bapru, however, did not deny that 
Indians themselves had not contributed to the solution of the deadlock. He 
expressed the hope that the members of the Executive Council would develop 
joint responsibility and would work for the restoration of constitutional Government 
m the provinces. 

Mr. Meher Chand Khamui of the North-West Frontier Province in supporting 
the resolution said that in spite of all that had hap])encd, Mr. Churchill’s mentality 
had not changed and unless this mentality was changed there could be no satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Indian question. 

Sardar Sant Singh wanted to know wdiy no Bikh was included in the expanded 
Council. Why w’as not Dr. Moonjc who was an authority on military matters 
on the National Defence Council ? Why two Aimlo-Indians included in this 
Council even though their interests would be safeguarded by the European head 
of the Department ? If the British Governnunt wanted the support of political 
India, apart from “yes men”, in the war dibit then they sliould change their 
methods. 

Mr. A, S. N. Mur thy, while lending his su]>])Ort to the resolution, reminded 
the conference that its main function was to break the political deadlock for which 
it was convened. I'hey had not succoe<lcd in this and must concentrate on it. 

Mr. Afurthy continued that another important matter on which the Conference 
should concentrate was the (piestion of lelcasc of thousands of their countrymen 
who were in jails. It was not possible to achie\e anything so long as those men 
were in jail. The (/Onference would be judged, not by what resolutions it passed, 
but by what results it achieved. 

Sir Dayakishen Kaul blamed the British Government for the present commu- 
nal ditVicidtics in India and said that it must give up backing one community 
against the other. The speaker also strongly critiiiscd the demand for Pakistan 
and said that a large section of the Muslims in India did not np]>rove of it. 

Rao Bahadur O. A. Nafe8a?i said that the speeches and the resolution marked 
yet another emphatic i>rotest against tlie attitude of the British Government. He 
advised the British Government “to avoid her blundering policy and to do the right 
thing by India.” He also urged that constitutional goveirment should be restored 
in the provinces. 

Mr. D, P. Qimdappa also supported the resolution, which was carried. 
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Pkeservinq India's Unity 

Mr. T, B. Venlcatarania Sastri moved the second resolution which wanted the 
immediate taking of steps to examine the main lines of the future constitutional 
changs in India with a view to ensuring the unity and integrity of India. 

Mr. Sastri said that uptill now nobody thought that the unity and iiKlivisibi- 
lity of India would be imperilled in regard to the constitutional advancement in 
ludia, Ihe unity of India, he asserted, was there for over 3,(X)0 years. In those 
days ii was essentially cultural unity rather than political unity. 

The speaker was con hdent that Great Britain, wliich had (‘ontributed so much to 
bring about the Unity of India, would not be a iwty to the tlivision of the country, 
lie regretted the sectional politics in this country and the lack of homogeneity. 
He warmly supported the suggestions made by Sir Mirza Ismail earlier in the <lay. 

Dr. B, Moonjo seconded the resolution. Ue said that the defence of India 
was of paramount importance to e\ery Indian. He urged that the President of 
the Conference, wdio was emiiowered to lake such steps in regard to the resolution 
as were necessary, should be fully informed of the various viewi^oints jnevailing in 
the country and warned the President against any idea of api)eaHeincnt in dealing 
with the communal problem. It w’Oiild be a tragedy if any appeasement ]>olicy was 
pursued. The only course that should be followed was that of “justice and equality to 
all." He asserted that the present agitation for Pakistan was the direct ouUomo of 
separate electorates. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, supporting the resolution, stressed the need for preserving 
the unity and integrity of the country and said that if this unity was disturbed by 
ideas of dividing tlie country it would be exposed to invasion by any foreign power. 
He wanted the ])roposed committee to be free from persons or grou])8 committed to 
certain policies, lie hoped the committee would not only take note of the rights of 
the various communities but their duties. 

Mr. IJ. G. Dalvi, further suporting the resolution, said that ho was gratified 
that the Conference had undertaken this constructive work so that when the time 
came they would not be found wanting. The resolution was passed. 

I he Conference adopted a resolution moved by Pandit //. N, Kanzru 
authorising the President^ of the Conference, the Rt. lion. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sai)ru, 
to forward a copy of the first resolution to H. K. the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India and copies of the debates to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
The resolution further authorised the President to constitute a Standing Committee 
of the Conference in such a manner as he may consider proper. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. li. Shiva Rao. Lain Ramsarandas 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President, Dr. Faranjpye seconded it and Mr. 
V, V, Kelekar supported it. 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru emphasised 
the demand for a declaration laying a time-limit in regard to the hmuguration 
of a new constitution. He nanated the histoiy of the discussions in India and 
in England since 1917 in relation to the constitutional progress of India and 
said that it took the British Government more than ten years to atlirm that the 
object of British policy in India was Dominion Status, although this was 
contained in the Act of 1919. In the light of this, the Conference was now 

demanding a declaration containing a time-limit which, of course, may be subject 
to enlargement or modification, accoiding to circumstances. He would not mind 
if people called him a revolutionary or an impracticable politician for making 
this demand. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru warned the Conference and through the Conference 
the public of India against the danger of an irremovable executive and functional 
representation which were being hinted at in high quarters as probable modifica- 
tions to meet the Indian situation. The situation, he said, was full of danger. 
Particularly so when it was remembered that there were important individuals, 
both in England and in India, who supported the princii)le of an iriemo^able 

executive and functional representation. H asked the public to understand the 
real implication of such a scheme which, he understood, had the backing of men 
highly idaced in England. 'J'hcre were also some individuals in India who 

Bubeciibed to this view and he had no doubt that at least one of these would 

be a member of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

The President appealed to all concerned not to exasperate communal feeling 
and asked the majority to remember its responsibilities and the minority its duties. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die* 
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India’s Status after War 

Bia Tej Bahadur Bapru’s Statement 

The following in the statement issued by the Right Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bepru in pursuanee of a resolution of the Btanding Committee of the Non-Party 
Conference which met in Allahabad on Noyember 1 and 2, 1941 : 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party I^eaders’ Conference have consi- 
dered the joint Anglo-Uiiited States declaration setting out the objectives for 
which the Allies were lighting, and indicating the fundamental principles on 
which plans for a permanent world peace must be based. In particular, they 
have noticed with satisfaction that of the fundamental principles to which 
expression was given authoritatively by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
at their meeting in the Atlantic Ocean in August last, the third laid down that 
“they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 

which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 

restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” In their opinion, 
while the latter part of the third principle, just quoted, obviously applied to 
those sovereign countries in Europe which lost their independence or territory 
owing to the totally unjustifiable and immoral action of Hitlerite Germany, the 
first part of the third fundamental principle, using, as it does, the expression 
“all peoples”, is sufliciently wide to include the case of India. It is diflicult to 
believe that it could have been the intention of President Roosevelt to exclude 
India from the operation of the first part, or that Mr. Churchill could have 
ignored at that time India’s claim to self-government when it is a matter of 
common knowledge that American opinion for some time past had been definitely 
critical of Ikitish policy towards India. As regards President Roosevelt, the 
Committee cannot believe that ho could have been a party to the exclusion of 

India from the benefits of this principle, particularly when they remember that, 

on his return to America, the President is reported to have observed that “not 
a single section of a single continent went undiscussed during the meeting.” 

August Dkclaration Non-Committal 

The Committee also note that Mr. Cordell Hull, the United States Secretary 
of State, described the Ohurchill-Roosevolt declaration as a statement of basic 
principles and fundamental ideas that are universal in their practical application. 
The Committee would further noint out tliat Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, is reported to have said that the declaration of peace principles applied 
to all countries including Asiatics. The Committee, however, have noted with 
profound disappointment that in his first and unfortunately only reference to 
India since he became Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill used language which has 
made many people to doubt whether he and his Government do really mean to 
j>art with power and whether India will ever attain real self-government. “The 
]oint declaration”, said Mr. Churchill, “does not qualify in any way the various 
statements of policy which have been made from time to time about the deve- 
lopment of constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the 
Biitish Erapiie. We aie pledged by the Declaration of August 1940 to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth of races, subject, 
of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long connection 
with India and our responsibilities to its many cieeds, races and interests”. It 
seems to the Committee that so far, ns Mr, Churchill is concerned, the fundamental 
principles to be a]>plied to India arc those contained in the Declaration of August 
1940— a declaration which has afibrded no satisfaction to any section of Indian 
opinion, and which, far from easing the tension in India or winning over those 
sections whi(‘h had withheld their support from the British Government, and 
Btiengthening the position of those which have been friendly to the British 
Government and which would like to remain so, has given rise to grave mis- 
givings and has caused a great deal of resentment. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the Declaration of August 1940 is not wholly consistent with the noble 
and generous sentiments contained in fundamental principle No. 3 of the joint 
declaration quoted above, Plis Majesty’s Declaration of August 1940, hedged in 
by so many conditions is so incomplete in the enunciation of the aim and so 
non-committal in regard to its being implemented within any reasonable dis- 
tance of time, that it can afford no satisfaction whatever to the people of this 
country. 
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Clear Declaration of Policy Needed 

The Committee think that the whole position in regard to the future of 
India should have been made clear long ago by using definite, certain and 
unambiguous language, so that India may feel sure that after the war, in the 
event of victory, her position shall be the same as that of Britain and the Domi- 
nions. In short, the Committee are strongly of the opinion that after victory 
the position of India in regard to her status and powers shall not be that of a 
dependency but shall be one of perfect ecpiality. In the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, the question of the internal constitution of India with proper provisions 
for the safeguarding of different interests, should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of making such a declaration of policy regarding the political and con- 
stitutional relations of England and India. For this reason the Committee hold 
that immediate steps should be taken to secure that India’s representatives at the 
peace conference or any other international conference shall bo selected by the 
Government in India and be answerable to it and shall on no account be in the 
leading strings of the Secretary of State. A change like this can be effected without 
amending the Statute, by the adoption of a suitable convention. 

The Committee are efiually anxious that during the interim period in regard 
to international matters India should be treated to all intents and purposes on 
terras of perfect equality and that the internal constitution should, during tlie 
interim period, be so worked in practice as to ap}>roximate as far as possible under 
the existing conditions, to the working of the self-governing Dominions. For this 
reason, the Bombay and Poona conferences, and this Committee at its previous 
sittings, have emphasised that all the portfolios, including Defence, Finance, Home 
and Communications, should be put in the hands of Indian members of the 
Executive Council, who would, in the interim i)eriod, be responsible to the Crown. 

In the opinion of this Committee these steps are essential for a successful 
prosecution of the war, and, therefore, necessary changes should be introduced 
without delay, so as to hearten the people and make tliem feel sure of their 
destiny. The Committee, while they realise that in times like these war prepara- 
tions must have the foremost place, they nevertheless strongly feel that the fullest 
measure of help from the i)ublic cannot be hoped for, without making the people 
of this country realise that they shall he, in the full sense of the word, 
participators in the fruits of victory. In the opinion of this Committee, to make 
the cry of ‘Win the war first’, as the only cry would be very poor statesmanship, 
indeed, and far from easing the sittiation, it would widen the estrangement between 
tlie people and the Government — a result which must be avoided at all costs. 

For this reason, they are pressing the view set forth above and they trust that 
the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy, which has now eight Indian 
members, will use their influence and their moral pressure for bringing about a 
desirable change in the policy of the Government. ’I'he primary responsibility 
for a satisfactory change in ])olicy must rest with the Government, and the Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in saying that in the recent past those who have been 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in India or at Whitehall have shown neither 
a correct appreciation of the situation nor done anything striking to appeal to the 
imagination of the people or to strengthen constructive forces. They trust that in 
matters of high policy, the principle of collective re8})onBihility will be observed 
scrupulously and that Indian members of the Executive Council will claim it as a 
matter of constitutional right. 

Non-Official Public men for Viceroy’s Council 

While the Committee recognise that there are eight Indian members of the 
Executive Council, they also note with regret that the important portfolios of 
Defence, Finance, Home and Communications have been withheld from Indians. 
Until and unless such a transfer takes ])lace, it cannot be said that more power 
has been made over to Indians. The Committee, therefore, urge that as a 
preparation for full Responsible Government, in future, the entire Viceroy’s 
Excutivo Council should consist of non-ofiicial public men. Hirailarly, they 
hold very strongly that in the provinces the rule of the Governors, with 
the aid of the Advisers, under Section 93, should be brought to a spe^y 
end. and, therefore, they appeal both to the people and to the Government 
to change their outlook. They are also strongly of the view that parliamentary 
institutions, such as they are, should be utilised as instruments for the advancement 
of the freedom of the country, and its effective defence. We are convinced that to 
stimulate war effort a big scale change of policy is neceeeary. 
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Tho Comraittoe would also particularly emphasise the need for a more rapid 
and thorough iiiduBtrialisation of the country with special reference to war needs. 

'J’lie ComnuHco are also strongly of the opinion that the policy which the 
Government have liitherto followed in regard to political prisoners should undergo 
a change and that those who are in detention and those who have been imprisoned 
for acts not involving violence, should bo released. Biich a gesture is necessary in 
order to create an atmosphere in which political questions can be discussed without 
passion or prejudice and in a spirit of hopefulness. For similar reasons the Com- 
mittee would also earnestly urge that the satyagraha movement and the boycott of 
pailiamentary institutions should be ended. 


The U. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 14th. December 1941 


An appeal to tho two great political parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, to meet each other in a spirit of accommodation and with the help of other 
important interests discover, if not a permanent, at least a temporary solution of 
the Indian problem, at this, the most critical period in the history of India and 
tho woild, was nuulc liy Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his ])re8idential address 
at the first Non-Party U. P. Provincial Conference held at Lucknow on the 14th. 
December 1941. lie also entered a plea for entrusting to non-odidal Indians all port- 
folios of tho Government of India and for the Central and Provincial Governments 
adojding immediately a more realistic and progressive policy in order to secure 
fuller co-opcration of tho people in India’s war eflort. 

Hir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Kunwar Bir Jagdish Prasad and Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Bapru for initiating tho first two Non-Party Conferences and reminded 
tho gathering that they were not inspired by any ])olitical )>arty but arose out of 
a widespread desire that the political deadlock in India should be resolved by a 
sustained elFort on the part of those who were outside the two main contending 
parties, lie added, “Wo were not and are not a party organisation and we are not 
a communal body.” 

Recounting tho proceedings of the two Conferences, Bir Maharaj Singh 
asserted that they had roused, as anticipated, considerable interest in political 
ciicles in England favourable to Indian aspirations. Members of Parliament, such 
ns Bir George Bchnster and Bir Stanley Reed, interrogated the Secretary of State 
for India and there was a debate in the House of Commons with the result that 
the whole question of a reconstituted Executive Council of the Governor-General 
was examined again both in India and in England. Not many months passed, 
he added, before it was announced that the Executive Council would be expanded, 
giving for the first time in tho history of British rule in India a majority of 
Indians in tho Government of India, “In spite of the very regrettable fact that 
none of those Indians has so far been entrusted with tho key posts of defence and 
finance, wo must frankly recognise that there has been an ajiprcciable advance on 
what previously existed and I trust that the All-India Non-Party Conference 
will not be accused of undue boasting when it claims that its efforts contributed 
materially to this change,” elaimed Bir Maharaj Bingh. 

Jxeferiing to tho statement issued last month by Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
behalf of tho Btanding Committee of the Confeicnce, expressing their strong opinion 
that political prisoners, who were in detention and those who were imprisoned 
for acts not involving violence, should be released. Bir Maharaj Bingh expressed 
nlcasnrc that the policy of releasing such juisoners had recently been initiated 
by the newly oonstiiiitcd Government of India. “We congraUilate them and Ilis 
Excelleucy tho Viceroy on their wise action and we trust that it will be followed 
by further releases. Here again, I have no doubt that the raison d'etre for this 
welcome gesture is the presence of a majoiity of Indian non -officials, Hindus and 
Muslims, in the Executive Council of the (iovornor-Gencral.” 

Continuing, the President observed: “We shall not be content untill all 
port-folios in the Governor-Generars Executive Council, including those of Defence, 
Finance and Home are entrusted to non-official Indians.” He added that in the 
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Provinces, the rule of Governors with the aid of ofTicial Advisers should be 
brought to a speedy end. They were not satisfied with a form of administration 
which took them back to the year 1800. No non-olhcial, however capable, had at 
present any voice in determining provincial policy. 

Sir Maharaj Sinrjh admitted that the argument that the resignation of 
Congress Ministers was responsible for this predicament was not without force, 
and added: *‘\Vo shall be glad indeed if parliamentary Government is restored 
on a national and iion-commnnal basis. If, however, it becomes clear after sincere 
efforts have been made that tliis is not possible, that is no reason why other parties 
and sections of Indian opinion should continue to bo penalised, especially when, 
in the face of similar objections the composition of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council has been changed. Is not there a via mrdia under which non- 
official Indians can be associated in the daily work of administration even under 
a suspended constitution, if in the Central Government there is now a newly 
constituted Executive Council ? 

“Why should not such a body, wholly selected from non-official Indiana and 
representatives of important ]uovincial officials interests be established in this and 
other Provinces even if a change in the Government of India Act 1035 is 
necessary ? If in the Central Government there are advisory bodies, such as the 
National Dcfenco Coum-il and the Standing Committees attached to the various 
Departments, why should similar bodies bo ruled out in tlie Provinces ? I put 
tliosc forward only as tentative suggestions. There may be other more effective 
methods. The ])roblcm deserves early consideration by the new Executive Council 
of the Governor-General.” 

Referring to the international situation, Raja »Sir Maharaj Singh said, “The 
recent unprovoked entry of Japan into the war zone has brought the scene of conflict 
nearer to India. We are within the danger zone and our country henceforward will 
be increasingly involved. East and west, north and south, the war has enve- 
loped the whole world and no one can say when it will end. These facts render 
it all the more imperatively urgent in the best interests of the people and the 
Government that there should be a change without delay in the system of 
provincial administration. Wo wish to help the cause for which Great Britain, 
Russia and the United Htates are fighting out. U’ho Central and Provincial 
autlioritics must adopt a more realistic and moio progressive policy iii order to 
secure fuller co-operatiou of the ])coi)le in the iirosecution of the war and the 
defence of India.’’ The President expressed the wish that Great Britain and her 
Allies will be able to defeat the forces of aggression in Europe, Africa, and the 
Ear East, and concluded, “Our sympathies aio with them in their titanic struggle.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the conference : 

‘‘This Conference urges llis Majesty’s Government to make an unequivocal 
declaration that, at the end of the war, India will have the same freedom as and 
equality of status with Great Britain and the Dominions. 

“Phis Conference is strongly of opinion that in the Provinces, the rule of 
Governors with the aid of advisers under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 should cease. 

“This Conference supports the resolutions of the Bombay and Poona Non- 
Party Conferences that all portfolios in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
inoliiding those of Defence, Finance, Homo and Communications should be entrus- 
ted to non-official Indians who would in the interim period be rcsponsiblo to the 
Crown. The reconstructed Government should deal with all important matters of 
policy on the basis of joint and collective responsibility. 

‘‘This Conference notes with appreciation that, as a result of the reconstructed 
Executive Council of the Governor General, there has been a change in the policy 
of the Government towards political prisoners, a number of whom have already 
been released. It notes also with pleasure that a new attitude has been adopted 
towards the problem of Indians overseas. The conference trusts that these steps 
will be followed by further measures necessary to bridge the gulf between the 
Government and the people. 

“This Conference strongly disapproves the exclusion of India from the scope 
of the Atlantic Charter and protests against the attitude of the British Government 
towards India’s political aspirations as implied in Mr. Churchill’s speech.” 

Moving the first resolution, Mr. Hariram Seth said that the demand for an 

35 
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unequivocal declaration had been made because it was apprehended that the British 
Government might again postpone the granting of Dominion Status to India. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukhcrji made it clear that he was not there as a repre- 
sentative of any party, but he felt that it was very necessary sometimes that 
ditFercnt parties should meet together for greatest common understanding. He 
added that they were fed up with declarations which l>cgan their history in 1007 
and which “disfigured the staiuto book,” The words “responsible government” had 
been so much whittled down that they had no meaning now. It was their misfor- 
tune, he continued, that they had still to press such resolutions. 

Fascism & Nazism condp:mnki> 

The second resolution was moved by hon’ble Mr. I\ N, Sapru and supported 
by Sir Jagdish Prasad. Mr. Sapru said that thcie were few who had greater dislike 
for Fascism and Nazism than himself but he was not over-enthusiastic about the 
Ilritish ideology regarding the war either. The Viceroy’s August ofler, he said, had 
resulted in communal discoid. 

Mr. Sapru thought that the Congress had taken a hasty step in resigning from 
oflicc with tho result that for two years people were subjected to a rule which even 
Hitler and MusBolini would envy. The main responsibility for the deadlock how- 
ever rested primarily with the Biitish Goverument. 'Phey had been irresponsive to 
the Indiavi demand. Indians, he was sure, could not be blamed for the present 
struggle did not interest an average Indian. Mr. Satn-ii admitted that tho Viceroy’s 
Executive Council had been expanded by the inclusion ot more Indians but tho 

portfolios that mattered were still with Britishers. Biitish statesniLMi thought that 
ny commandeering alone they could get all the supiHirt : but this was an erroneous 
idea. 'Ihe tragedy was that they still though of their ca])ital investments in this 
country. He advof^Ued a change in British policy and believed that if a change was 
ushered in at tho Centre, things would change in the ])rovinccs too. 

Mr. Sapru added that in this hour of crisis, their ideal should be not to 

bother about tho communal ratio, hut to try a National (fovernment and Britain 
should declare that India would attain her freedom within a limited ])eri()d after 
tho war. He regretted that there was undiluted autocracy throughout the country 
and it was imperative that all patriotic Indians and lational minded Biitishcrs 

should review tho situation in a dispassionate way. War had reached, very near 

their door and it was imperative for them to unite. This was ])OBRil)lo only through 
a National Government. If there was any dilliculty in having a National Govern- 
ment, let them have the majority government. Sinceic efforts should however be 
made by the Biitish statesmen and Indians to end the deadlock. There could be no 
subordinate co-operation and Indians should be treated as equals, ho concluded, 

“it is al)out time that at the Centre and in the povinces, men able to give 
sound advice and men with sterling qualities, are drawn into tho Government so 
that they may influenco the conduct of the Government,” said Kunirar Str Jagdish 
Prasad supporting tho resolution. He said that large sums were being spent in the 
provinces without a moment’s discussion, and legislative measures wore enacted 
similarly. This, ho feared, might result iii causing panic in the interior amongst 
the illiterate. With a view to prevouling this eventuality, Indians should be placed 
at the helm of affairs. 

f^ir Jagdish proceeded that when non-ofllcial Advisors wore appointed there 
was no idea that tho deadlock would last for any length of time or that it would 
close tho door for negotiations. It was hoped that parliamentary government would 
shortly bo resumed. Two years had now i^asscd and it was being argued in certain 
quarters that this form of government suited the genius of the ])cople. But lie 
asserted it was a complete misapprehension to think tliat this was the best form of 
government. People did not want it. If, however, the Government thought other- 
wise let them say so and have it throughout the country. 

“It is not tho business of tho services to vlecido what form of government 
India should have. It is the function of tlic British Parliament. The wishes of 
tho services cannot be the deciding factor in deciding tliis grave issue, and once the 
decision has been taken I have no doubt the services will play their part honour- 
ably.” declared Sir Jagdish Prasad. He added, ‘ Do not conceive that the people of 
India cannot live happily together. Do not believe that there should be a third 
party to keep peace between us.” Pointing to the propertied class he w’arned them 
that they had a stake in tho country. They should not accept tho role of hangers 
on, or they would be wiped out. Any class which was treated as a special class 
above tho commoq weal would not last, he added. 
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INDIANIRATION OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Moving the resolution advocating that all portfolios in the Governor-Gcnerara 
Executive Council should be entrusted to non-otlicial Indians, the hon. Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kiinzru said: “We should bo assured tlmt the war will lead to our 
complete emancipation soon after it is over : meanwhile steps should be taken 
to show that Britain means to carry out its pledges. Out of consideration for the 
pre-occupation of the Government we have only asked that while )io change bo 
made in the ])resent Act, steps should be taken to indianise the Governor-General’s 
Council”. He was glad that the Council had more Indians on it now. but 
regretted that no real powers had been transferred to Indian hands. Ho said that 
Indian mcml)crs of the Council were suflcring from two handicaps : firstly, that 
no vital portfolios had been made over to them and secondly, they had to work 
with people who had all their life worked in accordance with the bureaucratic 
system and who weie bound to look upon problems from a very different angle. 
These handicaps should be lomovcd. He demanded that an Indian should be in 
charge of the poitfolio held by the Commander-in-Chief and added, “If the 
present Government is a civil one and if it accepts that the duty of the military 
is not to shape the policy Imt to carry it out, it is necessary that the Executive 
Council should consist entirely of civilians. 

Pandit Kunzru complained that it had never been British policy to part with 
power willingly. If history were impartially written he was certain the British 
(Government would not be able to raise their head before the bar of public 0)union, 
he added. On account of their policy India found herself unable to defend 
herself. “Yet Indians are asked what will happen if the British are defeated, VVe 
know and realise the consequences fully ; our present helplessness is only due to 
them.” He concluded that unless a National Government were established, Indian as 
well as British safety would be at stake. “Now is the time when the authorities 
should wake up. Let them lake courage and discard the help of slaves and nsk 
for that of free men.” 

The conference at this stage concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Slxtocntli Session — Cocanada — 29tli. December 1941 

The Welcome Address 


The sixteenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference commenced its 
pitting at the Town Hall, (.-ocanada on the 29tli. December 1041. 'riie President-elect, 
Mrs, Vijoya Lakshtfii Payidit^ ariived in an imposing pioccBsion passing through 
the main road. 

On the President’s side of the dais were seated the Yiivarani of Fithapuram, 
Mrs. Rameshirari Nehru, Mis. Knmala Devi, Mrs. Urmila Mehta and the lleccp- 
tion Committee Vice-lTcsidents and Becretaries. 

W ELCOM E A DDR ESS 

The Yuvarani of Fithapuram, Chair-woman of the Reception Committee, 
in welcoming Mis. Pandit and other delegates, said that women could not fail 
to take notice of woild cv< nta, for that imaginary line of demarcation between 
world affairs and national affairs was fast disappearing. It was as much for them, 
the women, as for men, to take up the challenge oi the times, and to prepare 
and equip themselves for the coming events. “When the history of the present 
period comes to be written, let it not bo said that the women had failed,” she 
observed. “The All-India Women’s movement is not an isolated movement. It 
is part of a great world movement. Wo are seeing with what heroism and 
strength of conviction, our comrades, the women in (Dhina, Russia, Britain and 
America are facing the cruel vicissitudes of fortune. In all likelihood we mav 
have to face a similar fate. I am confident that the women of this country will 
then be not found wanting. 
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“The womeii’fl movement in this country baa yet to travel a long; road, 
i;vhcn compared with similar movements in other countiies. Our rights ouf^ht 
to be yet recognised, and they arc to be established. 'Jhe freedom of the woman 
is to bo established on a basis of equality with man. Our movement is not against 
anyone, it is entirely to help vindicate the natural inherent rights of the women 
which have been for a long time denied. Wc do not claim any si)ccial privileges, 
as the so-called weaker sex. I even feel that it cannot be said, women have no 
place in the army. 'J'his is conceded to a gicat extent in some of the other 
countries. While peace, and not destruction of humanity, is the cherished desire 
of the woman, an active role in the war machinciy becomes a sacred duty when 
arms ought to he taken up in the defence of justice and liberty.” Tlie Yuvaraiice 
added that while the women of the country had duties to perform by the 
society as members of the society on a footing of social equality with man, 
they could not forget and ignore their duties by the home. Here the woman 
shouldered one great rcHpousil)ility, the responsibility of biinging up clnldren. 
In helping the formation of their character, their outlook on life in giving Bha]>c 
as it were to the very life of the future eiii/.ons of the world, they were expected 
to perform a great task* Concluding, the Yuraranec appealed to women to take 
their due share in the shaping of a better world. 

Annual Rlport 

Mrs. Urmila Mchta^ General Secretary, presented the annual report of the 
Conference. 'Die report stated that despite the worsening in ternalional situation 
the year under review had been one of steady quiet woik for ibe Conference 
and its branches. Ck)nRtructivo work of various kinds had been undertaken by 
the 38 branches, and ino 8nb-l)ranchcH, with their KMIO members scatteicd 
all over the land. New branches had been opemd at Kashmir and Hyderabad 
Kind (originally a sub-branch), while the /lagging energies of tlic Patna branch 
were revived bv Mis. Pandit. 3’hc branches vniicd in si/o from those with a 
thousand morabers as in Maharashtra to small groups of women doing as impor- 
tant work in more dillicuU and less advanced areas. All branches have been 
doing a oeitnin amount of work in the Bi)read of literacy among adults. While 
one or two had closed down their classes for want of funds, the Bombay branch 
was the foremost in its efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 

The branches were also attending to the health of women and children by 
running clubs, physical activity centres, lectures on sanitation and dietetics, 
distribution of milk to needy children and hospital visiting. Komc branches 
were running nursery and elementary schools. Training of women in homecraft 
and industries and the marketing of these produ(‘ts as \u*ll as tinding employment 
for women was undertaken by some branches. 

PUKSinUNTIAL AdDUKSS 

Mrs. Vijoya Lakahmi Pajidit, in the course of her presidential address, said: 
‘T was unable to share in your deliberations last year, l)ut I follo\\cd each detail 
of the Mysore Hession from behind the bars of tho Naiui Central Piison and read 
with interest and satisfaction of the work that was being done and the spirit that 
was moving our sisters to greater cfToils in every diiection. ihit the woild moves 
so rapidly these days that already last year seems a <‘cntniy old. New problems 
arise before old ones have been solved — new doubts create conllict in our minds 
and a heaviness in our hearts -leaving ns weary. J'hc ])roblem8 of our own 
country loom largo before us, but laigcr and more Ibieatening are those world 
problems which we, as women , have to face. Tho war ranges unabated and draws 
nearer to our country. Kutfciing and sorrow go through the world hand in hand 
leaving desolation in countless homes in many countries, i.et us spare a moment 
to send a world of sympathy and greetings to all those people whose countries 
are to-day involved in war.” Khe regretted that it had not been posiblo for 
any visitors from overseas to attend the session of the Conference and that Miss 
Vera Brittain, the authoress of “Letters to Peace Lovers” was not permitted to 
attend the session. Kho welcomed Srimati Kamaladevi to the Conference after her 
long absence abroad where she has so ably represented India’s cause in many 
cotin tries.” 

Pkinciple of Non-Violence 

Proceeding, Mrs. J’andit said : “For several years now our Conference has 
pasBCtl resolutions expressing its opinion against war as a method of solving 
Intel national problems. Unfortunately, however, our resolutions have not gone 
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very far beyond the hall in which they were passed, nor has there been perhaps an 
ad^uate understanding on the part of the majority of our sisters of the impli- 
cations of our anti-war resolutions. To-day the vossibility of war is nearer to 
India than ever before. Wars do not come upon one unawares. They are the 
inevitable consequence of certain policies. A war is the result of certain economic 
and other causes. So long as govornmenta persist in such policies so long will 
wars, with all the tragedy they involve, recur from time to time. In the West 
our sisters are thinking deeply over these problems. Progressive organisations 
are trying to find a better way of adjusting human and national relations in the 
post-war world. It is in planning for a new world order that women should take 
their share. Women’s organisations should throw all their weight in favour of 
world disarmament and peacefully labour for the establishment of a justcr 
political and economic order. In spite of the criticism and ridicule which has 
been directed at the non-violent creed, there is an increasing number of thinking 
men and women all over the woild who believe that if the world is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism, it must ultimately accept the principle of non- 
violence. As women we have a special responsibility cast on us. Wo must 
decide whether we shall ally ourselves to the forces of life, or those of death, 
bhall we bear sons only that they may murder other women’s sons and help to 
maintain a system which stands self-condemned ? Or shall we raise our united 
voice in favour of a brave new world where human life and human liberty 
receive the respect which is their due, where progress and security are within 
the grasp of each individual ? The choice is before us. ’J'lie future, not for 
women only but for humanity as well is what the women of to-day make of it. 
Let us not treat this matter lightly.” 

Referring to India’s attitude to the present war, the President pointed out 
that the authoritative nature of British rule in India contradicted Britain’s an- 
nouncement about her war aims and asked unless the right of India to freedom 
was recognised how could the people of India light to preserve the freedom of 
other nations, unless it was recognised that the new world must be built up on 
the co-operation of a free people in a free world order what ultimate good could 
come of a victory even by the socalled progressive powers. 

WouK Befoke the Conference 

After referring to the work of the Conference during the past IG years 
as a representative organisation of the womanhood of India, Mis. Pandit urged 
that while eschewing narrow party ])olitic8, they could not keep themselves from 
current political thought and pleaded for the conference allying itself with all 
those progrcBsive movements in India which woiked for liberty — tlic liberty of the 
indiviaiial as well as the liberty of the country. Bhe also emphasised the need 
for the co-ordination of all women’s organisatioiiB In the country under some 
federal scheme. Hhe added that the conference instead of endekvouring to tackle 
a variety of problems should concentrate this year on those which were of special 
significance and seo to what extent they were able to work them out. “W c have 
in the part worked for the removal of illiteracy. This held is so vast that onr 
results have been negligible. If we could concentrate for at least one year on 
this as the major item of our programme in every province we could achieve 
worth-while results. A mass drive against illiteracy started by the Conference 
would instantly evoke a response from other progressive groups and would help 
ns to establish closer contacts with the villages and with the workers in fields 
and factories. This would also be a means of educating women in the ideals 
of the Conference and developing in them a sense of their own responsibilities. 
We have before us a scheme for a model village. The idea is good but there 
are many dilliciilties which will have to be faced. Such a project requires the 
undivided attention of those who take it up. For good work we require trained 
whole-time workers who will live in the village. I am not sure, however, if 
even then we can do anything of real value. The main problem of the village 
is one which the villager must solve himself through a desire for better conditions. 
We can of course help to arouse consciousness. In the village jiroject besides 
literacy, medical aid, etc., which will naturally form part of any such scheme, I 
would like the question of cottage iiidustries and co-operatives to receive the 
attention which is their due. 'J'heir importance cannot be stressed too strongly. 
For an agricultural country the cottage industry becomes a vital necessity — not as 
the rival of big industry but as a supplementary force which can help to solve 
the economic problem of the villager. The work done by co-operatives in China 
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has shown how valuable their contribution can be to the national life of a 
country. We shouhi theieforc remember thcHc two items wlien workinj^ out our 
village project,” Mrs. l^indit welcomed the recommendations of the Hindu Law 
Committee and added (hat what was urgently required was (ho codification of tiie 
whole of Hindu law based on the principles of equality of status between man and 
woman. 

rnoMonoN OF Communal Haumony 

In conclusion, Mrs. V. L. Fandit ai)poalcd to the delegates to do their bit for 
promoting communal harmony and icmovin}j; hatred and suspicion that had 
cropt into onr midst. An or<;ani8od effort on behalf of the (’onfeicnce to restore 
harmony lictwcen the eoiniminities, she said, would have far-reachinp^ results. 
“India belongs to all of us. Her ^leatness is the result of that culture to which 
each sect and rclipjon has conliihnted. Her past K;lory as well as her present 
fallen condition are the handiwork of her cliildien. We ennnot evade our 
responsibility by pleadinj^ other activities. Home of the work wc have done may 
have value, hut if wo can contrilmto oven in a small measure to the unity of India 
wc shall not have lived in vain.” 

Tho Afaharaja of IHthapxLram and Mr. T. Prokasam then addressed the 
Ootifeicnec hy sfiecial invitation. Tho Conferenco then adjoiirned. 

iloBoluUona — Second Day — Cocanada — 30th. December 1941 
War and Pfa(u-: Aims 

llcBolutions of condolence touchinj^ the demise of Dr. Rdhindranntk Tagnre, 
and Mrs. Ihrahai Tata were moved liy the (duiir and passed to-day. 

'I'iic following resolution proposed hy the rrcsident and seconded by Mrs. 
Hannah Sen on War and IVaco was unanimously passed : 

‘This Ooufcrcncc is of the opinion that permanent ncaec cannot he achieved 
except on the principles of fieedom and justice equally applicable to all nations 
and races, that an immediate and fundamental chnnj^c in tho present Htiucturc for 
a post-war world can bo constructed only out of policies initiated and 
o|x;rated durinj^ the present war, and that Britain's statements re^ardin^ her 
war aims cannot make any moral appeal to tho peoples of the woild so loni; as 
Bhc refuses to alter her i>rcscnt policy in regard to India, 

“This conference reiterates its aldiorrcneo of war and declares that if war is 
persisted In, it must inevitably load not only to meaningless destiuction but also 
to the deterioration of moial values. It, therefore, firmly believes that human 
proj^rcBH is possible only in a woild free fiom military tlomiualion and based on 
the acceptance of International disarmament,” 

Women’s Voj.untekr Corps 

Another resolution which runs as follows was also passed : 

“In view of the ciilical times and tho dangler of air attacks, sindi as ]tanf;oon 
has cxpciicnced recently, in all ]>arU of India, (his Conference resolves that in- 
struetions bo issued to all its bruncheB to concentrate in tho immediate future on 
traininji; their members for huiiianituiian woik. 'Jhis Conference is emphatically of 
the opinion that the duty of the Branches of All-India Women’s Organisation is to 
]>lny their part in developing centres where their members will be trained to help 
the citizens in moments of crisis. 

“Towards this end, it suggests that tho following schemes be undertaken and 
that an A. L W. Os Voluntary CropB be foimed Independently of other organi- 
satioiiB. Hchcnio of work— (a) allaying panic among the masses : (b) assisting in 
the evacuation of women and children from the threatened areas ; (c) arranging 
for first-aid and emergency nursing courses ; (d) facilitating the disliibution of footl 
and other necessities in the atlectcd areas ; (e) helping in protective measures and 
after-air attacks ; and if) tackling internal disruption.” 

Another resolution urging that, in \iew of the abnormal rise in price of 
CHsential commodities and its consequent rcpurcussion, the (lovcrnments, both 
Central and Frovincinl, should enforce the contiol of j)ricc8 \>ithout delay, was also 
passed. The Conference then adjourned. 

Kesolutions — Third Day — Cocanada — .list. December 1941 
Resolution on Civil I^iiiERTUis 

Tho Conference passed a resolulioii on civil liberties stating “that in these 
times when encroacbuicnt on national freedom thicatcns to destory those inherent 
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individual rights which are so precious a heiitaj^e of civilisation this Confereneo 
associates itself with such organisations all over the world as are striving to 
preserve the fundamental rights of all human beings, which, among others, are the 
rights of association, secuiity of property, liberty of speech, freedom of the press, 
religious worship, street processions and demonstrations, and rights of personal 
security.” I'he Conference recorded its emi)lialh? protest against attempts to curtail 
unnecessarily the civil libeities of Indian people ami ilemandcd immediate restora- 
tion of all such liberties. 

Resolutions congratulating the Mysore (iovorument in appointing a woman 
doctor a Oiicf Medi« al OMlccr of all women’s hospitals in tlie State and felicitating 
the S. N. D. T. Indian AVomon’s University on tlic occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, wore also passed. The conference then terminated. 


The Rau Committee Report 
on Hindu Women’s Rights 

In this connection w’o reproduce below the icport of Sir />. Jean's Hindu 
T^aw tAimmittoe which was ])ul)lislicd from Nt'w Uelhi on the 2(lth. July 1941. Tho 
report opened that the only satisfactory way of removing defects in the law relating 
to Hindu women’s rights to properly is to avoi<l piecemeal legislation and to take 
up as eaily us possible the eoditication of llimlu law, beginning with the law 
of succession. 

The Rail Committee was ap]ioin(rtl in January this year to examine tho Hindu 
AVomen’s Rights to Property Act of 19J7 (as amended by Act XI of 1938) with 
particular reference to five juivate Ihlls : to suggest such amendments to tho Act 
as would, firstly, resolve the doulits felt as to I lie couBtriuttion of tho Act ; secondly, 
to claiify the nature of tho right confciiod by tho Act upon the widow ; and, 
thirdly, to remove any injustico that may have been done by the Act to tho 
daughter ; and to examine and advise on lAIr. K. Santanam’s Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (Arneiulmcni) Pill and Ur. <r. V. Deshmiikh’s Hindu Women’s Rights 
to fcSepaiato UeBidence and Maiutcnain*o Pill. 

Tho Committee base their recommendations on opinions received in answer to 
a (pioslionnaire sent, in three parts, to High Court Jiulgcs, distinguished lawyers 
and citizens, memhers of tho Central liCgislature, High Court Par Libraries, heads 
of religious institutions, Women’s Associations, social reform associations and 
Pandit’s Associations, among others. 

d’ho Reiiort sets out tho defects in the Acts of 1937 and 1938 whi(rh the Com- 
mittee themselves detected or which were brought to their notice. ‘‘Defects of 
this kind,” tho Committee state, “are inevitable in piecemeal legislation effecting 
fundamental changes in Hindu Law. Tho only safe course is not to make any 
fundamental changes by brief, isolated acts ; if fundamental changes have to ho 
made, it is wisest to Biirvcy the whole field and enact a code, if not of the whole 
of Hindu Law, at least of those bran<*hcs of it which are necessarily affected by 
the contemplated legislation.” 

‘‘Wo do not suggest,” the Committee continue, “that all parts of tho law 
should he taken in hand at oivc. 'I'he most urgent part, namely, the law of 
succession (including of course, women’s rights in that connection) may bo taken 
up first ; then the law of marriage ; and so on. After the law relating to each 
part has thus been reduced to statutory form, the various Acts may bo consoli- 
dated into a single code. We suggest tliis as a reasonable compromise between 
piecemeal legislation and wholesale codification.’’ 

The Committee next discuss what should be done with the Acts now in 
force until a comprehensive law of sueccsBion can ho prepared. Suggestions in 
tho answers to the questionnaire, that the Acts should be repealed, are dismissed 
as “unthinkable primarily on tho ground that these Acts have established an 
important principle laid down 9,500 years ago, but also because they have 
conferred rights, on the faith of which important transactions have already been 
entered into. 

On the question of amending the two Acts, the Committee express their doubts 
as to the urgency or wisdom of amending legislation in the present circumstances. 

“We feel that this is not the time for controversial legislation,” the Committee 
state. Mf there are obscurities and anomalies iu tho Acts, let the courts remove 
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them aB and when occaBion arises, so that the shock of each decision has time to 
die down before the next one comes. 

“We do not think that it would be wise or worth while for Government to 
sponsor le^isbilion likely to arouse bitter controversy— especially at the present 
time — merely for the sake of removing the defects in an isolated Act or two. The 
better [dan would be to leave the Acts to their operation for the present and to 
replace them as early as possible by a comprehensive law on the subject of 
Buccession enacted at leisure and embodying solutions on which there is a 
substantial measure of agreement.’* 

The Committee proceed to discuss the need for amending tlie Acts of 1937 and 
1938 to remove any injustioe that may have been done by these Acts to the 
daughter. Taking the case of Bengal, the Committee analyse the gains and losses 
roHulting from the working of the Acts, and arrive at the conclusion that ‘‘the 
injustice done to the daughter and other heirs by promoting the widowed 
daughter-in-law over their heads is not of so clear or pressing a character as to 
need immediate relief and that it may well await the general review of the law 
of succession whicli we have proposed.’’ 

The Committee add, however, that the large majority of their correspondents 
have advocated the immediate admission of the daughter to an equal share with 
the daughter-in-law where tlieso alone are the surviving heirs. In deference to 
these views, and in compliance with the terms of references, the Committee have, 
therefore, included a ])rovi8ion for this purpose in their draft of the clarifying Bill. 

After examining Bills promoted by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Dr. Deshmnkh 
and others, the Committee express the opinion that these may well await the 
codification suggested. 

Discussing what should bo done with the Acts of 1037 and 1938 pending 
codification, the Committee express the view that, as there is no question of 
repeal, they must cither be amended or lelt unamended. 

d’hey hold that amendment is inadvisable at present but, in case it is 
considered that the A(d8 onght not to be left unanicndcd, even for the time being, 
they have drawn up the rough draft of an amending Bill (given as an appendix 
to the Report). 

Whetlicr the Acts arc amended or left unamended, the Committee state, it is 
necessary to persuade the Governors’ Provinces to enact parallel legislation for 
agricultural land, with retrospective effect, in order to give widows the full 
measure of the benefit which the framers of the Acts contemplated, to avoid 
a multiplicity of rules of succession, and to protect transactions already entered 
into on the faith of the Acts. 

The rough draft of a Bill for Governors* Provinces is given as an appendix 
to the Report. 

In conclusion, the Committee state: “The recommendation which wo should 
like to stress most strongly is that relating the ])reparation, in gradual stages, 

of a complete code of IJindu law The aim should be, as far as possible, to 

arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid anything likely to arouse acrimonious 
controversy. Tliis need not mean any real Blowing down of the pace of reform, 
for true reform proceeds by persuasion rather than coercion. Our own experience 
leads us to believe that a substantial measure of agreement will be possible, 
provided reformer and conservative resolve to appeal to the best in each other.” 

Appended to the Report is the full text of the decision of the Federal Court 
on questions referred to it at the instance of the Committee, establishing that the 
Act of J937 and the Amending Act of 1938 are efToctive only in respect of property 
other than Agricultural lauds in Governors’ Provinces. 



The All India Medical Conference 

Eighteenth Session — Hyderabad — 26th. December 1941 
The Presidential Address 


PreBiding over the Eighteenth Heseion of the All-India Medical Conference held 
at Hyderabad on the 26th. December 1941, Dr. K. S. Hay reviewed the condition 
of the medical profeBfiion in India and explained the ways in which the position 
could be improved. 

Dr. Ray referred to the lack of sulHciont interest on the J3art of the autho- 
rities in matters concerning public health and medical aid. The expenditure on 
medical aid and public health work in British India did not exceed per cent 
of the total revenue, while the coiresponding proportion in Great Britain 
was over 2.3 per cent. The Public Health and Medical Departments of the 
several Provinces had not to their credit any comprehensive planning or organi- 
zation for provision of medical relief in the interior of the country where the 
bulk of our people lived. A broader and more realistic view of things was 
needed. Disinclination to utilise the resources, which existed in the host of 
private practitioners, was another regrettable feature of the oHicial mind, This 
water-tight barrier and want of co operation between the ofhcial and non-oflicial 
medical men had to be removed. 

The only way of providing medical aid to the villager, the doctor said, was 
for the State to make out a comprehensWe plan of the country, find out how 
the people were distributed in it, what were the diseases which were endemic in 
different areas, what were the methods of preventing them and of giving 
medical aid in case of illness, and then utilise the immense resources in the shape 
of medical practitioners, who could bo induced with State aid to set up in the 
different areas and whose services would be available to the furthermost limit 
of this vast country preparing schemes for prevention and cure of diseases. 

Dr. K, S. Ray then referred to the Question of reforming and improving the 
standard of medical education so as to adapt it to the needs of the country and 
he pleaded that a new attitude must be deyeloj:»ed in the medical student so as 
to get him to be interested in health, not chietly in disease. The Indian Medical 
Council, the speaker added, had adopted a resolution that there should be one 
uniform minimum standard of medical education for the whole country and unless 
a practitioner had reached that standard, he would not be admitted to the Central 
Kegister which the Indian Medical Council desired to maintain. Its obvious inten- 
tion was that medical schools which failed to come up to the standard should cease 
to exist. Tlie question was how far the several Provinces would agree to take 
this course. Madras and the IJ. P. had adopted it but other Provinces had not 
done 80 . . i ^ . 

lieferring to the question of recruitment to the Emergenev Commissions in 
the 7. M. S., the speaker said that the Working Committee and the Central Council 
of the Indian Medical Association were of the opinion that a mere appeal to the 
patriotic sentiments of medical men in India would be ineffective to secure 
adequate response from the medical profession unless fundamental changes were made 
in the Indian Medical Service and unless the term and conditions of Emergency 
Service then offered, were materially altered. The rejection by the authorities of 
the !♦ M. A. for complete abolition of the Civil side of the I. M. S. after the 
cessation of the war, on the ground that it impinged on constitutional issues, was 
extremely regrettable, ho said. . ^ . •, 

Dr. Ray also adverted to the * present scarcity of the foreign drugs, owing 
to the prolongation of the war, and suggested that a ])ermanent committee of 
industrialists, economists and experts should be immediately set up to explore the 
avenues of drug manufacture in India. The Government had constituted a Board 
for -this purpose. India was now said to be almost self-sulRcient in her medical 
needs. The Government should see that when the war ceased adequate measures 
were taken to save these new industries in the face of post-war competition. In 
this connection, the speaker Btiessed the need for an Indian pharmacopoeia which 
should include not only drugs of Western systems but also those of Ayurvedic and 
Unani preparations whose therapeutic and pharmacological values had been proved. 

36 
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Dr. Ray, proceeding, referred to the paucity of workers in tlie field of medical 
research in India. The Government had an organisation called the Indian Research 
Fund Association, but the terms under whicli its grants were made led to so 
much ofiicial control that the worker was seldom a free agent. If red-tapisra 
continued to hamper the activities of the Research Fund Association, they should 
appeal to our philanthropic rich to do their duty to the country by encouraging 
research by their private charities. The speaker also pleaded for more facilities 
for post-graduate and special courses by the univeisities so that students might 
after gracluation make advanced studies in the Bubjccts of their choice. lie further 
urged the Universities to institute a separate course in nursing and grant diplomas 
or degrees in it. They might also establish separate institutions with attached 
hospitals for the training of nurses. 

Adverting, in cojiclusion, to the need to put down quackery, Dr. Ray said 
that while spread of education would do a lot to convince the people of the evils 
of quackery, what was urgently needed now was the introduction of health insu- 
rance or a sysrem of local subsidy which would more and more lure the qualified 
people to the villages and enable them to liquidate quaekeiy. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Hyderabad — 28th. December 1941 

Abolition of Racial Disititction 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions urging the authorities to deal 
with the problems of nutrition, solf-sufiiciency in dings, preparedness of the country 
to meet air raids and other matters connecti'd with the medical profession in India. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Jivraj Mehta of Bombay stated that, until the 
civil side of the 1. M. was entirely done aw^y with and the racial distinctions 
between Indian and British members thereof as embodied in the Government of 
India resolution of March 1037 and the distinctions w’hich existed at present be- 
tween the different groip^s that constituted the I. M. 1). were removed and untill 
the liccnciates were also granted conjmissionfl in the 1. M. 8., the Government 
would find it extremely <lifiicult to persuade the mcmlicrs of the inde))Gndent medi- 
cal profession to volunteer to any appreciable extent to join the Army Medical 
Hervice. The resolution also expressed tlio 0 })inion that the I.M.8. and I.M.I). as at 
present constituted had failed to supply the needs of the Indian Army during the 
war and that the civil side of the I.M.S. had totally failed in its “alleged object of 
being a war reserve*’. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta was of the view that the civil side of the I. M. 8. and 
I. M. D. services should bo abolished as early as ])OS8ible and that the racial dis- 
crimiriatiou between the Indian and British members of the I. M. H. should be 
done away with. Here Dr. Mehta referred to the inofiiciency of that service and 
pointed out how utterly it had failed in its duty of making the necessary nrovision 
for the supply of solid blood jdasma or blood Benim so very essential for tne treat- 
ment of persons, both military and eivil, 8nfi*ering from shock as a result of 
bombing. Without such prompt supply the death rate amongst the casualties as 
a result of air raids would mount ui> tremendously. Dr. Mehta further said that 
even the apparatus necessary for ju’cparing solid blood jfiasma w^as not available 
in the country though the w’ar was raging for over 27 months. From what he 
knew as to what w’^as hajq)cning in this connection he said that tlie High Command 
of that service was until ^cry recently merelv tinkering witli the problem. Evident- 
ly, the greater its inefiiciency, the more that ser\i('e was keen on preserving its 
vested interests by continuing its civil side and until it was rooted out completely, 
Dr. Mehta concluded, the medical interests of the country wouhl suller. 

Demand for a Nutrition Commission 

The Conference drew the attention of the Government and the imblie to the 
steadily deteriorating pliysique of the nation cHiiscd, amojigst otlicr things, by mal- 
nutrition and adulteration of food, and demanded a Nutrition Commission to study 
the subject in all its bearings and made certain recommendations in this connection. 

The Conference endorsed the views expressed by some members of the 
medical profession regarding the diet of “C” class piisoners generally and particularly 
in Central Provinces jails and urged the Government to investigate into the matter 
and provide milk for ‘C’ class prisoners. 

The Conference by a resolution moved by Dr. i?. A, Amesur of Karachi 
deplored the complete lack of preparedness of the country to meet air attacks so 
far as the medical side was concerned, and viewed with apprehension the effects 
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that rapid evacuation without properly plnnucd sanitary and medical arrangements 
would cause and called upon all local bodies to take measures, in consultation with 
the members of the medical profession to meet the threat and meet the probable 
outbreak of epidemic diseases. The resolution also'lirged all medical organisations 
in the country to co-operate with the local bodies in tjiis connection. 

The Conference urged the Central and Provincial Governments to give efTect 
to a comprehensive scheme for making India self-surticient in drugs and hel]) the 
industry by providing during the war facilities for getting raw chemical materials 
and machinery not available in India, by issue of priority certificates after the 
war and by providing tariff protection and buying for Government Medical Stores 
drugs of standard qualities from the indigenous manufacturing firms only. The 
Conference also urged the Government to adopt the recommendations of the Drugs 
Enquiry Committee of the Government of India (1929-30). 

Protest Against Recalling of Retired Officers ^ 

The Conference protested against the practice resorted to by the Central and 
Provincial Governments of recalling to the higher posts in the Civil Medical 
‘Department retired men, as this blocked the i)roiuotion of junior men to those 
higher posts to which they may have risen, if such retired men had not been 
re-appointed during the period of the war. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Calcutla~15tli. December 1941 
The Viceroy's Address 


The Annual General Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held in Calcutta on the 15th. December 1941. The following is the text of the 
Viceroy's speech on the occasion : — 

“I thank you most warmly for the welcome you have given me here to-day, 
and I need not say how great a pleasure it is to mo to meet you apin, or how 
greatly 1 esteem the in-ivilcge that you have extended to me of addressing you. 
This is the sixth occasion on which I have had that privilege. You know how much 
importance I attach to the opi-ortunity it gives me of siTaking at large on matters 
of great moment not only to the commercial community, which you, gentlemen, 
represent, but to an audience wider far. 

“Before I piweed with my remarks, I hope you will allow me to say how 
glad I was to hear the tribute which you, have paid to His Excellency 8ir 
John Herbert, Few i>cople can know better than I do the zeal and the enthusiasm 
which he has disidaycd in his most heavy and responsible charge, and the pains 
at which he has been not only to acquaint himself with tlie problems of that charge 
on paper but to maiuhun contact witJi every corner of the Presidency, and, through 
his own examide, and his own keen interest, to encourage, every endeavour that 
has been made in support of the war effort of Bengal. 

“In your speech to-day, Sir, you touched on a number of points of great 
importance, and I will do my best in what I have to say to comment on them. 
I should like also, with your ]>eimi8Bioii, to say a brief word towards the end of 
my speech on the Indian political situation, and on the developments that have 
taken place in it during the last twelve months. But to-day, wherever wc may be, 
the matter of first importance, the one thing that dominates our thoughts, the 
one thing that demands every ounce of energy that we can spend, is the successful 
prosecution of the war and its successful outcome. And it is, therefore, of the war 
and of its fortunes over the last twelve months, and of India's contribution to 
it, and the help that India has given and is giving, that I would like in the first 
place to speak. 

War Developments 

“To-day the minds of all of us are fall of the wanton and unprovoked 
aggression of the Japanese against the British Empire and against tiie United 
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Statcs of America. Like master, like man, says the old proverb. The Japiiese have, 
if possible, improved on the example set them by the Nazis — of deceit, of 
cold-blooded disregard of the most solemn obligations and, I trust also, on a long 
view, of short-sightedness, 'inhere is little I need say to you to-day in a case so clear, 
at a juncture so critical. A more infamous betrayal of those principles which 
Japan has in the past claimed to venerate and t 9 uphold would be difficult to 
parallel. The warning is clear to all of us, as it is clear to the small nations. This 
new and heavy addition to our responsibilities is one that we must bend every 
nerve to deal with and to master. And in handling that t^sk we shall have with 
us, I am certain, as fully as in the earlier phases of the war, the goodwill, the 
heart-felt sympathy and the support of India as a whole. 

“When I addressed you last year the Empire was but recovering from the 
blow inllictcd on it by the defeat of our French allies, and the collapse of France. 
We were through the worst. We had stood up to the heaviest battering that any 
jiation could have had to face. We had survived with success many months of 
acute peril and immense strain ; and wc were in a position to look forward with 
confidence to 1941. 

“1911 has not belied the hopes that we entertained a year ago. It does not 
sec the end of the war. There are before us many critical months, months in 
which we shall pass through grave anxiety, in which wc shall sutler heavy losses, 
in which wo shall have to bear the strain of critical situations, before the desired 
outcome is achieved. But we arc a year further on the way. The year which has 
just ]>as8cd has been marked by many events of the utmost significance. The 
enemy’s endeavours to strangle us by sea have failed. The Battle of the Atlantic 
still goes on, and will go on. But the threat it constitutes, and the burden it 
represents are less great by far than those a year ago. 

Valour of Indian Troops 

By land, wc have liquidated the Italian empire in Africa. In that great task, 
with which the name of our present Gommander-in-Chief, His Excellency (Jcncral 
Hir ArcJiibald Wavcll, will for ever impcrishably be associattnl, the part played by 
India and Indian troops was of the first signilicance and of the highest value. I 
have the Oommander-in-Ohief’s personal authority for the outstanding quality of 
their clfort and of the contribution that they have made. India’s troops, fighting 
in North Africa as I speak to you, are maintaining the highest traditions set by the 
Indian Army in the past, and by their comrades in the earlier phases of this war. 
In Traci, in I’ersia, in both ot which countries Axis endeavours to turn to their 
advantage, by Fifth Column methods and insidious propaganda, the weakness of 
individuals have been foiled. Indian troops have jdayed their part. There is, I 
think, some risk that recent events in the Far East may divert attention from the 
great and glorious victory which Ceneral Auchinlcck and the troops under his 
command, splendidly supported by the Royal Navy and the Air Forces of the 
10m])ire have won against very important German and Italian forces, in North 
Africa. In the long and gruelling battle between forces very evenly matched, 
Indian troops are playing a highly distinguished part. The strategic importance 
of this battle will, I am convinced, prove to be very great and it is most heartening 
to notice that upon the first occasion that w'e have met the Germans on terms of 
equality in numbers and armament, our men have proved their superiority. 

“From the United States of America, to which our sympathy goes out with 
such sincerity and dei)th in the shocking aggression of which they have been the 
victims, the Emihrc has had, and continues to have, help of incstinntble value. Let 
me say in that connection liovv great a happiness it has been to me to see during 
my own term of office, and at a juncture so critical as the present, the bonds 
between the United States of America and India more closely knit by the 
appointment as United States Commissioner to India of Mr. Thomas Murray 
Wilson, so well known to many of us Jiere ; and by the appointment of Bir Girja 
Bhankar Baipai as Agent-General of India in America. 

“When last I addressed you, few of us anticipated that still more blatant 
exhibition of cynicism was to be given by a breach of relations between Germany 
and Russia, and by the wholly unprovoked, and wholly unjustified, onslaught made 
witlioiit a moment’s notice, or a w^ord of warning, by the Nazis on a nation to 
which they were bound by every form of engagement. Russia has had to meet and 
to carry the shock of a devastating and an unprovoked attack. But her response has 
been magnificent ; and I know, gentlemen, that I speak for you all to-day when I 
say that the deep and sincere good wishes of everyone of us go out to Russia and 
to her people in the battle they arc waging ; and that there is no one of us who 
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does not feel admiration, real and profound, for the supreme example which she 
and her people have given to the word of courage, resolution and tenac‘ih\ 

“We have been at war for two years and a quarter. We have suffered heavy 
losses, grave set-backs. But we have much to snow in the result ; and it is my 
sincere Belief that, with the lessons of the past behind us, we can face the very 
testing times that lie ahead with (‘Onfidence, and well-founded confidence, liat we 
shall face them with no less resolution and no less courage, whatever may lie in 
store for us, than the Empire, and than India, have shown since the day that the 
war began. 

War Effort 

‘ India’s contribution to the war and to its successful outcome was great indeed 
even a year ago. In the twelve months that have passed since wo met, its^ growth 
has been immense. His Majesty’s Government have shown themselves most 
anxious to take advantage of the men, tlic munitions, the sup]>lie8 of various kinds 
which India is so well qualified to give, and which India has always been so 
anxious to give. The number of our fighting men who arc defending India 
overseas is three times what it w'as a year ago, and ten times what it was two years 
ago. The organisation of our supidy system has been, I will not say, perfected, nor 
there is always room for improvement in any system, but it has been brought to a 
pitcB of performance which commands admiration, and the results of which are 
striking in the highest degree. Let me pay due acknowledgment to the part which 
your help and your constructive criticism have played in that achievement. 

“In every form of war-like display wc are playing our part indeed more than 
our part. In every form of financial contribution for weapons, for equipment, for 
amenities for the fighting forces, for the relief of distress arising from the war, 
India— the States and British India alike— remains most generous and open-hearted. 
'And the spirit of this country, since it first recognised what was involved in the 
struggle in which we are engaged, has remained, and remains, calm, firm, 
convinced of the necessity of victory, ready to do and to give all in its power to 
bring victory about. But there is always ways in whicdi, as a country and as 
individuals, we can make a still greater contribution. I am ready to ask for the 
impossible, and I know that if I do I shall get a ready response, not only from 
you gentlemen, and the great commenual community which you reiucsent, but 
from all classes and from every part of India. 

“Let me turn now to some of the important matters on which you have 
touched ill the course of your remarks. They are without exception directly 
connected with the war, for we have reached a stage now at which there is no 
activity in this country, no activity indeed any where in the Emyure, that docs 
not directly or indirectly affect, or arise out ot the prosecution of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

Organisasion of Supply 

“I would like in the fiist place to say a word about supply. You can imagine 
how decj) a satisfaction it has been to me to hear, Sir, the encouraging and 
the friendly words which you were good enough to use to-day of the work 
of my Supply Department. I can bear i^ersonal witness to the intensity of the 
efforts made by the officers of that Department since the beginning of the 
war, and to the anxiety both of Sir Zafrullah Khan and of his distinguished 
successor, Sir Homi Mody, to see that the very best results possible are achieved, 
whatever the difficulties that may confiont us. "Ibe progicss made haa been due 
in part to plans laid well over a year ago by those who founded the Department 
and who saw it through its early troubles. But the two great factors in our 
progress have been the establishment of the forwaid programme and the creation 
of the Eastern Group' Supjdy Council. 

“The forward piogramme has made it possible to enter into contracts for six 
months at a time, and to get industry into continuous production. The Eastern 
Group Supply Council has beyond any question most markedly stimulated the 
war effort on the supply side in India and in the Dominions and other countries 
represented in the Easteni Group. ‘Ihe Eastern Group Conference gave the 
representatives of the various Governments concerned a clear idea of the industiial 
potential of their neighbours ; and I would like to take the opportunity to add 
that India has had a very full share of the orders that have so far been placed 
through the Council. The opening of a great new theatre of war in the Far East 
will provide a sharp test of the elasticity and soundness of our provision and 
supply orgauisations. 1 have every confidence that these will emerge with credit. 
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•‘I thiiik that you will wiBh me to f>ive you, as briefly as I can, a few 

outstanding]; facts which streak for themselves. The production of steel is being 

rapidly stepped up by the cflbrts, to which I should like to i»ay a warm tribute, 

of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Steel Corporation of Bengal. Before 
the middle of 1912, lu'oduction should touch a rate of l.pf) million tons per annum ; 
and that is not a final figure, for a substantial increase upon it may be looked 
for. I would like to say a word of praise and of thanks in this connection for the 
efforts of the Tata Iron and Steel Company (whose works I have jnst had the 
pleasure of visiting again) in producing special steels, notably armour plate and 
bullet-i)roof welding electrodes. 

PllODUOTION OF Arm AMEN rs 

“All the Ministiy of Supply Mission projects approved hy His Majesty^s 
Government are now well launched aiul work upon them is proceeding ns fast 
as ]) 088 ible. Civil annametjts production. whi<*h encountered initial clilliculties of 
some substance is now shaping well, and the production of empty shell is satisfac- 
tory. There arc difliculties still to he ovcicome in the production of certain 
munitions components. But the work done dining the last twelve months has 
not been wasted, and 1 am satistied that we may reasonably take an encouraging 
view of prospects. 

“India’s shipyards arc employed to capacity in the construction of mine- 
sweeping trawlers and other small naval craft, as well as in repairs to ships of 
the lino and merchant vessels. 

‘ ITogrcss has been made, I am glad to say, In stimulating and developing 
the Indian madiine tool industry, and simple machine tools are now being 

manufactured in India in fairly large (juan lilies. Engineering stores are being 
manufactured in very large quantities indeed, and, though there are still hold-ups 
owing to the uneven flow of material, the faliricating workshops are fully occupied. 
The demand for woollen textiles still absorbs India’s capacity to the full. 

Cotton textile demands are incicasing very rapidly, and the great cotton textile 

industry, whose capacity wo would all of us at one time have thought to be 

almost incxhansLible is now beginning to fed the stiain of the demands placed 
upon it both for direct war purposes and for various purposes arising out of war 
conditions. The Indian silk iTldnstiy will shortly assist in the war effort by 
])rovidiiig the mateiial icquiied for the extensive manufacture of man-carrying 
parachntts in India. Demands for limber have risen to an unprecedented level. 
The Government clothing factories arc now turning out over eight million garments 
a month. Leatlicr manufactures arc being organised on tlie same lines as 
clothing, and the value of the monthly output already exceeds Rs. 1.25 crores. 
The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been much increased, and 
BO far ns armoured vehicles aro conccined, India will be able to produce all the 
armour plate required for a c^'iisiderable programme. India will shortly l)e 
producing her own refined sulphur. And valuable progress has been made iu the 
production of vital chemicals, such as, bichromates, and of medical stores, 
including both drugs and equipment. 

“1911 saw Homething like a four-fold increase over the greater part of the 
supply field, and the demands of 1942 may be literally gigantic. You will be 
with me in feeling that the main consiUeration at }>re8ent is that India should 
prepare herself for the immense buidcn likely to fall upon her iu 1942 and the 
subsequent years. As I speak to yon to-day, we can claim already to have 
achieved great rcBults. For those results I am inofowndly giatcfnl, not only to 
my f;^upply Dcnartmenf, but to the willing co-operation of industry, which has 
been so generously given, and which is of such vital and csscnlial importance. I 
would ask that that co-operation should continue to be given with the same 
fullness as in tlic past, and if it is— and 1 need not say how entirely confident I 
am that it will be, even when under the stress of war difliculties may soraetimes 
seem nnsnimonn table — we need none of ns iiavo any doubt or fear lest India 
should fail to play her part to the full in this vital area of war effort. 

Skilled La dour 

“You referred, sir, to tlie growing demands of industry and commerce on 
account of the war })ioduction })iogiamme, and to the shortage of skilled labour 
which is making - itself felt. In that connection you sounded a note of caution 
that production not required for the direct prosecution of the war should not 
be closed down ; and you reminded us that, while the paramount need for 
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commerce and industry is to man, equiq, and maintain the most effective possible 
fighting force, they must not be entirely unmindful of their own preservation. I 
can at once assure you that it is no part of the policy of my Government to close 
down induBtiittl production merely because it is not required for the direct 
prosecution of the war. But inevitably, war work is in an- increasing degree 
causing demands on material and labour at the expense of the normal operations 
of certain industries. 

“As regards skilled labour my Government has done, and will continue to do, 
its utmost to train such Labour iii increasing numbers, to give special facilities 
for such training, and to ensure that available skilled labour is used to the best 
advantage. The labour position, save in regard to certain specially technical labour 
connected with engineering, is, happily easier in certain regards in India than in 
other countries. Though there has developed a shortage of highly skilled and 
skilled labour, it is doubtful whether there is yet a shortage of semi-skilled and 
there is no lack of unskilled. There is, howev(;r, a shortage, and a shortage keenly 
felt, of supervisory and administrative staff. This is true in particular of European 
managerial ainl supervisory staff owing to the scheme of compulsory military 
service which has been introduced, and to the eager response that* there has been 
to the call for men. I agree entirely that every action possible to foresee difficulties, 
and, couHistcntly with the winning of the war, to provide for them, and to watch 
the preservation, in your own words, of industry «and commerce, must be taken. 
I feel certain that the national service tn'onnals with their large majority of 
iion-offcial businessmen, will be concerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of 
industry and commerce and to see that the depletion of this staff is not carried 
too far. 

Post-war Economy 

“In your remarks, sir, you touched on the very remarkable growth of war- 
time industries in India and on the question of their post-war future, and you 
urged the need for all the lielp required If many of those industries are to survive 
economically in post-war conditions. 'I’liat iinporlant question has been constantly 
before rue and before my advisers ; and in the budget session of 1910 the Govern- 
ment of India formally seated that they were prepared, in the case of specific 
industries started in war conditions, to give assurances that such industries, after 
peace was restored, would be given some form of protection against competition 
from abroad. That assurance was inevitably confined to specific industries, since in 
each case the scope of the industry, its needs, and tlie part that it will play in tho 
general economy of the 'country, have to be considered. 'J'lierc are cases where an 
industry does not satisfy the conditions referred to as regards its position in peace 
conditions, and where its establishment is essential for war purposes. In those 
cases the Department of Supply makes the practice of encouraging production by 
a variety of ad hoc methods, certain of which will protect the industrialist from 
loss. In some cases the State has itself found the necessary capital under appropri- 
ate conditions, 

“Apart from this, the question of postwar economy, with special reference to 
industrial development, is engaging the close and constant attention of my Gov- 
ernment. Some time back it was announced that post-war reconstruction 
committees would be constituted to examine various aspects of post-war eco- 
nomy and to deal with problems likely to arise in post-war conditions. These 
reconstruction committees are in the course of being constituted and they will 
include a strong non-official element. One of them, the Consultative Committee 
of Economists, has already started work. I sincerely trust that Ihcsc Committees, 
and their deliberations will contribute materially to the solution of some of the 
problems to which you have referred. 

“In the circumstances of to-day the problem of civil defence assumes an 
importance greater than ever. I know what energy and zeal has been devoted in 
Calcutta to the handling of that problem, and to the development of passive air 
defence, an energy and zeal on wnich I warmly congratulate tho presidency, 
and which will carry its own reward. 1 am glad to think that the whole of this 
very vital issue is now being handled, in consultation with the provinces, by a single 
Civil Defence Department at the headquarters of my Government, and that, in 
dealing with it, I have the assistance, in Mr. Ragbavendra Rao, of an adviser who 
has himself had much practical experience at liome and who has had the advantage 
also of a very close contact with the Ministry of Home Security. 

“You have rightly stressed the important part which transportation plays in 
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modern warfare— and, I would add, in our whole economic life — and the importance 
of scoiirinp; the beat use of the available facilities. These unfortunately have never 
been fully adequate for the needs of the country, and the war is bound to involve 
an increasing strain on them. My Government has been encouraj'inj; the establish- 
ment of boards at the leading cities to co-ordinate transport over large areas, and 
1 recognise that as the war goes on, it may be necessary to impose further control 
than is operative at present. But compulsion always involves a certain sacrifice of 
elasticity and we are anxious to leave as much liberty to private enterprise as is 
compatible with the fullest war effort. 

Tkoblem of Inflation 

‘‘I listened with close attention to the observations which you, sir, made in 
your speech on the problem of iidlation. I welcome the prominence you gave to 
this subject, and, while you will not. I know, take me as endorsing all that you 
say in this regard, I would congratulate you on a lucid analysis of one of the most 
baining of present-day problems. I personally am satisfied, on the best advice 
available to me, that there is as yet no undue cause for alarm, and that the situation 
has so far proved reasonably amenable to control. But the bitter experience of so 
many countries of post-war Europe shows the havoc, the distress, the social injustice, 
which uncon trolliMl inflation is capable of causing ; and all who have at heart the 
interests of India and its people must do their utmost to prevent the vicious spiral 
from taking hold of this country. My Government have been, and are, giving the 
matter their constant and most anxious consideration. But the ramifications of the 
problem are com])lex, possible counter-measures are beset with administrative 
difficulties, and in our efforts to deal with it we need, and will, I assure you, most 
gratefully welcome, all the advice and all the active assistance which we can get 
from the commercial and the non-officiul world. 

do not propose to detain you with comments on the special factors which 
have contributed to the substantial price advances of ])ariicular commodities, or on 
the measures which have been taken, or are in contemplation, by my Government to 
ease the position in those cases. The encouragement and stimulus of increased 
production where feasible is the most obvious, the most effective, and the most 
generally acceptable course of action. But unfortunately its scope is in the present 
circumstances strictly limited, and other and more drastic action may often become 
necessary. You bavo emphasised its limitations, I need hardly say that my 
advisers are fully conscious of the fact that mere price fixing by itself can seldom 
provide a complete cure, while any attempt to check the rise of prices, whether of 
})riniary products or of manufactured articles, not infrequently arouses hostility and 
opposition on the part of the interest immediatey affected. And rationing of 
artiedes of common consumption, which is almost inevitable corollary to control of 
prices, presents in a vast country like India greater practical difiienlties than in 
countries smaller and more highly organised. But I can at once assure you that 
my Government are quite i^reparcd to resort to methods of direct price control ' 
where they are satisfied that such action can with advantage be taken, and they will 
not hesitate, where need be, to follow up this preliraary measure with such control 
over supply as may prove to bo necessary and practicable. 

“You spoke of the danger of inllation which may result from rising wages, 
and the increased jnirchasiiig power thereby created in the hands of a vast number 
of employees. You distinguished between the case in which higher wages are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of a higher price for the product, and the 
case in which the increased wage bill is met entirely out of the higher profits 
accruing to the employed. But you suggested that even in the latter case there 
must still be a considerable inilationary effect, a propositiou which I am not 
disposed to dispute. It is, I think, generally recognised that a higher standard of 
living, based upon a war-boom, has inherent elements of instability, and there is 
a limit to the extent to which rising wages and earnings result in a real improve- 
ment, owing to the development of shortages in the supply of consumable goods. 
T'his applies not only to luxuries, but also to certain necessaries, such for example 
as textiles. But it is, I think, possible to exaggerate the direct influence on the 
situation of the demands of labour, and it is important to realise that there are 
other, and perhaps more fundamental, factors at work as well. War-time taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers of profit-inflation, but 
this remedy can at best bo only partial. It needs to bo supplemented by the ave- 
nues for saving and investment provided by the Government of India’s defence 
loans, and, if workers are to obtain the full benefit of their higher money wages, 
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they should save as much as possible, and by doing so at once safeguard their 
own future position and help to prevent rises in the prices of consumers’ goods 
which can be of no advantge to them. 

“1 trust that you will bear with mo if I elaborate this last point a little, 
for I regard it as a matter of first importance to India’s war-time economy. 
With rupee expenditure on military and war supply activities standing, as it 
now does, in the region of 20 crores a month, with imports both from belligerent 
and from neutral countries subject to severe restrictions, there is a clear and 
imperative need for withdrawing as far as possible the surplus purchasing capacity 
so as to prevent the inflationary rise in prices which, as you rightly point ont, 
everybody dreads. It is here that my Government rely on, and, I am confident, 
will receive, the utmost assistance and co-operation from the non-oflicial world, 

“In all Provincial, Defence Loan Committees there is a large non-onicial 
element, while those in Bengal, Bombay and Madras are I believe entirely non- 
oflicial. I am deeply grateful to them for their admirable work. In particular I 
would like to congratulate Calcutta on the magnificent result — over 10 crores of 
rupees — of its recent National Defence and Savings Week. Such special efforts 
are of the greatest value, and I cannot too warmly commend their examples. 
Blit the situation demands persistent and unremitting effort. Of the 29 crores a 
month which I have just mentioned a substantial portion must pass directly into 
the hands of the urban industrial workers, and through them to a vast numher 
of other humble folk who live entirely outside the realm of income-tax, excess 
profits tax, and defence bonds. I would urge that all possible encouragement 
and assistance be given to them to conserve their savings by investment in defence 
savings certificates, the post office defence savings bank, or the savings stamp 
and savings card ; and I am sure that I can rely on you, gentlemen, and on all 
employers of labour, by your personal influence to help in a matter the import- 
ance of which in times such as these I cannot easily exaggerate. 

Constitutional Issue 

“When wo last met I spoke to you of the proposals in the constitutional 
field, which, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, I made on 
August 8, 19-10. I was at pains to analyse those proposals in detail. I tried to 
bring out their far-reaching character, their great potentialities, their real signi- 
ficance, both immediate and for the future. I repeated that they reaffirmed, 
as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British 
Parliament, the attainment by India of free and equal partnership in the British 
Common wealth. I emphasised the concern of His Majesty’s Government that 
full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in framing the future 
constitutional scheme, the far-reaching significance of their decision that respon- 
sibility for the framing of that future constitutional scheme should, subject to 
the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imposed upon her, be primarily for Indians thsmselves. I 
referred to the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to see set up, after the 
conclusion of the war, with the least possible delay, a body representative of the 
principal elemens in India’s national life, to devise tlie framework of that scheme. 
1 repeated that, pending the conclusion of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
were only too anxious to welcome and promote any sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about the 
form and procedure of this post-war body, and about the principles and basis 
of the constitution. I spoke of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to see 
that sutlicient degree of general agreement in this agreement in this country 
behind any constitutional changes which is so essential if there is to be 
harmonious working. I made an appeal to all parties to sink their differences 
in times such as these, when the fate of everything that we all of us hold most 
dear is in the balance, and to co-operate in the defence of those common ideals. 

“My appeal did not secure the response for which I had hoped, I determined 
however, to wait in the hope that the passing of time would make a diff’erence, 
for 1 wanted to give every possible chance to the major parties to come together 
on the basis of these proposals. I hoped, too, that the increasing pressure of the 
war, and its swift approach to India, would infiiience the decision. I was anxious, 
finally, as I always have been to secure, for the expansion of my Government and 
for the other arrangements which 1 had in view for associating opinion in India 
more closely with the conduct of the war, the support of the great political parties. 

“As you know, gentlemen, I was disappointed in those hopes. But though 

37 
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I was prevented from going ahead on the lines which I proposed in August of 
1910, I would repeat that the guarantees, the undertakingH, the pledges, the inten- 
tions, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, as explained in my statement, 
towards future eonstitulional development and the machinery by which it is to be 
brought about, ihe as valid to-day as when they were liist spoken. But, given the 
increasing pressure of the war, I could not, in justice to India itself, longer post- 
pone, because of the absence of support from the great political parties, the creation 
of additional departments in my Council, the reorganisaiion of the work of that 
body, and the taking of steps for the association of non-oilicial opinion with what 
was going on. 

Joint Responsibility in Executive Council 

“It was in those circumstances that, with the full approval of His Majesty^s 
Government, the reorganisation announced in last July took place. That reorga- 
nisation did not have any basis other than administrative convenience. But in 
making it, though I could not look for help from the ])olitical parties. I 

was anxious that I should get the best men I could, the most representative 
men, men of real standing and importance in this country. In that I can 

claim to have succeeded, j'hough the reasons for the expansion of the Governor- 

General’s Executive Council in the form which it finally took were those 

that I have explained, the process of expansion, the fact that as part of it 
there disappeared the European and the official majorities that had been the charac- 
teristic of that body for so many years, the transfer to non-oflicial gentlemen of 
the highest standing and reputation in this country of great departments of Htate, 
with joint responsibility for all the business that comes before the Governor-General 
in Council, was a step the significance of which is far greater than I sometimes think 
is realised. Its immediate importance is great. On a long-term view it is likely to 
prove to be even greater. 

“Lot me add that during the few months that my expanded Council and I 
have been working together, I have, if I may say so, been most deeply impressed 
by its approach to the problems of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by ifs strong sense of corporate unity, by the independence of view of 
its members, and by the happiness of the atmosphere that has throughout chara- 
cterised our confidential discussions. And wo have had many major issues to con- 
sider during the time that wo have been together. The Council in its present form 
is a body of great authority and great distinction. It represents wide experience, 
political and adminiatrativo. On it are members of different communities, from 
different parts of India, service and non-service, European and Indian. I would 
like to express to this important audience my own judgment of its entire compe- 
tence in the administrative field, and my own appreciation of the value of the 
assistance which it has been able to give me on wider politi<*al issues. It is a strong, 
effective, and distinguished body ; and India may be well content that in the direc- 
tion of affairs she is so well served to-day. 

National Defence Council 

“The second limb of the new arrangements which were announced in July 
was the establishment of the National Defence CouncM, and 1 would like to pay 
a tribute to the patriotism and public spirit of those gentlemen who have accepted 
my invitation to join that body. As you know my intention was (and is) that 
Prime Ministers of provinces shall be ex-oflicio members. In these last few days 
we have welcomed to it the Maharaja of Parinkimedi, \>lio on the happy occasion 
of the restoration of normal parliamentary government in Orissa, which we all 
of us BO much welcome, has become the Prime Minister of that province ; while 
ywith the formation of a new Ministry in Bengal, the Chief Minister of Bengal 
becomes a member of the Council. The establishment of the Council is a most 
important landmark. I think that those of you, gentlemen, present here to-day 
who are members of it will support me when 1 say that his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief and his military, naval and air advisers, have been at pains 
to give the utmost information in their power, information, too, of a most secret 
character to the Defence Council ; and that it has been my anxiety in other fields 
equally to put its members in the fullest possession possible of what we are doing, 
of our difliculties, and of the directions in which we would welcome their help. 
The value of its discussions has been very great, and that not only because of 
the many constructive and helpful suggestions made by the Council. Those 
discussions have enabled us to make the Rulers of the Indian States, and the 
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representatives of non-official opinion throughout the provinces of British India, 
fully aware of the facts of the situation ; and they have brought about a liaison 
between myself, my Government, Indian States, and the provinces of British India, 
the value of which I cannot overstate, 

“But, while the two steps which I haye just mentioned are of great significance 
and of great hope for the future, our main problem still remains unsolved. 

Position in Provinces 

“While in five provinces the constitution is functioning normally with the 
assistance of the legislature, in six others its normal operation remains suspended, 
There could bo no better advertisement of the practicability and the advantage 
of normal i^arliamentary government than the success with which it has been 
worked in great provinces such as Bengal and the Punjab, and in areas presenting 
problems so different as do Bengal and the Punjab, Assam and Bind. And it 
remains to me a bitter di8a}>pointment that those in other provinces who had 
asked for and had accepted the burden of government should have thrown it down 
so light-heartedly, at a moment of such crisis in the fortunes of the world and 
of India, and with so little consideration of what was involved. That decision 
has provoked many regrets. I am well aware, I can but hope that we may 
yet see the day when, in the provinces which are still without a ministerial 
government, we shall see in power Governments set on the winning of the war 
and ready to use the immense power and opportunities at their disposal. 

“And if the provincial position is as I have described it, tiere still leraaiua 
unbridged the gulf between the parties as regards the future Government of India. 
That that problem remains unsolved is due to no lack of goodwill, no lack of 
earnest effort on the part of His Majesty’s Government, the Hecretaiy of State 
and myself. We have left nothing undone to bring the parties together, to try 
to provide the materials for an amicable agreement between them, to try to 
smooth India’s path for the realisation oI her goal. At the critical point which 
matters have now reached in the international situation I would ask again whether 
it is not possible for the divisions that unhappily exist to bo bridged ; and for 
India, which has made, and is making, so immense a contribution to the war, 
which stands for so much in the history of the world, to go forward as one in 
support of ideals in which we know that she believes, and for which there is such 
overwhelming and general support throughout the country. And it is my earnest 
prayer that the common detestation of the wickedness against which we are 
fighting to-day may reflect itself in that agreement in the internal political field 
which it has always been our hope and desire to see achieved. 

Federal Scheme 

“Let it not be forgotten that when this war broke out, Indian Provincial 
Autonomy had begun to move, had indeed made a most important step along 
the road, to that equality of status with the Dominions which it has been our 
object to achieve. That the more complete fulfilment of that process by the 
establishment of Federation should not have been realised by the date of the 
outbreak of the war has always been a profound grief to me. Had we been 
able, before the outbreak of the war, to have brought Federation into being, 
BO many of the problems that confront ns now would have been solved. No 
better constitutional basis could have been found on which to develop the efforts 
of British India and the India States in a partnership which would, I believe, 
have been as fruitful of unity and concord in the years to come as of military 
advantage in the issue that immediately confronts us. Underlying the Federal 
scheme there was a majestic conception— the work of the best brains of India 
and Great Britain — elaboiated with the utmost care, designed to bring this great 
country to a const ilutional positioii equal in status and character to that of the 
Dominions. None of us overlooked the dilliculiicH. They have always been great. 
They have always been obvious. They should not be insurmountable. But 1 will 
not be misundcistood when I say that they are in no small measure domestic, 
and that a closer collaboration between parties, communities and interests in this 
country would go far to pave the way for the final work of the post-war period 
even if, during the war, the obstacles to handling in detail all aspects of the 
vast and complex problem of constitutional development may be insuperable. 

“We stand to-day at a crucial moment in the history of mankind. Through- 
out the world mighty forces are engaged in a titanic struggle the outcome of 
which will affect the destinies of the human race for centuries, lii the Far East 
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tlic clouds that we have watched gathering for so long have burst in a storm 
that brings the menace of war even more closely to this land. India is no mere 
spectator of these tremendous events. They affect her vitally and she is playing 
an outstanding part in them. Let us, in such circumstances, forget our domestic 
ditlcrcnces and work together as a whole for that common object, the attainment 
of which is so vitally necessary to India, and so anxiously desired by all her people”* 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
Depreciation on Buildings 

“This Association again urges upon the Government of India the need for and 
early amendment of Section 10 (2) (VII) of the Indian Income-Tax Act so that 
wdicn losses arc incurred through the sale of a building or furniture or through 
these becoming obsolete, such losses will bo allowed as a deduction from 
income.” 

Commercial Litigation in Punjab 

“This Association begs to invite the attention of the Government of India to 
the present unsatisfactory position in regard to commercial litigation in the 
Punjab.” 

Amendment to Sec. 10 (4) of Income Tax Act 

“Being convinced that all taxes and royalties, however calculated, payable to the 
Provincial Governments or local authorities, are in fact expended wholly for the 
pur]) 08 c of the business,’ this Association reiterates the view that these should be 
allowed as a business expense and therefore «again urges for the consideration of the 
Government of India that Bection 10 (4) of the Indian Income-Tax Act should be 
amended accordingly .” 

Compulsory Insurance of Immovable Property 

“This Association urges on the Government of India the desirability, under 
existing conditions, of the formidation for consideration of a Government scheme 
for the comjndBory insurance of immovable property, including buildings and fixed 
plant and machinery.” 

Compensation for Injury by Army Drivers 

“This Association urges upon the Government of India the necessity for 
introducing adc(iuatc measures to enable the public to recover compensation from 
the military authorities when accidents are caused by the negligent or improper 
driving of military drivers in the course of their duty.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

“This Association urges the Government of India to take early steps suitably 
to amend the proviso to Bection 12 (d) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, to permit of the deduction of any amount i)aid as compensation to a 
workman ])rior to his death from the amount of compensation payable to 
his dependants in rcsi)cct of his death and also to provide that any payment of 
conii)ensation made to an injured workman prior to any final settlement may bo 
taken into account and ofiset against the amount of compensation payable to him 
when his claim is finally settleil as, under a recent High Court decision, it has 
been held that such deductions arc not permissible under the ^ct as now worded.” 

Third Party Insurance of Motor Vehicles 

“This Association urges upon the Government of India the advisability of 
l^ostponing until after the war the introduction of compulsory third party 
insurance of motor vehicles in India, having regard to the work and expense to 
the authorities, the general public and particularly the business community, which 
the bringing into force of Chapter VII of the Motor Vehicles Act will entail.” 

Coal Transportation 

‘“Hiis Association strongly supports the representations of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce to the Railway Board in October last, that in view of the very 
unsatisfmdovy 8ui)plics of wagons to collieries throughout this year for loading 
on public account, eficct should be given without further delay to the scheme 
prepared i>y the Railway Board in October 1939, for the appointment of a Coal 
Trans])ortation Ollicer, and the setting up of a Coal Transport Advisory Committee 
in place of the existing Coal Wagon Supply Commitce. 



The Scindia Steam Navigation Company 

22nd. General Meeting — Bombay — let. December 1941 

The Chairman's Speech 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by tlie Chairman, Mr. 
Walchand Hirachand, at the 22nd. Ordinary General Meeting of the Company held 
on Monday, the Ist. December, 1941, at the Kegistcred OHice of the Company, 
“Scindia House, Ballard Estate, Bombay : — 

Gentlemen, 

The accounts and the Director’s Deport have been in yoiir hands now for 
some days and I have no doubt that it is your desire tliat they should, as usual, be 
taken as read. 

In response to the request made by some of the shareholders last year, details 
of such accounts as Marine Insurnce Fund, Depreciation Account, Provision for 
Taxation, etc., have been given in the Balance Sheet. They are self-explanatory and 
I shall not, therefore, enlarge upon them. 

The main features oi the working of the Company, during the year under 
review, have already been outlined in the Directors’ Report. They arc the policy of 
the Government of requisitioning the shij^s Of the Company and the consequent 
inability of the Comjmny to maintain its position in the various trades which the 
Company serves, and the rising cost of operations and the partial mitigation of its 
adverse effect, by a fair adjustment in the rates of freight. As the question 
regarding the rate of hire for the requisitioned ships is not settled and as the 

Government have not yet decided as to whose liability it would be for certain 

important items of expenditure incurred in connection with the working of the 
reciuisitioncd ships, it is dillicult to say what its effect would be on the working of 
the Company. Whatever that final decision may be, it is essential that we should 
judge the present position in its correct perspective. 

Allowance for Depreciation 

I referred at length, in my speech last year, to the question of depreciation, 
and stated clearly, as to what was being done in this connection for British 

shipping by the Government of the United Kingdom. I also pointed out to you 

how essential it was that the rate of depreciation on Indian ships should be 
increased by the same percentage by which it was increased in the United Kingdom, 
and informed you that we would make a representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in that connection. I am glad to tell you that the Central Board have 
met us to some extent. They have agreed to allow depreciation at 6 per cent 
during the period of the war and have brought the procedure for i.he calculation of 
depreciation or second-hand ships in line with that adopted in England. This has 
necessitated the provision of a larger amount for depreciation during the current 
year. 

There is, how'cver, one supreme consideration which should not be lost sight 
of, so far as this important matter is concerned. It will be agreed that unless a 
Company provides such an amount for depreciation every year as will enable it to 
buila up a fund which may enable the ComT)any to replace a steamer at the end 
of the normal period of life, the amount shown in the Balance Sheet cannot be 
considered as a real profit of the working of that Company. It is needless for me 
to add that if the Depreciation Fund is not equal to the amount required for 
replacing the steamer, at the end of this normal period of life, the Company will 
have to call in for fresh Capital, if it wants to remain in the trade and maintain 
the usual number of steamers, which it may then be employing in that trade. 
Judging the working of the Company from this most important stand point, it will 
be realised that we have not been able to provide such an amount for depreciation 
as is absolutely essential. Shipping magnates in the United Kingdom have most 
strongly emphasised the need for providing depreciation on the replacement value of 
ships. This replacement value has gone up tremendously high and it is but the 
patn of prudence and sound business that such provision should be made by every 
Company. 
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IIeavy Tax Borden on Industries 

Tho BeriouB burden, which the taxation policy of the Government has, however, 
imposed upon industries in this country, makes it almost impossible for many of 
us to provide depreciation on the replacement value of our assests. Do those who 
form the Government of the country, realise, when they advise us, that we should 
not “fritter away our resources*’, how severely they fetter ability and our power to 
bill id up such resources ? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I can understand the necessity of indus- 
tries having to bear a reasonable burden to meet the needs of the war. But I 
cannot help statinp; that while crushing burdens have been imposed to meet the 
requirements of the war, suniciont thought has not been given for allowing such 
industries as shipping, to maintain and acquire such financial strength as is necess- 
ary for their healthy growtli and development. You all know vei'X well that 
nearly 80 per cent of tho profits, which are not necessarily due to the conditions of 
the war, are taken away by the Government. The basis laid down for fixing 
these extra profits is open to serious objections. A fair amount of return on capital 
invested in the industry, particularly in shipping industry, which is liable to cycli- 
cal periods of depression, should be granted before determining the excess 
profits which that industry might be making. We have made barely a little over 
4 per cent during the standaid years of depression. Will it be fair to consider 
anything more than 4 tier cent that we may have made now, as extra profits on 
which the Htate should throw its covetous eyes ? Tt is extremely unfortunate that 
while the Government themselves have recognised as legitimate the return of 8 to 
10 per cent on fresh capital that may be brought into the industry, they are not 
prepared to grant that percentage to the industry for determining the standard 
profits for that industry, ^'ho result of this financial injustice to the established 
industiies of the country will be to compel us, according to our estimate, to hand 
over to the Government, nearly Hs. 44 lakhs by way of taxation, from the balance 
that may bo available, without enabling the Company to provide for adequate de- 
preciation, which would have al)sorl)cd a further sum of Ks. 25 lakhs. In other 
words, it is not the piofits tliat are taxed, because if proper depreciation was 
allowed, it would be obvious that the so-called extra profits even in excess of 4 per 
cent would have gone down by Rs, 25 lakhs, on which no taxation could be levied. 
The policy of the Government, as outlined above, is to determine extra profits liable 
to taxation without allowing the industry to provide adequately for depreciation and 
without granting it a fair return on its capital. It is a matter, therefore, of serious 
concern to every industry, particularly the industry of shipping, ns not only will 
this policy impair its financial strength, but it will also put it in the embarrassing 
position of finding new capital to enable it to replace its assets. Will those in seat 
of authority at Delhi, who advise us “not to flitter away our resources”, search 
their heart and admit tho truth, that it is they, and not we, who are ‘‘frittering 
away the resources” which are so essential for the existence and healthy growth 
of tho industries in this country. We can honestly say, that so far ns the 
shipping industry is concerned, not only do we not fritter away our resources 
hut we are, on the contrary, deprived of the resources which, looking to the 
peculiar position of tlie shipping industry in the country, ought to have been 
allowed to remain with us. It is, therefore, ray earnest request that you should 
consider the working results of the Company in the light of these observa- 
tions and 1 have no doubt you will then come to the conclusion, that the real 
profits arc far less than what appear as profits, on paper. 

An Unwarranted Charge 

A question was recently put in tho Central Legislature inquiring whether any 
shipping company had diverted its tonnage into more remunerative trade of coal 
anil salt, in preference to the trade in an essential foodstuff such ns rice. The 
Government spokesman informed the House that “Government have no definite 
information in the matter but from available figures it a]>pear8 that the Scindias 
carried more coal and salt during the war period than before, while the British 
India carried more salt during this period.” In ref)ly to a further question whether 
the Government propose to take steps to force the companies to give preference to 
the carriage of fooustufls, the Government stated that they did not see any necessity 
at present to take any such steps. As very wrong conclusions have been drawn 
ana unwarranted insinuations have been made in certain quarters against this Com- 
pany, as a result of these questions and answers in the Assembly, I should like to 
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place a few facts before you, which would convince every impartial observer, that 
this Company has been doinj^ its beat to meet the needs of the trade, and is 
utilising its tonnage not only for the carriage of coal and salt which are also 
considered essential commodities in these days even by the Government of India. 

Discrimination in Coastal Trade 

I must draw your attention hero to a difiiculty which is peculiar to the work- 
ing of this Company only. While the British shipping companies get all the tonn- 
age that they may require to maintain their quotas in the coastal trade, from the 
Ministry of ^^hipping, which is now called the Ministry of War Transport, this 
Company has not been fortunate in getting a single ship either from the Govern- 
of India or from the Ministry of War Transport, to maintain its position in that 
trade. The limited tonnage which thus remains at the disposal of this Company, 
naturally restricts its ability to serve the different trades in the manner and to the 
extent it would like to serve. But this is not all. 'J'here was another serious handi- 
cap idaced in its path during the year under report. Four of its important ships 
were taken away from it by the Government of India, during the most busy part 
of the season, from February to May when rice moves most briskly from Burma to 
India, and were handed over to the British Ministry of War Transport for the 
carriage of coal. Is it necessary for me to add how this one circumstance alone 
limited the quantity of rice which the Company could have otherwise carried from 
Burma to India and Ceylon ? I wish that when the Government gave the figures of 
the undercan iage of rice by this Company, they would as well have given all this 
irapoitant information to the House, to enable it to understand why this Company 
could not carry rice from Burma according to its quota of that trade. 

I'hose who accuse this Company of having given preference to the carriage of 
coal and salt at the cost of the carriage of rice, should remember what I have said 
above and also not forget, that even the British India, as observed by the Govern- 
ment, cairied more salt than before, during the period in question. Moreover, 
L'oal and salt are not non-essential commodities. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment themselves recently asked the companies wliether any ship could be made 
available for transporting coal from Calcutia to Bombay and Karachi as there was 
shortage of railway waggons. Apart from the fact that the Company has very 
limited tonnage at its disposal owing to the requisitioning policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Government would not liave made this inquiry if they had thought 
that the Company was berthing comparatively more tonnage for the carriage 
of coal. 

Haulage of Salt 

It is also necessary to add that the Shipping companies must meet the needs 
of the salt industry. I need not*, remind" you that negotiations were carried on 
by the salt industry with the Railways for the carriage of salt all the way by 
rail from the centres of production to Calcutta. These negotiations did not lead 
to the actual carriage,^f salt by rail in any appreciable quantity. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the shipping lines to carry this essential commodity and make 
suitable arrangement for the tonnage for that purpose. Those who accuse us of 
diverting our tonnage in lucrative trades would be surprised to know that the 
excess of coal and salt carried by the Company this year over what it carried in 
the pre-war year represents only about 3 per cent of its total liftings on the coast. 

The Company may have, under normal circumstances, sent its ships in 
ballast to Burma ports for the loading of rice. We are, however, passing through 
abnormal times when the Government are anxious that the utmost use should 
be made of the tonnage available. Whenever the ships, therefore, were in position 
at Calcutta or at , Karachi, they were loaded with coal and salt ; and it would 
have been a criminal waste of available tonnage in these days, if ships were 
returned in ballast to other ports under circumstances narrated above. 

Why Freight Rates Were Raised 

As regards the increase in the rates of freight on coal and salt, I must 
point out to you that these rates were, for various reasons, admittedly on an 
uneconomic level in the past. On the one hand, the tramp ships carried coal 
and salt on the coast at uneconomic rates. They could afford to do so, as 
such carriage assisted them to minimise the loss which they would have otherwise 
incurred by ballast runs. On the other hand, the policy of the railways has 
always been to divert such cargo as it was possible for them to do, from the sea 
to the rail route, by charging minimum rates of freight, irrespective of economic 
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consideratioiiB. It was impossible for the Conference Lines, under these conditions, 
to secure economic rates for coal and salt, and they had, therefore, to treat 
these commodities as non-quota cargoes. It would, therefore, be quite unjust to 
compare the rate of freight for the carriage of rice where neither the tramps nor 
the railways could (iompcte, with those for the carriage of coal and salt where 
they did compete. To emphasise the rise of 500 per cent in the rates of these 
commodities on its pre-war level, as against the rise of a 100 per cent in rice is 
to present the picture as regards the economy in the rates of freight on the 
coast, in false colours. I hoped that the Government of India would draw the 
picture in its true colours and tell the House that rates of freight on coal and 
salt were at present regulated according to the economic rates fixed by the 
Ministry of War Transport for British and neutral ships. The rates of freight 
on quota cargoes have, however, for obvious reasons not been allowed to be raised 
to their economic level. This statement of mine receives further support from 
the following observations made in a letter written by the Agents in India of 
a big foreign line, in August last, to the Conference Lines. They remarked ; 

“Our Principals both in New York and Batavia have again drawn our attention 
to the abnormally low rates which are in force at present and in our Principals’ 
opinion the cariage of cargo at the coastal conference rates is unremunerative.” 

You will agree with me that the proper course, under the circumstances 
narrated by mo, is not to criticise the Indian Company who made the best 

use of its tonnage in the carriage of these essential commodities, but to make 
representations, if necessary, to the interests concerned to rectify any inequalities 
that may be found in the rates of freight on these commodities. 

The SiitPBUiLniNG Yard 

^0 far as the Shipbuilding Yard is concerned, there has been some progress 
since the Directors’ Report was written. I had further talks with the authorities 
at Simla and wc arc negotiating for acquiring steel from the United States of 
America which will be reauired for our ships. We have not yet received any 
definite indications as to when we shall get it or whether we shall get it or 
not. While I am living in hope and doing my best to see that we are able 

to commence building ships in our Shipyard next year, I cannot help stating 

that it is a mystery as to why when the Governments of such parts of the 

Empire as Canada and Australia have been pushing on with their programme 
of Shipbuilding required both for the navy of supply and the navy of defence, 
the Government of India do not feel inclined to move with the same energy, 
promptitude and determination, for making their own essential contribution in 
this respect, by building or allowing ships to be built in this country. 

The Government of India have, inspito of their continuous requests, as 
observed by your Directors, not taken any final decision in regard to the 
questions of hire, compensation, etc., in connection with the requisitioned ships 
and they have also done nothing, as pointed out by my colleagues, for the 
revision of the Tripartite Agreement. I do not, therefore, wish to comment 

further on those subjects, I cannot, however, help observing that Indian shipping 
does not merit such unsympathetic treatment. 

Rice Export Trade and Burma Control Scheme 

While it is some satisfaction that Government have responded to the universal 
condemnation in this country of the Indo Burma Immigration Agreement and have 
created the hope that they would secure thorough revision of that Agreement in 
the light of public criticism, the situation that has been created by the rice export 
control scheme of the Burma Government, has been causing us serious anxiety. 
The carriage of rice from Burma to India and Ceylon is the most important 
activity of the Company, The Indian exporting houses have, after prolonged 

discussions with the Government of Burma and the Controller, come to the 
conclusion that it is impracticable for them to carry on their business even with a 
reasonable margin of freedom under the control. It is, therefore, a matter of 
serious concern to my colleagues and myself as to how this inability of the 

shippers to export rice from Burma in the coming year, will affect our position in 

that trade. It is the cordial relations between these exporting houses and ourselves 
that have enabled us to build up and retain our position in this 
trade. If. however, the conditions of control were to make it impossible 
for these exporting houses to do their business under such a control, 
and if forces are organised to eliminate them from that trade in the 
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near future, it is but natural that we should begin to consider seriously as to how 
all that is going to affect us, as a shipping organistition in that trade. While we 
can have nothing but the fullest sympathy with any measures which the Govern- 
ment of Burma might take to protect the interests of the Barman cultivator, you 
will agree with us that we cannot afford to lose the sympathy and support of those 
who have enabled us to maintain our position in this trade. TIic matter is, 
therefore, receiving our serious consideration. While we, as carriers, are anxious 
to see that rice required and needed by India should be brought to this country, 
we are equally keen to see that we do not become, even unintentionally, the 
instruments of coercion on those, who have been supporting us all these years, and 
who have stood by us when outside steamers attempted to take away our trade 
from ns, to be compelled to do their business even if tliey find it impracticable 
to do so and even if it involves them in serious losses. I can assure you that your 
Directors have been watching the developments that are taking place in this 
connection with constant vigilance and they yet cherish the hope that statcsmanshii) 
in India and in Burma will be able to evolve such a solution as will safeguard the 
interests of all concerned. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twentyfifth Session — Bombay — Slsl. December 1941 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the twenty-fifth session of the Indian Economic Conference held 
at Bombay on the 3lst. December 1941, Mr. /. P. Niyogi, University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta, stressed the need for an intensive study of analytical economics 
at the post-graduate stage in Indian Universities. lie said it was not the storing 
of information that was valuable in the study of economics but the training of 
the mind. Emphasising the value of co-operation between "academic economists 
and industrialists and financiers he suggested the establishment of provincial 
institutes of economic research. 

Mr. J. P, Niyogi, at the outset, paid a tribute to Mahadev Govind Ranade 
whose ‘‘publication of his ‘Essay on Indian Political Economy' was indeed n 
landmark in the history of the development of Indian economic thought’'. 

‘The history of the development of Economic Studies in Indian Universities', 
Mr. Niyogi continuing said, ‘is a record of a three-cornered fight between different 
and to some extent antagonistic views. There is first of all the traditional idea of 
imparting useful information which should form part of the liberal education of a 
citizen taking an intelligent interest in public affairs. Closely allied to this there 
is the vocational idea of giving instruction in subjects which are likely to contribute 
to success in the careers that young students may adopt. Lurking surreptitiously 
behind the whole curriculunf, but at the same time dominating it, there is present 
what I may call the prize-winning idea of enabling students to capture the rare 
prizes of enlistment in some of the All-India Public Services. I regard the last 
tendency as one of the most injurious influences dominating academic minds. 
University Boards and Faculties not unnaturally show a partiality to curricula 
which enable their students to capture the limited openings available. With that 
end in view an attempt is made to find a place in the course for a little of every- 
thing. We thus witness the unedifying spectacle of framing our courses of study 
for other than strictly academic ends. The situation in India is thus exactly a 
reverse of that obtaining in Great Britain. There it is the Civil Service Comnns- 
fiioners who adjiist their courses for tho different examinations to keep them in line 
with changing University studies." 

38 
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The Speaker ur^^ed that it would be good for Indian Universities to include 
in their post-graduate courses of study a far larger proportion than that existing 
to-day of subjects that required sustained intellectiial effort. He pleaded for a 

discriminating emphasis on the need for an intensive study of analytical economics 
at the post-graduate stage. “It should be the object of a well-planned University 
course to study the wide sweep of generality and the stage of generalisation is 

the stage of shedding details in favour of the active application of principles, 

the details retreating into subconscious habits. To us i<i India the supreme need 

for a more intensive study of the analytical branch of Economics arises from the 

eminently practical reason that it will lie with the Indian economists to an increasing 
extent in the future to influence the policy and the programme of their governments.” 

Statistical Data 

While thus emphasising the importance of analytical and qualitative thinking 
as an aid to practical policy, he added, “A knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of quantitative research is essential to a scientific study of Economics”. 

Stating that there was a good deal of force in the contention “that there is a 

great imucity of statistical material in India, and that economists, politicians 
and administrators are often handicapped in their work duo to such 

paucity”, he said : “We have as yet no definite information as to the income of 
the ryot, his family budget and cost of living, survey of cottage industries or 

medium-size industries for the country as a whole, a census of production, the 
index of cost of living for areas other than urban, and the burden of taxation 
on different income groups. Quantitative analysis, ivi these various fields, must 
necessarily wait upon the gathering of relevant data. In India one has to look 
around to bo convinced that there is a largo mass of accumulating statistical 
l)ublication8 which are in the main the by-products of different administrative 
and economic activities of Central and Provincial Governments and local bodies. 
A rich harvest of useful knowledge awaits the toiler who will address himself 
patiently to the task of analysing this material as yet unexplored.” 

Analytical and statistical studios, the speaker said, could only yield maximum 
results, if contact was established between academic economists and indus- 
trialists, bankers and financiers having knowledge of practical affairs. Too often 
these two classes of workers move in different worlds, and there is an absence 
of that co-operation, discussion and friendly contact, which is essential in the 
larger interest of the community as a whole. The establishment of the School 
of Rusiness Administration as a part of the London School of Economics by 
businessman who provided the necessary financial support, and of the Oxford School 
of Business Research by Lord Nuflield were striking instances of the realisation 
of the idea of such co-operation between business and academic Economics. 

This contact was likely to prove advantageous to both parties. In the 
abseico of such co-operation, “harnessed to the cause of national welfare conflicts 
are likely to develop, particularly when the views of the academic economists 
are against the pecuniary and business interest of the class of merchants and 
manufacturers who may be dominant for the time being.” Asking India to 
profit from the experience of the U. K. and the U. S. A., he earnestly appealed 
to businessmen to give a heloing hand to the economist, by affording “facilities 
to the teachers and scholars for the first-hand study of specific economic problems, 
supply of data not always available in ollicial publications, opportunities for 
discussion of problems of national policy, particularly of measures on which 
Indian public opinion is divided.” 

Provincial Institutes of Economic Research 

Suggesting that each of the major province in British India should take upon 
itself the task of establishing a Provincial Institute of Economic Research, he 
said : “It should be a fact finding Institute which should take up for, investigation 
under expert guidance aided by a team of whole-time workers questions of national 
and provincial importance. Such an Institute should be free from official control 
and be in a position to issue reports as free from bias — political or economic— as 
are the reports of scientific bodies. The Institute should be liberally endowed 
and receive aid from public funds and be under the control of a governing body 
composed of businessmen, academic economists and important elements in the 
public life of the country.” He visualised such a body issuing reports and 
monographs as authoritative and impersonal as were the documents issued from 
Chatham House. The various ad hoc Committees set up by the provincial 
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government for reporting upon different aspects of economic life, rural debt, 
money lending, fixing minimum prices, etc., would have found the services of 
these Provincial Institutes helpful. The task of setting up an independent body 
along these lines was beset with difficulties ; but it was well worth attempting. 

“We live in an age in which the basic institutions of the capitalistic society 
which seemed solid and enduring, are being steadily and relentlessly modified 
because of public control,^’ Mr. ^iiyogi concluded. '‘A dispassionate study of the 
forces at work is the sincercst form of the recognition of the important truth that 
economic events are largely influenced by arguments and intellectual ideas. The 
need for a broad vision and clear outlook was never so imperative as at the 
present moment.’’ 


The Political Science Conference 

Fourth Session — Bombay — Slst. December 1941 

Presidential Address 

“There is no alternative to the federation of all nations except endless 
war”, declared Dr. V, S, Ram, Professor of Political Science, Lucknow university, 
presiding over the fourth annual Oonfcience of the India Political Science 
Association held at Bombay on the Slst. December 1941. Dr. V. Bhiva Ram said : 

Science which has harnessed nature to man’s peaceful progress has now 
harnessed it to his destruction. War has assumed a totalitarian character. Only 
by organisation to develop and uphold the law of nations can civilisation stand 
up against the ever advancing machinery of modern scientific warfare. Th^e 
sovereignty of the nation-state is no longer adequate. The alternatives are world 
empire achieved by conquest, or some form of association, such as world 
federation, achieved by consent. s 

Security, whether economic or political, rcsulls from confidence in the 
stability and continuity of the whole by the all or nearly of all its parts. In the 
present interdependent world security, both for individuals and nations, depends 
on confidence in the stability and continuity of the world order as a whole. All 
the lessons of human experience, especially of the League of Nations, point 
towards the necessity of an international organisation, which would reserve to 
itself the monopoly of the use of force, and forbid any nation the right to use 
force for its own purposes. 'Jlicre is no alternative to the federation of all nations 
except endless war. No substitute for the Federation of the World can organise 
the international community on the basis of freedom and i^erniancnt peace. No 
nation should be excluded tiom mcmbeisbip in the Federation of the World, 
that is willing to suppress its military, naval and air forces, letaining only a 
constabulory sufficient to })olice its territory and to maintain order within its 
own jurisdiction, provided that the eligible voters of that nation are permitted the 
free expression of their opinions at the polls. 

Wklcome Address 

Mr. R. P. Masani, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address to both the conferences, said ; “Jn these hectic days, when the whole 
world is shaken to its foundations, our country is face to face with economic and 
political problems of far greater magnitude and importance than those confronted 
oefore. At such a juncture the discussions of experts of your standing will surely 
provide material ideas and concrete proposals helpful to the statesman and the 
administrator in the adjustment of these problems. 



Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 

Govt. Communique — New Delhi — 21st. July 1941 

The expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the constitution of 
a National Defence Council were announced in a communique issued from New 
Delhi on the 2l8t. July 1941. 

“As a result of the increased pressure of work in connection with the war,” 
says the communique, “it has been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of 
tlie (lOvernor-General of India in order to permit the separation of tlie portfolios 
of Law and Supply and Commerce and Labour ; the division of the present port- 
folio of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health 
and l^ands and Indians Overseas ; and the creation of the portfolios of Information 
and of Civil Defence. 

His Majesty the Kin^^ has approved the following appointments to the five 
new seats on the Council : 

Member for Hup])ly — Sir Hormusji P, Mody, k.b.e, m.l.a. (Central). 

Member for Information — The Rt. Hon. Bir Akbar Hydari^ p.c. 

Member for Civil Defence — Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao, 

Member of Labour — Malik Sir Firoz Khan Voon, K.c.r.E. 

Member for Indians Overseas — Mr. M, 8, Aney^ m.l.a. (Central). 

For the vacancies which will occur when Hir Muhaimnad ZafruLla Khan 
and Bir (Rrija Sankar Bajpai take up the posts to which they have recently been 
appointed, His Majesty has ar>provcd the appointment of : — 

Member for Law — Bir Sultan Ahmed, 

Member of Education, Health and Lands — Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker ^ M.L.A, 
Membors of the present Viceroy's Council, who will continue to be ipembers 
of the now Council are : — 

II. E the Commaiider-in-Chief, Bir Reginald Maxwell, Bir Andrew Clow, Bir 
Jeremy Raismaa and Bir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

The National Defence Council 

In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s Government to associate Indian 
non-ollicial opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution of the war, approval, 
oil the recoin ineiidation of the Viceroy, has also been given to the establishment 
of a National Defence Council, the first meeting of which will take place next 
month. 

'J'he Council, the strength of which will be about 30 members, will include 
representatives of Indian Btates as well as of Rrovinces and of other elements in 
the national life of British India in its relation to the war effort. The following 
will be the members from British India : 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, m.l.a. 

The lion. Maulavi Saiyid Bir Muhammad Saadulla, m.l.a,, Chief Minister of 
Assam. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Ftizlul Huq, m.l.a.. Chief Minister of Bengal, 

Bir Muhammad Ahmad Baid Khaii, Nawab of Chhatari, k.c.s.l, k.c.j.e., m.b.e. 
Kumararajali Bir Muthiali Chettiyar of Chettiuad, m,i..a, 

'Lhc hou. Maliarajadhiraja of Darbhaiiga, k.c.i.e, 

Mr. Ramrao Madhavrao Deshmukh, m.l.a. 
liicut.-CoI. Bir Henry Gidiicy, m.l.a. 

Bir Covvasjco Jehangir, Bart., k.c.i.e., O.b.e., m.l.a. 

Raja Bahadur of Kallikote, M.L.A. 

The hon. Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, m.l.a. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a. 

Mr. G. B. Morton, o b.b. 

Mr. Biren Mukherjee. 

lAeutenant Bardar Naiinihal Bingh Man, M.B E., m.l.a. 

Begum Bhah Nawab, m.l.a. 

'I’he hon. Khan Bahadur Major Birdar Bir Bikandar Hyat Khan, e.b.e., m.l.a., 
rreinier of the I'unjab. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 
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Professor E. Ahmad Shah, 

The hoH. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Muhammad Umar Soomro, o.b.e., m.l.a., 
Chief Minister of Sind. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, m.l.a. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, k.c.i.e. 

Object Underlying Expansion 

Described as “non -political and non-commnnal,” the expansion now announced 
will result in a council with three officials and eight non -officials, as against 
the existing Council of four officials and three non-officials excluding the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

It is claimed that the announcement implements the offer of last August 
substantially, so far as the present attitude of the major political parties permits. 
It is emphasised that there has been no change of policy since the August offer 
was made ; that the object of the present expansioii is efficient government of a 
country at war ; and that the changes made are within the framework of the 
constitution and without prejudice to the future constitutional settlement by 
agreement among the political parties. 

By way of explanation of the f>olicy underlying the expansion as well as the 
constitution of the National Defence Council, it is pointed out that they should 
be regarded purely as a war measure and not as intended to satisfy any political 
demand. No political demand is excluded or prejudged by what is being done. 
All the promises made in the August offer still stand. The individuals to be 
appointed, it is pointed out, are persons whose status as representative Indians 
is beyond question, etc., etc. They will hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Members, existing as w'ell as new, of the expanded Executive Council, it is 
officially stated, will draw Rs. 66,000 a year, instead of the present salary of 
Rs. 80,000. It is expected that they will assume charge without unnecessary delay. 

Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two new portfolios, namely, Civil Defence and Information, it is 
explained that the first has nothing to do with Military defence, but will include 
A. R. P, and the creation of services and provision of equipment necessary to deal 
with the immediate danger or the effects not only of air attack but of hostile action 
by land or naval bombardment ; maintenance of essential services under these 
different forms of hostile action ; care of the fugitive population, or those rendered 
homeless, prevention of panic, etc. It is expected that, as in England, Civil 

Defence will develop into a large and important portfolio which it is impossible 
to combine with any other dei^artment. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, the Mcmber- 
in-Charge, who is now in England, is to make a special study of the civil defence 
situation there before coming over to India. 

Under Information are included the task of mobilising the country’s war 

effort and preserving the confidence and morale of the population. 

The composition of the expanded Executive Council is described at the best 
evidence of the anxiety of the Viceroy and of Ilis Majesty's Government to 
secure really representative non-officials of the highest possible standing for 

important positions of responsibility. 

The development of the war situation and the possible approach of the centre 
of operations towards India, it is said, may mean that there would be even 
heavier calls on the machinery of government in the future than in the past 
and it is necessary to see that the Executive Council is not shorthanded. It is also 
necessary to see that Membeis are not tied down by burden of departmental 
work to their headquarters. It must be possible for them to tour India. 

The expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council are 

characterised as two elements of the expansion of machinery which has been 
decided upon. The Defence Council, if it is to fulfil the functions for which it is 
intended, will also claim more time of the members of the Executive Council. 

Indian States’ Representatives in Defence Connell 

Announcing the names of the Indian States’ representatives for the first 
meeting of the National Defence Council, a press communique issued from Simla 
on the Brd, October says : 

“In the communique issued on 28th September, 1941 regarding the dates of 
the first meeting of the National Defence Council, it was intimated that the 
Council would include representatives of Indian States as well as of provinces and 
Other elements in the national life of British India, 
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“Details in regard to the representation of the States are now available. The 
States which have accepted the invitations addressed to the respective rulers by 
His hixcelleiicy the Viceroy in this connection are Bahawalpur, Baroda, Bhopal, 
Bikaner, Cooch-Behar, Dholpur, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Junagadh, Kapurthala, Kotah, Mysore, Nawanagar, Palanpur, Patiala, 
Ram pur, Rewa, Travancore and Udaipur. 

“Membership of the Council for any one session being restricted, it is 
necessary, that the representation of the above States should be mainly by rotation. 
The States’ representatives have accordingly been classified in three panels 
which will attend successive sessions by turns. His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, in his capacity as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
will, however, attend all the sessions. 

“In accordance with the above arrangements, the representatives of the Indian 
States at the first session of the Council will be, in addition to His Highness 
the Chancellor, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, Their Highnesses the 
Maharajas of Bikaner (Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes), Cooch-Behar, 
Gwalior, Jodhpur and Patiala, Plis Highness the Nawab of Rampur and Nawab 
Sir Muhammed Ahmad Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, President of the Executive Council 
of the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement on the announcement 

Mr. Af. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, commenting 
on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Coumul, says from Bombay dated the 

22ncl. July 1941 : — 

“Tlie communique announcing the decision regarding the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the socalled National Defence Council is to be 
most deeply regretted. It will not secure the wholehearted, willing and genuine 
support if that is what is honestly required, of Muslim India, for the simple reason 
that the persons chosen and nominated by the Viceroy arc nether real 
representatives of the i)eoplc nor will they command the confidence and trust of 
the Muslims. The statesmanship of the Viceroy is leading him from one mistake 
to another, and it is most unfortunate, and it is very painful to note that the 
Viceroy should have canvassed members of the Muslim League over the head of 
the leader and the executive of the party, and it is still more painful that some 
of the members of the League should have succumbed. 

When the offer of the Viceroy was made last August it was not acceptable 
to the All-India Muslim League ou the unanswerable ground that it did not give 
the representatives of the Muslim League a real and substantial share in the 
authority and power of the Government. How can anyone consider that the 

f resent retrograde decision woirtd-^ccure the approval and co-operation of Muslim 
ndia ? I congratulate the Viceroy on having created defections in the ranks of 
the Muslim liCague by securing the services of the Muslim League Premiers 
and some other members of the League who have associated themselves with this 
scheme without reference or knowledge of the leader or the executive of the 
organisation. This will not, in any way, make the Muslim League swerve from its 
declared policy and these manoeuvres will not help the Government but on the 
contrary will create bitterness whicli fortunately did not exist however emphatically 
we had disapproved of the policy that had been pursued by the Government in this 
behalf before the present announcement. 

“The action and the conduct of the Muslim Ijcague Premiers and the members 
of the liCagiie who have associated themselves with this scheme without reference 
and knowledge of the executive of the League in the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Exeemtive Council and the constitution of the National Defence Council, as 
announced in the communique, will have to be considered and dealt with as soon 
as possible,’^ 

Mr. Savarkar’s Statement on the announcement 
Mr. V, 2). Savarkar^ President of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha, issued 
the following statement from Bombay on the 22nd. July 1941 : 

The announcement of the expansion of the Executive Council, the constitution 
of tlic National Defence Council and the Defence Advisory Committee, constitute 
together a step in the right direction. But as usual, tliis step is so belated and so 
halting that it cannot dissipate the bitterness felt by patriotic parties in India that 
she should still continue to be satisfied with occupying no better status than the 
hated one of dependency. Even this W'ar has not opened the eyes of Britain to the 
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need that India should bo granted at least equal co-partnership in the Indo-British 
Com raon wealth. Secondly, she is bound to weigh lijce a millstone round the British 
neck, rendering both of them liable to be overtaken by a still more formidable 
political disaster than what the war at its present stage threatens to prove. 
Nevertheless, if these announcemonts are meant to pave the way for further and 
rapid constitutional progress on the lines indicated above, they are welcome to that 
extent. In any case, the fullest advantage must bo taken of this breach effected in 
the stronghold of the central citadel ef British bureaucracy. 

“Under the pressure of our agitation, the Government pretended, because it 
suited them that no constitutional advance was possible unless and until the 
Congress and the Muslim League made a united demand, but this aniioancemcnt 
proves that the Government have suddenly discovered that the Congress and the 
Muslim League do but represent parties and do not solely represent the Indian 
nation as a whole. Again, the mole hill of the want of agreement among all parties 
is not as insurmountable as a mountain. If the Government can effect these 
constitutional changes, which they claim to be far-reaching in spite of lack of 
general agreement among all parties and in the teeth of the non-co-operation on 
the part oi the Congreess and the Muslim TiCague, they can then no longer trot out 
that excuse for not effecting further political reforms as demanded by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Non-Party Leadens’ Conference. 

“So far as the personnel is concerned, I am glad to say that leaders like Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Kaliker, L)r. Raghavendra Kao, Mr. Ancy, Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastav(i, Mr. Kamrao Deshmukh, Mr. M. C. Raja and I^ala Ramsarandas are 
there. They possess the conUdence of the ]niblic in general and the Hindu 
Mahasabha in particular. I regret , however, that although the proportion of the 
Hindus on the Defence Advisory Committee is more or less just, yet it is less 
than what their population demands. This fact is bound to be resented to by the 
Hindu Mahasabha. I wish also that a Hikh member had been associated with the 
Executive Council. 


Mr. Amery on the Expanded Council 

House of Commons — 22u(i. July 1941 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of Stale for India, in the House of Commons 
on the 22ad. July 1941 described those who joined the Viceroy's Executive 
ns “a team of ability and experience which it would bo difhcult to 
rival in India or indeed elsewhere^’. They were, he declared, men with 
administrative, political and business experience and of personal ability. The 
Viceroy’s War (’abinet would be very much stronger to-day for their inclusion. 
They would, in the fullest sense, share in the collective responsibility of the 
Executive Council as well as direct important departments, which have been 
entrusted to them. The aim, said Mr. Amery, was to increase the efficiency of the 
Government and make full use of the vast and hitherto insufhciently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patriotism. 'Pbese measures “marking a change in 
spirit, if not in letter of India’s constitution”, were the earnest of British Govern- 
ment’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in India’s 
destiny, The National Defence Council will be very far from being a body of ‘yes- 
men’, said Mr. Amery. 

At the meeting of the Council members would be informed in confidence of 
the affairs which they would discuss with the Viceroy and in turn put forward 
their own suggestions. After the meeting they would return to their provinces 
and confer with their representatives. In this way it was hoped there would be 
continued contact between the Viceroy and his Executive on the one hand and 
Provincial or State Government, local war committees or industrial organisations 
on the other. Mr. Amery thought that ought to prove most helpful in guiding and 
stimulating India’s war effort. 

“I cannot help hoping that, in the course of working together, side by side 
in the common interest of India’s safety and India’s future, that the representa- 
tives of these bodies, men of every political complexion and community, will be 
drawn closer together. I hope they will find bonds of mutual understanding and 
sympathy which may immensely facilitate a solution of those very difficult inter- 
communal and inter-party problems which to-day are the main obstacle to 
India’s attainment of her rightful position as free and equal member of British 
Commonwealth.” 
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When Mr. Amery had announced the India White Paper in the Houee of 
Commons, Str Hugh O'Neill su'rgested that the Ilouse should express appreciation 
of the patience exercised by the Viceroy, without which it would not have been 
possible to make the enlargement of the Executive Council. Ue asked what would 
be the function of the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Amery, in reply, said, “I entirely agree with what has been said about 
the infinite patience and tact which the Viceroy has exercised for many months 
to try and get together a team which will co-operate for the defence of India and 
have the common cause of India and ourselves at heart, lie has now succeeded 
in getting together what I consider the most representative and powerful National 
Defence Council. It is an advisory body and the object is to keep the Central 
Government of India in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labour etc.** 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, ‘‘Is he aware that the 
limited character of the statement will cause intense disappointment to many 
freedom-loving people, who are supporters of that country ?” 

3’here was considerable interruption when Mr. Gordon Macdonald referred to 
the statement as “of limited character**. 

Mr. Amery replied : “This statement of administrative changes was calculated 
to bring men of goodwill into closer association with the Governor-General of 
India. The constitutional position of the Government of India in the future has 
already been stated”. 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) asked whether Mr. Amery would consider the 
desirability of having discussions in the Ilouse of Commons so that opinion with 
regard to India could have free expression and whether Mr. Amery contemplated 
inviting any leaders to come to Great Britain to co-operate in the war effort as 
others had come from the Dominions. 

Mr. Amery ])ointed out that Mr. White’s first question was a matter of 
business not under his control, while the second question was not under discussion 
at the moment. 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) asked : “Have consultations taken place with the 
Indian Congress or the Muslim League and are any representatives of either of 
these bodies in the new body ?” Mr. Horen sen also asked whether the Viceroy 
would be able to exercise his veto with regard to the decisions of the enlarged 
Council. 

Mr. Amery replied : “For many months, the Viceroy had conducted negotia- 
tions wMth the Congress and the Muslim licaguo with a view to securing complete 
co-operation. He has now succeeded in securing the co-operation of many 
representative men, some of whom are members of the Moslem League and others 
who have been closely associated with the Congress.** 

Replying to vSir Stanley Jleed, Mr. Amery said that the new members of 
the Executive Council would share the full statutory collective responsibility of the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for the administration of important 
departments. As to Mr. Horensen’s question about the veto, the powers of the 
Viceroy under the Constitution remained unchanged. 

Miss Rathhone (Independent) was called to order when she asked Mr. Amery 
if he had considered what influence on the altitude of the Congrees the change of 
situation in regard to Russia might have. 

White Paper on the changes 

More Indians are to bo absorbed in the Viceroy of India’s Executive 
Cx)uncil and more Indians arc to hold portfolios in the Central Government. This 
step towards augmenting and consolidating India’s war effort was announced on the 
22nd. July 1941 when a White Paper on ‘‘India and War” was presented to 
Parliament by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India. 

This announced the decision to enlarge the Executive Council in order to 
permit a separation of the portfolios of Law and Supply and of Commerce and 
Labour and division of the present portfolios of E<lucation, Health and Lands into 
separate portfolios of Education, Health and Lands and Indians Overseas and also 
the creation of portfolios of Information and Civil Defence. 

The Viceroy has also succeeded in securing the co-operation in the establish* 
merit of a National Defence Council of distinguished and representative Indians 
in British India and Rulers of Indian States. 

Though no constitutional change is inv()lved in these announcements and the 
enlarged Executive Council will not be responsible to the legislature, the Viceroy 
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will now have what to all intents and purposes is a War Cabinet with a marked 
majority of Indian public men, instead of the former European and oflicial majority. 
The new Members of the Council are as representative of and as responsive to 
public opinion as the refusal of the Indian Cont^ress and the Muslim Leaj^ue to 
co-operate makes possible. 

The changes indicated in the White Paper, while making a singnitieant step 
towards augmenting and consolidating India’s effort are not in any way concerned 
with constitutional developments in India. Authoritative quarters recall that, in 
various statements made on behalf of the British Government since the outbreak of 
the war, it has been made clear that constitutional changes in India are quite 
impracticable while the British Empire is engaged on a vital struggle for its exis- 
tence and that agreement between major political parties and interests in India is a 
fundamental condition of consideration of any new constitutional strheme. 

It was last summer, following many attempts to case the political tension in 
Tndia^^-smd to bring Indian public opinion into close contact with the Central Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of war that the VTceroy formulated proposals for the 
extension of his Council and for setting up of what was then described as a 
War Advisory Council. For a number of reasons, these proposals were found 
unacceptable by the major political parties In India, but it was made clear by the 
Viceroy that the Government would leave the door open for acceptance of such a 
plan as soon as a sufllcient degree of representative support was forthcoming. During 
the intervening month all endeavours of the Vi(;eroy have been directed towards 
finding a way in which Indian public optniou could bo brought more intimately 
into association with the administration in all matters connected with war effort. 
There is nothing to indicate at present that political cotuiitions in India are on a 
way towards being briclged. While Hall points out that the Viceroy waited for no 
less than eleven months since his offer to ])olitical parties in India to enter the 
Government before extending invitations to the individuals he has now called to the 
service of their country. 

Nevertheless, the creation of a National Defence Council associates with India’s 
war effort representatives of all influential sections of the community which are 
ready to co-operato. 'riiere are 22 representatives of British India on the Council. 
Representatives of Indian Htates will all of them be Princes with the possible 
exception of Hyderabad. The National Defence Council will meet at intervals under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy and the Council will, on each occasion, receive a 
full and coufidcntial statement of the war position and of the position In regard to 
supply. The Council will also act as liaison between provincial war effort and the 
war effort of the centre. The creation of a National Defence Council answers the 
insistent demand for something of this kind. 

In addition to these measures now taken by the Viceroy to bring Indian 
public opinion into closest possible contact with the conduct of India’s war effort, 
the Commander-in-Chief has already announced the setting up of a committee of 
the Central Legislature over which he will preside for the purpose of enabliiiji; 
members of the liegislatiire to be kept in confnlenLial and intimate touch witli 
defence matters. An Indian has been appointed Additional Becretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


British Policy in India 

House of Commons — London — 1st. August 1941 

Secretary of State’s Defence 

On the report stage of Jthe India and Burma offices estimates, Mr. Amery 
initiated a debate in the Commons on the Ist. August 1941 on the recently 
announced administrative changes in India. 

Mr. Amery said for the undoubtedly key positions, the Viceroy, Lord Lin- 
lithgow, had selected men whom he believed to be individually best- fitted for the 
work on hand. To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council 
representative of all different elements of India’s national life would obviously have 
been impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual competence, 

39 
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willing to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Council and he 
ventured to say that the Viceroy had definitely succmled. The old Executive 
contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and tlirce Indian members. In 
the new Executive, eit!:ht Indian membersv will be in a majority of two to one, 
“the development marking a change not indeed in the form of the constitution 
but in its spirit.” 

The National Defence Council, except for the presence of one representative 
of the European Commercial community and one for the resident Anglo-Indian 
community was Indian, This, said Mr. Amery, was essentially a body represen- 
tative of all elements of the whole national life of Ificlia in the fullest sense of 
the term. It was in no sense a collection of “yes” men scraped together to 
create a facade of Indian support for the Government. It was a body of patriotic 
Indians who had readily come forward to help their country at a critical moment. 
The measures were an earnest of Britain’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a 
steadily increasing sliare of the control of India’s destiny. 

Mr. Amery said, “On Tuesday of last week I made a brief statement on the 
recent expansion of the Viceroy's Council and on the creation of the All-India 
National Ilefence Council. The purpose of to-day’s debate is to enable me to 
submit to the House in somewhat fuller detail the nature and purpose of these 
measures and afford an opportunity for their discussion in relation to the general 
Indian policy of the Government. 

“In order to understand that policy, it is essential that the House should 
have clearly in mind the fundamental change which has come over the whole 
Indian problem since those long discussions which preceded the passage of the 
present Government of India Act, six years ago. 

Major Issuf To-day 

“The whole issue in the last debate was whether, and, if so, how far, this 
country could or should transfer its authority for the Government of India as a 
whole to Indian hands. It was an issue between Indian loaders and this House. 
That was also an issue on which we ourselves were keenly divided. That issue, 
as an issue of principle, has passed outside the field of controversy. It is to-day 
a matter of general acceptance that India should, as soon as is practicable, 
attain to Dominion Status or as I prefer to describe it to a free and equal 
partnership ii\ the British Commonwealth. How that development is to be expedi- 
ted, what provision will still have to be made for the fulfilment of the obligation 
imposed upon us by the past or by India’s present dependence upon this 
country for her defence are matters which liowovcr important in themselves, 
ate still matters of delail and method rather than of fundamental principle. 
To-day, the major issue is not whether India should govern herself but how 
she is to govern herself : under what type of constitution it is possible to preserve 
her unity and yet secure freedom and reasonable self-expression for the varied 
elements which compose her national life, 

“Hix years ago that issue had hardly loomed over the horizon. We knew 
there was the communal problem and we assumed that we had met it by providing 
for separate communal franchise. We knew there were hesitations by the 
Princes as to the surrender of their powers and wo provided specially favourable 
terms in order to induce them to come in. But we and Indian political leaders 
alike took it for granted that the Central Government of liufia should follow 
the customary linos of our British system of responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment and the Act of 1935 was framed on that assumption. 

“Pakistan A Counsel of Despair” 

“The course of events since then and the experience of the actual working 
of responsible government in the provinces have raised most formidable queries 
as to the possibility of that system in India, at any rate so far as the Central 
Government is concerned. We must remember that our system of government 
here, which we rightly prize ns the most flexible and efficient form of demo- 
cratic government in the world — a system which seems to us so natural and 
easily workable— does depend entirely for its working upon certain indispenable 
conditions. It postulates a party system in which loyalty to party is never the 
supreme loyalty, but is always in the last resort subordinate to a sense of loyalty 
to national interest as a whole and responsibility for the successful working of 
parliament as an institution. That system of ours is based on majority decisions 
because it assumes that the majority iu every case is the result of free discussion 
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Riid that minority of to-day will very probably bo the majority of to-morrow. 
These conditions do not exist where party loyalty and party discipline override all 
other considerations, where party executives outside the parliament are the only 
arbiters of policy and real rulers, where the minority always remains the under- 
dog. There our system ceases to be workable and other methods have to bo 
devised to preserve freedom and democracy, 

“In India experience of party government in the provinces has rightly or 
wrongly convinced great and powerful elements in Indian national life that their 
lives and their liberties would not be assured under the central provisions of the 
present Act or under any amendment of it which would still leave the executive 
control of all India in the hands of a (Government, dependent upon a parliamentary 
majority from day to day which, in its turn, obeys unswervingly the dicates of an 
outside executive. This reaction against the dangers of what is called the Congress 
Raj or the Hindu Raj has gone so far as to lead to a growing demand from 
Moslem quarters for a complete breaking up of India into separate Hindu and 
Moslem dominions. I need say nothing to-day of manifold, and to my mind, 
insuperable objections to such a scheme, at any rate in its extreme form. I would 
only note that it merely shifts the problem of permanent minorities to somewhat 
smaller areas without solving it. It is a counsel of despair and, I believe, wholly 
unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt that there is enough constructive ability 
and enough natural goodwill among the Hindus and Moslems and enough Indian 
partiotism to find a constitutional solution which will give fair recognition to all 
communities and all interests. 

Viceroy’s Declaration 

“That, at any rate, was the conclusion embodied in the far-reaching constitu- 
tional declaration issued on behalf of His Majesty’s (iovernment by Lord Linlithgow 
in August last. Responding to the widespread criticism that the Act of 1935 was 
imposed upon India by Parliament here, it invited Indians to devise by agreement 
among themselves the frame-work of India’s future constitution in accordance 
with Indian conceptions of social, economic and political conditions of Indian life. 
Wliile the resulting new constitution could not in our view, be set In operation 
in the midst of the present struggle for existence, the declaration promisea every 
help to enable matters to be brought to a conclusion with the least possible delay 
after the war as well as to promote every sincere and practical step that represent- 
ative Indians might take meanwhile to arrive at an agreement. 

“Let rac make that point clear. The problem is not an easy one and even 
if there were no war, the finding of an agreed solution is bound to take time in 
India, as It lias everywhere else. All the more reason then it seems to me for 
Indians getting together now to make the beginning of this high enquiry. It is 
essentially a matter for them, both because it affects their relations between 
themselves and also because the right and responsibility for doing so go naturally 
with a claim to self-government. 

‘ The declaration came as a welcome aesurance to the Moslems and other 
important elements that their fate would not be settled over their heads by some 
deal between the British (jovernment and the Congress Party. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly true that it did come as a shock not only to the Congress 
but also to many other moderate elements in India and even here because it 
made clear that a new ^tage must inevitably intervene before India could attain 
her goal. It is not Infrequently the climber’s fate on high mountains, when 
after hours of arduous toil at the steepest rock he reaches what he believed to be 
the summit, to find that the real summit lies further back, separated it may 
be by a narrow ridge of snow or Ice. He finds that the new effort is less 
strenuous perhaps but calling for even greater skill and care and perhaps a new 
technique is still required of him before final victory. So it seems to me there 
is to-day a call on Indian statesmen for a new effort, a different effort and 
with it a new technique, the technique of consultation and conciliation with each 
other, rather than that of addressing demands to this House or bombarding the 
Government of India. 

Civil Disobedience 

•’In the new conditions the technique of civil disobedience seems to me 
to cut no ice because it bears no relation to the real issue. On the other hand, 
1 need not say that I welcome most sincerely the resolution of the conferen,pe of 
the non-party leaders which has just been meeting at Poona urging their chairman 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to take steps immediately to initiate an examination of 
the problem of the future constitution of United India. No Indian statesman is 
better qualified than Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to address himself both to the 
actual constitutional problems and to the many personal elements which have to 
be brought together and reconciled before a solution can be found. 

“In this connection, I should like to correct a misapprehension which, judging 
by the terms of another resolution passed by the same conference, seems to have 
been entertained — at any rate in some quarters — and that is, in insisting upon 
agreements between the principal elements in India's national life, the British 
Government were only thinking of the major political parties. The main elements 
in India’s national life include not only political organisations or great religiods 
and cultural communities, but they also include geographical and administrative 
elements, provinces of British India, more especially those which have not thrown 
away the responsibilities of self-government, and Indian States, Nor is substantial 
agreement which we wish to see achieved necessarily dependent upon the fiat of 
party leaders. 

AuausT Offer 

“That brings me to the other half of the policy announced last August. 
Having deliberately remitted to Indian hands the framing of India's future 
constitution, His Majesty’s Government wished, as an interim policy and within 
the frame-work of the existing coimtitution, to ossociate Indian leaders more 
intimately and responsibly with the government of their country dining the 
war. Wo wished to do so in order to emphasise the undoubted unity of purpose 
between India and ourselves In this struggle against tlic evil forces that arc 
ns liateful to Indians as to ourselves and for the defence of India’s own existence. 

“But we also cherish the hope that, in the process of working together in the 
common cause, Indian statesmen would find now bonds of union and under- 
standing among themselves which would help towards a solution of their 
constitutional problem. Our interim policy was indeed conceived as the most 
praclical contribution we could make at this stage towards the goal in view. It 
prejudged no conslitutional issue. It committed no one who co-operated in it to 
anything beyond his individual co-operation in the war effort. But it would 
afford a wider range of administrative responsibility and experience to Indian 
public men and bo at least an earnest of our desire to see the Government of 
India increasingly entrusted to Indian hands. 

‘Tt was with those objects in view that T^ord Linlithgow was authorised to 
enlarge his Executive Council, so as to make It comprise a majority of Indian 
members and at the same time to set up a War Advisory Council which should 
serve as a means of contact between the Central Government and the local 
war effort all over India, including Indian Htates. For his enlarged executive, 
the Viceroy naturally turned in the first instance to the leaders of the political 
parties. By enlisting their co-operation he could hope to secure automatically 
a wide measure of Bup])ort from the legislature and from ])olitical organisations 
throughout the country. In this hope he was disappointed. The Congress 
rejected co-operation out of hand, refusing even to discuss the matter and 
launched their futile campaign, challenging imprisonment by delivery of speeches 
intended and calculated to Interfere with the war effort. Other main parties. 
Moslem and Hindu, while accepting in piinciide, put forward conflicting 
claims and stipulations which could not be reconciled. Finally, Lord Linlithgow 
was compelled to admit that even his unwearied efforts, carried on ever since 
the beginning of the war, to bring party leaders together coqld not succeed in 
the face of their mutual jealousies and suspicions. That did not mean abando- 
ment of his policy. As I stated last August, he was determined, if party leaders 
remained unco-operative, to go ahead, prepared to work with those who would 
work with him and each other. On every hand, too, evidence reached him of 
growing public annoyance with purely partisan manoeuvres and a growing sense 
of frustration that these manoeuvres should be allowed to prevent a great body 
of able Indians willing to co-operate in war effort, and thus expressing the 
desire of the vast majority of the peoples of India, from serving their country 
in its hour of danger. 

Bombay Leases' Conference 

‘'The conference that met in Bombay last March under the chaiimanship of 
{Sir 2'ej Saprti clearly voiced tliat sense of frustration. 'Jbeir demands, though 
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expressed in the form I ventured to point out in the debate oi\ April 22, were 
open to serious practical objection, expressed the spirit with which both the 
Viceroy and myseli were largely in sympathy and to which we were resolved to 
give effect. Accordingly, Lora Linlithgow, leaving the parties to pursue their own 
controversies, decided to address himself directly to those Indian public men who, 
as individuals, were by their ability or essentially representative character best fitted 
to strengthen the Government, both in actual administration and in the eyes of 
the public and to appeal to them to come forward, putting India first, to play 
their part in the conduct of her defence. How rightly he judged the public temper 
- 4 ind the character of Indian public men will be apparent from the fact that, with 
hardly an exception, all those whom he approached, as the men best qualified for 
the task in view, responded unhesitatingly without regard to previous party 
afiiliations. 

“India is at war and the menace may well draw closer to her frontiers, both 
east and west, within the next few months. The governing consideration in the ex- 
pansion of the Viceroy’s Excutive — his War Cabinet if I may use the term — was 
, therefore necessarily elliciency. From that viewpoint, there was in any case the 
strongest justification for separation under war conditions of portfolios which have 
been previously combined as well as for the creation of special departments such as 
Civil Defence and Information. 

Viceroy’s Council Expansion 

“I note that the Viceroy has been criticised In some quarters on grounds 
that he has not appointed new Indian members lo the so-called key posts of 
Finance and Defence. The criticism will not, I think, find much echo in this 
House where wo fully realise the extent to which Hiqqdy and T>abour, Civil Defence 
and Information are vital departments in time of war. For these undoubtedly key 
positions. Lord linlitligow has selected men whom he believed individually best 
fitted for the work in hand^ a great industrialist like Sir Hormusii Mody for 
Supply, experienced ex-Ministers and administrators like Mr. Rao and Bir Firoze 
Khan Noon— for Civil Defence and Labour, an elder statesman of unrivalled 
experience and authority like Sir Akbar Hydari for Information, an independent, 
courageous party politician like Mr. Aney for a lighter department, but for the 
work of the legislature, 

“Two further appointments were made necessary by the promotion of Sir 
Muhammad ZafruUah Khan to the Federal Court, succeeded by another eminent 
lawyer, Bir Sultan Ahmed, and by the transfer of Sir Girja Shankcr Bajpai to the 
newly created post of Indian Agent General in Washington— a fresh indication of 
India's growing importance and status— succeeded by Mr. Nalini Sarkar, recently 
Finance Minister in Bengal. To attempt to make so smaft a body as the 
executive representative of all the different elements of India’s national life would 
obviously have been impossible. The im]mrtant thing was to find a team of individual 
competence, willing to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Council 
and in this I venture to say Lord Linlithgow has definitely succeeded. The old 
Executive contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian 
members. In the new Executive, eight Indian members will be In a majority of 
two to one. a dcveloj)ment marking a change, not indeed in the form of the 
constitution out In its spirit. 

National Defence Councit. 

“The National Defence Council on the other hand will, except for the presence 
of one representative of the European commercial community and one of the resi- 
dent Anglo-Indian community be entirely Indian. This is essentially a body 
representative of all elements, communal, local and political of the whole national 
life of India : of India in the fullest sense of the term for on it will be nine 
representatives of Indian States whose rulers have shown their patriotism and loyal- 
ty in such full measure in the present war. The 22 members from British India 
include representatives not only of different provinces and communities, but also of 
industry, commerce and agriculture. Labour is efiectively represented both by 
Doctor Ambed^r, unwearied champion of the scheduled castes, which include so 
large a proportion of the most depressed elements of the working class and by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. Nor should I pass by without a mention of the inclusion of a 
representative of women’s interests in the shape of Begum Bhah Nawaz. It would. 
I think, have been difficult by any process to secure a better cross section or micro- 
cosm of India’s national life ui all its rich variety. 
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“It may be said that, for all that this is not a truly representative body, be- 
cause its members owe their position to the personal invitation of the Viceroy, not 
directly to a popular election, and because the largest and most highly organised 
political party has deliberately excluded itself. It is, I think, worthwhile pointing 
out in answer to that criticism that, of the 22 British Indian members, no less 
than 16 are elected mem])er8 of the legislatures, including 4 Prime Ministers and 
if these four great provinces with a })opulation of some 1(30 millions are not 
represented by their Prime Ministers, I do not know, who could claim to represent 
them. 

‘Tt is true that the Congress, in its present mood, is not represented. But a 
very considerable jiroportion of the members — this applies to the Executive Council 
as well -have been closely associated with the Congress in the past and, if they have 
•differed with the political tactics of the Congress High Command they are no less 
genuine in the strength of their nationalist convictions. 

“The National Defence Council is in no sense a collection of ‘yes men’ 
carefully scraped together to create a facade of Indian support for the Government. 
It is a body of patriotic Indians, who have readily come forward to help their 
counti 7 at a critical moment. The National Defence Council is an advisory body 
and its main purpose is to bring the war effort in the provinces and the States as 
well as in the ranks of commerce, industry and labour into more direct and effective 
touch with the Central Government. It will meet periodically under the Viceroy’s 
chairmanship both to be informed of and discuss the course of events and the 
policy of Government and will convey to the Government suggestions of the needs 
of localities or interests which they represent. There will thus be continuous 
contact and exchange of views of information both ways between the Viceroy and 
his Executive and the ])rovincial or State (governments, local war committees or 
industrial organ isatiojis which should be most helpful, both in guiding and 
stimulating India’s national effort. 

“I might mention as a further instance of the anxiety of the Indian 
Government to secure the closest possible contact with public opinion and 
strengthen the Indian element in the administration, the creation on the initiative 
of the late Commandcr-in Chief, General Auchinleck, since confirmed by General 
Wavell, of the Defence Committee of the Legislature in order to keep members in 
touch with the work of the Defence Department and the appointment of an able 
Indian to the Joint Secretaryship of that Department. , 

“Ohangk in Spirit” 

These measures have not brought about any change in the existing constitution 
of India. Even if it were possible to change the basis of power and authority in 
the middle of a crisis so menacing to India’s very existence, no such transfer 
would be feasible without some measure of agreement, such as unfortunately docs 
not exist to-day, as to the kind of constitution under which the various main 
elements of India’s national life may be willing to work together. The immediate 
objec-t of these measures has been to increase tne efficiency of government and, at 
the same time, to make a fuller use of the vast and hitherto insufficiently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patiiotism. At the same time, they are an earnest 
of our desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in the control 
of India’s destiny. They mark m change in spirit, if not in letter, of India’s 
constitution. Above all, I hope in all sincerity, that the coming together of all 
these distinguished representatives of every clement of Indian’s diversified and 
politically conflicting life may have made at least tlie beginning in breaking the 
political deadlock between Indians which has assumed so disquieting and, on the 
face of it, an increasingly intractable a character. 

“If Indians can drop considerations of party and communal rivalry to 
protect India from external danger in the war, it is surely possible for tnem 
to come together to find ways and means of saving her from internal strife and of 
removing in the process the main obstacles to the attainment of her rightful 
position as a free and equal partner in our Commonwealth of Freedom. It is in 
tliat hope — not overstated I trust, for I fully retognise all the effort both of good 
will and sheer constructive thought that must yet be made — that I commend to the 
House the measures we have taken. I do not wish to quarrel for a moment with 
those who, either in this House or in India, think them inadequate because they 
do not involve those direct constitutional changes which for the reasons I have 
given seem to me at this stage impossible to oring about intensifying India’s 
internal difficulties. All I would ask is that the young plant which the Viceroy 
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has with such unwearied care seeded and set in ground should be given an 
opportunity to grow and fulfil the immediate task for which it was intended and it 
may be also to develop latent possibilities of further benefit to India in the 
directions which we cannot yet predict. Meanwhile, I hope that whatever criticisms 
of general policy of His Majesty’s (Government may be expressed as they naturally 
properly will, in this House to-day, nothing will be said that could bo calculated to 
discourage the men who have come forward to serve India in this fateful time or 
weaken their hands in the high tasks to which they have set themselves for India’s 
sake.” 

Mr. Ammon ( Labour) said that it was a matter for regret that, so far as 
settling the general question of discontent, he hoped and trusted that the new 
proposals would be given a fair trial. Nevertheless, in spite of all Mr. Amery had 
put forward and all the appeals he had made, the statement of vSir Tej Sapru still 
stood, namely “there never was a time when the Oovernment of India was less in 
contact with the people of India than at tlie ])rescnt time” Mr. Ammon also 
quoted the terms of the Methodist Church resolution, passed recently, which 
declared, “The British public in general is unaware of the extreme gravity of the 
Indian situation” and suggesting that “failure in statesmanship” was indicated. 
That, Mr. Ammon continued, was an expression of opinion evidently held by a 
large number of Indians and voiced by people who were normally what would be 
called non -political. . , ^ , 

Mr. Ammon proceeded to say that Mr. Amery had said quite definitely it 
was the intention to grant India Dominion Hiatus after war, but he asked what did 
Mr. Amery mean by that. 

Sir Stanley Reed, interjecting, said : ‘T suggest Mr. Ammon should look up 
the statement of the Viceroy, 10 months ago.” 

Mr. Graham White : “Has not Mr. Amery stated there were no grades of 
Dominion Status and that there is only one form ?” 

Mr. Avifry : ‘‘There is free and equal imrtncrship.” 

Mr. Ammon, continuing, said this amounted to little or nothing unless there 
was a clear definition of India’s post-war status, including a declaration that, 
within a brief specific period after the war, India was to enjoy the same freedom as 
Britain and the Dominions.” , 

Mr. Ammon proceeded, “We had made statements that certain tilings would be 
done bui there has never been anything definite as to when it would become 
possible for it to become operative. That is really what is worrying India and a 
declaration about it would go a very long way to smooth the way and make it 
impossiWe for anyone to stir u{) trouble. It is not good enough to seek to shift on 
to the Indian people a problem that is ours. To do that is simply to indicate 
bankruptcy in statesmanship. Mr. Amery has said that Indians are not excluded 
from the chief executive posts in India. Whatever might be the importance Mr. 
Amery puts upon those positions to which he has already referred, it goes without 
saying that in India defence and finance arc considered of more outstanding 
importance. Mr. Ammon continued : “Why should we seek to keep Indians from 
these specific and important problems ? It is because wo seek to do the right 
thing so very often in the wrong w\ay that much hostility is continued.” 

Amidst cheers, Mr. Ammon paid high tribute to the gallantry, bravery and 
valour of the Indian people during the present struggle. It would be churlish and 
stupid, he continued, not to recognise that in the proposals there was a considerable 
advance in the endeavour to arrive at a better understanding. But there was still 
no definite and clear understanding that India was likely to receive full freedom 
and status and we had the position that numbers of eminent Indian citizens were 
still incarcerated in jail. . 

Mr. Amery could do a good deal if he w’ould take his courage in his hands 
by setting free these political prisoners and showing that we w'erc prepared to trust 
them. A i>erson like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ammon continued, was a person of some 
standing and consequence and personally Mr. Ammon rated him very much higher 
in his desire for co-operation than he did Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Ammon thought 
that Mr. Gandhi was after all fundamentally an anarchist and not likely to 
arrive at an agreement with anyone, whereas Pandit Nehru was a statesman. 
However generous these proposals might appear and however gladly we accepted 
them, the main problem still stood unsolved and untouched. India still felt she 
was not free, that she had not the same political rights as other countries, that 
she was being treated very much as a subordinate. 

Lord Erskine said he was glad to hear Mr. Amery say that Mr. Jinnah's 
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j was not a practicable one for India. Lord Erskine declared that he did not 

believe that many of the leaders of the Moslem League were attracted by the idea 
of a separate Hindu and a separate Moslem India. He expressed the view that if 
Government continued in its present policy of conciliation and friendliness, it would 
not be long before Congress and the Moslem League would be prepared to play 
their part in the Government of India. 

Mr. Graham White said that he had come reluctantly and inevitably to the 
belief that in India there was no voice which could carry conviction to all sections 
and parts of India, when it was said, we really meant that we believed in Dominion 
Status and were determined to carry it out. nut Mr. Amery had convinced him 
that not only did he (Mr. Amery) believe we were irrevocably committed to it but 
that British honour was bound up in fulfilment of that pledge. Mr. Graham White 
declared that there should be an amnesoy so that many men languishing in jail 
should be able to make their contribution. 

Mr. Oiyi'don Macdonald said that there were some men in prison in India who 
ought to be released and he thought the release of these men would help to restore 
confidence. He was also certain that a meeting of the Congress to-day would help to 
support the war. IVIr. Macdonald asked whether the Lord President would suggest 
to the Prime Minister that he sought the opportunity either in the Commons or 
elsewhere of making some declaration ot a progressive kind that India and the 
world might hear. He pleaded for a declaration by the Prime Minister that he 
himself stood for a more progressive policy and that he undertook quite definitely 
when the war was over that certain things we had pledged to give India woukl 
be given within a reasonable period. Mr. IMacdonald said that he was certain that 
the Prime Minister had to come out openly on India, as otherwise, he would be 
suspected by India. 

Sir George Schuster said that he had previously said he would be glad to see 
an Indian Finance Member — indeed that he would have been glad to have resigned 
his own ]) 08 ition there and to have served as an Undcr-Secretary to many Indians. 
But wlien Mr. Ammon ma<lo a point that tlic ])ortfolioB of Defence and Finance 
weix3 key portfolios, ho asked Mr. Ammon to consider the position in war time 
and to relate his ideas to what wo knew in England. Ho referred to the 

Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Siqiply. The fact was, said Sir 
George Schuster, they were two key positions. Sir George Schuster said that 
he regarded the White Pa]ier as an immense advance. It had made the 
Government of India representative and had brought the Government into 
a ])Osition in which it could really demand the respect of the Indian people, 

'file men who had agreed to come forwam were certainly not a team of ‘‘yes 
men”. They were men who had proved their positions outside and in business 
and had proved themselves by their indepen(^nce. They had shown courage and 
independence before, but never greater 'courage than they had done now at this 
supremo (‘risis. 'J'hoy liad taken their political courage in both hands to serve their 
country. Sir George Schuster continued, “Everyday decisions arc being taken in India 
which will affect India’s economic future. I had always wanted to feel that when 
those decisions were being taken, they were being taken by a Government really 

representative of India.” Hiv George continued, “Although this is only a provisional 

war measure, it must have an effect beyond the war. The Viceroy’s Council can never 
be the same again. The whole spirit of the Government of India must be changed, 
’fhe great thing about the present war atmosphere is that it affords a great oppor- 
tunity for creating better relations. Hitler at least has done this for us. He has 
brought all classes in England closer together. He has brought England closer 
to the United States and he is also bringing this country closer to India. I 
would appeal to anyone who has anything to do with relations with India now not 
to waste opportunity but to work in the right spirt with India. Can we do more 
than we are doing to take advantage of this opportunity ? I believe we can. 

“I have always pleaded that we should get representative Indians over to this 
country now (cheers) We had Dominion representatives : why should not we have 
representative Indians over here and let them sit with the War Cabinet ? They 
could say how idiotic is the idea that this is an imperialistic war.” 

Sir George Schuster said that if the Congress rarty and other political parties 
were ready to take part in discussions in the right spirit, he would strongly plead 
for a general amnesty but to say that men should be let out without any assurance 
that, when they got out, they would not start again to make the sort of speeches 
for which they were in prison seemed to be impossible. There must be some 
recognition on the Indian side that the time had come to make a new start. 
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Mr Rifhly (Ijaboiir) asked Mr. Amcry to consider if not a general amnesty at 
least a substantial release of political prisoners and that Mr. Amcry would make it 
clear to Congress and the Moslem League that, if at any subsequent date, they 
desire to accept scats on the Viceroy’s Council, he would provide them. Mr. Ridley 
also suggested tliat JMr. Amery make personal contact with the leaders of Indian 
])olitical opinion. He suggested Cairo as a desirable meeting place. 

Col. Wedgwood (Labour) asked Government to consider not the idea of 
concentrating everything on unity but rather on developing the provinces so 
that the provinces may become States, thereby securing better Government 
and better democracy. Col. Wedgwood also made an appeal for the release of 
prisoners and said that when he was recently in America, at meeting after 
meeting some emissary of ‘America First’ would get up and say ‘What about 
India — you have put them all in jail : why don’t you practise democracy there ? 
In America there was not the faintest idea of what the British had done in 
India or that every province in India was self-governing to-day — just as self- 
governing as every State in America, Britain should make it clear to the people 
in America that the idea of an Imperial Britain pressing for war was ridiculous. 
Indians should be let out of jail. 

Miss Eleanor Rath bona (Independent) said that there had been a great mea- 
sure of common agreement throughout the debate. With the exception of Mr. 
Ammon, every speaker had welcomed the new arrangement as a very great 
improvement. She did not see how there could be an universal unconclitional 
amnesty without any kind of terms. Nor diil she think it possible to have any 
terms which would mean humiliation or a definite confession or error on the part 
of the imprisoned men. 8he asked whether it was beyond Government to find 
a bridge and a way out that did not involve either capitulation on Government’s 
side or humiliation for the prisoners. 

Sir Idtanley Reed said that as far as he could see, the only criticism of the 
present measures was that they were no solution of major constitutional problems 
and did not satisfy to the full the aspirations raised in India as to her future 
status. But these were interim proposals to deal with an interim period and they 
did not pretend to be and were not any solution of the great basic constitutional 
changes which had ultimately to be made. 'Fhe new Council now had a majority 
of Indians and they had collective responsibility and ministerial powers. Without 
some knowledge of India and some knowledge of the working of the Indian 
constitution, no one could possibly say that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
could have gone further without a great and complicated change in the constitution 
of India itself, for which everyone agreed that this was not the time. Dealing 
with the question of an amnesty. Sir Stanley Reed said that all those detained 
were detained for a direct challenge to authority and determination to obstruct the 
Government in the war effort. An amnesty could only be carried out by their 
acceptance of authority. As an interim policy, Sir Stanley Reed rejoiced at and 
welcomed the steps which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had taken. 

Sir Stanley Reed continued : “It took six or seven years to hammer out the 
Act of 1935. How long is it going to take to hammer out the new Act ? I regard 

it as of paramount importance that the Secretary of State should concern himself 

with the setting up of a very small body in India of enquiry and investigation 

to go into the vast new problems and, if possible, to issue interim reports so that 

when the time comes to implement our definite guarantees of Dominion Status or 
independence of which the Dominion Status is a better and higher form,* we shall 
have material ready for a prompt decision.’’ 

Sir Stanley Reed agreed that Mr. Amery should consult Mr. Churchill and 
ask whether the Piime Minister could not send his own personal message to India. 
Sir Stanley Reed gave his complete and whole-hearted support to the policy 
announced and said that a great tribute should be paid to Mr. Amery, the Viceroy 
and the Indians going into the new Executive and on the Advisory Council. 

Sir Hugh O'Neill said that Mr. Amery had made it perfectly clear that the 
aim and object of Government was free and equal partnership of India within 
the British Empire. He thought it worth remembering that that came from a 
Government, the head of which was in the past associated with the most strong 
opposition to the Act of 1935. Surely those promises, coming from such a Govern- 
ment, could not or shauld not fail to command the respect and attention of all 
right-minded people. He was very glad that the negative attitude which was the 
policy last November bad been changed and that the Government had now come 
round to a positive policy which had resulted in the formation of an Executive 

40 
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Council and a National Defence Council. The fact the Executive Council now was 
to have an Indian majority marked a very definite eta^c in the progress of Indian 
constitutional development. 

Mr. Amery, replying to the discussion, said, “I hope, that it will make a 
similar debate superfluous when it falls to my lot after the recess to deal with one 
clause of the Bill extending — subject to decisions taken otherwise — the maximum 
life of the provincial Governments which has already been introduced in the 
House of Lords. Regarding the points raised concerning India’s war equipment* 
we are anxious — the Indian Government have been anxious and His Majesty’s 
Government has been anxious — to develop India’s industrial and munitions 
production to the fullest extent. There is no question of obstructions from this 
end to prevent India developing her war industries. 

Mr. Amery continued : ‘‘As regards ship-building, existing yards are all 
within their capacity turning out as many crafts as they can, always subject to the 
fact that machinery has to come from this country. They are small craft relatively 
speaking and the problem whether India at this time can successfully embark on 
building larger merchant ships, whether it is possible to convey to India all the 
machinery and material requited and so get production economy is under earnest 
consideration. 

“It is entirely a mistake to think that creation of an aircraft industry in 
India has been obstructed and ])reventcd. It is a matter to which I directed my 
attention within the first week of my ollicc, a matter on which the Viceroy has 
shown the greatest keenness and eagerness, but the creation of an aircraft industry 
is, as we have learned to oui cost here, is a slow and difficult matter. It is a 
matter of years producing aircraft engine and even the actual creation of air-frames 
requires many tools and materials not existing in India at the beginning of this 
war, All the same, in spite of the fact that every engine that couhl bo made here 
or in America seemed booked up for years, the Viceroy did succeed with the help 
of private industry in creating at any rate a small aircraft production industry 
whose first planes are already in the air (cheers), ami within the limits of what is 
possible, we shall do all in our power to develop India’s aircraft industry.” 

CoL Wedgwood, intervening, asked : “Were the engines made there ?’’ 

Mr. Amery : “No, it takes years to make engines. ’Ihey come from America,” 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said, “His Majesty’s Government do not look jealously 
upon the development of Indian industry. We fully realise that development of 
Indian resources in every direction, industrial as well as agricultural, is essential 
to her property and essential as a foundation of her security and that free position 
in the world which we wish to see her attain. The National Defence Council will 
meet under the chairmanship of the Viceroy at regular intervals for a few days, 
it is hoped, every alternate month. It will have an opportunity of investigating 
and hearing from the Commander-in-Chief and the Executive Councillors concerned 
about the work of their departments as well as making suggestions regarding the 
work of those Departments. It will in that way get the fullest confidential infor- 
mation about the progress of the war and will be able both to convey to the Centre, 
the needs of provinces with regard to industry and labour and to convey back 
to their constituents the viewpoint of the Centre to unify India from the viewpoint 
of the war. It has been suggested that they wouhl be a body of ‘yes-men’. I 
would point out that it does not require an election to make a man independent. 
The Prime Ministers of provinces enjoying democratic self-government have joined 
with the consent of their colleagues and presumably with the consent of their 
elected majorities. The largo proportion of other members are not only elected 
representatives of the people in their own legislatures but include men who hold 
the same views as the Congress about India’s future but who have not agreed 
about the recent tactics of the Congress. 

“It is suggested that I have spoken somewhat unkindly or unfairly about the 
Congress Party, but it would bo far from my wish to do so. I realise to the full 
how much over the last two generations India has owed to the national movement 
of which the Congress Party has been the chief exponent. Indeed, one might 
say that to-day the ideals which the Congress has advocated over all these 
years for India are the ideals for India which we ourselves share. It is not on 
that issue I would criticise the Congress but I would criticise it as a great part 
of India and its former members and present members are criticising it for 
tactics which I believe have not promoted those ideals. If the Congress had 
helped to make possible the carrying through of the Federal provisions of the 
present Act, can anyone doubt that India from viewpoint of self-government 
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would be far more advanced than she is to-day ? Can anyone doubt that the 
Congress would have enjoyed a more powerful position in the Government of 
India than it is ever likely to enjoy again ? 

“I? was also suggested that we ought to stand in a white sheet, because of the 
way in which the war was initiated in India without some address on our part 
to the Legislature as in the case of the Legislatures of the Dominions. As far as 
the constttutional position was concerned, India was at war, the moment we were 
at war. But more than that the Congress, which blamed us for not being more 
warlike over Abyssinia, for appeasement at Munich, when war was in the ofting 
protested vehemently against any reinforcements being sent from India to 
threatened positions and to show its disapproval of our whole policy ordered its 
members to absent themselves from the Legislature. 

“They were therefore not present to be consulted. But those who were 
present certainly showed no disapproval either of the fact that India was at war 
or of the emergency legislation which the Viceroy brought before them. During 
those weeks, the Viceroy made every possible test in consultation with Mr. 
Gandhi and other leaders of the various parties in India. He saw some fifty 
political leaders with a view to bringing them together in support of the war in 
India’s defence. At the outset, Mr. Gandhi, at any rate, was willing to give 
his w hole-hearted support without bargaining but ho was overruled by what I 
canno^ regard as wiser influences within the Executive of his Party and in the 
pursuance of that policy, the Party deprived the greater part of India of a wide 
measure of self-government which it was enjoying and has since then embarked 
on what I can only describe as a futile campaign of deliberately compelling the 
Government to put into prison leading politicians for saying things which 
inevitably in a time of war bring an ordinary man into custody. 

“I have been earnestly appealed to for a general release but at this moment 
Mr. Gandhi is insisting that those who are out of prison should promptly go back 
again. Something like half of those who offended against the order were dealt 
with by being arrested and let go, wliile others received comparatively light 
sentences. The Government is not laying down any cojiditions of written pledges 
as a prerequisite for any individual release or of collective release but at any 
rate so long as the situation stands as it is, the Government are unable to do 
otherwise than they are doing now— let those who insist on going to prison have 
their will. 

“1 may add that it is a will whose wisdom is being more and more doubted 
by large numbers of adherents of the CongresH itself. As to the major discussion, 
to some extent the spirit of what has been said was summed up in its simplest 
terms by the statement tliat tliis was the test case of the issue for which we are 
fighting this war. The request was made that we should on a definite date give 
India that national freedom for which she asks. Under what constitution ? 
That is the very question wliich is at issue. There is no India as there is a 
Belgium or Holland for instance. In many respects India is much more like 
Europe than it is like an individual country. The dilliculty I have tried to 
explain throughout is not our unwillingness to give self-government to India 
but the absence of any wdllingness among Indians Uiemselves to agree upon terms 
on which they are ready to govern themselves, either for India as a whole or as 
has been suggested in Bei)arate units. 

“There is no agreement on that and the whole essence of our policy is to 
invite and urge Indians to come to an agreement. I have heard a certain amount 
to-day about the failure of statesroanship. I have also lieard of the statesmanship 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Hapru and those woiking with him in initiating diBcussioti 
aud examination of what India’s future constitution should be. 'Jhat is our 
statesmanship. That is what we invited Indians to do a year ago. I am glad 
that now after eleven months or more Indian statcBraanship is responding. I hope 
that that lead will be followed further. The other statesmanship is that of 
destroying self-government where it existed and embarrassing the war effort with 
no particular aim in view — is not that also possibly a failure ? 

“Meanwhile, in the absence of the possibility of a constitutional advance on 
broad issues there is no agreement, we nave taken interim measures which affect 
the spirit of India’s administration of her constitution and which in our belief 
at any rate during this interim period may help to create an atmosphere and 
spirit which will make a solution of India’s constitutional difficulties possible. 
The difficulty in India to-day is not so much the formal one as one of spirit 
aud atmosphere—' the impossible positions relative to each other iuto which party 
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leadorfl have fallen. I am glad to think that regardless of party leaders and in 
defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians nave conic forward to work for 
Indians defence. If they can work together for her defence against dangers from 
outside, they are also capable of working together to find India’s salvation at 
home (cheers).” 

The report stage of the India and Burma Estimates was agreed to and the 
report stages of all other outstanding items were agreed to. 


The National Defence Council 

Secretary of State’s Statement 


Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made the following statement dated 
London, the 19th. August 1941, regarding the recent invitation to the Indian 
Provincial Premiers to join India’s newly constituted National Defence Council : 

“The Piime Ministers of all the provinces in whi(di woiking of the consti- 
tution has been uninterrupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National 
Defence Council in their capacity ns Prime Ministers and regardless of their 

personal, party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in their 
capacity as Prime Ministers, but they accei)ted the invitations in that cai)acity 
and in the light of their constitutional responsibility and obligations to the 
peoples and the provinces as a whole.” 

The Govt, of India Communique 

Attention has been drawn to the recent proceedings of the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and to the statement which has been issued by the 
Premier of the Punjab consequent on his resignation from the National 

Defence Council, stated a commnniciue issued from Simla on the 27th. August 1941. 

In view of the statements wnich have been made on this important matter, 
it adds, it seems desirable to make it clear in the first place that the Premiers of 
Assam. Bengal, Punjab and Sind were invited to serve on tlie National J>efence 
Council in terms in their capacitj as piemicrs of their provinces and on no 
other basis. It was on that basis Unit they accepted the invitation which was 
extended to them. As a corollary, should they cease to be Premiers of their 
provinces, they would cease equally and automatically to be members of the 

National Defence Council, and their successor as Premier, irrespective of his 

party or his community, would be invited to replace them. 

Jn framing the Defence Council, His Majesly’s Covernment and the Viceroy 
were concerned to bring about as complete a rc];rcsentation of the face of India 
as was practicable and to ensure that the Coinicil bhould be as representative as 
circumstances made it possible of all areas, communities and interests in this country. 
The allocation of the seats assigned to British India was priinaiily by provinces. 
The Premiers of all those jaovinecs in which the constitution uus functioning 
normally were accordingly invited in every case to join the Council, That was 
the primary and essential basis of the com]>osition of the Couiuil. It goes without 
saying that in the conditions of India, it is not possible to Be]niiate in estimating the 
character or the composition of any ])iiblic body, tlio community or an individual 
from his general repiesentntivc capacity. It was clearly desirable, too, that in a body 
designed to be as generally representative as was })rHcticable. care should be 
taken to ensure adequate representation of the great Muslim community. The 
fact that certain individual members including the present riemiers of Assam, 
Bengal, the Pimjab and Bind themselves professed the Muslim faith was an 
advantage from this point of view. That consideration was however, and must 
be entirely a secondary one, and the basis on which the Premieis were invited 
and agreed to serve was essentially that they were ITomiers of the ITovinces. 

There can be no justification for any misunderstanding of this position. It 
was made quite clear to the Premiers concerned when invitations were extended 
to and accepted by them that they were being invited to serve as Premicra. It 
was brought out by tlie Beeretary of State in his speech in the House of 
Commons on August 1. 'Jhe position was further made clear by the Governor- 
Geueral to Mr. Jinnah, and the Beeretary of Blate was at pains to issue a etatemeut 
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designed to remove any possible misunderstanding regarding it. The Governor-Gencrars 
conversation with Mr. Jinnah and the Secretary of State’s statement both took place 
some days before the meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement on the Communique 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah issued the following statement to the press from Bombay 
on the 28th. August 1941 : 

“The explanation that has been given, presumably, on behalf of Lord 
Linlinthgow, in the communique dated August 27, 1941, Simla, regarding the 
recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League and 
the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikander ITyat Khan consequent 
on his resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy and wordy 
explanation of points other than the real and vital one, which forms the basis 
of the resignation of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan namely, that according to the 
text of the message of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan 
waa appointed as a representative of the great Muslim community. This message 
I received through the Governor of Bombay on the morning of July 21 and replied 
to it on the same day. It is surprising that no reference whatever has been 
made to it in the whole of the communique. 

“The statement of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan runs as follows “I was 
surprised however to find that in the letter dated July 20 last from the 
Governor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah, communicating to him a message from His 
Excellency the Viceroy, an entirely different complexion had been put on the 
basis of appointment of the Muslim rremiers on this Council, and inter alia 
it was stated that we were being appointed to the Defence Council as 
representatives of the great Muslim community...! could not in fairness to 
my province or the Muslim League, continue to serve on this Council’. 

“According to Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ the Viceroy was double-crossing 
him. That point is not met in the whole of the communique. Had he asked Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan to join the Council in his personal capacity, the probability is 
BO obvious that he would have refused or at any rate, asked for time to consult the 
Leader and the Executive of the Muslim League organisation. This evidently, did 
not suit the Viceroy to put it to him in that way, and ho was sworn to strict secrecy. 

“It is somewhat difficult to understand why the Working Committee has been 
dragged in the communique. ''J'he position of the Working Committee has been 
made quite clear by its resolution that the gentlemen concerned had clearly 
associated themselves with the scheme and had thereby gone against the 
express decision and mandate of the l.eague, and had acted without any reference 
to the Leader or the Executive of the organisation. ’I'lie decision of the Working 
Committee, therefore, was that they should resign from the National Defence 
Council. It is quite immaterial whether they accepted the invitation in their 
official capacity or otherwise. 

“The various stages of the development of this plea that these gentlemen 
were appointed in their official capacity as rremiers, ending with the statement 
of the Becretary of State for India, which he was ‘at pains to make’ on August 
19, 1941, were merely intended to create confusion before the Muslim public and 
in the deliberations of the Working Committee, which was called upon to decide 
as to what action should be taken in the matter. 

“Lastly, there is a reference of His F^xcellency the Viceroy in the com- 
munique, to the conversation that he had with me on August 16, 1941. It is quite 
correct that he informed me that these gentlemen were invited in their official 
capacity ; but in fairness to me it also ought (o have been stated as to what was 

my reply. Here I give the substance of it. I said, ‘It was quite immaterial to the 

real issue ; nevertheless, it is the first time I hear, on your authority, that they 
were invited in their official capacity ; and even after my reply to your message, 
which you must have received on the 21st. or tbe 22nd., you did not suggest, that 
they were appmnted in their official capacity, till to-day.’ I pointed out to him 
that this was quite contrary to the message, that he was good enough to send to 
me through the Governor of Bombay. The text of the message did not leave the 
slightest doubt that they were appointed essentially as representatives of the great 
Muslim community, because they were Muslims of the highest eminence and 
capacity. I asked him to send for "the copy of his message that he had sent to me 

and verify what I was saying, to which he replied that he would look it up. 

“1 think in fairness to all parties concerned I should release to the press the 
full text of his message and my reply to it. 
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Lumley—Jinnah Correspondence 
Bombay Governor’s Listter 

Government House. 

Ganeshkhind, 20th. July 1941. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnali, 

“His Excellency the Viceroy has asked me to let you know his intentions 
on the matters, which follow. I had hoped that I would be able to see you 

myself in order that I might convey this message to you personally, as was his 
desire : but unfortunately, now that I am in a position to give you the message, I 
am not entirely fit, and I am, therefore, writing to convey it to you by this 

letter, which I am sending down to Bombay by special messenger. 

“The Viceroy has continued to have very much in mind the whole situation 

in regard to the war effort and the association of non-ofticial opinion with the 

prosecution of the war. The obstacles, however, to any settlement on the basis of 

the complete offer of August last, which emerged so clearly during the discussions 

last autumn, still exist, to his very great regret, as the last few months, and the 

reactions to the Secretary of State’s statement in the House of Commons on 
April the 22nd, have made clear. In these circumstances, it is equally clear that 
he cannot look for that degree of support from the major parties, for the proposals 
embodied in the August Offer, which he desires. Ncvertlicless, the burden of the 
conduct of the war on the Central Governmi nt has greatly increased, and for 
administrative reasons it is essential to proceed with some increase in the member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Council within the terms of the August Offer. The Viceroy, 
accordingly, is anxious that you should know that ho is now, with the approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, creating five new poitfolios. These new portfolios, 
and the names of the gentlemen by whom they have been accepted, are as follows : — 
Supply :-‘Sir Hoini Mody. Information : — Sir Akbar Hydari. Civil Defence : — 
Mr. Kaghavendra Kao. Indiaijs Overseas : — Mr. Aney, Labour Sir Firoze 
Khan Noon. 

“The Viceroy would also like you to know that he proposes to fill the 
vacancies arising in the portfolio of Law, when Sir Zafrnllah Khan goes to the 
Federal Court, and in the portfolio of Education, when Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
takes up a mission overseas, by the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
Mr. Sarker. 

“In addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, beeause of the difliculty in 

securing the support of the major political paitics, it is possible to delay further 

the more aedive association of non-oflicial Indian opinion with the prosecution 
of the war. He is accordingly establishing, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, a National Defence Council. This Council will consist of some 
thirty members, nine of wlioni will be drawn from the Indian yStates. The 
Viceroy regards it as essential that the great Muslim community should be 
represented on that Council by persons of the highest prominence and capacity. 
He has accordingly invited the Premiers of Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Sind 

to serve as members of it, and he has extended invitations also to certain other 

prominent Muslims, such as Sir Mahomed Usman. He has considered whether he 
ehould invito you to let him have any suggestions ns to the posible i)ersonnel 
for this Council, but being aware, as he is, of your general attitude, he has 
concluded that it would be preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to 
make suggestions. 

’* Tt is intended that an announcement about these changes will be made on 
the morning of Tuesday, Jiily the 22nd. and the Viceroy is anxious that you 
should have, through me, this advance information of what is proposed. I would 
have much preferred to have given you this message orally, but this letter 
contains the substance of it. 

1 hope that you have now fully recovered from your recent illness. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Kepey 

Coipy of the letter sent by Mr, J/. A. Jinnah^ Mount Pleasant Road^ Malabar 
Hilly 21st, July 1941 , 

Dear Sir Roger, 

“1 am in receipt of your letter of the 20th July 1941 which embodies the 
message of liis Excellency the Viceroy. 1 deeply regret tho decision taken by him 
with the approval of His Majesty s Govcrimieiit. 1 appreciate him when he says 
that ho does not wish to embarrass me by inviting me to make suggestions, 
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knowinj^, as he does, not only my general attitude but that of the All-Tndia 
Muslim League. Further, I cannot approve of his having invited the Muslim 
League Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer under the scheme of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Council as well as what is now called the National J)efence 
Council, because it is obvious that it would embarrass the Muslim League 
organisation, and I do ho])e and trust that His Excellency will avoid sucli a 
contingency. Besides, it is hardly fair or proper that they should be approached 
by His Excellency over the head of the President and the Executive of the 
All-India Muslim League, knowing full well the position and the attitude that 
the All-India Muslim League has adopted. 

‘It is stated in his message that the Viceroy regards it as essential that the 
Great Muslim community should be represented by persona of the highest 
prominence and capacity. Would it be creditable for any irjdividual prominent 
or capable Mussalman belonging ta an organisation to accept the invitation con- 
trary to the position and the attitude taken up by that organisation, and would 
it do any credit to the Government, if they succeed in alluring him and create 
a breach in the organisation, in the hope that he may throw up his allegiance to 
the party to which he belongs in order to acce])t the invitation of His Excellency. 
1 maintain that the great Muslim community is re]u*esented authoritatively only by 
the All-India Muslim League organisation. Persistence in this course will not 
improve matters but, on the contrary, it will lead to bitterness on the part of the 
Muslim League, which up to the present moment, fortunately, docs not exist, how- 
ever emphatically we liave disapproved of the p(>lit5y which has been pursued by 
llis Majesty’s Govevumeut aud the Viceroy. 

Letter from Sir lioy^r Liimlcn to ^fr. M. A. Ainnah. 

Government House, Ganeshlduntf 22-7 1911. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah. 

‘Thank you for your letter of July the 21st, the contents of which I have 
passed oil to the Viceroy. 

“I am glad to hear you have recovered. 

Thanks for your kind enquiry. I am much better.” 


The National Defence Council 

First Session — Simla — 6th. October 1041 

Till-: ViCKUOY’H Opening tSi’icEc^u 


The first session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceregal 
Lodge, ^Simla on the 6th October 1941. 'rhero were meetings in the morning 
and in the afternoon, at both of which //. E. the Viceroy ])resided. 

Those present were : Their Highnesses the Jam Bahib of Nawanagar, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, the Nawab of Bhopal, the Nawab of Bampiir and the 
Maharaja of Cooch-Behar, Nawab tSir Muhammad Ahmad Haid Khan of Chhatari, 
representing H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad, the hon. Mabarajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, Mr. Ramrao Mndhavrao Deshmukb, Lient-Col. Sir Plenry Gidney, 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, the hon. Malik Khuda Baksh 
Khan, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. G. B. Morton, Mr. Biren Mukherjee, Captain 
Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, Begum Shah Nawaz, Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, 
Professor E. Ahmad Shah, the Premier of Sind (the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux), Mr. Mohd Umar Soomro, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivnstava and Sir Mahomed 
Usman. 

Before the opening of the secret session, H. E. the Viceroy welcomed the 
National Defence Council in a short speech. H. H. the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes from among the States’ representatives, and Sir Mahomed Usman from 
among the British Indian representatives, responded. At the beginning of the 
secret session, Begum Shah Nawaz expressed, on behalf of the women of India, 
gratitude at the appointment of a woman representative to the Defence Council. 

In the morning meeting a statement was made by H, E. the Commander-in- 
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Chief, in the courHn of which Sir Arcliibald Wave! I read a message of greeting 
to the (yonncil from Mr. Winston Churchill. A niiml)er of matters of special 
interest in the defence field, which had been raised by various members of the 
Council, were explained by the Commander-in-Chief and a discussion followed. 
In the afternoon, the meeting heard and discussed a statement by General 
A. B. Haig, Adjutant-General in India, on recruiting and cognate issues. The 
hon. Sir Ifonii Mody, Supply Member, began his statement on the question 
of war supply. 

His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : 

‘‘Tliis is a business gathering, and I am not going to make a long speech to 
you to-day. But 1 would like, in the first place, to extend to you the warmest 
possible welcome to this the first meeting of the National Defence Council, and to 
say how deeply I apiueciate your public spirit in attending, in many cases, I know, 
at very great personal inconvenience. I would like, too, to say a word about the 
significance of this occasion before w^e go into our secret session, and to touch very 
briefly on the recent developments in the great part which India is playing in this 
war. 

“This occasion is one of great significance. For the first time, the representa- 
tives of the Indian Btates and British India are met together to consider and 
discuss the war position and India’s war effort ; to receive from myself and from 
my advisers information on important aspects of these matters ; to give my advisers 
and myself the benefit, the value of which I cannot over-estimate, of your own 
suggestions and advice. It is my hope and belief that this meeting will be the 
first of many, and that the contri))ntion which these meetings will make to the 
removal of misunderstandings, to the furtherance of our common cause and to 
stimulating still further the efforts already so generously and widely made through- 
out India, will be great indeed. 

“In the National Defence Council composed as it is of representatives of the 
Princely Order and of the provinces of British India, there has been established 
a body truly representative of all elements in the national life of India, whoso 
sole object is the intensification of the war effort and tho prosecution of the war. 
My object and that of my Government will be, during our secret deliberations, to 
acquaint the National Defence Council, to the fullest degree, and in the fullest 
confidence, with the position in relation to all important aspects of tho war effort ; 
to obtain tho benefit of their advice ; to improve and develop liaison ; and so to 
secure that, in a war that is as much India’s war as the war of Great britain or of 
any other part of the Empire, the Princely Order and the provinces of British 
India are seized, through their representatives on the Defence Council of the pro- 
blems that confront us from time to time in the conduct of the war, of the great- 
ness of India’s contribution, and of the background to, and tho justification for, the 
magnificent effort which India is putting forth. 

“'fhero could be no more appropriate occasion than this to refer to the superb 
contribution so far made by India to the achievement of the ideals for which we 
are fighting. She has, without stint, poured out men, money and supplies. Her 
fighting men, whether by land, by sea, or in the air covered themselves, and the 
land of their birth, with glory. In the face of every device of modern warfare, in 
conditions often most difficult, in unfamiliar surroundings, India’s fighting men, 
whether they come from tho Indian States or from the provinces of British 
India, have shown outstanding valour and endurance and have added still 

further honour to the martial traditions of this country. The Empire and 

India owe them a debt of gratitude, a debt that will never bo forgotlen. 

“In paying the tribute that I have to the gallant fighting men of India, I 
would associate with it a word of gratitude for the immense assistance given us 
by our neighbour, the warrior kingdom of Nepal, to the sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic support and co-operation of whose Prime Minister we owe so much, and 
whoso troops have played their part with the distinction which we have come to 
expect of them in the various theatres of \yar in which they have been engaged. 

‘in the field of supply India has ajjain made a contribution of immense signi- 
ficance and value, a contribution recognised throughout the Empire, contribution 
that has in no small degree helped to bring home to many distant lands not only 
the great natural resources of India, but the liigh intelligence and skill of her 
craftsmen and her workers and the readiness of all to play their part at times like 

these. My i:?iipply Member will be able to give you some idea of what has been 

done in this field. I^et me say now only that the location in India of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council is, in itself, a tribute both to the importance of her strategic 
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and geographical position and to the magnitude of the assistance which she has 
give to the common effort. ' 

“The generous stream of contributions in gifts and loans, in money and in 
kind, for the purchase of munitions and equipment, of planes, of tanks, of ambul* 
ancea and the like for the alleviation of suffering and the relief of distress, which 
has flowed from India since the war began, is undiminished to-day. I pay my deep 
and sincere tribute to the magnificent generosity of the gifts that have been made 
by Your Highnesses of the Princely Order, by the provinces of British India, and 
by that great multitude of individuals throughout the country whose desire is to 
hasten, by their personal sacrifices, the day of victory for our cause. 

“As the war goes on, every day reveals more clearly the place which India has 
won for herself in the world. She is to-day the base of operations for great 
campaigns and great strategic movements. The Coramander-in-Ohief, wnom 
we are glad to welcome back to-day from his consulations with the Cabinet, 
with His Majesty’s representatives, civil and military, in the Middle East, and 
with our Russian Allies at Teheran, bears a responsibility which few, if any, of 
his predecessors in that great office can have held ; and in the discharge of that 
responsibility from India he links India still more closely with those mighty 
movements that are taking place around us. India, as I have said, is the centre 
of the great Supply organisation which serves the vital military needs of countries 
ranging from Australia to South Africa. Her contribution in fighting men 

has been on the grandest scale, and will be greater yet. She is ready, as we know, 
to make sacrifices greater still in every way than those which she has so far been 
called upon to make. We may be proud of the achievement of India. We may be 
certain that that achievement will not fade from the memory of the nations. 

“Your Highnesses, Begum Shah Nawaz and Gentlemen — I do not propose 
to detain yon further. We have before us a long and heavy agenda. But I would 
like, again, to say how glad I am that we should all be meeting here to-day 
and how confident I am that our joint discussion and our joint labours will 
enure to the great benefit of India and to the benefit of the Empire as a whole. 

Anxious times, a long and arduous struggle, great responsibilities, heavy burdens, 

lie before us still. Let us look to it, one and all, that our response in these 

critical days for our country and civilisation is worthy of the call. 

H. H. THE Jam Sahibs Speech 

H, H. the jam Saheh. on behalf of the Rulers and representatives of the 
States present, thanked His Excellency most sincerely for the cordial welcome 
given them and declared that they felt— and he was confident that the represen- 
tatives of British India shared this feeling— that the present war was our joint 
war and that the big issues whifdi were being fought on the various battlefields 
were likely to affect tlie future of civilisation. He proceeded : 

‘ At this crucial juncture, it is our right and duty to take counsel together 
and to make every possible contribution wo can, in the service of our king and 
country, for the successful prosecution of the war. I can only speak for the 
fStates and Your Excellency knows, and the world knows, including the crier 
of the Berlin Radio Station, that the Indian Princes, one and all, nave offered 
all their resources and are implementing that offer with practical and material 
contributions in every possible form. We are determined to continue our efforts 
and we welcome the opportunity of free and frank discussion provided by the 
National Defence Council, as it is likely to give ns first-hand knowledge of 
the best form which our individual and collective war effort can take.** 

His Highness referred to the fact that, at the last session of the Chamber 
of Princes, we proposed a resolution recommending a National Defence Council, 
with representatives of the Governments of the States and of the Provinces, be 
set up as early as possible. “We are grateful to His Majesty's Government 
and to Your Excellency for giving effect to that resolution. We are convinced 
that worked in the right spirit, this Council can be of great utility in the 
successful prosecution of the war and we are convinced that all our colleagues 
sitting across this table are pledged to make it a success and to contribute their 
best for the common objective in view. We of the States have placed our resources 
at the disposal of Your Excellency as representative of the Crown, in the discharge 
of our solemn obligations and as our contribution towards the defence of our 
Motherland and for the vindication of the world cause at stake. Our war effort 
has only one aim, and that is that we shall continue doing our best till victory 
is won and the Nazi tyranny crushed for ever,** 

41 
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Sir Mahomed Usman, in associating himself with the thanks expressed by 
the Jam Saheb, declared that it was the good fortune of India that His Excel- 
lency’s term of office had been extended and he would continue to preside over 
the deliberations of the Council. (Cheers). He hoped that His Excellency’s term 
would see the successful termination of the war and the utter destruction of 
Nazism. 

Bkitish Premier’s Message 

’I’he Council thereafter went into secret session, at which H. E. the 
Commander-in 'Chief, at the beginning of his address, read the following message 
from Mr. Churchill : 

“I was deeply interested by all you reported to me about India’s war effort. 
In the first year of the war. it was impossible to find the weapons and 
equipment necessary for the Indian army. In the second year something was 
done. In the third year, largo supplies of the most deadly modern war 
apparatus will come in a steady flow to expanding formations of the Indian Army. 
The sons of India have already in this war shown themselves worthy of the highest 
respect and honour among military men. Wherever they have fought— in 
Cyrenaica, in the iSudan, in Eritrea, Abyssinia, Syria and now latest oi all in 
Persia— the Indian divisions have played an im])ortant and distinguished part. 
During 1942 the armies of India with their British comrades, will be fighting 
on the long front from the Caspian to the Nile. By so doing, they will be 
barring the eastward progress of the war and guarding the plains of Hindustan 
and the homes of their dear ones. This is a highly honourable task and also 
as anyone can see, the best strategy. This is equally true whether applied to 
the interests of India herself or to the fortunes of the world cause now being 
fought out.” 

Second Day — Simla — 7th. October 1941 

The National Defence Council met again at 10-30 a.m. to-day at the Viceregal 
Ix)dge with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair. 

'J'he hon. Sir Homi Mody continued and concluded his statement on the 
supply position. This was followed by a statement on the military aspect by the 
Master General of Ordnance. A general discussion followed. The last subject for 
the day was a statement by the Director-General of Civil Defence on behalf of the 
hon. Mr. E Kaghavendra Kao which was still under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

Third Day — Simla — 8th. October 1941 

The National Defence Council met for the third day at 10-30 a.m. in 
the Viceregal Lodge with H. E. the Viceroy in the chair. The Council 
concluded its discussion on the question of civil defence and A. R. P. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who spoke for an hour and a half, gave the 
Council a full appreciation of the war position from the strategic point of view and 
a discussion followed. 

In the absence due to illness of the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Ifydari, a statement 
on war publicity was read on his behalf by the Director-General of Information, 
and the Council examined the position. A number of matters were then considered, 
including the question of defence loans and the policy of the Government of India 
in respect of control of prices of essential commodities. The Council in conclusion 
approved the despath of a message of thanks to the Prime Minister for his message 
of welcome to them and thereafter adjourned to meet again on 1st. December. 

Second Session— New Delhi— Ist. December 1941 

Air & Naval Position Reviewed 

The second session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi on the Ist, December 1941. His Excellency the Viceroy presided 
at both the meetings, in the morning and in the afternoon. 

Those present were : Their Highnesses the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, the Maharam Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore, the Nawab 
of Baliawalpur, the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, the Maharaja 
of Orchha and the Nawab of Palanpur. Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, 
K.C.S.I., of Chhattari, Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, k.c.i.b., Kumararaja 
Sir Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad, m.l.a., Rao Bahadur M. 0. Raja, Sir Cowasj^ 
Jehangir, Bart, k.o.i.e., o.b.b., m.l.a., Mr. Jamanadas M. Mehta, M.L.A., Dr, B. E. 
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Ambedkar, m.l.a., Mr. Biren Mookheriee, Mr. G. B. Morton, o.b.e., Sir Jwala 
Prasad Srivastava, M.L.A., Eaja Saiyed Ahmad Ali Khan of Salempur, c.b.e., 
Professor Ahmed Shah. Begum Shah Nawaz, m.b.e., m.l.a.. Captain Sardar 
Naunihal Singh Man. m.b.b., m.l.a., the Hon^ble Maharaiadhiraia Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K.O.I.B., of Darbhanga, Mr. E. M. Deshmiikh, the Hon’ble Malik Khiida 
Baksh Khan, Eaja Bahadur Sri Kama Chandra Mardaraja Deo of Khallikote, m.l.a., 
the Hon^ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bukhsh Muhammad IJmar Soomru and Lt.-Col. 
Sir Henry Gidney. m.l.a. 

The morning session was devoted to exhaustive reviews of the Air and the 
Naval situation in relation to India. The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief put the 
Council fully in possession of the latest developments in the Air held, and a 
discussion followed on points arising out of the confidential information which was 
laid before the Council by him. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Flag Officer Commanding, Koyal Indian 
Navy, made an exhaustive statement on the position of the Royal Indian Navy, the 
developments that have taken place in connection with it, the work of the Navy 
and the various problems of Indian naval defence. 

The statements by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief and the Flag Oflicer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, were followed by a paper on the latest 
developments in connection with civil defence which was read by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao, who laid before the Defence Council a number of points for 
consideration, which equally formed a subject of discussion. 

The proceedings for the day concluded with a speech by the Hon’ble Member 
for Labour, Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, on techical training, and the special 
arrangements which have been made in India to develop technical training in 
connection with the war. The Council adjourned. 

Second Day-New Delhi— 2nd. December 1941 
Supply Position Reviewed 

A communique giving an account of the second day^s proceedings of the meeting 
said that the Master-General of Ordnance made a statement on the Supply position 
in its military aspect from all points of view and put the Council in possession 
of the latest developments in regard to it. He was followed by Sir Homi Mody, 
Mem W-in -charge of Supplies, who gave an exhaustive exposition of the Supply 
position with special reference to timber, leather goods, textiles, etc. A discussion 
followed on the points laid before the Council. 

Thereafter, Sir Andrew Clow, Member-in-charge of Communications, addressed 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort and connected 
questions. He was followed by Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, who spoke 
on war finance and a large variety of matters of financial concern and interest 
arising in connection with the war. 

The proceedings concluded with a statement made by Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on the recent developments in industrial research. 

Third Day— New Delhi — 3rd. December 1941 

Military Position Discussed 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council 
took place to-day. The morning was devoted to a review by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
affecting India and in its more general aspects. A full discussion followed. 

On the conclusion of the Coram anaer-in-Chief^s statement, the Right Honffile 
Bir Akbar Hydari, Member-in -charge, Information and Boardcasting, explained 
to the National Defence Council the various developments that had taken place 
in connection with the work of his department, the organisation of propaganda, 
publicity in connection with war effort, etc. 

After luncheon, which was taken with their Excellencies in the Viceroy^s 
House, a discussion proceeded on certain specific questions which had been raised 
by individual members of the Council, at the conclusion of which the Council 
closed its second meeting. Cinema films to illustrate Indian war effort were shown 
to members of the Council, who, on the invitation of His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, were afterwards present at a tea party which he and Lady Wavell 
were giving for wounded Indian soldiers* 
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India and the Atlantic Charter 

Premier’s Speech —H. of Commons— 9th. September 1941 

An encouraging account of the progress of the Atlantic Ikttlo was one of 
the main points made by Mr. Winston Churchill, reviewing the war situation 
in Parliament which met on the 9th. September 1941 after the Summer recess. 
The Prime Minister said that the sinking of British and Allied ships by the enemy 
in July and August did not amount to much more than a third of the Oerman 
and Italian tonnage sunk by Allied aircraft and submarines. Referring to the 
Atlantic Charter and its relation to India, the I’rime Minister said : 

“The Joint Declaration does not quality in any way the various statements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire.” 

“We have pledged, by the Declaration of August, 1910, to help India to 
obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth with ourselves, 
subject, of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and 
interests. 

“Burma also is covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma’s 
self-government and by measures already in progress. 

“At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind primarily the extension of the 
sovereignty, self-government and national life of the States and nations of 
Europe now under Nazi yoke and the principles whi(;h should govern any 
alterations in the territorial boundaries of countries which may have to be made. 
That is quite a separate problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing 
institutions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown. We 
have made declarations on these matters which are complete in themselves, free 
from ambiguity and related to the conditions and circumstances of the territories 
and peoples affected. They will bo found to he entirely in harmony with the 
conception of freedom and justice which inspired the Joint Declaration.” 


The Indus Commission Enquiry 

Opening Dey— Simla— 22nd. September 1941 
Chairman Enunciates General Principles 

The Indus Commission enquiry commenced at Simla on the 22nd September 
1941 in connection with the sharing of Indus waters between the Sind and 
Punjab Provinces. Sir B. N. Kan, who presided, enunciated certain general 
principles governing questions of this kind. He stressed the following points, 
quoting authorities from the Geneva Convention, the judgment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and a number of American decisions. 

The Commission consisted of Sir R. N, Ran, Chairman, Mr. P. F, B, Hickey 
retired Chief Engineer, U. P., and Mr. E, H. Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras. ’ 

The most satisfactory settlement of disputes of this kind was by agreement 
the parties adopting the same technical solution of each ])roblem as if they were 
a single community undivided by political or administrative frontiers. Once 
there was such an agreement, that in itself furnished the law governing the 
rights of the several parties until a new agreement was concluded. If there was 
no such agreement, the rights of the several provinces and States must be 
determined by applying the rule of ‘‘equitable aiiportionment,” each unit getting 
its fair share of the water of the common river. In the general interests of the 
entire community inhabiting dry and arid territories, priority must be given 
to an earlier irrigation project over a later one : “priority or appropriation gives 
superiority of right.” 

Is THE State a Party ? 

The point whether any State could appear as a “party” before the Commission 
was discussed at the outset of the proceedings, following observations made by 
Counsel for Bahawalpur who urged that that State should be considered a party 
and should be given all the ^ivileges of a party in the matter of leading evidence, 
cross-ezamining witoessesi etc. 
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Sir R. N, Bail ix)inted out that, under the constitution at present in force, a 
Stale could not be a party and he asked if it made any difference if the State 
was accorded all the rights and privileges of a party without being called a party. 

The Counsel submitted that if he was given all the rights and privileges of a 
party he was in fact a party. He quoted Sections 130 and 131 of the Government 
of India Act, particularly tlie latter section, under which he said the ruler 
of any State affected could torpedo the decision of the Commission by securing 
a reference of the whole matter to His Majesty in Council, Counsel argued that 
in these circumstances, the State was a very real party. 

The Chaiman indicated that he would postpone a decision on the point till 
a later stage and that Counsel could raise it again if apy right was refused 
to him. 

The Counsel signified acceptance of the position reserving to himself the 
right to withdraw from the proceedings if necessary. 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for the Sind Government asked for clarification of 
the position and pointed out that it should not bo open to any one after 
taking part in the proceedings to consider the Commission’s decision not 
binding on himself when that decision went against him. 

The Chairman explained that ilie Commission would only make recom- 
mendations and it was for the Governor-General to take decisions. 

‘‘Decision No’t Binding on States” 

The Counsel for Bikaner recorded a protest agariist the appointment of the 
Commission and declared it was without jurisaiction so far as Indian States were 
concerned, because it had been appointed by the Govern or-General, who was a 
different legal entity from the Crown Kepresentative with whom the States were 
concerned. Counsel also declared that the existing Indus waters agreement, to 
which Bikaner and other States were a party, was by the appointment of the 
Commission sought to be revised without the consent of these States, and therefore 
any decision taken by the Commission would not be binding on these States. 

In reply to the Chairman, Counsel said he would only hold a watching brief 
at the proceedings. 

The Chairman made it clear that the opportunity to take part in the proceed- 
ings was there for those interested, but it was for them to take advantage or not 
of that opportunity. 

The Counsel for Khairpur expressed himself in general agreement with the 
position taken by Bahawalpur while the Counsel representing Patiala, Jind, Nabha 
and Faridkot expressed accord with Bikaner’s position. The chief engineer, N. W 
F. P. said he would also hold a watching brief. 

Suggestion to Examine Data 

Mr. Coltman, thereafter, made preliminary remarks in which he said that 
the Government of the Punjab, in their rejoinder to the Sind Government’s 
complaint, had considerably modified the orginal position on which Sind’s case had 
been based. He thought that an examination of the Punjab’s rejoinder would 
take considerable time. He also suggested that the parties should examine each 
other’s data to see how far the terms of the Indus Waters Award of 1935 had been 
modified or were being modified in actual practice by the Punjab. 

Mr. E, H, Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras, member of the Commission en- 
quired why the Sind Government had filed their complaint before correctly ascer- 
taining the data on which to base it. 

The counsel complained that Sind Government never had a correct reply from 
the Punjab Government, and that the Punjab rejoinder handed to them on Friday 
last had completely altered the position. 

Mr. Chave referred to the discrepancy between the figures given by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments and asked if Sind ascertained from the Punjab whether 
Sind’s assumptiona were correct. 

The counsel said that they did, but never had a satisfactory reply. 

The counsel for the Punjab, intervening, complained that data for five years 
asked for bad never been supplied to his Government and Sind’s case was not 
known to them. 

Mr. Chave asked why Punjab did not tell Sind that Sind’s case was based on 
wrong assumptions. 

The counsel for the Punjab said there had been no direct communication with 
the Sind Government, 
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Mr. Coltman, before the Commission adjourned, submitted that the Sukkur 
Barrage Project was not involved in the complaint. The counsel for the Punjab 
^issented from this view. 

Sir A7. N. Sircar, who had been briefed by the Punjab, was not present owing 
to indisposition. 


Second Day — Simla — 26th. September 1941 

The position of States in the proceedings of the Commission was 
again raised and a final ruling given by the Chairman, Sir B, N, Rau, at the 
Commission’s resumed sitting to-day. 

At the outset, Counsel for Khairpur State making his position dear, 
declared that the Commission, having been appointed by the Governor-General 
and not by the Crown Representative, had no jurisdiction with reference to 
States, He would therefore take part in the proceedings under protest. He 
added that, if any variation of the Agreement of 1935 regarding the distribution 
of Indus waters was agreed to by any other parties, Khairpur would not be 
bound by it, unless its consent was expressly given. \ 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Counsel for the Punjab, objected to States being 
allowed to take part in the proceedings. It was true, he argued, that the 
Commission could only report to the Governor-General, but the Commission 
would be making a report for the definite purpose of enabling the Governor- 
General to issue nis decisions and it was therefore not right that the Commission 
should enquire into matters on which decisions could not be given by the 
Governor-General, but only by the Crown Hepresentative. He quoted authority 
for his contention that the Commission in allowing the States to take part in 
the proceedings would be assuming the duties of another tribunal which could 
only be set up by the Crown Representative. 

Sir B, N. Ran, giving his ruling, observed that under Section 131 of the 
Act, the Commission had to investigate matters referred to them. The Section was 
silent about the procedure, but it was clear that the Commission must mould their 
procedure to the requirements of a full and proper investigation. Such an investi- 
gation would be impossible without hearing every interested unit. The Commission 
must, therefore, give every interested unit an opportunity of being heard in every 
way so far as the Commission thought it necessary for the purposes of their 
investigation. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur referred to the Chairman’s observation on the 
opening day that Bahawalpur would have all the privileges of a party and wanted 
to know whether all the facilities that the State would want in taking part in the 
proceedings would be given to it. 

The Chairman : Wo see no reason to refuse any facilities, but we shall have 
to satisfy ourselves at the time whether any facility you are asking for is necessary 
for the investigation of Sind’s complaint. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur pressed for the grant of all facilities, so far as they 
were “relevant” to the complaint, 'v 

Sir'" i?. N. Ran : We will use our own language (Laughter). Every facility 
which we consider necessary for our investigation will be given. 

Position of States Undfji Govt of India Act 

The Chairman referred to Section 134 of the Government of India Act which 
gives permission to a Federated State to contract out of the provisions regarding 
water supplies. He pointed out that in respect of States who have exercised the 
option under that Section and in respect of non -federated States, the controlling 
Power would be the Paramount Power. The Commission had derived its charter 
from the Governor-General and not from the Paramount Power and his 
submission was that the two Powers, namely the Governor-General and the 
Paramount Power were altogether different and an attempt was being made to 
mix them up. This oould not be done except perhaps with the consent of the 
parties. 

Sir Nripendra gave a warning as regards what might happen if States 
were allowed to take part in the proceedings. Supposing Sind’s onjection to the 
Punjab’s proposal to build the Bhakra Dam failed, the dam would be built and 
then Bahawalpur which at present had no interest in it might put forth a claim 
to some water out of that dam. Then the Commission would be adjudicating 
rights between co-defendants which was not necessary for deciding Sind’s complaint. 
These were points which might arise and he took this /urther position that 
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apart from his general objection, the Court could not adjudicate any question of 
rights or claims by Bahawalpur as against the Punjab. 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for Sind, thereafter reiterated his complaint against 
the Punjab Government who, he said, had not given details of their projects. 

Mr. Chave, Member of the Commission, pointed out that the Punjab’s case 
was that Sind had based their complaint on a misunderstanding of Sind’s 
intentions. He asked if Sind representatives could not make the necessary alte- 
rations in their figures consequent on Punjab’s statements. 

Mr. CoUman said that would take some three months and added that there 
was disagreement with regard to the effects of Punjab’s schemes and with regard 
to whether the schemes were in accordance with the Anderson Committee’s 
recommendations. 

Sir N, N, Sircar made it clear that if any schemes proposed by the 
Punjab were in conflict with the Anderson Committee’s recommendations, then the 
Punjab would not proceed with them. 

The rest of the proceedings was devoted to a discussion of Sind’s complaint, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Third Day — Simla — 27th. September 1941 

Body of Irrigation Experts Suggested 

The setting up of a body of irrigation experts and representatives of the 
Punjab and tSind provinces to examine the effect of any irrigation projects which 
either side might contemplate was suggested by the Chairman, Sir B. N, Eau, 
at to-day’s session of the Commission and was generally welcomed by a number 
of representatives appea' ing before the Commission 

The suggestion was put forward as a possible remedy for the difficulty 
complained of by representatives of both Governments that one side did not know 
what were the other’s intentions and that no machinery at present existed to 
enable one side to communicate its schemes to the other, particularly after the 
inception of the Government of India Act, 1935, under which Irrigation is a 
provincial subject and the Central Government’s sanction is no longer necessary 
for a province’s schemes. 

The Chairman asked if both the provinces would agree to the constitution 
of a body of experts which would severe to fill this need. 

Mr. Coltman (for Sind) said : We would welcome some tribunal of that kind. 

Sir N. N, Sircar (for the Punjab) agreed that in principle it was a desirable 
method but he would like to see the actual scheme before he could give a 
reply on behalf of the Punjab Government. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur observed that the suggestion was a very good one 
and Bahawalpur would probably welcome the constitution of such a standing 
committee, because at present that State did not know how to get its grievances 
remedied. The proposed committee would, he thought, preclude the possibility 
of petty disputes, apart from major disputes which were beyond the scope of 
that committee and which would require the setting up of a tribunal under 
Sections 130 and 131. 

The representatives of Khairpur and of the JNorth-West Frontier Province 
concurred in the view that the proposal was welcome. 

The rest of the proceedings centred mainly on technical matters relating to 
loss and lag and on an attempt to get Sind representatives to agree to i)repariiig 
an additional statement correcting figures which, it was pointed out, were 
based on a misreading of the Punjab’s proposals. 

At the outset of the session, Sir N, N, Sircar requeted clarification of a 
point on which he suggested the Chairman’s remarks had been misconstructed 
in certain quarters. '‘Did the Chairman, ho asked, state that the States might 
appear before the Commission but would not be bound by the proceedings ? 

Sir jB. N, Eau : What I said is that is a question which is not for us to 
decide. It is a matter for the Governor-General or His Majesty-in-Council to 
decide. 

Fourth Day — Simla — 29th. September 1941 
Chairman Formulates Final issues 

At the meeting of the Commission to-day both sides suggested issues subsidiary 
to those tentatively framed by the chairman on the opening day. 

Sir N* N, Sircar (for the Punjab), in presenting the issues drafted by him, 
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poirited out that if the Commission found that the Anderson Committee’s report 
on which the Government of India’s orders of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean slate and the Punjab would claim a greater share of 
the waters, 

Mr. Coltman (for Sind) argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India had turned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province, He con- 
tended that the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The chairman , Sir B, iV, observed that he would frame final issuss 

in the light of the issues presented by both sides, and that he would communicate 
his draft to the Commission on Wednesday, 

Fifth Day— Simla—lst. October 1941 

Preliminary issues Framed 

The Comission framed preliminary issues to-day. The issues framed were : — 

(a) What is the law governing the rights of the several provinces and 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries ? 

(b) How far do the orders of the Government of India annexed to and 
explained in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves constitute the law by 
which the rights in question are to be determined ? 

(c) Is Sind entitled to object to the Punjab Government proceeding with 
the Bhakra Dam project as described in Sind case or as described in Nicholson- 
Trench report ? 

At the enquiry on Monday, both sides suggested additional issues, subsi- 
diary to those teiitativcly framed by the Chairman on the opening day. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, for the Punjab, in presenting the issues drafted by him, 
pointed out that if the Commission found that the Anderson Committee’s report 
on which the Government of India’s order of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between tlic two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean state and the Punjab would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr, Coltman, for Sind, argued that the Punjab could make no such ^olaim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India had turned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He 
contended that the^Goveriiment of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The Chairman, Sir B, N, Ran, observed that he would frame final issueB in 
the light of the issues presented by both sides and that ho would communicate 
his final draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Sixth Day — Simla— 2nd. October 1941 
Sind Case Presented 

At to-day’s sitting of the Commission, Sir B, N. Ran, Chairman, suggested 
for the consideration of the i)artioB that Sind’s objections regarding the Bhakra 
Dam be withdrawn or modified and the Dam be allowed to be erected 

provided, expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water now 

authorised to be withdrawn would be subject to modification if and when Sind’s 

apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to consider the 

suggestion. 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for Sind Government, began arguments on the preli- 
minary issues framed by the Commission, Arguing the first issue— what is the 
law governing the rights of the several Provinces and States concerned in the 
present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus and its tributaries — Mr. 
Coltman claimed that Sections 130 and 131 of the Government of India Act 
contained the necessary law. These two sections entrusted the Governor-General 
with the settlement of a dispute in his discretion. The Coramission had to find 
facts underlying the dispute and make its recommendations on the basis of those 
facts. The Government of India Act did not lay down what law should guide the 
Commission. The Government of India Act also excluded the jurisdiction of civil 
courts over such disputes. 

Sir B. N. Ran : The Com mission shall have to base its recommendations on 
some general principles. 
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Mr. C oilman : Yes, on the principles of enquiry and fairplay. Any ordinary 
law could not apply to the case and this was why such wide and discretionary 
powers were given to the Governor-General. Similarly international public law 
could not apply to the case as the Indian States were not independent sovereign 
authorities. He quoted an American case in which it was held that a State could 
not stop or divert the flow of a river which ran through a neighbouring State, 
American case were, in his view, via media between the Roman Law and 
International Law and adopted the “equitable and fair” method. It applied to 
cases where the States were not independent sovereign bodies but there was 
another supremo body to adjudicate their differences. 

Sir B. N, Eau : Is not the Goveinor-Gcneral of India in the same position ? 

Mr. Coltman : Yes. 

Proceeding, Mr. Coltman referred to the Nile dispute and said that it was the 
nearest approach to the present case. 

Referring to the second issue as td' how far the orders of the Government of 
Iinlia annexed to and explained in their letter of March, 1037, themselves 
constitute the law by which the rights in question were to be determined, Mr. 
Coltman said that prima facie the order of the Government of India did determine 
the law for the time being. But if those orders were final, why had the 
Governor-General appointed the present Commission, he asked. 

Mr. Coltman asserted that the whole basis of the Government of India’s 
orders was that the vSukkur Barrage should not in any way he hurt. Furthermore, 
there was no question of an agreement on that point, because the Punjab and 
the Bombay Governments of those days were like the two departments of the 
Government of India. Furthermore, the Sind Government of to-day was not the 
successor to the Bombay Government. It was a new creation. 

Asked wliy the Government of Bombay agreed to the various recommendations 
of the Anderson Committee and Nicholson -Trench Committee, Mr. Coltman said 
that the Bombay Government replied 12 days before the separation of Sind from 
Bombay and as that time probably Bombay’s interest in Sind had waned. He 
claimed that Sind was not bound by what the Bombay Government had agreed to. 

Mr. Coltman had not finished when the Commission rose for the day. 

Seventh Day — Simla — 3rd. October 1041 

At to-day’s stitting of the Commission, Mr. Coltman, continuing his argu- 
ments on the preliminary issues framed by the Commission, said that Sind had 
prescriptive rights in an irrigation canal as such and the duty of Sind had been to 
make these canals as economical as possible by constructing them on a lower level. 

Discussing the issue whether any modifications could be made in the Govern- 
ment of India’s orders of 1937, Mr. Coltman said that is was outside the function 
of the Commission to advise the Governor-General whether to vary those orders or 
not. This could be done by tlie Governor-General in his sole discretion. 

Bir B. N. Eau : 3diere can be no finality in orders if they w'crc to be varied 
from day to day. I, therefore, want your assistance to recommend to the Governor- 
General how far these orders could be modified, if at all. 

Mr. Coltman said that if the data on which the orders were based had proved 
to be incorrect, or if new factors had came to light which wxre not taken into 
consideration in making them, the orders would have to be modified in the light of 
those facts. He pointed out and gave details of the data on which the Anderson 
Committee had relied and which snbsequent investigations carried out bv the Sind 
Government had proved to be incorrect. He claimed that in the light of these 
investigations the Governor-General would be justified in modifying the orders of 
1937. lie also explained that on the a8sumi)tion that Bind would receive a certain 
q^uantity of water, it had sold land worth Rs. 7 crores. Furthermore, there was 
tW question of the payment of debt to the Government of India amounting to Rs. 
23 crores. This was being paid at the rate of Rs. 75 lakhs a year. 

Replying to Sir R. N, Eau, Mr. Coltman said that, on an average, Sukkur 
Barrage yielded a return of about 4^ per cent. 

Discussing the issue whether Bind was entitled to object to the Punjab proceed- 
ing with the Bhakra Dam project, Mr. Coltman pointed out that the issue implied 
the proposition that by reason of the Bombay Government’s action in 1934 with- 
drawing its objection to the scheme, the Punjab Government obtained a right to 
proceed with the nroject. In fact, the Punjab had obtained no such right, Mr. 
Coltman declared. First, the withdrawal of objection was couched in guarded 
language and was merely an expression of intention for the future and therefore 
43 
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did not amount to agreement or contract. Secondly, under the old Government of 
India Act ot 1913, a rrovincial Government could (uiter into contracts or agree- 
ments only in tlic name of the Secretary of State. The would mean that the 
J’linjab and Sind entered into an agreement as regards the Bhakra Dam project in 
the name of the Secretary of State. In other words the Secretary of State had 
entered into an agreement with himself, which was an absurdity. 

The Punjab, he proceeded, had now set out to sell water to the States, even to 
States which were non-ripaiian and had no right to the water. This was contrary 
to tiie ]>rovisiotis of the old Act. 

Sind became a new province under the new Act of 1935 and its obligations, 
that wjis to say, its assess and liabilities, were dealt with by the Order-in- 
Gounril. Sind was not a heir-at-law or successor of Bombay and was not bound 
by what Bombay, of which it was once }>art, had done or omitted to do. Bombay 
was still there and if the Punjab thought they could file a suit for damages against 
Bombay, let them consider it. 

Eighth Day — Simla — 6th. October 1941 

Commission’s Pi. ant of Work 

At to-day’s meeting of the Commission, it ^ya8 announced after some 
discussion that the Commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a day or two of the conclusion of arguments on them and that they would 
then settle issues of fact. 3'hcrcaftcr the Commission \Yonld not sit in Simla any 
furtlier but would assemble at Karachi to examine Sind witnesses. In the interval 
between Simla and Karachi, the Commissioners will inspect such places as the 
parties desire tliom to see. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur State took a good part of to-day’s sitting with his 
arguments in the course of whitdi he pointed out that Sind w'as complaining of 
orders ])a8sod on March 39, 1937, while the present Government of Ifidia Act 
came into force on Ai)ril 1, 10.37 ami had no retrospective ell’ect. 

Sir B. N. Ran, Chairman, inquired whether the argument was that these 
orders could not at any time or in any circumstances be modified. Counsel 
re])licd that any modification could only be done by the Government of India. Sir 
B. N. Ran pointed out that the Government of India had no jurisdiction now in 
the matter or water 8upi)lie8. 

(’ounsel for the Punjab, Sir AT. AT. Sircar began his arguments before the 
Commission rose for the day. He contended that the agreements arrived at between 
Sind and the Punjab before the Anderson Committee was appointed were by way of 
a bonafidc settlement of the disputes. The settlement was made on the principle 
of give and take ; and the right to go on with the Bhakra dam project was an 
integral i)art of tlic consideration which induced the Punjab Government to agree 
to additional allowances of water to Sind and Khairpnr. 

Ninth Day — Simla — 7lh. October 1941 

Arguments by Sir Nripen Sarcar 

Sir N' N, Sircar, continuing his reply to-day to the case put before 
the (’ommission by the Sind Government and its counsel, declared that his 
clients wore anxious to know what they were entitled to do under the Government 
of India’s orders of 1937. He assured the Commission that his clients had no desire 
to do anytliing outside the findings of the Commission. 

He quoted the Anderson Committee’s report in support of his plea that full 
agreement between the parties had been arrived at after exhaustive examination of 
all relevant matters. 

He contended that a review of the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could 
only be undertaken if any vital change in the circumstances had since taken place; 
but no such change had. in fact, taken place, he emphasized. 

On the point whether there could be an ‘‘agreement” between two provincial 
Governments, 8ir N. N. Bircar quoted Devolution Rule 49 laying down that the 
powers of siq^erintendcnce, direction and control over the Governments of 
Governor’s provinces vested in the Governor-General-in Council under the Act, 
shall in relation to a transferred subject, be exercised, among other things, to 
decide questions arising between two provinces in cases where the provinces failed to 
come to an argeement. 

If, Counsel argued, there could be no agreement between two provinces, where 
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was the sense in laying down what should happen in ease of a failure to conic to 
an agreement, Sir Nripendra Nath asked. 

Agreements between two provincial Governments in relation to irrigation 
were not uncommon he said, and he referred as an example to an agreement 
recently entered into between tlie U. P. and the Punjab. He observed that there 
could be no binding agreement in the sense that the Secretary of State could be 
made liable or one partv could sue the other in a court of law but there could be 
an agreement he saia, which a tribunal such as the Indus Commission was 
competent to examine. He emphasized that when Sind as a separate province got 
the property, namely, the waters of the Indus, they got it subject to the rights of 
the Punjab under tne agreement. 

Next day, the lOtii. October, the Commission heard jMr. Coltman, counsel for 
Sind’s reply to Sir N. N. Sircar’s arguments on the preliminary issues. 

Tenth Day— Simla — 8th. October 1941 

Sir N, N, Sircar, counsel for the Punjab Government, concluded his 
arguments before the Commission to-day on the ]>reliminury issues tentatively 
framed by the Commission. 

On the issue regarding the law governing the rights of the ])rovinces and the 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries, Sir Nripendra Nath alfirmed that tlie orders of the Government 
of India annexed to and explained in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves 
constituted the law by which the rights in question were to be determined. 

Referring to the third issue he asserted that Sind was not entitled to object to 
the Punjab Government proceeding with the Bbakra Dam ]>rojcct as described in 
the Nicholson -Trench report. He, however, made it clear that the Punjab would 
prefer to proceed with their present scheme, ))ut in case it was shown that the 
scheme would throw a greater burden on Sind by taking away larger 8U]q’>lies of 
water than the Punjab was entitled to, then only would Sind be entited to object 
to it. 

Elaborating his arguments Sir Nripendra Nath dealt with the princi])lcs of tho 
law of contract and went on to emphasize that Sinds claim could only he the 
quantity of water that slie had been getting and not what she regarded as '‘a fair 
amount of water for her irrigation needs.’^ 

vSir B, N. Rau (Chairman) : Sind’s case is that unless the Indus river is at a 
certain level, the necessary amount of water would not liow in her (*anals. 

Sir N. N. Sircar ; If it can be shown that although by the action of the 
Punjab, the level in the river had dropped, tlic actual quantity of water available 
for Sind had not diminished even for period to ])criod, then Sind ghould not have 
any complaint. The data collected by the Punjab did not show any down waul 
tendency in the matter of water supply for Sind. On the other hand in some cases 
the data had shown an upward tendency. 

Twelvth Day — Simla — lOlh. October 1941 

Ruling of the Commission 

The Commission this morning briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues, ‘‘so far as this is necessary to enable the parties to proceed to the farther 
issues that may arise.” The Commission held that the rights of the several 
units concerned in this dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine 
of riparian rights but the rule of “equitable apportionment”, each unit being e/i titled 
to a fair share of the waters of the Indus and its tributaries. The Commission stated : 

“The Orders of the Government of India dated March 30, 19ii7, proceeding as 
they did for the most part, on the consent of the units concerned, must be regarded 
as having secured the most equitable apportionment then possible. If owing to 
material errors in the oiiginal data, or a material change in river conditions, or 
other Buflicient cause, those orders are now found to be unequitable, and if a more 
equitable arrangement can be discovered in the present circumstances, with due 
regard to in ..crests of all the units concerned, the original orders may properly be 
modified. This implies, of course, that a modification of the orders in one particular 
may necessitate consequential modifications in other particulars by way of 
redressing the balance between the several units. 

“The Bhakra Dam scheme which is mentioned in the Bind case and which it 
is the present intention of the Punjab to carry out, being in some respects difterent 
from the Bhakra Dam Scheme which was before the Bombay Government, it is 
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conceded by the Punjab that Sind is not precluded merely by reason of any 
statement of the Bombay Government, from objecting to the present scheme. 

There is the further fact that the combined eftect of the Haveli Project, 
the Thai Project, the Sutlej Valley Project, the various storage and feeder 
j)rojcct8 and the Bhakra Dam Scheme upon the innundation canals in Sind 

lias never yet been investigated by any independent tribunal. We are, therefore, of 
0})inion that if it is proved that the present Bhakia Dam Scheme superimposed 
ui)on the other iirojccts will materially injure the working of the innundation canals 
in Sind, Sind is entitled to obje.ct to the Punjab proceeding with the present 
Bhakra Dam Scheme except under proper safeguards. 

“As regards the original Bhakra Dam Scheme of 1919 (referred to in the 
Nicholson -Trench Committee’s report) we do not think it necessary to express 
any view, because that scheme is not, to use the language of Section 130 of the 

Government of India Act, 1035, 'executive action proposed to be taken’ by the 

Punjab at present.” 

Thirteenth Day — Simla — 11th. October 1941 

Additional issues Fjiamed 

T'hc Commission adjourned to-day after framing additional issues following 
upon the views exin’csscd by them yesterday. 

The additional issues framed to-day include the following -.—Which, if any, 
of the following schemes contemidated by the Punjab should be ])ermittcd and 
subject to what conditions, if any — The Bhakra Dam Scheme, the Storage Schemes, 
and the Balloki-Suleimankc Link Scheme. 

Should tlie limits for the Kliarif season fixed in the Anderson Committee’s 
report be allowed for non -perennial canals in Sind, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 

Should the Lloyd Barrage be given a prior right over the Thai and Haveli 
projects or either of them to the waters of the river Indus and its tributaries to 
the extent of the withdrawals authorised for the months of October, November, 
December, January, February and March as set out in the Anderson Committee’s 
report ? 

Should the said authorised monthly withdrawals he regarded as mean 
monthly withdrawals ? 

In the event of su])i)lic8 at Sukkur being in excess of the authorised with- 
drawals referred to in the said ic])ort, should the Lloyd Barrage have a share 
of such suri)lus supplies and if so on what basis ? 

In the event of any of the orders of the Government of India passed on 
March 30, 1937, u})on the recommendations of the Anderson C'ommittee being 
modified, wliat con8e(iuential modifications, if any, should be made in any of the 
other orders ? 

The Commission proposed to 8j)end November and December inspecting 
places concerned in the dispute and expect to assemble at Karachi on January 10.— 



British India & Indian States 

Eastern States Rulers’ Council 

Resolutions — Calcutta — 12tb. & 13tli. July 1941 

While it viewed with increaBin^ concern the rapid expansion of the theatre 
of war and the threat to the Becurity of India that it implied, the Council of 
Kulers of the Eastern Hlatcs which concluded its two-day session at Calcutta 
on the 13th. July 1941 under the presidentship of H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura, 
called upon the Jtulers to intensify their cfforis in the defence of the Empire and in 
maintaining the integrity of their Htales. 'iho resolution was moved from the chair. 

Moving the reBoliilioii on the war situation, the Ruler of Tripura referred 
to the contributions made by the difleient states under the Agency towards the 
Viceroy’s War PurpOBes Fund and other similar funds. 

By another resol iitioji, the Council recommended that the Spitfire aircraft 
to be named “East Htates” be i>iescnted for the defence of India on behalf of 
all the Eastern Htates ns a whole, including those under administration, and that 
the cost thereof be realised by subscription from the individual States according 
to the following graduated scale : 

(States with an annual revenue up to one lakh Rs. 500 each ; those with more 
than one lakh but less than two lakhs. Rs. 1,000 each ; those with more than 
two lakhs but less than five lakhs, Rs. 1,500 each ; those with more than five 
lakhs but less than ten lakhs, Rs. 2,000 each ; those with more tlian ten lakhs 
blit less than fifteen lakhs, Its. 3,000 each ; and those with more tlian fifteen 
lakhs but less than thirty lakhs, Rs. 5,000 each. 

Should the amount realised by subscriplion exceed the cost of the aircraft, 
the resolution added, such excess amount might be paid as subsciiption to the Jted 
Cross or any other fund with similar object or kept in reserve with the i’resident 
of the Council for some other approjuiate use in future. 

’J'he Council authorised its President to take necessary action to give eficct 
to this resolution which was moved by the Raja of Scrotkcla, seconded by the 
Raja of Khairagarli and suiiported by the Maharajas of Kalahandi and Patna, 

Realising the need for close co-oi^cration between the h^tates in diflerent 
regional areas, the Council decided to set up a Special Committee for the pm pose 
of drawing up a scheme of co-operative arrangements between States vvliich 
would not involve any sacrifice of their individual sovereignty. Questions relating 
to co-operative jail administration, con'stitntion of road transport boards and 
the educational policy of the States would be considered by the Special Committee 
which consists of the Chief Minister of Patna State as Chairman, and the 
Dewans of Khairagarb, Korea, Sakti, Keonjhar, Athmallik, Bonai, Pal Lahara 
and Athgarh as also the Minister of Scraikclla as members. 

The Council invited the attention of the Rulers concerned to the scheme of 
the joint high court for the B, and C. class States of Orissa as drawn up by a 
special committee of Ministers and left the matter to he decided by them. The 
resolution was moved by the President and seconded by the Raja of Daspalla, 

The Council welcomed the suggestion made by the political authorities that 
the Rulers might consult the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India in regard to the educational policy of the States and requested the Rulers 
who had been addressed by the political authorities on the subject to suggest in 
reply that a discussion between the Educational Adviser and the Kulers and 
representatives of such States as were interested in the question might take 
place during the winter session of the Council which is likely to be held in the 
first week of January, 1942. 

Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 

Jam Saheb’s Address — Bombay — 4th, August 1941 
Future of the Indian States 

Twelve out of the fifteen members of the Standing Committee of the PiineeB 
Chamber met at the Taj Mahal Uotel, Bombay, on the 4th, August 1941, //» H* 
the Jam Saheb, Chancellor, presiding. 
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QucBtions relating to the war. internal security and the political situation 
as far aa they affected Indian States were discussed at the meeting. H, H, the Jam 
Sahfib^ the Chancellor, who addressed the meeting, revealed that himself and 
//. II. the Maharaja of Jodhpur were shortly proceeding abroad and that various 
other Prinees wore anxious to follow suit. A communique, issued at the end of 
the meeting, stated : 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of Princes was held to-day under the 
presidentship of His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor, 
Cdvamber of Princes. Other Uulers present included Their Highnesses the Eulers 
of Bhopal, Dungarpur, Jodhpur, Mandi, Narsingarh, Panna, Rewa, vSachin, Hangli. 
1'ripura and Wankauer. The meeting felt the great loss which the Crown 
Department and the States had suffered in the transfer of the hon. Sir Francis 
Wylie, who had already earned the confidence and friendship of the States. 
Unanimous dccisioim were taken regarding the proposed National Defence Council, 
and in a])proving the recommendations of the Committee of Ministers relating 
to the question of expenditure on the use of troops within the territories of the 
States, the Crown Police force law, and the piospecting licences and mining 
leases in the tcrritoiics of the States. Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar and Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood were selected to represent the States for the next term on the 
Expert Advisory Council. 

In the afternoon session, besides the members of the Standing Committee, 
the Rulers of Bhawanagar, Nagod and Jasdan, and representatives of over twenty 
States weic present. 

IL II. the Chancellor referred at the outset to the fact that the Conference 
was one of the most representative so far held, and he welcomed in particular 
for the first time at these informal consultations, represen latives of Udaipur, 
Tra' ancoro and Bhavnagar. Thereafter, His Highness made a detailed statement 
on certain important matters relating to the war, internal semirity and political 
situation so far as they afTected the States, which was generally ap])roved. In the 
course of this statement. His Highness acipiaintcd, in conlidence, the Eulers and 
representatives of States present, v\ith the gist of his recent talk with H. E. the 
Viceroy regarding the National Defence Council and the ])ro)>08ed informal liaison 
of a few select Eulers with the Commandcr-iu-Chief relating to tlie progress of war. 

It was decided to have informal periodic consultations amongst the States’ 
delegates ])reccding the meetings of the National Defence Council and the 
informal liaison with the Commandcr-in-Chief. Proposals were also approved for 
the examination of legislation and other proposals coming up before the Central 
Legislatuie from lime to tinie which affected the Indians States also and in this 
conneclion, a Le^al and a Finance Sub-Committee were set up. 

Referring to the war situation, His Highness the Chancellor lofcrred to the 
warm a})])rcciation of the splendid services of the States Forces with their 
colleagues of the Indian Army and allied troops on the various fronts and 
reiterated the determination of the Indian Eulers to make every possible contri- 
bution till victory was actually won. 

Satisfaction was expresBcd at the fact that recently some oppoitunitics had 
been afforded to the Indian Piinces to render active service in the various theatres 
of war. In this connection, reference was made to the recent visits of Their 
Highnesses the Rulers of Bhopal and Bahaivalpur to Egypt and Iraq, and to If. II. 
the Maharaja of Ja'ipur who was at ]>reBent on active service. It was also revealed 
that the Ruler of Jodhpur and the Chancellor were shortly i>rocecding abroad and 
that various other Princes were anxious to follow suit. 

His Highness next declared that the Indian Princes shared the desire of other 
patriotic Indians that in the best interests of India and the Commmon wealth, 
India should be made as far as iiossible a self-contained unit for defence purposes. 

It was announced that, in lesponse to His Highness the Chancellor’s request, 
the Eulers and Governments of leading Indian States such as Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior. Travancoro and Indore and others bad agreed to 
Participate in the scheme for pooling expert advice available in the States, for 
the development of war industries, and that the Government of India had agreed 
to give ncccfissary protection to industiics started in the States during the war 
for war purposes on the same basis after the war as might be extended to the 
Provinces. 

Referring to the recent statement made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons, the Chancellor welcomed on behalf of the Conference, 
the clear declaration that an agreement between the major political parties would 
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not be enough. The main elements in India’s national life included not only 
political organisations or great religious or cultural communities but also geogra- 
phical and administrative elements, the Provinces of Pritish India and the 
Indian States. He further stated that there need be no slavish fetisli for imitating 
the British system of parliamcntaiy government as the only method suited to 
India. The American and other systems of government, suited to the needs of 
the countries concerned, had proved equally effective and iirogressive. 'Hie 
desirability of finding an enduiing and durable system for the future constitution 
of India, be it Federal or Confederal, be it a United Dominion or the United 
Dominions of India or anything else, transcended any stubborn odlierence to 
accc])ted formuhe for the mere sake of constitutional purism ; and, he, for one, 
would welcome and advocate a fair and dispassionate examination of all bona ft 
suggestions which might promise a solution of onr problems, with duo and 

eflective protection of the legitimate rights of tlie various elements in the 

national life of India and the upkeep of treaties and nlcdges. 'fhis attempt 
should not be shirked meicly because it involved the adoption of unorthodox 
bases which might be suited to the sjiecial needs of India. 

In this connection llis Highness stated, the Secretary of State for India 
and the Loid Chief Justice of India deserved well of the patriotic elements in 
the country, for having shown the courage of their eonvictioiis, in making 

bold suggestions whj^h might set political India thinking, on less orthodox hut 
may be, more fruitful lines of thought. Let all not be misunderstood, said 
His Highness, that ho had made these remarks as a champion of lost causes 
who did not believe in progress. He wished to reiterate tliat the days of the 
lotus-eater were gone and though protection could not he claimed for any human 
institutions, the States were proud of the fact that their poliiy to-day was 
based generally on a rule of law, enriched with benefieent and progressive 
reforms. Moreover, lie felt confident that when the time carnc, the Indian 

States would not be found wanting in any reasonable contribution which they 
might be called upon to make, nor the ordcicd progress of their territories as 
also of their motherland. 


States and India’s Evolution 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s Speech 

A tribute to the Kt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, who was relinquishing the 
Chairmanship of the Committee of Ministers to join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was paid by H, //. the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Clianeellor of the 
Princes’ Chamber, at a luncheon given in Sir Akbar’s honour at Bombay on the 

4th. August 1941. 

Sir Akbar Hydari replying to the Jam Saheb, acknowledged “the gracious 
support and co-operation” which the Chancellor had extended to the Committee 
of Ministers. 

Ho added : Your Highness is, if I may say, quite right in stating that my 
inclusion in the Executive Council of the Governor-General is in my individual 
capacity. At an earlier stage, when the expansion of the Executive Council was 
first mooted, His Highness the Chancellor is aware that I had on behalf of 
Hyderabad expressed the view that the States could not be represented on such a 
Council, concerned as it was, under its present constitution, with British India. 
It was really the Defence Council which I advocated for representation of Indian 
States so that British India and the States might come together in that Council. 
It is well that this should be made clear and 1 for one, am glad that His Highness 
has made a reference to it to-day. 

“My own new duties prevent me from saying much of the work that lies 
ahead for the States in the future. I can, however, say something about the 
past, particularly about the results of “the technique of consultation and 
conciliation”. If I may use Mr. Amery’s phrase in his latest speech, which the 
States have been following, without distinction of large States or small States, 
since the past few years. The experience of that technique gained at the table of 
the Ministers’ Committee will, I am sure, be of help to me at another Council 
table at which I shall shortly be sitting* 
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3’iik States and the futuke Reforms 

“I Bliould like to quote only one of the reeultfl and. in doin^ bo, would like 
to weleome the latcHt uttcranee by the Secretary of State for India in which he 
has made it clear that, in iusistiiqi; upon a^iceineut between the principal elementg 
in India’s national life, the British Governinent are not thinking only of the 
major political parties, or of the relit!;iou8 and cultural organisations, but 

also the aphieal and administrative elements which include Indian States. 

‘‘In tlie coiitruvorHio.s of British India, one is apt (o ignore the importance, 
even the existence, of Indian States, and i\lr. Amery’s Bjjeech is a refreshing 
reminder that the agreement of Indian States is a necessary precedent to the 
shaping of the future destinies of India as a whole. That position has been 
icaflinned and now elucidated clearly and omphaucaily, largely due to the unity 
of our own endeavours, endeavours in which Your Jlighness’ Ministers have 
been guided and inspired by Your ITigbiiess, helped by their own co-operation 
and assisted by the Secreliuiut under Mr. Maqi)ool Maliinood, whose help I 
should like gratefully to acknowledge, as w’cll as the assistance rendered by my 
own Sccretaiiat in Jlyderabad, by Nawab Ali Yar Jung Bahadur wliom you know. 

Evolution of India 

“When the time comes for the constitutional discussions of the future, I 
am coufideut that llic Princely Order will be found equal to the task of contributing 
to the evolution of India along the path of progress and will undertake it in their 
usual B})irit of paliiotic devotion to the duty which they and all of us owe to a 
common rnotheibiud. 

“1 leave you with the deepest sorrow, but also so with tlie satisfaction tliat 
I take witli mo the fondest memories of long years of collaboration and your 
blessings. 'Die scviuancc of life-long connection, extending to over 38 years, with a 
Htate wiiich did me the honour of giving me the highest place within its gift is in 
itself painful, but there, too, I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
always tried and tiied my best to serve loyally ami with all my heart the true 

intercBts of the llulor who gave me tlic privilege of oflice and the honour of his 

trust. 

“Before I leave, I shouUl like to welcome, as the next Chairman of the 

Ministers’ (bmmittec, my valued friend and colleague. Sir V, T. Krislmamachari, 

whose experience and judgment, geniality and tact, will now even more fully be 
at Y'our lliglmcss’ disposal. 



Educational Progress in India 


July — December 1941 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 


The following are extracts from the Convocation Address to the University 
of Mysore, delivered by the Honourable Sir Bertram Stevens, K,C ,M,Q., on the 
4th. October 1941 : — 

Sir Bertram traced in the beginning the common interests that united India 
and Australia. “You may think it far-fetched” he said, “to call Australia and 
India neighbours, but I think a little reflection will serve to show that we are 
neighbours as never before and that we are destined to stay as neighbours”. He 
expressed the hope that the close association of Australia and India, which had 
begun even before the war, and had now been so much increased by the necessities 
of war, would be lightened still further by action deliberately initiated by various 
bodies qualified to do that in different spheres of activities in both countries. He 
stressed the importance of the part which the Universities could play to strengthen 
and deepen the bond between tlic two countries. One of the ways in which they 
should get to know each other better would be for University men to meet 
occasionally from various parts of the Empire for the exchange of ideas. “Ts 
there any reason”, Hir Bertram asked, “why this should not come about and, in 
particular, why it should not be one of the good things that could come out of 
this new awareness of our dependence on one another that the war has caused ?” 

“While I hope that my words on the iiossibilities of University co-operation 
for wider understanding are not out of place,” he continued, “my real function 
to-day is rather to seek to interpret, in a few brief words, the call of the world 
beyond the University. In any case, perhaps, the time is past when Universities 
could be regarded as a retreat from every day life. To day Universities are 
closely and actively bound up with every phase of modern life, yes, and even that 
most terrible and tragic phase-war. This, therefore, may perhaps be a suitable 
occasion for reviewing briefly this struggle upon which both Australia and India 
in common with other British communities are now engaged and which you in 
Mysore, by your magnificent contribution to the Empire^s war effort, involving 
the raising of very many lakhs of rupees and the sending of troops overseas, have 
shown you are vitally interested.” 

He then dealt with the brighter prospects of the Allies for victory in this war, 
thanks to their new ally Russia and their old ally with almost inexhaustible 
machine-power— the United States. India’s great role in the war would, he hoped, 
be sustained. From his knowledge of what they were and what they aimed to be, 
they could not afford to lose that fight. If Britain and her allies lost, then they 
lost too all hope of developing their country in the way they desired to work out 
for themselves. . „ 

Referring to the problem of post-war reconstruction. Sir Bertram said that 
he believed that the British and American people were becoming alive to the vital 
question of a new order. “U is frequently stated, of course, in connection with 
all suggestions for the study of post-war reconstruction and the drawing up 
of plans, that as it is impossible to foresee the form of the peace settlement, it 
is useless to make any preparations. But, while this argument may militate 
against detailed series of proposals, it is not too soon to thinlr^ut in broad outline 
the task with which we shall be faced, and the peace-time objectives at which we 
must aim. The war itself, let us remember, is carrying through an immense re- 
construction which must be incorporated into the foundations of the post-war 
settlement. There can be no return to the old order, or to chaos, cither in Britain, 
in Europe, in the Western Hemisphere or in Asia or the Eastern Group. A 
failure to organise our economic resources so as to relieve material distress caused 
by war, and to raise standards, or give a new hope to weary peoples, would cause 
such a wave of despair as would make our chance of recreating human society on 
more peaceful and mature lines very slight. The necessity of ^planning the peace” 
however has now been recognised by many Governments, including those of 
Britain, Australia and India, in the creation of official bodies to study the problem. 

“I believe we have to plan for economic expansion not on a competitive but 
on a co-operative basis. By the raising of living standards, markets will be 
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created which will provide room for all to increase their trade with one another. 
So too, such a peace-time objective, will provide employment for returned service- 
men and for munition workers and others on war work. The economic equilibrium 
created by war, which finds a job for every able-bodied man, cannot suddenly 
be interrupted and nothing put in its place. If, as at the conclusion of the last 
war, this war-time controlled economic system is suddenly broken up, a period 
of confusion must inevitably supervene. After the last war, a sort of re-adjust- 
ment was made haltingly. But after this war we have to take into consideration 
the accumulated economic problems of the past decade, all of which will appear 
in an accentuated form once the war is over. 

T believe one of the most powerful forces for the raising of living standards 
has already been created by the exigencies of war, namely, the conception of the 
Eastern Group, in which India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and all 
British territories east of Suez are comprised. From this association, which has 
fully justified itself in war, surely much of permanent value will emerge. These 
countries, which have banded themselves together in a special brotherhood for war, 
should stand together when they have to face the problems, particularly the econo- 
mic problems, that peace will bring. 

“When we consider that the avowed aim of the Eastern Group conception is 
to become as self-dependant as possible, we can hardly envisage after the war other 
than a big increase in inter-group trade and commercial collaboration with the 
drawing together of other ties which go with it, political, social and cultural. That 
brings me to a point of rather trial collaboration of India and Australia. There is 
no mistaking the signs and portents in India to-day. Though India is a land of 
Villages, a. land very largely of peasantry and peasant virtues, of relatively primi- 
tive methods and a relatively low average standard of life, yet India is on the 
verge of a great and farreaching industrialisation, and the social changes that go 
with it. Qhis is development perhaps overdue : certainly, 1 think, a development 
to be welcomed particularly as it will be adapted to the peculiar needs of this great 
country. I have been told that in the matter of industrialisation, India has got to 
choose between two ways of development, either the creation of huge industries, 
cities and manufacturing centres as in Australia or America ; or the encourage- 
ment of cottage craftsmanship, such as existed many centuries ago, when India, 
though still a land of villages, was far less overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture 
than nowadays. Per89nally, I doubt if the matter is worth many sleepless nights 
on anyone’s part. India will probably always be a land of villages. But these 
villages will play a new part in industrialisation. Here in Mysore, your Govern- 
ment has shown the way, by extensive electrification of rural areas and the im- 
provement of rural amenities. This is in line with similar development of England 
and Scandinavia and my own country. 

“In this task of indust: ialisation, I feel that India can obtain valuable collabo- 
ration from Australia. To those of you hero present who may be engaged in 
industry and in trade or may be starting out on a commercial career, I say, 
therefore, seek by every means to get to know the Australian industrialists and 
trader. They are men untrammelled by out-worn ideas ; they have no prejudices ; 
they are keen only to get the job done ; they have built up an industrial State with 
unsurpassed speed and they are on the outlook for new opportunities and new 
possibilities. You can collaborate with them unreservedly.” 

Concluding, Sir Bertram Stevens said : 

“You all have your problems and diflicnlties, but here as in other Universaties 
the first great question which faces the Graduate is that of employment. In India 
the employment of the trained intellectual is a particularly difficult problem. But I 
believe that this great prospect of Indian industrialisation ana Eastern Group 
development should hearten yon, and more than that, inspire you. Wherever you 
start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a part, perhaps a leading part, in 
this new enter-pnse will come to you. This State of Mysore is a 

living testimony of what can be done, and what more will be done. Give 
this your thought, your prajers, your integiity and your best endeavour. It 
shown, part of this war against wrong— against maladjustment— against 
evil I Many of you are goinc, T know, to heli) in India’s war effort, and will, 
therefore, be directly in the fight against Biller which is now raging. But those 
of you who can help in this leconstruction and raising of standards are also going 
into the fight against everything for which Hitler stands and the fight against 
everything which enables Hitlers and their kind to bemuse and mislead, to their 
terrible hurt, the hearts of men.” 
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The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Address delivered at the third Annual 
Convocation of the University of Travancore by Sir C, P, Ramaswami Aiyar, 
K,C,S,I,^ K.CJ,E, L.L, D„ Dewan of Travancore, on the 18th, October 1941 : — 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar first explained the functions of Universities, which had, 
at the present time, become more widespread and more responsible than in normal 
times. He then referred in detail to the old Indian system of education and the 
history of the Universites in the West and proceeded : 

‘^A spirit ot revolt from the ordinary pattern of Indian Universities began to 
be in evidence almost simultaneously in various quarters about 15 to 20 years ago. 
Jlabindrapath Tagore, whose loss India has been deploring, in starting the 
Viswabhfiirathi, hei aided such a revolt which was also manifested in the Gurukulas 
started in the north of India, and in the Asrams inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi 
and others both in the West and in the South. They embodied not only a reaction 
against mechanical methods of teaching and lecturing for examinations as an end in 
themselves, but sought to introduce into academic life a new element of beauty, or 
a special discipline, mental or si)iritual. 

“Travancore, though sejmrated by the Ghats from the rest of continental India, 
has had millennia of cultural and commercial contact with the countries beyond the 
seas as well as with Indian centres of life and activity. It has received much from 
and given not a little to the outside world, not the least of its gifts being the ^reat 
Sankaracharya and a long line of poets and artists. It inheriteu a special moile of 
life and it had as one of its most characteristic features the unique position enjoyed 
by its women in all spheres, . a position illustrated and vindicated by the 
Proclamation of Kani Parvathi Bai in favour of Universal education. 

“Our history and our culture needed conservation and encouragement. Our 
special agricultural and industrial problems demanded an urgent solution, and we 
had at th^o same time to organise research and to stimulate the i)ursuit of applied 
science, ^ome of us, therefoie, dreamt of a University wherein our practical as well 
as our cultural requirements could be met. Owing to the farsighted solicitude of 
His Highness for the welfare of his subjects, that University came into being in 
1937 with the active financial and practical support of His Highness’ Government. 
The two chief aims of the University were, from the beginning, the pursuit of 
applied science and the development of technical and technological education ; and 
secondly, the conservation and promotion of art and culture generally, with special 
reference to Kerala. Signs are not wanting that the sister State of Cochin is taking 
a live interest in the activities of this institution, and there are distinct posssibilities 
of mutual co-operation in higher education, between the two neighbouring States. 

One of the main objects placed by the University before itself is the sustained 
attention to be paid to manual training and physical education. The University 
Labour Corps lays emphasis on training in useful manual labour and gives military 
trailing in addition. It has already produced consi)icuou8 results in getting rid of 
the superiority complex which is apt to divide the educated tlasses from the masses 
of India. His Highness is the Colonel-in-Chief of the Labour Corps and His 
Highness tlie Elaya Baja the Colonel. Started under such au8])ices and helped by 
the leadership and the ungrudging services of Principals, Professors and Lecturers 
of the various (^ollegcs, a great future can be predicted for the Corps which, 
amongst other things, has already had a marked inlluence on the life and 
outlook of the student population. 

“The University has just constructed a Stadium, one of the best of its kind in 
India, in order to give the fullest possible impetus to team or goup games as a 
means of stimualting the faculty of leadership and discipline and conjoint effort. 
While increasing attention is paid by means of the provision of coaches and 
tournaments to efficiency in such games as tennis, hockey, football and cricket, we 
have been imbued with tlic idea that costly playing fields are not possible in 
normal Indian conditions, and that in many of these games, one can participate 
only during a limited period of one's life. 

“We have not been able yet to make this an entirely Kesidential University. 
Even the hostels, that have been provided, are sometimes regarded as too costly, 
and in order to meet this criticism, the University Students^ Hall started under 
the Department of Physical Education, proposes to bring into existence a system 
as economical as any of tlie so-called ‘louges,’ but with a wholesome atmosphere 
and wholesome food and recreations. 
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“This University has striven to preserve, as much as iX)S8ible, autonomy in 
University administration without losing thereby the possibility of sustained interest 
and encouragement on the part of the State on which it depends largely 
for its income. Excepting in a few recent instances, endowments, such as those 
instituted by Carnegie, Rhodes and Nuffield in England, not to mention the 
colossal American foundations, are scarce. Perhaps Calcutta and Nagpore are the 
most notable exceptions. The University has therefore to bestow its most anxious 
attention on creating a University Fund by securing more endowments for general 
purposes and special funds for research from those who benefit by its services. 
The Gurudakshina of old must be given to-day by students and their parents 
and those others who realise the immeasurable value of higher and intensive educa- 
tion, in the form of endowments in aid of poor scholars, in furtherance of Fellow- 
ships and Lectureships, the laboratories and libraries and extramural and social 
service activities. It has been and will be the aim of this University not to waste 
any money on spectacular buildings. The edifices of rich Europe and richer 
America need not be our models. Our moneys must and and will be conserved 
for fellowships, lectureships and apparatus. In this, as well as in the standard 
of hostel and corporate life, simplicity is not a thing merely to be preached but 
to be rigorously and continuously pursued. 

“In order to co-ordinate and stimulate interest in applied science, which is 
one of the fundamental objects of the University, a Central Research Institute 
has been brought into being in August 1939, and we may claim to have thus 
anticipated a similar effort on the part of the Government of India which inaugu- 
rated the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 1940. Although this 
University does not minimise the importance of studies and research in pure 
science, yet it has been felt by us that the distinction between pure and applied 
research is not so marked now as it once was and that industry giows on pure 
research ; we have therefore sought to concentrate on those nrobleras which Ho 
nearest to our hands. Thus, for instance, reseach work has been conducted in 
regard to salt and the improvement of its manufacture and in the refining of fuel 
oils. Experiments have been conducted with shark liver oil which have yielded 
useful results. Further experiments are also taking place in regard to the supply 
of coagulants for rubber latex. Investigation of plant nests in respect of cardamom, 
paddy and tea is taking place and what may be called protective research is also 
neing attended to. We are now, amongst other things, manufacturing the anti- 
rabic and other vaccine required for various purposes and conducting and giving 
effect to nutrition schemes. Two of our research students are woiking on the 
active principles of indigenous drugs. Work has been successfully carried out 
in regard to cocoanut shell, charcoal and also on the very valuable mineral sands 
with which nature has endowed this country. 

“As will be observed, these activities deal only with urgent and immediate 
problems and in many of these directions, much more remains to be done and more 
co-operation secured between our University and those organisations inside and 
outside the State, working in similar fields. A beginning, however, has been made 
and this, on the whole, may be termed satisfactory. 

“In this connection, it may be well to bear in mind that even when planning 
an educational reconstruction on the basis of the Wardha Scheme, the promoters 
emphasise that the object of the scheme is not primarily the production of crafts- 
men able to practise some craft mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educa- 
tive purposes of the resources implicit in craft work, 

“Almost equally important with the imparting of knowledge and the fostering 
of culture and research is the widening of the scope of education in the directions 
of adult education in the State and in the matter of popular publications. A 
beginning has been made by the compilation of a glossary of scientific terms, and 
the preparation of a grammar and lexicon of the Malayalam language is under 
weigh. The mathematics, physics, and science portions of the glossary have been 
completed and the Zoological portions are being prepared. Without the dissemiua- 
tian of great literature both in the sciences ana in the arts, a system of popular 
education and especially of adult education is not possible, and translations from 
the great classics are being attempted and some publications have seen the light 
of day. The social service activities of the University and the possibilites of 
broadcasting will also be used for this purpose. 

The Government and the University of Travancore have, for a long time, 
been engaged in the task of collecting not only the valuable Malayalam, Tamil 
and Sanskrit manuscripts that are available iu this part of the world, but also 
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from elsewhere. Our manuscripts already comprise 10,000 items and an intensive 
drive in the matter of publication is taking place so as to maintain the high 
standards of scholarship laid down by men like Dr. Ganapati Saslri. the originator 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The publication of translations into Malayalam 
of European and Indian classics and the production of books on popular lines 
dealing with problems of sociology and political economy and pure and applied 
science are also engaging onr attention. 

“What should not be regarde<l as extraneous to a University, are the efforts 
now proceeding in the Btate for the formation of Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums, 
the Academy of Music, the school of Dancing and so forth. All these are symbols 
and signs of a realisation that culture and education can both be conscious and 
unconscious, and may be derived from the study of great artistic models and 
the inculcation of a taste in the fine arts. 

“Our University has many great tasks before it. It has first of all to help in 
building up strong bodies, for its alumni, boys and girls It has to pursue the 
ideal embodied in the Labour Corps, in the Physical Culture Department, and make 
physical fitness, manual work and team works objects of earnest pursuit. The 
University has to apply itself to the scientific and social sides of post-war 
reconstruction and to learn lessons from the last war which were, in the main, 
wasted on the people of the world. At the same time, in view of our conditions, 
our University should not merely be an apt vehicle of human culture and the 
instrument of fruitful research, but it should inculcate and practise that simplicity, 
that directness of approach and that freedom of speculation which were the special 
characteristics of our way of life. 

“The laws of this University, like those of similar learned bodies, require that 
the candidates for Degrees an<l Dipioma should, on these occasions, solemnly 
undertake to order their personal and social life so as to promote the ideals that 
become members of the University. Those who are presenting themselves for 
Degrees to-day, have been selected after rigorous tests that have demanded self-denial, 
strenuous ai)plication and the exercise of concentration, and I am not one of those 
who decry the prizes that fall to the lot of the siicccsslul student as they are sym- 
bols of intensity of purpose and intellectual alertness. What has, however, to be 
recollected is that the knowledge that has been gained so far is not an end 
in itself, but the beginning of a new education for wider objects in respect of 
which the training that has been hitherto received will be only one of several 
elements, I'here is no question of lesting on one's oars. Intellectual rust is even 
more destructive in its effects than the rust that consumes iron and steel. It is 
relevant to emphasise this aspect, because it is too often found that the habit of 
study is given up when the need for it ceases. The life led by you in schools and 
colleges, in debating societies and clubs and play-fields, has fitted you to take the 
rough with the smooth, to comprehend and make allowances for your neighbour's 
attitude and point of view and to preserve good temper and a sense of humour in 
your activities. Nevertheless, it is a fact that you have emerged from a period of 
life duiing which you have lived in a kind of cloistered Beclusion away from the 
acerbities and tbo rough jostles of competing groups and the bitterness of unemploy- 
ment and the non-recognition of talent and good work. But this is also a period 
when yon have possessed both the time and the inclination to dream your dreams 
and to fashion your inner world, which may not coric8])ond with the outer but 
which ought to be a true refuge. The qualities and equipment necessary for the 
world’s battles are diflerent in nature and in direction from those required till now, 
but you have, or at least may acquire, the essentials of true culture, and it has 
been said that a real man is one who can dream and not make dreams his master, 
who can think and not make thoughts his aim : who can meet with triumphant 
disaster and to treat those two imposters just the same, 

“Above all, the scholars and the graduates of this University can never forget 
that they are the trustes of the future, that they are the guardians of the reputation 
and [)re8tige of the Btate, that it is their elementary obligation not only in their 
own interests but in the interests of the land that they love to turn their learning 
to account by actively promoting the agricultural and the industrial progress of the 
Btate. At least some of you can by virtue of your tastes and training keep alight 
the torch of literature and the arts and cheiish and augment our common heritage. 
Thus may you justify in your life and your conduct the proud boast of those to 
whom the Latin maxim applies, Sis vos non vovis^ in other words you have lived 
and laboured but not for yourselves.” 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by the hon'hlc Nawah 
Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadtir at the special Convocation of the Osmania University^ 
Hyderabad^ held on the 11th, November 1941 : — 

Your Excellency, 

The foundation of the Osmania University in 1337 Hijri to provide higher 
education through the medium of Urdu and promote research in all branches of 
knowledge, undoubtedly, stands out as one of the greatest achievements of the 
benevolent rule of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. The remarkable success it 
has achieved during the period of less than a quarter of a century has not only 
revolutionised our ideals of education but has made it a model for the rest of India. 
The progress of the University is, primarily, duo to the princely generosity and 
wise guidance of His Exalted Highness, who has always taken a <leep and abiding 
interest in the advancement of the education of his subjects. 

It may be recalled with pride and pleasure that the status of the University 
was immensely raised by the honour conferred upon us by His Exalted Highness 
in accepting the Honorary Degree of “Sidtan-iil-Uloom’* in the early stages of the 
growth of the University. Another notable event was the conferment of the 
Honorary Degree of LL.D. on His Highness the rrinco of Berar on this very day 
Iasi year. This afternoon it is proposed to insmibo the name of another 
distinguished member of the Royal Family — Prince Moazzam Jah Bahadur — on the 
rolls of the honorary graduates of the University. 

Under the personal supervision and guidance of his illustrious father, the 
Prince received his education at the hands of tutors of outstanding ability. He has 
travelled extensively in India and abroad and has been initiated in the art of 
administration under the guidance of experienced administrators of the vState. He 
combines in himself the best elements of oriental culture to which is added western 
polish. 

His Exalted Highness was graciously pleased to appoint him in 1343 F. 
President of the City Improvement Board, the responsibilities of which office ho has 
shouldered with great ability, energy and enthusiasm. His solicitude for the 
welfare of the people is proved by the introduction of many reforms of a far- 
reaching character in his department. Improveil lighting in the Public and the 
River Gardens, the construction of a much-needed general market, named after 
him the Moflrzzam Jahi Market, measures of slum -clearance, the construction of 
low-rented houses, the provision of modern amenities, such as Child Welfare 
Centres, ChildretPs Parks and Bachelors’ Quarters are some of the schemes 
planned and carried out under his able direction. 

The Prince is a true lover of art and has shown in many ways an exquisite 
artistic taste. But what has chiefly endeared him to the people of Hyderabad 
is his remarkable gift for writing Urdu poetry. Even in early childhood he 
gave unmistakable evidence of his love of poetry, and as he grew older, it 
became his ruling passion. His work is remarkable both for elegance of diction 
and nobility of sentiment. In Urdu poetry, the lyrical mood finds the finest 
expression in the ghazal, and it is in this form of poetry that the Prince 
has found an appropriate vehicle for his thoughts and emotions. In his lyrics 
are to be found subtle-thought and deep feeling, couched in natural and 
felicitous language. On several occasions. His Exalted Highness himself has 
paid glowing tributes to the perfection of his technique, the range of his 
imagination and the graceful beauty of his verse. From time to time his poems 
appear in the leading Urdu papers and are eagerly read by lovers of oriental 
poetry. 

The Prince has already made hie mark as a succesful administrator and 
. in the years to come he is destined to play a part worthy of the best traditions 
of the Asafjahi Dynasty. Now I present to you. Sir, General Walashan Prince 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, who has Wen duly recommended by the Council and 
Senate of the University as a fit and proper person, by reason of his eminent 
position and attainments, to receive tW Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
to which I pray that he may be admitted. Since I had the honour of being at 
one time tutor to the Prince, I feel personally a great sense of pleasure in 
being able to recommend him now for this high academic distinction. 
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The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr, Panna Lall^ 

B.Sc„ L.L,B, (Cantab), D, Litt,, Bar-at-Law, I.C,S., at the Convocation 

oj the University of Allahabad held on the 15th November 1941 : — 

The most ancient ideal of education in our country was, as we all know, a 
search for the highest truth— a search conducted in little forest hermitages, under 
the personal guidance of a rishi. It was the individual method in education in 
which a teacher, good or bad— and not a committee or a council with its ugly 
bickerings, squabbles and canvassings —guided a pupil’s education and showed him 
the path to his individual self-fulfilment. There was an intimate personal bond 
betwee I the teacher and the taught. And while the pupil was expected to render 
the fullest lionour and obedience to the guru, the teacher in his turn was expected 
to assume responsibility for the proper unfolding of the mind and the powers of 
the pupil, 'riiere are many beautiful passages in our old books in which the 
teacher prays that it may be his lot to get pupils devoted to pure knowledge and 
invokes blessing jointly on himself and the pupils. Most of our systems of 
philosophy which have extorted homage from the world of scholars were evolved in 
simple hermit schools such as these. This procedure, however, as may be readily 
imagined, was incompatible with large-scale methods of mass production. 

It was left to Buddhism to bring into Indian education some of the modern 
ideas of organization and systematized lectures Buddhism introduced the residen- 
tial teaching system and laid great stress on lecture and discussion as the most 
suitable medium of higher education, The Buddha said, “Let the preceptor, O 
Bhikkus, alTord spiritual help and furtherance to the pupil by teaching, by putting 
questions to him, by exhortation, by instruction.” In the Buddhist viharas lived 
thousands of scholars, and their teachers who gave them systematic and regular 
instruction. Buch universities flourished at Taxila, Viramashila, Vallabhi, Mithila, 
Nalanda, Navadwip and many other centres famous in the annals of India, Their 
achievements will bear comparison with those of their modern successors. 

These universities, it may be said at once, were not open to the beginner. 
They postulated a certain fairly high standard of attainment in the applicant 
for admission, lie was subjected to a test which to-day would seem unduly 
stiff, for often not more than 20 per cent, of the candidates were successful at 
the entrance examination. 'Ihe students were thus mainly those desirous of 
pursuing higher knowledge for its own sake, and not those anxious merely 
to secure a means of livelihood. This is, as it should be, at a university. 

Nalanda — 

Even with this restriction, Nalanda (which I may take as the typical 
residential university of ancient India) had at one time no less than 8,500 resident 
pupils and 1,510 resident teachers, who between them delivered every day a 
hundred lectures on a hundred different subjects. Nalanda was at that time 
perhaps the most famous scat of learning in the East, The oflice of the 
Pandita—\X\Q head of the University— was occupied by such acknowledged masters 
as Dinnag and Sthirmati ; Dharmapala and Silbhadra. Yuan Ohwang, writing 
of Sthirmati, a century later, said, ’‘The streams of his superior knowledge 
spread abroad even now.’’ No wonder, to Nalanda flocked scholars from 
far-off lands— Malaya, China, Korea, Mongolia, Tukhara, Japan. 

The Chinese scholar I-Tsing came to India in a.d. 672 all the way from 
North China, by way of Malaya, to study at Nalanda and lived there as a 
student for ten years. He saw as many as 56 scliolars from distant foreign 
countries— one even a Tartar. Some came by sea, landing at the port of 
Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk in the Miduapur District) ; others, overland via 
Khotau, Tibet and Nepal, undaunted by the dangers and the difficulties of the 
route. 

It is worthy of note that this residential university— the largest which India 
has ever known— was maintained by permanent royal and private grants of 
villages, which numbered 100 in the time of Yuan Chwang, who iived at Nalanda 
as a student for five years, a.d. 635 — 640. The number of villages had gone up to 
more than 200 by the time I-Tsing entered the university in a.d. 675. For the 
feeding of this vast university population, well nigh 12,000 at one time, there 
came daily a suiiply of 300 maunds of rice from Nalanda’s own paddy fields, and 
hundreds of seers of milk and butter produced by the dairies of these villages, 
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These endowments made it possible for the university to p:ive to its teachers and 
to its students free food, accommodation, clothes, bedding, and medicines as well 
as tnilion. 

The University kept its large landed estate under its direct management 
and so ofTcred its members iivOt only the practical n?id business experience of 
a layman, l)nt also op^rtunities for research in agricultural husbandry. The 
Universities of Cambiu!|t;e and Oxford similarly possess landed estates gifted 
to them by charitable tlonors in the past, and some years ago the Koyal 
Commission which made an inquiry into the affairs of these universities, 
considered whether tl'.ey should continue to look after these estates themselves, 
or whether it would not be better to band them oven* to more expert management. 
They came to the concluaioii that the retention of some land is a useful 
asset in the corporate life of a college and should afford that training in 
practical affairs which is particularly valuable to an educational body. In 
India, happily, the custom of granting village properties as endowments for the 
benefit of educational institutions stdl prevails. There are not a few colleges 
in these i'rovinccs which have these advantages — the Kayastha Pathshala, the 
Agra College, the b. M. College at Chandausi, but I doubt if the management 
of their lauds is made an ititegral part of their educational sjstera. They are 
rather managed separately in the way that any ordinary zaraindar keeps his 
property, without any attempt at correlation. It is only recently that we have 
recognized in our primary schools that the different subjects need not be taught, 
one isolated form the other, as though there were danger of infection by 
mutual contact 1— but they can, and with great advantage to the i>npil, be 
correlated, basing the entire instruction in the different subjects upon some 
particular craft or crafts. Tliat method may possibly not lend itself to 
adoption in its entirety by a university, but within limits the idea is worth 
exploring. In the case of agriculturo and its allied industries like dairy-farming, 
the co-operation of the university man is particularly imi>ortant. It has been 
truly remarked by our latest expert, yir John Russell, that the future of 
agriculture in India, as in every other country of the world, rests with the 
educated agriculturist. 

The Importance of Sanskrit — 

Apart, however, for their shining example and noble tradition, what, one 
may pertinently ask, is the tangible outturn of these iinivorsities of old ? The 
answer to this is — their books which enshrine a stupendous contribution to the 
sum total of human knowledge, second to none other in the world. No branch 
of thought has been left untouched or unexplored — belles, lettres, science, philo- 
sophy, politics, law. 

The question that confronts ns— -and esnccially in the nniversities of the 
United Provinces— is : Are we Indians true to tins priceless heritage of learning ? 
Are wo doing all that is possible to preserve it and develop it, or are we allowing 
it to die the slow but certain death that indifference and neglect cannot but result 
ill ? What shall it profit ns if we acquire here the knowledge and skill of all the 
sciences and arts in the world and lose our own invaluable patrimony ? In other 
countries the value of Sanskrit as the vehicle of the highest thought and culture is 
acknowledged. It is a matter of the deepest regret to me that Sanskrit, which 
(with its branches Pali and Prakrit) is the key to this treasure house, and through 
the study of which alone can we hope properly to enjoy and appreciate our 
inheritance, has for some time been sadly neglected and is in danger of becoming 
an almost unknown tongue. With its disappearance, it will be only a few European 
connoisseurs who will be left to appreciate the value of this rich literature. And 
to think that this should particularly be so in this Province which is its original 
home I For us Hindus, in particular, Sanskrit is bound up intimately with our 
lives. All our practices of daily life — secular and religious—our laws, thoughts and 
traditions have their roots in Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the language of our soul ; it is 
the deva hhasha as distinguished from the daily speech, the laukik bhasha, which is 
the language of our secular life — of litigation, of business and the market place. It 
enshrines the characteristic ideals of our race — an uncompromisiifg search for 
truth on the one hand, and an explicit and definite recognition, on the other, of 
the fact that there may he different paths leading to the same goal, thus condemn- 
ing intellectual as moral bigotry. Sanskrit philosophy and thought provide, too, a 
muchueeded check to prevent us from going off the rails in the pursuit of science 
and materialism. ^ 
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One of tlio principal renBons for the decline in the study of Sanskrit would 
ficcm to be that it in, comparatively speaking, difticult to learn and does not "pay^' 
in examinatioiiB That should be a reason for devising modern methods for its study 
atnl for removing any other handicaps from which the students snfTer. Let me hope 
there is here among our Acharyas none, who thinks that the study of the language 
of the gods should l )0 restricted to the privileged and should not become too wides- 
pread or too popular. Indeed there apears to me no insuperable objection to going 
even further aud accepting the suggestion that the study of Sanskrit should 
be made r()m])ulsory for every Hindu boy up to a certain stage in his 

educalioi), aud that of Arabic for the Muslim youth— for Arabic occupies in 
Islamic culture aud life an exactly similar place ; indeed its connexion is 
even moie recent and vital. The study of three langtiages— English, Sanskrit 
or Arabic, and tlie spoken language, Urdu or Hindi— cannot be considered 
to he an inidue burden. Most educated Englishmen have, at one time or the 

other, 8tiidio<l (Ircek and I.atin, the importance and the meaning of which for the 
soul and life of an English youth can hardly be the same as that of Sanskrit 
for a Hindu or of Arabic for a Muslim. 

And of Ancient Indian History — 

This decline in the study of Sanskrit has had wide and far-reaching 
repercussions— the most obvious (and to me the most regrettable) of which is the 
neglect of the study of ancient Indian history and civilization. For, that study 
demands a familiaiity with ancient documents, coppcr-platc grants, inscriptions and 
coins — and practically all these are in Sanskrit. And thus, not only are we in 
danger of losing our literature but also forgetting our history. It is gratifying 
to note that this Univerity, which in the past had offered dial dly any facilities 
for the study of ancient Indian liistory for the B. A. degree, has now made 

amends and appointed a teacher, though the study of this subject is still left 

optional. It is not necossary to elaborate the argument for my view that the study 
of the whole of Indian History should be insisted upon for the degree course, 
as in some other universities. 

I have laid so much emphasis on this subject of onr national heritage, because 
I feel that it is one of the duties of the University to preserve and extend this 
legacy, that it is here within its sheltered cloisters that one can escape the din 
and the hiistlo of the market place and the groans and tlie cries of a war-weary 
world and devote oneself in an atmosphere of peace and aloofness to the discusBion 
of such topics. It cannot he emphasized too often that whatever may be 
linppciiing outside, the cultivation, study aud advancement of knowledge and culture 
must not fltoi) for a moment. 

Present-day Responsibilities of Universities — 

And yet, I am not oblivious of the eoiiBidcration that the University must 
stand for other things also— things which are Universal in their appeal ; things 
of which the State which maintains it, stands in need ; things which are essential 
to build up our nationhood. 

In the new world order, which we are anxiously envisaging, and with the 
attainment by India of her proper nlace in the world, the Universities of India 
will have to shoiihlcr far greater and heavier responsibilities to the nation, for 
which they must needs prepare from now. 

The problem of the moment, facing the nations of the world, is one of sheer 
existence. In the conditions now obtaining, that nation alone will succeed in 
preserving its life and entity, which can effectively mobilize its entire man-power 
at)d woman -power, its total resources, material and moral, for its development. 
I'his contribution of each man and woman has therefore to ho scientifically exploited 
and built up into an organic whole. In this picture, the Universities, which control 
the training of such considerable numbers of the promising youths of the country, 
will feature vividly. They must learn to relate their activities to the vital needs 
of the nation. They must undertake, what may be called in one word, ‘‘national” 
education. The University must mobilize the cultural resources of the nation for 
the paramount purposes of its progress and expansion. 

Science — 

In the modern world, science has assumed unique importance, in peace 
no less than in war, and the entire fabric of civilized Ijfc is largely based upon 
the discoveries made in silent and secluded laboratories. Science must not be 
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blamed, or its pursuit leatriotcd, beeat^se people have applied its discoveries (o 
unworthy ends. That may demonstrate the failuie of ] hilosoidiy or reli[;ion, not 
of science, rure science must, therefore, eontinne to be one of the main concerns 
of the Universities. Even in war, where problems of a moie piacti(‘al natuio 
have to be solved, the value of ])me leseaioh has been proved by exi^eiicnce. The 
Royal Commission on the UniveiHilies of Cnmbiiil^e and Oxfoid. NNhich sat soon 
after the last War, under the chairmanship of Lord Asquith, made this emphatically 
clear, and it will be befitting if I reproduce their words : 

“In Older to get the greatest scientific results even of a practical character, 
investigations canied on with merely technical objects and in a merely utilitarian 
and commcicial sjiirit, will not achieve tlie highest results. The disinterested 
pursuit of scientific investigation affords the surest means by which the nation can 
ultimately command the resources of Nature.” 

Our future luogresB \\ill, however, involve many problems which de]iend upon 
the new applications of science, and the direction of i)iire reseaich into fruitful 
channels. Here is a list of some of these pioblems which 1 would commend to 
your attention. 'I'he Asquith Commission say : 

“The Mathematical and Bcientilic Schools wcic able to assist the country to 
an extraordinary degree in the solution of many problems connected with ballistics, 
meteorology, the stiuclure of the atm 08 i>hcie, aeiial flight, compasses for aero])lanes, 
aciial photography, and bombing sight ; sound-ianging, wiicless, and im'thods for 
detecting submaiines ; the development of oficnsive and detensive gas-wai fine, and 
the treatment of gassed patients ; the manufactuic of poisonous gases, ot cxidosives 
and of drugs ; inocculatiou and preventive medicines ; tlie value of food*stulls, the 
production of crops and meat for feeding the nation ; and engineciiiig jiioblcmH.” 

Amongst the ])roblem3 solved by scientists in the ])resent war are tlie 
successful disposal of the magnetic mine, the imj)io\ed submarine detecter, and — the 
latest of all — the stciilizing of the acoustic mine. 'I'his shows that in tlie future 
teaching and study of science, the ])re8eut — and what might he called the almost 
mediaeval— outlook ]ncvailiiig in Indian Univeisities will have to be broadened 
with constant reference to the actual conditions and needs of the nation, the world- 
weeds of peace as well as of war ; and the supieme ])roblem8 of national develop- 
mewt. ‘‘The new Bcicnce,” sajs Dr. Bernhard Kust, “is cntiicly diffeicnt from the 
old idea of knowledge that found its value iii aji unchecked efibit to reach the 
truth. The true fieedom of science is to be an organ' of a nntioirs living strength 
and of its historic fate and to i)resent this in obedience to the law of tiutli.” 
Further, the scientist will have to pool bis ideas and rcbources with lliosc of other 
national woikers in cider to exi>Ioit to the full the i)iactical possiliililics of the 
latest discoveiics- ‘Ibc University is the ])lace wbeie tliese juoblems will be studied 
and this syntbesis can best be tfi*e(‘t<.d and it is for the Btate to ensure that the 
Universities are adequately equipped and financed to undertake these new and 
important duties. 

Apart fiom the scientific men, Uni\eisity men and women wTie found very 
helpful in the conduct of the last War by their knowledge of languages, economies, 
law and other subjeels, width knowledge was utilized for iturposts ot “propaganda, 
cciisorshii) or intelligence.” 

This emphasizes my next point. The Univeisily must give the youth not 
merely a store of knowledge but also the ability to live with otheis and work with 
others, subordinating their t ersonal iuteicsls to the common good. It must give 
them alertness of mind, to enable them to meet new iiroblems and new situations 
without unusual ditlicully. 

‘J'lie last War piesentcd many such silualions, and tlie youtlis of Cambridge 
and Oxford fully met tlie unubual and iinexp.cctcd demands that confionted them. 
The Royal Commission, in reviewing these services, refer to the s])iiit of self- 
sacrifice animating them nod go on to say “how in the caily days of the war, 
when there was a gieut dtailh of men already qualified to take ('ommissions, 
Cambridge and Oxfoid weie in a position to give to the country a peculiarly 
large number of men fitted to act as oflicers by their education and upbringing,” 
Besides, a large part was taken by the Uni\ersiLy men in the many auxiliary 
services set up in tie pioeeculion of the war. 'Jhe Univeisities ot Oreat Britain 
were almost entiiely depleted not only for the fighting but also for the thinking 
services of the Crown. 

‘“Hie value of University men in the war was to be found not only in their 
specialized knowledge, hut in the ada}>tahiliiy, iiiNintiveness and snp] leiiesH of the 
well'tiaincd biain. Alike in the field, at home and abroad, these qualities weic 
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the special gift of the Universities, old and new, to the war strength of the nation, 
as they are to its peace strength, day by day”. 

These authoritative words of the Asquith Commission indicate the ideals 
and the practical programme which animate the premier Universities of Europe 
and to which the Universities in India must conform if they are to train the 
youth of India to shoulder their responsibilities in that political development for 
which our country is so eagerly aspiring. And it is to the extent that the 
Universities proviefe facilities for research and the advancement of knowledge 
which will help to fulfil the needs of the modern 8tate, and to the measure in 
which they succeed in making the men they train fit to take their proper stand 
as leaders, only to that extent shall the Universities have fulfilled the purpose of 
their existence. 

The University and Careers 

There is one more a8])ect of general education which vitally affects the 
work of the Universities. At present we do not seem to be unanimous whether 
the Universities should devote themselves solely to the advancement of knowledge 
and scientific research ; or also to such work as will serve i)ractical ends ; or 
further still, whether they should deliberately set out to prepare students for 
professional careers and competitive examinations. 

I have already said that the main function of the University must always 
be the pursuit of knoweledge and tliat in the long run this is of most effective 
help to the nation. At the same time, 1 have pointed out that this needs a new 
orientation ; a more modern outlook. Farther than this 1 would not think it 
is at all proper or even necessary for a University to set about preparing students 
for competitive examinations. The experience of the Allahabad University proves 
that a University can give such general education as will enable its students to 
hold their own against others in competitive examinations also. There is another 
class of students, however, of whom I wish to speak. 

It is recognized that there are three avenues open to a student at the close 
of his secondary education : 

(1) leading to tlic University, for the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake or with an eye to the higher State services ; 

(2) leading to some kind of technical institute, e.g. Engineering, Medical, 
Agricultural Colleges, etc. ; 

(B) leading to a general training for after-school life. 

The first two categories are well defined. I am afraid, however, that no 
facilities exist for the last-mentioned training and, therefore, a large number of 
young men of this, the third category, whose ambition docs not extend beyond 
obtaining a source of moderate livelihood— a clerkship or a petty technical 
or Government job — do not know how to obtain^ what they want and without 
any very clear idea they follow tlie students of tlie first category to the University 
in the possible and vague hojie of bettering their chances in life. Their diflerent 
outlook and equipment affects the general standard of the University. This is 
partly responsible for the great incicase in the numbers coming to the Univer- 
sities. This, in turn, means heavy burden to the tax-j'ayer as the following- 
figures of the grant made by the United Provinces Govcinmcnt for University 
education will show' ; 

19J0 ... ... 8ix lakhs of rupees. 

1041 ... ... Tuentytwo lakhs of rupees, 

li^ducationists and administrators have given serious thought to this grave pi'oblem 
and have suggested diHereiit solutions. One is to restiict the number proceeding 
to a University by some artificial means, such as a selection by the teacheis 
of the University. This, though thcoietically ideal, is utterly unsuited to the 
conditions at juesent iirevailing in our country wliicli are too well kno\Mi to 
need recounting. Again, the number of students receiving University education 
in India is not excessive in compwison with other civilized countiTcs, and it 
would be a tragedv to imtiose any artificial bariicrs to restrict it. 

I think the Btate can hcl]) in the solution of this ]>roblem in a different 
way, not open to -such objection. It should come to the rescue "of the young 
men of the third category, viho do not want University education for its own 
sake but go there only with a view to better their value in the employment 
market. For such youths, the State can jJiovide avenues at the pre-University 
stage leading to suitable Govcinmcnt services or to industiial or military 
vocations. It is true tliat even at the present time there are a number of 
Government 6er^ices which are open to non-giaduates ; but that piivilege is. 
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in practice, rendered nugatory by the upper age-limit being fixed too high, 
about 22—23. The result is that non-graduates arc elbowed out by graduates 
at the coim^etitions and interviews. Knowing this, every youth tries to obtain a 
degree. This could be avoided if Government fixed the upi^ age-limit 
at 18 — 19 for certain subordinate services and ^ posts for which the High 
School or the Intermediate may be considered ft sutficient minimum qualification. 
This would give a real chance to the non-graduates and would I feel sure, be 
welcomed by a large section of our young men, as providing a dejinite o])jective to 
work for. Incidentally, it would relieve the congestion at the Universities. To dub 
the young student as unworthy and stoj) him from proceeding to the UniverHity, 
without first providing an alternative avenue for him, is only adding insult to injury. 

Military Careers and Ksliattrlya Virtues — 

This leads me to the general problem of careers for young men. It is 
undeniable that there is a painful lack of opportunities even for the best qualified 
among the products of the University. I admit, too, our responsibility to find 
a solution for the problem, and I admit our failure, The question, however, has 
been rankling in my brain for some time : Are our youths availing themselves 
to tlie full of even the 0 ))portunities that exist ? It seems to me that our 
attention has been unduly given towards seeking what might be gcnerically called 
clerical jobs— some, no doubt, more glorified than others, but clerical all the 
same. Tins narrow ideal has harmed ns in more ways than one. The principal 
employer— the State — has fully exploited this weakness of onis and has steadily 
reduced the price it offers to absurdly low figures. Apparently the limit has 
already been reached at which it pajs to acquire a University education, consider- 
ing what is now oflered for the large majority of these services. Secondly, this 
narrow vision has had a most cramping effect on our growth. It has stilled the 
spirit of enterprise and the urge to venture into new avenues. 

One of these avenues, which I should like to mention prominently, is that 
of military service, technical and non-tecbnical. If our country is to be adequately 
protected against external aggression, the future Indian army will, according to 
modern standards, be of vastly greater numbers. Even if wc put it at a million, 
the number of commissioned officers will alone be very large. TJie State has a 
light to look to the Universities to supidy this material, and it will fully tax 
their resources to provide so many men with the requisite standard of training 
and character. The Universities will have to take ac ademic notice of this new 
order of things and to adjust and expand their curricula to suit the new demand. 
You will recall the words of the Asquith Commission and the vista of the 
Biibjocts of future study held forth by them. These indicate the kind of chatjges 
which our Universities will have to make if our graduates are to take their 
legitimate part in society as leaders of men. It remains for you, young men, 
to 8U])])ly your contribution— ambition, effort, courage, 

I was sorely distressed to read in a document issued by one of our most 
responsible State ollicials, who is entrusted with the duty of selecting University 
men for the Army, that even among those possessing the necessary educational 
and physical standards there is appaient a lack of courage. This is attiihnted 
partly to an ftbsence of military traditions in the recent past, which dcpri\e8 us 
of the necessary stimulus ; but if this is so. it creates a vicious circle which wo 
must cut by deliberately choosing these careers now and thus re-creating the 
traditions for our successors. 

What, however, makes me hang down my liead in shame is that some of 
our young men should liave taken refuge in the ]dea that their mothers and sisters 
were loth to let them go into the Army. This is a gross libel on the fair name 
of the women of India. Did Kunli and Gandhari ever keep back their sons from 
the battlefield ? And, did not our women themselves take their piojKr share in 
military duties ? The renowned Bharut sculptures remind us of the skilful 
horsewomen in the army. Tatanjali mentions the Saktikis — the spear-hearers 
Magasthenes stands testimony to the Amazonian bodyguard of the Slnuriya Emperor 
Chandra Gupta. KaiUilya speak equally of the ]^art plajed by the women archeis 
and, to come to more recent times, did not Durga vati, Chand Bibi and 
Lakshmibai remain undaunted before overwhelming odds ? So far as conrago 
—physical or moral — goes, I will say heie without fear of contradiction 
that the women of India — Hindu or Muslim — have never been found wanting, 
either in the tmst or today. Why should you young men then be found so 
lacking in this manly virtue ? Might I ask you Krishna’s question ? 
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“Whence has tliis ilcjcction befallen thee in this perilous strait, i^’;noble, 
heaven-closing, infamous, un-Aryan, O Aijuna ?“ 

We have to make uj) our minds here and now, once and for all, to pve 
np this un-Aryatj weakness and ofFcr to Mother India an army of heioic sons. 
If there bo any nmonj^sl the younj^ men here m lackin'^ in red blood corpuscle 
as to quail at this prospect. I would say to the women here — Women of India, 
Favour them not 1 


The Agra University Convocation 

7'hc following is the text of the Address delivered loj Sir S. Radhahrishnan , 
KT.^ M.A ^ D, Lrtt,. Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu rniversiin, at the fourteenth 
Co7irocation of the Agra University held on the ^^3nd. November 1911 : — 

As University men, we arc not directly concerned witli chanj^ing the political 
and economic conditions which arc responsible for the war, but it is our duty to 
propajz:ate ripdit ideals. If men make history, ideas make men. What is our 
objective with rep'ard to the training of youth ? Are we to preiiare them for life or 
for death ? Do wc send children to schools, youim men to collet^cs to make them 
behave like beasts of prey ? When w^e look aiouiul and see what is taking ]dace in 
academic centres, how we arc imposing on suggestible youth false ideals, how we 
are debasing the minds and corruj^ting the hearts of the young, making them crazy 
with the lusts of cruelty and jiowcr, do we not feel guilty of using the noble 
instrument of education for ignoble ends ? What is our purpose in ITniversity 
education ? Is it the Nazi ideal of military ellicien(*y ? Is it the Fascist ideals 
of ‘work, obey and tight’ ? Aie wc to tiain the youth for class struggle as the 
communists demand ? Will systems of education based on such ideals help us to 
create a new and better oider of society ? The totalitarian States look uron liuman 
beings as aimless, drifting, credulous oeaturcs, who, without any mind or will of 
their own, can be driven like cattle or moulded like clay by those who appoint 
themselves as their rulers. We are not taught to use our undei standing but to 
yield like animals to our instincts and ai)])etite8. With loud S])eaker8 and savage 
cries we are carried along. From the time no arc born, we arc brought under the 
inliucnce of set doctrines. Through years of childhood and adolescence, we arc 
taught to accept the prevailing orthodoxy. Kveiy liook suggests it, every pa})er 
shouts it, and every cinema gives it visible "8ha])e. Wc arc moulded into a uniform 
pattern. 'Jlie quality of mind is lowered and we arc rendered incapable of sound 
judgment. What is most vital and (‘roative in us is destroyed and we forget that 
w'c have souls. To make us soulless, to degrade us to the level of the animal 
cannot be the purj»osc of education. 

Ancient Greece and India agree in holding that it is the aim of education to 
train us to apiirehend' the eternal values, to a]>prcciaie the suinemc human viitues 
and the simple decencies of life. We must be educated not for cruelty and power 
but for love and kindness. We must develop the fieshncss of feeling for nature, 
the sensitiveness of soul to human need. We must foster the freedom of the 
mind, the liumanity of the heart, ilic integrity of the individual. Even from the 
niu'scries, wc must train human beings by unconscious influence and conscious 
eflbrt to love truth, beauty and goodness. \ famous Church Father in the Middle 
Ages — Bernard of Clairvaux— in a Latin hymn asks, “who will achieve universal 
peace and answers, “The disci])lined, the dedicated, the jmre in heart and the 
gentle in spirit.” No machinery which the ait of man can devise will work unless 
there is behind it the inoj^er temi)er of mind. 'Jo create and maintain that 
temper should be the aim of education in civilised society. Plato had a clear vision 
of the goal and mctliod of education. Though wc may not understand all that 
we roacl by surrounding ourselves Avith the woik of great minds, a touch of their 
greatness passes on to us winning us “imperceptibly fiom earliest childhood into 
resemblance, love and haimony Avith the beauty of leason.” ‘They sink deeply into 
the recesses ot the soul aiui take a j)OAvciful hold of it. He Avho has been duly 

brought up therein Avill have the keenest eye for defects and, feeling a most just 

contempt for them, Avill Avelcome AAhat is beautiful and gladly receive it into his 
soul, and feed on it, and groAV to be noble and good ; and he Avill rightly reject 
and hate all that is ugly, even in his childhood befoje ho has come to the age of 
reason, and Avhen leason comes, he AAill AAelcome her aidcntly, because this has been 
his upbringing” (Republic p. 4U1). There are no mechanical cures for psychological 
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maladies. If the world is sunorin^ from sickness of spirit, wc liavc to nirc it. India has 
her proud herita< 4 e and is broadbased on the central cMilture of mankind. We are not 
a rootless people derivin. 1 :; a iicklc inspiration from transient fashions. We have been 
taiij:»ht the transience of mere material ^/‘altli and tlie transcendent importance of 
the spirit in man. We must vindicate that spirit at^ainst the deadweight of 
circumstance Indian culture has stood for the ideal of freedom of thought and 
worship, though there wore periods in whicdi allegiance to this ideal was \ycak and 
others in which it suffered eclipse. It welcomed the Jews, the Christians, the 
Parsecs and the Muslims. It not only allowed them freedom to practise their 
rites and forms of belief but provided facilities for doing so. Its essential aim has 
been the recognition of universal human worth and dignity, of unity amidst 
diversity, of co-operation despite dilfcrcnccs. 

We are demanding a more equitable social order. We can achieve it only if 
wc plan our education pioperly and strive to eliminate the sources of ineeputies and 
injustices. Education is the means for the reconstitution of society. If we are to 
prepare ourselves for a democratic order, our education must have in view the 
development of each and every individual, as a producer, as a citizen, as a human 
being. He must have opi^ortunity to dcvcloi) to the utmost his innate ability and 
genius — physical, mental and spiritual. iMpiality of opportunity is the basic principle 
of demo(*racy and that can be realise<l oidy if wc nave faith in the dignity of the 
human soul. 

The ])rosent war is said to be a conllict between democracy ami the evil things 
opposed to it. It is not, however, a straight struggle between democracy and 
tyranny, not a (dean fight between good and evil, or right and wrong. We will be 
more correct if wc say that it is a (‘Onilict between some measure of truth and 
falsehood, between unfulfilled law and brute force, between the whispers of human 
conscience and the call of the uild jungle. In the present circumstances, the 
chances of upbuilding this world arc bound up with the victory of the allies. We 
arc directly interested in the triumidi of order over (diaos, of liberty over 
enslavement. India, therefore, is wliolch(3artcdIy on the side of Britain, America 
and Russia in this conflict with Nazism. But if Britain has not been able to 
mobilise, not the material resources but the moral forces, it is because she is 
unwilling oven in this critical hour to apply the inlmlplcs of democracy to India. 
Naturally there, are people who contend that the war is an imi^crialist war for the 
defence of this straggling ramshackle system of domination, finance, trade and 
tradition : the British Empire. The love of liberty whicli contact with British 
institutions has bred in ns cannot be torn out of our soul. Political subjection is 
moral degradation, not for countries overrun by Hitler but for countries which arc 
in a dependent ]iosiUon like India. In the last half of the 17th Century, Leibnitz 
who lived his best years between two great wars wrote : “By shameful submission 
men’s minds will be ]»rogresHivcly intimidated and ernshed till they become at last 
incapable of all feeling, innred to ill-treatment and habituated to bear it patiently 
they will end by regarding it as a fatality which they can do nothing but endure. 
All will go together down the broad high road to slavery”. To ask India to fight 
for Britain simply because the Nazis will be worse is not fair to Britain or to India. 
Are wo to stand up for Britain simply because wc must a^oid the worse alternative 
of Nazi despotism ? Before it is too late, I hope, Britain will establish her good 
faith at the bar of history, by implementing her many ]dcdgc8 and declaring that 
India, not at some undated future but immediately after the war, be a free and 
equal country in the commonwealth of nations. 

Victory over Nazi Germany is not enough. Wc must win the peace and not 
lose it as we did in the last war. It will be an utter waste of much material 
treasure and precious human life, if wc revert back to pre-war conditions. All the 
belligerents speaks of a new order but there is no agreement about its character. It 
must be democratic in an essential sense. It must be a world in Avhich all nations, 
strong and weak, arc free and all races white and coloured have opportunity for 
self-expression and development. 

Graduates of the year, you will soon face the cares and anxieties of life. 
We are intellectually ])oor, inwardly torn, profoundly uneasy and ignorant of the 
future. There are forebodings of evil. The bonds that unite ns are rudely sundered 
by politics. We have a small but influential minority of leaders who depend 
for their existence on Indian disunity or at any rate profit by it and, therefore, 
feel no sort of longing for Indian freedom and unity. Our one purpose should be 
to see India united, tranquil and gracious with a new way of life. India, 
impoverished and harassed, the prey of schism and division must be raised to a 
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happy and prospcronfl condition with internal unity and illumination of spirit, 
where youth will have opportunity and security. We must cut through the 
confusions created by the shortsifijhtcd politicians and the timid careerists who 
])lay upon old prejudices. VVe must strive for the ^reat ideals of economic 
justice, social ocpiality and political freedom. For them hard work, self-control, 
and effective pro])a‘randa are essential. Our chief weapons are commonsense, sanity 
and coolness. Tlie Universities are here to equip us with them. It docs not matter 
if we fail in our n( tempt, for the meaning of life is not in accomplishment as in 
the effort to grow better. Wo must dare to fail before wo can hope to succeed. 
This ago has no parallel for the magnitude of its enterprises for those who would 
be men, and 1 do hope and pray that you will quit yourselves like men. 


The Dacca University Convocation 

The following are cxtract^i from the Speech hi/ Dr, Moinmdar^ yicc-Chancclloi\ 
at I he Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the 2oth, November 
toil. 

After reviewing in brief outline the work of the University during the last 
session, Dr. Mojumdar said 

Unfortunately, tlie normal academic life of the University was rudely disturbed 
by the communal disturbances which broke out in the city towards the middle of 
IMarch. Although the University area remained unaffected for a period of nearly 
four weeks, tlie situation in the town rendered it impossible to continue the cdasscs 
or complete the University cxaminaiions which had already begun. The matter 
reached a climax on Sunday, April 13, when at about 12 noon a young student 
named Motahariiddin Ahmad was fatally stabbed within the University campus, 
'riiis brutal murder created such a tense situation that we were forced to close 
down the University and further postpone the University examinations for a period 
of two months. 'I'he continued disturbances in the city and the utter dislocation of 
its normal life and activities also compelled the University to cancel its invitation 
to tlie Indian Science Congress to hold its next session at Dacca. The decision, 
arrived at with great reluctance and regret, has unfortunately been fully justified 
by subsequent events. 

When the University reopened after au interval of two months signs were 
reassuring and we resumed our normal work with high hopes. Unfortunately the 
orgies of riot and murder broke out again in full fury before two weeks were over, 
and once more tlie work of the University had to be suspended for more than 
two weeks. This recrudescence of disturbances was specially unfortunate for the 
University, as it was the time for the new admissions and the students were natur- 
ally scared away from Dacca. There can be hardly any doubt that the iirolonged 
and repeated communal clashes have dealt a severe blow to the future growth of 
this Univeisity, and it is dillicuU to say how long it will take the University to 
recover from this terrible sct-back. 

For reasons, which are obvious, I would not enter into any diBcussion about 
the origin or incidents of the communal riot. At the same time it is unwise to 
ignore an event which has worked so deeply on the feelings, emotions and judg- 
ment of all during a consitlerable period of the session under review. It has nob 
only BorioiiHly affected the University life, but has served. as an acid test of the 
value of University education as measured by its influence in developing healthy, 
moral and intellectual ideals and forming character and personality. I, therefore, 
considor it to be a suitable occasion for making a few general observations on the 
aims and ideals of University life which have been brought into prominence by 
the recent happenings at Dacca. Particularly as the need for the same is also 
cmjdi.asisod by momentous events happening at the present moment in other 
]>art8 of the world. 

It may appear preposterous to compare the events in Dacca and its neigh- 
bourhood in recent times with what is happening in Europe. But one may easily 
discern some common basic elements. In both, the thing that has been most 
staggering to humanity is the ease and readiness with which man throws away the 
thin mask of his much vaunted culture and civilisation, and reveals the unadultera- 
ted brute in him, raging with the same elemental passions as marked him out 
when he first emerged into human form, taking frenzied delight, and feeling a 
sense of triumph, in inflicting cruelties on individuals or masses of fellow human 
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beings, and coraraitting indiscriminate destruction and devastation of property 
on a large scale with all the accompanying horrors. 

It is a great though painful revelation. It at once humbles to the dust all 
our pride in our culture and civilisation, our wonderful achievements in various 
domains of knowledge and the man’s great triumph over forces of nature. We 
stand, struck with awe, at the brink of a deep abyss, which seems to draw 
irresistibly to its bottomless deep the whole of mankind with all his magnificent 
handiwork of countless ages. 

In a crisis like this the salvation of man depends on invoking and clinging 
to the highest ideal and spiritual force that he can master. There is no room now 
for platitudes and commonplace or half-hearted attempts at tinkering remedies. Nor 
is there any time for despair or pessimism. We must not be content with merely 
lamenting what man has made of man, but should put our heads together to find 
out what man may yet make of man. 

This is the greatest task to-day for the intellectual and spiritual aristocracy 
of the world. Few though they be, on their shoulder lies the great responsibility 
of saving mankind from the impending doom. In this noble task the University 
must take its due share. Indeed it can only be achieved through education, broad- 
based on the higher instincts of man and designed to bring out the best and the 
noblest in him. A steady campaign is going on all over the world to reduce liter- 
ature and all forms of intellectual activity to serve the purposes of propaganda. 
It is the proper function and proud privilege of the University to rise above this 
ephemeral phenomenon and to brush aside the cobweb of untruths and half-truths 
which parade as ideals and thrive on their appeal to the baser instincts of man. 
It should always hold up before its students those ideals and standards of life 
whose values have stood the test of time and those canons of conduct which are 
of eternal worth. The German youth, thoroughly permeated with the pernicious 
tenets of the Nazi doctrines constitutes the real strength of Hitler, and offers a 
striking example of the influence exercised by education upon the destinies of a 
nation. One of the first acts of Hitler was to saturate the entire educational 
system of Germany with Nazi ideals with the result that the German youth have 
been thoroughly inoculated with a passionate faith in ideals and standards of life 
fundamentally different from those which are generally accepted as correct all over 
the world. The proverbial zeal of a new convert that has intoxicated the Nazis 
constitutes the pavest peril to the whole world. Modern Germany thus teaches 
us how largely the educational system and ideals of a country shape not only its 
own destiny but, in a sense, that of the world at large. We cannot, therefore, be 
too cautious in guarding against the evils of a propagandist system of education. 
The best way to prevent it is to put education on the broad basis of humanity and 
to emphasise those eternal truths and principles of life and conduct which constitute 
the very foundation of human civilisation. It is in this way alone, through proper 
education imparted by the University, that the youth may feel the urge of the 
higher spirit in him and triuinph over the allurements of petty sordid interests 
which easily fascinate his imagination and excite his interest. The distingnishing 
criterion of University education is its humanism which carries with it not only 
a mode of thinking out also a way of living. It accepts reason as its arbiter and 
also certain principles like truth, justice, equity, goodwill, charity, kindness and 
honesty as guides of conduct. 

The need for such an education and view of life was never greater than 
to-day, when mankind shows dangerous symptoms of relapse into barbarism. The 
animal instincts are getting the better of him, and the forces of evil and darkness 
are steadily increasing in ominous proportions. Upon the Universities, more than 
anywhere else, lies the great responsibility of kindling that divine spark in man 
that will ultimately carry him safely through the deep gloom which surrounds 
him to-day on every side. 

To you, the graduates of the University, my parting message is that you 
should find out that divine spark in you and make that your sole guide in this 
dark hour of trial. Your training and education in this University would be of 
little worth if it does not teach yon to rise above the passions and instincts of 
the moment, and firmly grasp at those fundamental tenets and principles on which 
human civilisation is based and which make life worth living. There is a divine 
spark in each of you, but it needs be ignited before it can be a driving force in 
your life. Ignorance, prejudice and passions conceal ibis divine spark in man and 
these fetters must be broken before you can get at it. Your first task should, 
therefore, be to purify your mind of these evil forces so that you may take a 
45 
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jnflt view of men and things. The supreme test of this purification is your 
willingness and ability to raise your voice against all iniquities, oppressions, 
outrages and atrocities, irrespective of all considerations of caste, creed and 
community, simply because they offend the dignity of man. To use a phraseology 
which has now become rather common in political spheres, your rallying cry 
should be “man first.’* The University, as its very name implies, should be 
universal in its outlook, and at this formative period of your life you must be 
imbued with the high ideals of humanity. To serve the cause of humanity should 
be your first consideration and other narrower and smaller interests must bo 
subordinated to this supreme duty. 

To-day the whole world presents a scene of lust, greed and brute force 

triumphing over equity, justice and other noble instincts of man. A power 

intoxicated with success challenges the freedom of the world and the dignity 
of mankind. We cannot remain a passive looker on for, even apart from general 
considerations, the evil forces are making long strides towards our own home. Let 
there be no mistake about it, this force of evil, if left unchallenged, will overwhelm 

us and undermine the whole foundation of civilisation throughout the world. 

To-day there are abundant signs, and he who runs may read them, that the 
freedom of thought, words and deeds, so long as they do not interfere with similar 
freedom of others, and the rights of individuals to form groups and communities 
of their own free choice, and to live accoiding to their own ideas and traditions, so 
long as they let others live similar lives — these are the fundamental bases of 
civilised existence which have been established after centuries of efforts, toils, and 
exertions. These ideals are universally recognised to bo the true foundations of 
human life, and even where they are violated in practice, homage is paid to them 
in theory, holding out hopes of their universal acceptance as the goal of human 
progress. 

To-day these ideals are being openly challenged by a new order of things in 
which might alone will be right. To avert this grave peril to humanity all the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world should rally under a common banner. Already 
there are clear indications on all sides that the need of presenting a united 
front for the common cause of humanity is being realised more and more. 

Should India fail to take her due share in the Freedom Front that is being 
organised for a final trial of strength with forces of barbarity ? That is the 
question which each of you must put to yourself, as you pass out of the portals 
of the University, Your duty in this supreme hour of man’s life, and the nature 
and extent to which you can dedicate yourself to this noble cause— these are 
problems to be solved by yourself alone keeping in mind the fundamental principles 
of life with which University education should have endowed you. To-day your 
life begins in a critical phase of human history and you may well feel dismayed 
at the dark prospect. But if the situation presents difficulties and responsibilities 
of an abnormal nature, it also offers splendid opportunities of proving your worth. 
Optimism is the virtue and privilege of youth, and I hope that would never 
forsake you. Full of hope and courage you should face the realities of life and 
play the noble part that is allotted to vou by nature and man. In whatever 
situation you may find yourself, never forget tliat there is a divine spark in you 
which distinguishes you from animals and should be the sole guide of your life. 
Above all, cherish the high ideals of freedom, freedom of thought and judgment, 
and remember the service you owe to humanity. Let your will and actions be 
shaped by their dictates alone. You would then steer clear of all pitfalls in your 
onward march of life and bring renown to yourself and credit and distinction to 
your Alma Mater, 

H. E. the Governors Address 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Governor's Speech at the 
Annual Convocation of the Dacca University held on the S6th. November 1941, 

I am glad that the year 1941 has not passed without giving me the opportunity 
of paying my second formal visit to this University, postponed though it nas been. 
To-day I am returning to Dacca to surroundings now familiar to me. I am 
grateful to you Mr. Vice-Chancellor for your kind welcome, and can assure you 
of my lasting interest in the welfare of this University. Your address bears witness 
to the vitality and enterprise of the University in the introduction of new courses 
designed to meet the needs of the day and in the provision of facilities for 
expansion, all of which are signs of a rapid and sound development. 

It is not my intention to speak at any length of the disturbances in Dacca, 
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though any speech would be incomplete without some reference to events which 
have affected the University so closely. The point I wish to make, however, is 
that the University must on no account allow itself to become discouraged or 
intimidated by sporadic outbreaks of barbarism. On the contrary, these events have 
afforded a great opportunity for the University to make its weight and influence 
felt in support of those principles for which it stands. ^J'he murder of a student 
within these grounds should raise a tide of indignation and determination that 
disorder shall stop, and any weakening on the part of an institution pledged to 
maintain civilised principles only offers encouragement to the goonda elements. The 
situation in Germany referred to by the Vice-Chancellor is different in that 
Universities themselves, as centres of thought and influence, have become poisoned 
by barbarous philosophy and propaganda. Here the barbarism lurks outside, and 
the University must see that it is strong enough to ensure its suppression. 

To-day is a day of “good-byes and farewells’*. Those who remain will 
continue their studies in a University which, as your address has indicated, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, is expanding and adapting itself to modern needs. Those who 
leave are entering into a world changing rapidly under the stress of events. 
India too is a changing country, being speedily industrialised in providing arms, 
ammunition and equiqment for those who, to the North, youth, East and West of 
US, whether on land or on sea, are out to defend this great country. To-day wo 
are faced with the picture of guns pointed towards us and our main task is to put 
them out of action and thus prevent the risk of attack on this country which has 
known peace for 150 years. Although I am hut a comparative newcomer to Bengal, 
I have learnt how much all in this Province love home and everything that home 
means. I know that many of you would like to ho up in the front line taking 
an active part in the defence of your motherland. But to you I would say that a 
Government which sends a single soldier into the field ill-equipped and not armed 
with the most modern weapons, is not worthy of confidence. Whereas in the olden 
days manpower was the deciding factor of battle, now it is the power and quality 
of modern weapons : guns, machine guns, rifles, together with iniscellaneous arma- 
ment. For example, a modern division going into the field needs 40,000 different 
items of equipment and relies almost entirely on mechanical transport ; and the 
factor which limits the size of an army is not the number of men available, hut 
the extent to which weapons and equipment can be manufactured and maintained 
for the use of those men. The soldiers in the front line, who are now defending 
India, depend upon us behind them to produce all they need and to get our 
production to them. In a total war, all alike are implicated, and the honour and 
glory which was formerly the monopoly of those at the front are now shared 
equally with those behind ^yho are toiling hard to keep the forces supplied. Many 
of you leaving this University may find yourselves able to contribute to the 

defence of this country in vaiious ways. Some of you may ioin the active forces, 

others the technical services and still others may work in industries producing the 
necessities of the Army in the field. Whatever may he your task, you will know 
that you are taking part in the fight to free India fiom the Nazi menace. You 
all know the policy of Nazi Aryan domination as desciibed in “Mein Kampf” and 
illustrated by the behaviour of the Nazis in every countiy they have overrun. 
Therefore, you will appreciate the mgent necessity of preventing this menace from 
encroaching on this country. 

A time has now been reached when men are beginning to think in terms 

of a better woild after victory has been won. This will be a world in which 

you, whom I am addrcBsing, will take a part and its success will depend greatly 
on your education and attitude. It will be a wforld of wider opportunities 
demanding a wider outlook and calling for initiative, energy and the co-operative 
spirit. The development of indnstiial eflbrt in Bengal has already readied an 
extent unthought-of two years ago. It will be for you to see that industries 
built up on the demand for war production do not die for w’ant of enterprise. 
Remember that the industrial revolution which changed the face of history in 
Britain and the West at the beginning of the last century was not a gift from 
Government, but was the direct result of a creative effort which took full advantage 
of new-found resources and opportunities. Apart from industry, Bengal possesses 
agricultural resources which might be the envy of the world, but which could 
almost be described as new-found, since It is only in recent years that their value 
has come to be properly appreciated. This appreciation will grow and will, I 
hope, be assisted by the College which 1 opened in this city eailier this year. 
Its graduates will serve the interests of the prime industry of this Province, the 
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InduBtrj which is the basis of life : agriculture. In all branches of public activity 
there is scope for new blood, and it is for you to supply that blood. Gone are 
the days when two or three well*tried professions formed the normal outlet to a 
University career, just as they were gone in England by the end of the last War. 
The needs of to-day are an intelligent understanding of world affairs, a proper 
grasp of the interdependence of different parts of the world as a result of the 
conquest of distance by speed ; and a world-outlook as opix>Bed to a village-outlook. 
The men who will develop civilisation in this modern world need vigorous and 
adaptable minds, energy, enterprise, courage, and with them tolerance and charity. 

I will not keep you longer before calling on Hir. S. Radhakrishnan to deliver 
his address, nor will 1 elaborate ths well-merited tribute which you, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, have paid to one who, although not belonging to this Province 
and no longer a dweller in it, have nevertheless for many years enriched Bengal 
with his many gifts. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered hy Sir C. P. Raman at the 
annual convocation of the Patna University held on the 2Sth. November 1941, 

Sir C. V. Raman began his address by touching the character of Markendaya 
of the Purans. Therefrom he showed that devotion and purposiveness were 
required for the youths to become successful men to serve the great cause, earth 
needs. Markendaya, born with a lease of sixteen years’ of life, was just being 
snatched away by Yama, the God of Death. But Maikendaya’s devotion to Shiva 
made the latter appear and bless Markendaya to live as ever youthful. The 
story was an indication of man’s thirst for knowledge and to overcome and 
control the forces of Nature. Man’s quest was deathless and without any end. It 
was a start for a communion of knowledge with infinity. 'J’his quest took a man 
to the highest level of humanity. This quest and hunger of knowledge took us to 
the highest plane of human activities. 

The storj; of human civilization is now lost in flints and broken stone chips 
and a vague glimpse is now possible. From an ancient zoological species has been 
transformed the man’s intellect, which put him higher in the scale of life. With 
the ceaseless fight against Nature’s forces, man’s intellect grew gradually. He was 
trained to handle tools, and dig out earth for w'ater. This devotion and purposive- 
iiess put him to win against Nature’s exploits. Because of intellect, a supreme 
type of life in the planet of men was possible. 

The speaker said people knew very little of the development of human 
civilization. A misty and dim idea could only be possible so far. Extensive 
researches were being carried throughout. Some said Egypt was the last and 
first home of man’s civilization and others told different stories. In the process 
of development of human culture and civilization China, India and Central 
America and others had their respective roles to play. Indians, because of 
their ancient civilized outlook, had weakness for both India and China, the 
imitators of progress and civilization. 

The speaker emphasised the need of playing important role in practical life. 
Human knowledge went into two channels. A section of the primitive men 
sought for food and they furrowed earth, and some sailed in the ocean for colonies 
and wealth. Home of them took to artifice to make utensils and some weaved to 
produce clothes, and other perhaps carved out graceful ornaments. In the second 
channel, were those who did not rise from the University of life but took to a 
different branch of learning. ’I hey were the first witch-doctors of the world, and 

E hilosophcrs and sain Is. They also like the others played a great part in the 
istory of human civilization. The latter were feared and through a natural 
evolution they turned to serve mankind. It was from the saints and philosophers 
and physicians and pfavsicists that man really needed immediate training. ’Jhe 
handicraftsmen were obviously meant for a frontal attack against nature. Great 
achievements bad been possible out of the joint efforts of these two types of men. 
The yearning of communion with the infinite was needed at this hour of crisis. 

Ancient history and archaeology and other branches of scientific learning 
would inspire modern men for a great achievement. Greece and Babylon and 
Mohenjedaro must live in eternal history to pull up men from morass. He 
referred to the great Archemedis who should live through all ages to lift 
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up man to scientific miracles. He being a master mind must guide human 
progress. 

Indians unjike others had a great progress in ancient times and in the 
domain of Mathematics, Algebra, Astronomy and others. India was the pioneer 
and inventor of many sciences. An ancient fameless Kamannjam, who discovered 
the significance of Zero, was one of those great ancient Indian intellectual minds, 
Aryabhatta, Barahamihir, Patau jali, Nagaryiina. he said, were a few names which 
would live in the history of human civilization. 

The speaker wanted us not to hate everything which was not Indian. It is 
a sacred task to see that all was utilised for the upkeep and nouiishment of the 
growth and progress of human civilization and culture. He said lliat the country 
which had no past worth it, could never rise and India should never run 
despondent as she carries behind a tale of great glory — a glory of greater civili- 
zation which any of the lands could have been proud of. He paid great tributes 
to the noble Italian artist— Leonardo de Vinci — who shone in darkness. Pie drew 
a graphic picture showing that how he could lise to serve the humanity as a 
painter, as a sculptor and as a forerunner of modern scientific thought in aviation. 
Europe live to cherish the ideals of the great minds and intellects while India 
preferred to stay back in wilful neglect of the past and in the inaction for 
building up of a great future. 

History, which only taught the vice of colonial expansion and asked men 
to be another Napolean or Chengiz Khan or a Ceaser was not the type of history, 
world and India needed to-day. Marauders and conquerors were not the true 
representatives of the human spirit, which reached tlie greatness of humanity. 
He regarded Archimedis as the greatest of all names which ought to guide the 
destiny of human race. The creators and benefactors, who sought communion 
with nature only to wrest from it the best to give to the human progress, 

were always immortals. Conquerers were no guides of human progress, as they 

unmade human civilization. It was necessary that men followed the great dead 
that men found who wanted to reach mankind to the greatest height of civilization 
and progress. It was pity that people did not know the name of those Great 
Hindus who contributed to the world’s civilization. It was natural that the world 
did not acknowledge the great minds, as she was very frugal and faltering at 
straight acceptance of facts. 

yir 0. V. Raman, speaking of the Australia’s great scientific mind, Mendel, said 
that how this Roman Catholic priest, through his experiments of growing peas 
contributed considerably to the growth of Biology. It took twenty yeais for the 
obscure man to come out with his truth. Woilu owed him to-day a great deal for 

its progress. Nature being a stern mistress, it was desirable that men woiked hard 

and earned rewards for the labour. Nature never gave anything to them who only 
loved her for the favours she could bestow. From the sweat of brow, one needed 
to carve out one’s future and bring her under his control for the betterment of the 
world. The speaker quoted the story of isolation of Radium by Maclaine Curie. Tliis 
was, he said, one of the greatest achievements in human history, done by a female in 
poverty and neglect. To-day Madame Curie’s name is an everyday watchword 
sung in praise and gratitude. 

He wanted young men to read stories of triumphs of man’s life, stories of 
supreme heights to which man must move and must express opinions and wiile 
thesis to help scientific advancements. Youths should always challenge and not 
follow blindly. He wanted them to do wonders in the domain of elections and 
protons and even challenged the speaker himself to belie any of his expeiiinents if 
possible. If they preferred to be in obscurity, they must assert with facts and with 
tact. Tact, he said, was the economy of truth. 

Relerring to the life of Galillio, he said despite torture and tornunts, Gulillio 
lived to contribute to the world’s civilization even in prison while Bruno was burnt 
alive for his bold but tactless assertion of truth. Healing with the groat achieve- 
ments of Ahring despite cold, starvation and neglect, Sir C. V. Raman said that 
his works lie embodied in to-day’s scientific progress and in his statue. Knowledge 
had not a warm reception in this world, which was still too vulgar. But theic 
were always men to give message to their fellownien, to help the progress of 
knowledge. 

World’s wealth did not lie in money but in intellect. Even a man became a 
monarch of the virmin-infested woild, he could never live without application of 
intellect. Brutes and virmins were man’s enemies and knowledge was necessary to 
guard against them. Number of human beings was insignificant to those of the 
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virmins and pests. The virmins were man’s competitors. Hence men should be 
watchful with intellect against their onslaii^nts. Science helped them in this fight 
against the enemies of mankind. It allured the man to live to realise that life was 
dynamic and not static. A statre man or a nation was doomed if both of them 
failed to bo wide awake of the sj^ced and progress. 

If India and Cidna showed respect to science in the past, it is all the more 
necessary that they were more responsive to the scientific march of the world. 
Hcience was dynamic force in a man’s life and therefore the speaker wanted India’s 
youths to be vanguards of human progress. He asked the youths to build up a 
pure scientific outlook in life and to bring a change in the sjtera of education 
which would make them more happy and siiccessful. Co operation of leaders in 
science and their followers was to make great strides in human progress. Ho 
wanted every young man irrespective of sex to realise that life being dynamic 
should never be wasted and every ijich of education must be utilised to help the 
speed and progress of human civilization. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Lt.-Col. T. Kcdar, 
B, A,^ L,Ij, D., M. L. A,^ Vice-Chnncellor, at the Twentieth Convocation of the 
Nagpur University held on the 2,9th, November 1941, 

After reviewing the work of the University in the domain of education, 
Mr. Kcdar said ; — 

But what avails it a young man who has got his degree and even preserved 
his soul, but has lost his body / Wc arc not satisfied with what we are doing in 
this respect : physical exercises, intcr-collegiatc matches, athletic events — even 
wrestling and boxing w’hich wo are shortly introducing — these by themselves are 
valueless, if they have not succeeded in creating among our young men a passion 
for keeping clean and vigorous the tools with which Nature has equipped them for 
the struggle for existence. And, indeed live as wo do in a w’orlcl resounding with 
the clash of arms, wc require man-made weapons too. It is i^erhaps a sign of the 
times tliat the Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities should have 
bestowed on them the military ranks of Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel. My 
ambition, however, is to see these ranks within the reach of our graduates. I w^ant 
to see every young man w'ho seeks to obtain a degree at my hands to satisfy me 
that he has, besides passing his examinations, imbibed something of the martial 
spirit and discijdine. Ex})aiisioii of the University Training Corps is the obvious 
step for achieving tliis object, but the mills of Government grind slow and 
hesitant. As a second alternative, the University passed an ordinance requiring 
every student prosecuting a course for his first degree to undergo a test in 
shooting. This involved no burden on the public purse ; but for reasons of 
policy, which it is diflicult to apjireciate, the requisite sanction of Government for 
the ]nu*i^ose has not been forthcoming. Time is, however, on our side and the 
Athenian ami ^jmrtaii conceptions of education must coalesce into each other. Wc 
must revert to the old Mahabliarat ideal of a student so beautifully expressed in 
the following verse : 

(In the front, the four Vedas ; at his back, the bow with arrows ; on one side 
the spiritual force achieving its object through the might of words, on the other 
side, physical ])rowcss achieving its end through the use of arrow's.) 

This brings me to the buniiug topic of the day. Whatever you may do 
hereafter, you must have an ideal of freedom before you. Of necessity, this freedom 
has pot to be political, but it must preserve your national tradition and secure 
liberty of opinion for all. This can only be done under a democratic system and 
under no other system. At the same time you must remember that national 
patriotism is not enough for maintaining, if not Becuring, jiolitical freedom. You 
ought to have a tvidcr outlook and the challenge of Hitler to the political freedom 
of sovereign states has got to be met. The present war is an eycopener and it has 
revealed that’ the idea of eom])lctely independent national sovereignty is now neither 
a desirable nor a vossible one. The new woild which will be evolved out of the 
war will be a worla of Federation of Democracies, for the great industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the field of war has made it impossible for any one nation 
to survive in a war with a bigger and more powerful nation bent on aggression. 
It is ]>citiiient to note the obscivations of a famous English author in this 
connection : 
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“The idea of nationlity which, with that of democracy, dominated the political 
pattern of man’s livevS throu^>:hout the nineteenth century, despite its temporary 
revival in the war of 1914—18 which gave birth to so many small nation States, has 
no revolutionary place in the twentieth century. That is not to say that national 
patriotism will not survive this war and that it has not, still, in some of its 
manifestations an important and valuable i>art to nlay in the liistory of mankind. 
But it is to say that the idea which so much typiliea nineteenth century democracy 
that freedom meant national freedom, that inde])cndence meant sovereign 
independence of national groups, however small, that the nation-state was the solo 
vessel within which the great conception of democracy could be contained, has 
ccase<l to be a revolutionary idea.” 

If then federation is a necessity, and if wo must have a federation of 
democracies you have to consider whether the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations will not be an ideal ])attern for your acceptance. 

Unity in Democracy 

It is said that complete unity is essential for tlic existence of a democracy. It 
is urged that since tlic attainment of complete unity is well-nigh impossible, there 
is no hope of establishing a democra<*y in this country. I would ask you not to be 
carried away by despair. Complete unity never existed and will never exist in any 
democracy. What we have got to find is a basic unity. Is there no unity so far 
as the political goal is concerned ? Is there no unity so far as religious ideal is 
concerned ? Is there no unity about the need of iiulustrialisation ? Is there no 
unity on the doctrine of equal opportunities for all ? The Indians are united in 
the fundamentals of the moral and material progress of the Indian fc^ociety and 
though there has been occasional tension wo need attach no exaggerated importance 
to it. I do not believe that (he arithmetical proportions for which conflict is -waged 
in certain quarters can be and will be allowed to veto the political advancement of 
tine whole people, 

Toloratiou and Compromise 

I must, however, emphasise that unity will never grow within a democracy 
unless there is a frank recognition of difrerences of o})inion and itcrcst. It means 
a cultivation of a habit of mind which will ensure tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise. These are the essential foumlatioiis of a democratic government. We 
must in this matter imitate the British people who have best developed this habit 
of mind. Mr. Francis Williams says that this characteristic political tolerance 
of the British people is the result rather of good fortune than of (leliberate striving. 
It is possible we may not have that good fortune but we can certainly strive 
for it and I do not see any insuperable obstacle in achieving the result. 

Insistence on Discipline 

It is my duty, however, to give you a warning that freedom cannot and will 
not be realised by mere indulgence in loose talk or half-baked slogans. It will call 
forth the exercise of rigorous discipline. Discipline and freedom are inseparable 
from each other. They belong to the great antinomies which, as Dr. Whitehead 
has shown in his beautiful essay on the subject, pervade our intellectual as well as 
moral life. But the whole art of life consists in harmonizing the two, in making 
our journey to the ideal, a rhythmic movement of disciplined freedom. The rhythm 
can be attained only by constant searching to heart ana conscious endeavour. The 
golden mean for that celestial harmony must vary in life from 8]>hero to sphere. 
We shall, for example, be only misleading ourselves if wc seek guidance in educa- 
tion from false analogies drawn from politics or industry. But it is possible of 
achievement by races as well as by individuals. The island home of liberty in the 
West, has also, in the honour of its crisis, proved itself to be a true sanctuary of 
real discipline. If there is one point on which those who lead and those who oppose 
the great irresistible movement for Indian freedom are agreed, it is that freedom 
without self-control is as much a curse to a people as to an individual. It has 
been truly said : 

“Where Order deigns to come 

Her sister Liberty cannot be far.” 

Shall I also say that discipline is essentially character ? A beautiful story is told 
in the Mahahharat and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. Once upon 
a time India became jealnus of the prosperity of the Asura King Prahlad. He 
went to Prahlad in the guise of a Brahman and begged him to make a small gift. 
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The Brahman wanted only the gift of character from Prahlad which the latter felt 
no hesitation in parting with. As soon as the promise was made, there came out 
horn the body oi I'rahlad a human form and when asked who it was, the answer 
came that it was Strength ; within a few minutes, another human form came out 
and the answer was tliat it was Wealth. Both the human forms declared that 
they would not reside where Character did not reside. There is a great moral 
in this story and 1 commend it to you. 

Democratic Belief 

When I ask you, my young friends, to consider the claims of democracy, I 
want you to focus your attention on the firm rock of its belief : 

“Tliat all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights ; that among these rights are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just rights from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government became destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute new government laying its foundation on 
such j)riiu*iplc8 and organising its powers in such forms as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

This was the belief expressed in the declaration of American Independence. 
It was echoed in similar language in the first clauses of the rights of man of the 
National Assembly which followed the French Revolution. It Avas also echoed by 
leaders of the democratic movement in Britain when the political revolution came 
after the British habit more slowly and more constitutionally than in either 
America or France. This belief which is the foundation of democracy and which 
was enunciated for the first time in 1770 was intended by the leaders of the 
American Revolution to create a new pattern of society ; in other words, a revolu- 
tion in the world. It should be reniembercd that before 1776 there had been 
governments by right of birth or by right of wealth, governments by strong men 
or priests or kings or soldiers but never government by the people. 

Equality — what is meaus 

I do not want you to misunderstand the implications of the phrase that all 
men are created equal. What is meant is that although men may differ enormously 
as individuals, yet as members of society they arc equals and they have an 
equal right to decide who shall govern them and to what purpose. 
'Die least of us has the same right to happiness ns the best of us and an equal 
claim to life and liberty. If society does not recognise those rights then it is 
not he who is at fault but society ; for these are the ends of society the purposes 
for which it exists and by which alone it is justified. I know that the ideal of 
democracy has received a set-back owing to the failure of the democratic nations 
to give the majority of their members a steady and persistent consciousness that 
they, the people, own the State. They have not succeeded in breaking down the 
distinction between “they” the government and “we” the ordinary people. But this 
surely is not the failure iff democratic belief. It shines with the same effulgence 
with which it did in 1776. May I not hope that this should be a task for the 
rising generation in India and that they should by their united will and effort 
assist in securing a full operation of the democratic belief to the lasting good of 
mankind. Can there be a nobler task than this ? 

Atlantic Charter 

Of late, an acute controversy has started over what is called the Atlantic 
Charter. In my humble opinion, the declaration of American Independence, an 
extra(;t from which has been quoted above, is the true Atlantic Charter of demo- 
cracy. The Atlantic Charter of 1941 may be a charter of British and American 
democracy but it is not and cannot be a charter of democracy as such. I think 
it may be permissible in a limited sense to talk of British democracy, American 
democracy or Indian democracy but when we talk of the charter of democracy, 
it must be with reference tp the principles enunciated in 1776 by the fathers of 
moflcrn democracy. Democracy being the political affirmation of the importance 
of the common man, any attempt to whittle down the charter of democracy is 
likely to prove disastrous to democracy itself. I do not think the people of Britain 
or America will countenance such an attempt. We must Lave, however, patience. 

To-day, most of you may be feeling relieved of the nuisance of time-tables, 
text-books and tutors. But the liberty that you thus obtain will have to bq 
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controlled by other restraints appropriate to your new station in life. You will 
have to forge for yourself new bonds, tender and true, wide and strong. 

Benediction 

My young friends, you attain your academic majority today, on which the 
whole Convocation joins me in congratulating you. But this imposes on you even 
greater responsibilities. By your achievements we shall be judged, by your failures 
we shall be censured, by your success we shall be blessed. And so I repeat once 
again and pray that you show yourselves worthy of the University. May the 
choicest blessings of Providence, in all their freshness and fullness, be showered 
upon you I 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

I'he following is the text of the address delivered by the R)ght Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru F, C., K. C\ S. 7., Af. A., LL, D, /(Allahabad) \ D, C. Z/., 
{Oxford) ; D. Litt., (Benares) \ L.L. i>)., (Osmania)^ at the Annual Convocation 
of the Benares Hindu University held on the 30th November ^ ID 11, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University, Graduates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

Let me at once say how deeply grateful I am to you for the honour you have 
lone me by asking me to address you at this Convocation — an honour which I 
^ippreciatc all the more because ray association with this University has been only 
tiominal and my services to it absolutely nil. I know you have been truly 
2 ^enerou 8 to me, for a few years ago yen spontaneously conferred on me a degree 
which 1 feel I had done nothing to deserve. I also realise that in asking mo to 
deliver this address you have shown a spirit of tolerance well worthy of a house 
3f learning for no one is more conscious than I am of an inherent vice in me. 
I have been practically all my life a dissenter— a non-conformist — in the domain 
of religious and political orthodoxy— in short an intellectual individualist who has 
suflered more than he had any right to expect. 

After a frank confession like this, let me tell you that my non-conformity has 
not stood in the way of my appreciation of the noble ideals which have inspired 
the founders of this great institution and which are so earnestly cherished by them 
in their daily work— ideals which also actuate its teachers and which, 1 sincerely 
hope, are sedulously striven after by the thousands of young men who have been 
privileged to imbibe the spirit of their Alma Mater in the most formative part of 
their lives. 

Of the founders of this University several have left the scene on their earthly 
activities. They, however, live in our memory. There arc some whom we can 
never forget and to whom we can never pay our debt of gratitude. The groat name 
of Mrs. Annie Besaut, the founder of the Central Hindu College, which was the 
nucleus of this University, will occur to everyone. Not a Hindu by birth, she 
became a Hindu by choice and summed up in her life all that is best in Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu thought, and became to many to us, even to those like mo 
who never accepted her as a religious or spiritual guide, a beacon-light in the still 
and afterwards stormy waters of politics. Then, there comes back to my mind the 
figure of Hir Sunder Lai — a name honoured in law and in many other departments 
of life besides — but above all for his practical gifts, unbending rectitude, 
unquestionable personal integrity and unadveriised benevolence. Not many men 
of this generation know how more than 25 years ago he willingly placed his 
unrivalled talents at the disposal of this University, how he prepared the outlines 
of the legislation which now governs it, how he removed the suspicions which 
in those far-off days clouded the minds of those in power at Delhi and Simla, 
how he conquered all opposition, how he piloted the Benares University Bill and 
thus made it possible for this University to be born. That is a name which I 
have always held in the highest veneration. I could easily multiply other names — 
names of generous benefactors from among Princes and commoners — but I refrain. 
But there is one name, the bearer of which is happily with us and that is a name 
which will always remain imperishable in the annals of this University. Bent 
with the weight of 80 years but possessed of a heart, which still beats in unison 
with every call of duty, and a head, that is constantly thinking of how best to 
promote the abiding interests of the country and particularly of this University — 
jiis fondest child— Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s presence in our midst must 
46 
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be ft source of ingpiration to every one of us. A living example of what, 
faith in one’s ideals can achieve, in him you can see that most rare of things— a 
well-proportioned combination of lofty idealism and practical realism so far as 
tins University is concerned. I am sure I am voicing the sentiments of every 
one in this gathering and of the entire Hindu community when T say that it is 
our earnest wish and prayer that he may be spared to us and to this University 
for many years to come. 

You will perhaps permit me now to say how difficult I find my task on this 
occasion to be. During the last several years my services have been requisitioned 
by several Universities to deliver convocation addresses. It may be that when a 
man has reached my years it is perhaps presumed that he must have an 
inexhaustible fund of platitudes. It is, however, forgotten that there is not much 
room for nlatitudes left in the make-up of a case-hardened lawyer who has 
daily to deal more with the seamy side of life than with the bright. I sometimes 
think that the time has come when Indian Universities should seriously think 
as to whether they could not dispense with ceremonial nddiesses on occasions 
of this character. 

There is, as I have just said, a ceremonial side to our convocations, but 
as 1 view the whole matter, it seems to me that their serious side is of far 
greater consequence, for while on the one hand your alnrani come to take leave 
of you after their five years' stay under your fostering care and protection and 
yon send them out declaring to the world that they have earned recognition at 
your hands, they enter the bigger University of the World after leaving your 
portals without knowing how the world is going to treat them. The bigger 
University of life, into which they are about to enter, has its own tests. I assume 
that yon have endowed them with certain intellectual and moral gifts, that yon 
iiave unfolded before them the meandering tale of humanity, its triumphs and 
failures, its appreciation, howsoever fragmentary, of truth, its failure to avoid 
on’or, its conquest of nature, its advancement in knowledge, science and civilisation, 
and its relapses into savagery and barbarism. The young men, therefore, whom 
yon are nonding out today, deserve your best sympathy and support. At the same 
time you too are entitled to expect that the mental and moral equipment, with 
which you are launching them into the uncharted seas of life, may be their shield 
and protection against those perils which are awaiting them. 

I am rather anxious to speak of those perils and speak of them with absolute 
candour. I have a very vivid recollection of ray college days in the early nineties 
of the last century. The Calcutta University had been established in 1838, the 
Allahabad University had followed in 1887. and by the nineties of the last century 
the ]>roc(‘ss of leavening up had been sufficiently long at work in Northern India. 
On the intellectual side the creed of many of us in those days was summed up 
in the famous lines of Tennyson : 

Not ill vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 

'riiro' the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 

Letter fifty years of Europe tha i a cycle of Cathay. 

We in these Provinces had cut ourselves adrift from our old moorings. 
Sanskiit learning, except perhaps in this holy city, was at its nadir and if ever 
we cared to know what our ancient forefathers thought or said on matters of 
human interest, wc placed our hands on the bookshelves of a library to pick out 
the ponderous volumes of the orientalists of the West, the most popular among 
them being Max .Muller. Occasionally the earnest among ns satisHcd our conscience 
and ‘national’ pride by acquainting ourselves with the writings of Dr. Bliandarkar 
and Dr. Rnjcndra Lai Mitter. We found some of them very plcasiug, particularly 
so when they fed our pride as Hindus, and some of ns tvxik Max .Muller far too 
seriously and imagined to ourselves that the last word in human wisdom had been 
uttered by our forefathers. If that was the state of education in Sanskrit, Persian 
and Urtfu were taught to us in the traditional style of the middle ages, but the 
poetry of the ‘nightingale* and the Tose* and the stories of love-lorn Lela and 
Majnoon, and Yusuf and Zulekha were beginning to be ousted by Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Ghalih had not come into his own and 
Iqbal’s voice had not yet been heard. There were others whose emancipated 
intellect brushed aside all that black learning with a smile and assumed that our 
misguided ancestors lived more in a world, which was far too crowded with things 
of the spirit and too detached from the reality of matter In short, we had the 
Belf*aBBurance of youth reinforced by a supreme ignorance of our past. The light 
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that came from the West was far too dazzling for us. We knew something of pr 
about the ^reat scientists of the West, particularly those of England, scientists 
whose inventions or discoveries had led to the growth and development of industrial 
life of the West and given birth to that capitalism in the defence of which a part 
of the mad world and for the destruction of which another part of the same mad 
world are flying at each other’s throat today. This science too, we realised, had 
given it mastery of the seas and established the political domination of the restless 
West over the stagnant and slumbering continents of Asia and Africa. Apart 
from the influence of scientists, which unsettled our minds so much in those 
far-off days. I can recall the all-pervading influence of Edmund Burke, and 
particularly of John Stuart Mill, John Morley and Herbert Spencer on our minds. 
John Stuart Mill’s essajs on Liberty, on the Freedom of Woman and Representa- 
tive Government were our political Bibles. You could question them only at the 
risk of being accused by your contemporaries of unforgivable heresy. Describing 
the state of mind of the ‘Eminent Victorians’, who lived and moved in those 
days, of which John Morley was a type, Mr. Churchill says in his ‘Great 
Contemporaries’ : 

“A varied but select society, observing in outward forms a strict, conventional 
morality, advanced its own culture, and was anxious to spread its amenities ever 
more widely through the nation. A sense of safety, a pride in the rapidly opening 
avenues of progress, a confidence that boundless blessings would reward political 
wisdom and civic virtue, was the accepted basis upon which the eminent Victorians 
lived and moved. Can we wonder ? Every forward step was followed by swiftly 
reaped advantages : the wider the franchise, the more solid the Btate ; the fewer 
the taxes, the more abundant the revenue : the freer the entry of goods into the 
island, the more numerous and richer were the markets gained abroad. To live 
soberly then, to walk demurely in the sunshine of fortune, to shun external adven- 
tures, to avoid entangling cora’mitments, to enforce frugality upon Governments, to 
liberate the native genius of the country, to let wealth fructify in the pockets of the 
people, to open a career broadly and freely to the talents of every class, these were 
the paths so clearly marked, so smooth, so easy of access, and it was wise and 
pleasant to tread them”. 

John Moiley’s serenity of mind and faith in the permanence of the state of 
society, which has been depicted in the above passage by Mr. Churchill, was rudely 
shaken bv the ‘entrance’ of Great Biitain into world war though he had already 
failed to ciraw the right conclusions from the successful challenge which Japan, an 
Asiatic country, had for the first time thrown to Russia. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that he was true to his convictions. The state of Victorian society and 
its mental make-up, which Mr. Churchill lias painted, is perhaps not wholly true of 
England today, but the point to note is that although we in India lived G,000 miles 
away from England, we accepted the ideals of Victorian society in England as 
unchangeable postulates. We hankered after them, and wondered at first that they 
could not be reproduced in India, Of course all this is true only of the intelligent- 
sia of those days, that is to say, that section of the intelligentsia which had come 
under the spell of the West. The rest of the population knew nothing of these 
stirrings in the throbbing minds of the young men oi those days. It worshipped 
its gods, as our ancestors bad done before, it followed its customs and usages, 
it hated modernism in thought and conduct, and it reconciled itself to its fate 
whenever things went wrong with it. 

While this was the state of our society, say 50 or GO years ago, influences 
came into Geing siraultaneously, which cannot, and in my opinion snould not, be 
ignored. If the Biamho Samaj — earlier in date— made a limited appeal to the 
intellectual classes in Bengal, the Arya Bamaj under the inspiiing personality 
of Swami Daja Nand made an appeal to a larger section oi people in 

Northern India and certain other parte. I am not called upon to discuss its 
principles. It is enough for me to point out that being a protestant movement 
it threw a challenge to immobile orthodoxy and thus came into conflict with the 
conservative elements. It also came into conflict, as it was bound to, with certain 
proselytising creeds. Nevertheless its influence on the vast masses of Hindu 
society was deep and extensive. While on the one hand there were people who 
looked upon it not merely as a reformist body but as a body aiming at revolutionis- 
ing certain cherished beliefs and practices, on the other band there were others 
who denounced it as a revivalist body. In fairness to it, it must, however, be 

confessed even by thoso who were and have been critical of it from one point of 

view or the other, that its work in the social and educational fields has been of 
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immense value to the country. In any case, it was the first organised movement 
which apart from its religious fervour aimed at social service. Simnltaneouslyf 
or almost simultaneously with it, came into existence a new school of thought 
represented by the Theosophical Society, and I very well remember the time when 
those amongst us who thought that India was fast moving away from its ancient 
moorings, sought refuge in occultism and esoteric doctrines and worked as a 
brotherhood under the leadership of men and women born in the West, who were 
in revolt against the “materialism” of Europe and found a solace in the spiritua- 
lism of the East. It was, and has been, I think, primarily a movement of the 
intellectual classes. Nevertheless it must be admitted even by its critics that its 
woik also in social and educational fields has by no means been negligible. Indeed 
more imsitive language may be nsed and it may fairly be said that in a way it led 
to the establishment of this University and many other educational institutions in 
the country and to the revival of much of our forgotten culture. Other religions 
and social reformers sprang up. I shall not refer to them in detail but shall con- 
tent myself by saying that no true historian of Hindu society can ignore or mini- 
mise the infiuencc which raramhansa Ram Kiishna, Hwami Vivekananda or Hwarai 
Ram Tirtha produced on subsccpient developments. 

In sliort in the spiritual and intellectual spheres of life there were half a 
century ago or more two influences at work : one obviously western in its origin 
and the other equally obviously eastern. While this was happening a new move- 
ment, professedly ]>olitical, also came into birth and that was the Indian National 
Congress, but here again let me point out to you, what is apt to be forgotten by 
men of this generation, that the real father of this movement was an Englishman — 
Allan Octavius Ilnmc, a member of the Indian Civil. Bervice— and in this I shall 
be borim out by one of the few survivors from among his first apostles— I refer to 
]*andit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It attracted to itself from the very beginning a 
largo and growing nnniber of the intellectual and professional classes, men who 
had drunk deep of the political wisdom of Edmund iinrke, Thomas ilabbington 
Macaulay, John Bright, John Btuart Mill, John Morley and William Ewart Glad- 
Htono. Among the early fathers of the National Congress you will find many 
English names, now almost forgotten by the present generation but still revered 
by men of my generation. They were the first pioneers of that love of freedom 
which is now the common hciitage of ns all, but in those days the Congress spoke 
with hated breath. It asked for and it ai)pealed for the graaunl introductions, the 
establishment of simultaneous examinations for the Imperial services in India, the 
laiger association of Indians with Government in the actual task of administration, 
and things of that kind. It was described by Lord Dufferin as a microscopic 
minority. It was ignored first, lidiculcd next and openly suspected later. It was 
bound to come into confiict with those in authority. It maintained that it had the 
right to interpret the minds of the people correctly, it claimed that it knew on 
wnat lines peoj)le were thinking, what they were aspiring after, what they 
approved of and what they dia not. The claim of the Congress to he 
representative of the people w’as absolutely denied in those days. It waited 
and waited, it sent its deputations to England, it carried on its agitation 
in India mostly among the educated classes until a time arrived when in this 
very city of Benares it held a session over which one of the wisest and most far- 
sighted leaders of that generation presided — I refer to Gopal Kiishna Gokhale. It 
was then that it demanded a constitution similar to those of the self-governing 
colonies or dominions and from that moment forward a new chapter was opened In 
our political life. A year later the great Dadabhai Naoroji presided over the Calcutta 
Congress and for the first time he put forward the demand for ‘Swaraj’. What 
did this word mean ? To demand Swaraj was in those days held in official circles 
to bo a crime — the crime of sedition. It is interesting to recall at this distance 
of time that the matter seriously engaged the attention of two learned Judges of 
Calcutta High Court, namely, Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and Mr. Justice 
Fletcher. A Conference had met at Khulna. A certain speaker had asked for 
Swaraj, which expression was translated officially as an ‘independent government.* 
The speaker was then bound down under section 118 of the Code of Criminal 
I’rocedure. He then moved the High Court, and 1 shall give you hero just a short 
extract from the report of this case. In the course of arguments the following 
observations were exchanged between the Bench and the Bar 
Mitra /.—What is the exact word used ? 
i/r. White (Deputy Legal Remembrancer)— Swaraj, 

Mitra What does it mean ? 
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Mr, White^-Xowx Lordship can say it better, but 1 understand it means to 
remove the Government. 

Mitra If that be its meaninjr, then no editor or writer hero is safe. It 
cannot mean that. 

Mr. White — But is it not the hope of a particular political party in India ? 

Mitra iZ—Every Indian likes to have Swaraj, meaning; Home Rule. 

Mr, White — They may hope so, and there is no harm in that. 

Fletcher If it means the Colonial form of Government, it is a Ici^itimaie 
aspiration of the people. 

Mr, Jackson (Counsel for tlie accused) — The litoral meaiiiiij^ of the word is 
self-government — ‘swa’ means ‘self’ and Taj^ means ‘government’. Mr. Dudai)lnu 
Nabroji initiated the word in his speech as ITesidcnt of the last Calcutta CongrcHS. 

Mitra J— Speaking for myself, I can say tliat the word was used by .Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in Uie sense of ‘self-government’, and is being translated in the 
Bengali language in the same sense. 

Ultimately in their judgment the Coiiit held that it meant Home Rule but 
that self-government would not nocessaiily mean the exclusion of the present 
government or independence. It may mean, as it is well understood, government by 
the people themselves under the King and under Biitish sovereignty, 'i'he woid, 
therefore, stood the challenge that was thrown to it in a court of law. It was 
not, however, until 1921 that it received the imprimatur of approval from the 
highest quarter, for in His Royal message to the Indian Legislature through the 
Duke of Connaught His Majesty ol)seivcd as follows : — 

For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed 
of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day you have beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire ; and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which 
my other Dominions enjoy. 

But the year 1921 marked the beginning of a new chapter altogether in our 

contemporary history. The Congress then adopted a new iileal or object diflerent 

perhaps from that which Mr. Justice Mitra said the word ‘Swaraj’ im))lied. Wo 
Droke away from the traditional methods of work, new cries came into vogue ; a 
new situation arose under a new leadeiship. 'fhero were defections from its ranks, 
but the loss was more than made no by the huge accession to its strength. The 
movement was then sought to be made a mass movement and it did become 
that to a great extent. The thinking was done by the few, and the enthusiasm 
was furnished, as always hai^pcns in such cases, by the many. We were told that 
new ethical weapons must be forged for our political battles. Whether the cries 
or the methods were really now or were a revival of old ones, is a question on 
which opinion may well difler, but they caught the fancy of the masses. One 
thing, however, is certain and that is that under the new orientation of nationalism 
— an assertive and defiant nationalism— suffering or the readiness to suffer was 
considered as the most powerful and cffei’tivc weapon and the acid test of 
patriotism. Western methods of life, at least Western methods of dress, the use 
of the English language in our political work came to be decried. For a time, 
but only for a short time, the Hindus and the Mohamedans seemed to embrace 
each other. It did not, however, take long before diflerences grew among us. If 
even unity of ideals could be claimed at that time, it was plain that there was 
a great diversity of methods of approach to those ideals. For once an open 
challenge seemed to have been thrown to the West. I say ‘seemed’ because it did 
not take the West long before it regained its ascendancy over our minds. Victorian 
Liberalism, we were assured, was dead, and something new had to be installed in 
its place. Again that something new came from the West, We dethroned John 
Stuart Mill, John Morley and every other god of that pantheon from their high 
pedestals, We replaced them by Karl Marx and Lenin. London began to lose 
its hold and Moscow began to cast its spell over us. Man came to he looked upon 
essentially as an economic being and if the economic basis of our life could be 
changed in India, we were told the gates of paradise would be within sight. There 
was, however, nothing peculiar to India in all this. The West itself was during 
Ibis period pitifully torn by conflicting loyalties to divergent creeds and such is 
the ascendancy of the West over the Indian mind that the cries and the slogans, 
which rent the welkin in the West, were re-echoed m India. As Lord Bryce says 
of the West in his “Modern Democracies*' : 

“The other new factor (within Europe) is the emergence of a doctrine primarily 
economic but in its consequences political, and embodying itself in the project of 
eliminating those sections of the community which either possess wealth or are 
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earning it otherwise than by manual labour, so ns to create and thenceforth 
maintain a uniformity of material conditions, perhaps along with the prohibition of 
private property.” 

1 myself saw something of this conflict of ideas dnring my repeated visits to 
Europe and contacts with different people there during the eight or ten years 
preceding the war. Shortly before the war I was in Franco and some other 
countries of Europe. As a foreigner it would be imprudent, if not audacious, on 
my part to express any dogmatic opinions on those countries, but from what I 
saw in (.Germany a year or two before the war, I can say that it did not come to 
me as a surprise that in 19.^0 war broke out in Europe, involving practically the 
whole of the world ; nor did it come to me as a surprise that France fell after a few 
weeks’ struggle. Those impressions have been further strengthened in my case by 
some of the books that have recently come out, particulaily the book by Andre 
Maurois, which vividly describe the condition of things in France during the 
invasion. 

The thoughtful among you are bound to ask yourselves some searching 
questions. What is going to be the future of the civilisation of the West ? Js 
it going to be a perpetual fight between one *ism’ and another ‘ism’, between one 
theory and another, between one set of ideas and anolher ? Is humanity going to 
be bled to death and civilisation going to disappear because the genius of scientists 
and the untold wealth of Western countries has invented, or is inventing, diabolical 
machines which can bring us only the peace of the grave ? Were our ancestors, 
at whose ignorance we oiten marvel, less happy than we are today ? If Europe 
has got to make a choice today between rival theories, must we also necessarily 
make the same choice ? If the independence of the warring countries in the West, 
which have for centuries, or at any rate for a very long time, enjoyed complete 
freedom within their borders, can bo trampled under feet within a few weeks in 
the case of some and a few months in the case of others, what is going to happen 
to that independence which we are a8]>inng after ? Can non-violence be our shield 
against a ruthless aggressor who believes, or affects to believe that he has a mission 
from God or from anti-God ? Must we copy civilized Europe in organising 
violence for suppressing the freedom of others who want to think their own 
thoughts and live their own lives ? Must humanity be cast everywhere in every 
clime and country into the same mould ? Must human thought and conduct be 
Btandarclised everywhere ? There are many more questions which I could suggest 
for your con^derutiou. It would be presumptuous on my part to answer any one 
of those questions dogmatically but 1 do suggest that at a critical juncture like this 
there must be some men in the country, who should consider it their duty to apply 
their minds to these questions and to enlighten their less-knowing countrymen. 
Am I indulging in vain hope when I say that again for these ‘some men’, wo 
must look to our Universities ? 

Speaking of the Universities of the West in the early part of the nineteenth 
century a learned American wiiter says : — 

“The Uiii^'erslties of the })eriod were not only scientific but also political 
centres. By fostering national sentional sentiments they played a significant 
role in the political evolution of the various countries. German universities, such 
as Berlin and Ikeslau, led the nationalistic movement during the War of Liberation 
(1813-14) ; their professors and students throimh organisations such as the 
Burschenschaft educated the general public politically and spread the idea of 

national unity Guizot, Cousin and Villemain in rails aided in the liberalisation 

of hTench politics.. .Hpanish universities were instrumental for the downfall of 
Napoleon and in the spreading of liberal doctrines. Copenhagen and Christiania 
(now Oslo) universities were centres of Danish and Norwegian nationalism, Warsaw 
and Vilna of Polish and Pest of llungaiian. Moscow, Kazan, Kharkov, St. 
Petersburg and Kiev promoted Slavic studies and were the nuclei of intellectual 
as well as political pan-Slavism”. 

I have often wondered whether our Universities are discharging this function 
in the manner in which they should. There is a cultural and an intellectual 
side to our national movement in the development and guidance of which the 
Universities can play a great, honourable, and enduring part. To be absolutely 
frank with you 1 do not look upon It as a contribution to the clearing and 
development of political ideas or the strengthening of the national movement 
that we should hear so much of strikes in our UniversiLies aud Colleges, or that 
the generous sentiments and the unbounded energy of our youth — the future 
workers and leaders— should be dissipated in the repetition of party slogans or the 
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performance of peripatetic exercises necessarily involved in processions of protest. 
1 rai^ht have been more discreet and kept silent, but I know that my rate for 
littering these words cannot be worse than that of stout-hearted leaders like Mr. 
Rajagopalachari and Mr. Satyaniiirti. 

Speaking for myself I have no hesitation in saying that I should expect our 
Universities to become the emporiums or cleaii«ig houses of our political ideas. 
I can fairly say that I have kept in touch with the output of our Universities, 
but if I may speak with absolute candour, I think that excepting in very rare 
instances I have not seen much evidence of any effort to approach the proolems 
that are awaiting solution in a dispassionate spirit. It is unfortunate that this 
should be so, for while party has its use in practical politics, subservience to it 
on the part of those who profess to guide us has a blighting influence on their 
minds and the mind of those whom they wish to enlighten. It has often seemed 
to me that we pay a lip homage to the idea of nationalism and democracy, ahd 
wittingly or unwittingly we have been submitting to the autocracy of certain ideas 
and certain slogans. Nationalism in Europe was said to have sprung from the 
loins of the French Revolution. Essentially it was geographical, it then became 
an ethnic phenomenon until it became clear that ^the natural goal of every national 
movement is the creation, maintenance and increase in power of a national state.*’ 
From the evils of nationalism in Europe—and they are and have been freely 
emphasised by its critics— people have sought refuge in internationalism and today 
in Europe you have all these ideas in the melting pot with the result that you 
hear more of the New Order than of “nationalism'^ or. ..“inter-nationalism.” So 
devious is human history that Democracy, nationalism and internationalism ’.having 
for the moment received the sentence of the death, the will of a single man or 
of the chosen few among his followers must bo imposed upon all men and all 
countries. Whatever be the evils of “Nationalism’* in Europe 1 think nntignalism 
is a necessity with us and before we think of inter-nationalism or the New Order 
or the Federation of the world, I think we must allow nationalism a fair chance 
in our own country. Its task may be less ambitious than it was in Europe ; 
nevertheless it is more important in so far as it has got to surmount didicultieB 
and barriers which are peculiar to us. The peculiar mission of nationalism in 
India, with its different religious creeds and different languages, should be to 
federate different sections of the community giving thorn full freedom in matters 
that affect them peculiarly but harnessing them all to tlie service of the common 
land. Nationalism in India must seek not to supersede old cultures but to 
supplement them by a common culture and system of life to germinate and foster 
those ideas which alone can secure the integrity of the country and its unimpeded 
progress. 

What tlien is the part which we arc entitled to expect the Universities to play 
in the development of our national life ? First and foremost, I submit, we should 
expect our Universities not merely to impart education in modern sciences and 
different branches of knowledge, but to bring about a synthesis of Indian culture. 
I use the wo»ld ‘culture’ in its largest sense. I should like our young men to* 
remember that Indian culture is a variegated moasic and indeecl it would be 
difiicult to claim for any culture in the world that in the course of its development 
it had not been intluenced by other cultures. I have always maintained that 
while it is correct to say that there is such a thing as Hindu philosophy and such 
a thing as Muslim i^hilosophy, it is absurd to maintain in the year 1941 that 
there is such a thing as a purely Hindu culture, and such a thing as a purely 
Muslim culture. As time has gone on in our history there lias been a remarkable 
blending and fusion of the original Hindu culture with tliat culture, which is 
popularly called the Muslim culture but which is clearly trm^cable to countries 
like Persia and to a certain extent Arabia, with the result that at least in 
Northern India during the last three hundred years or more a mixed common 
culture has grown up which may truly be said to be ‘Indian culture*. It may be 
that among the Hindus, elements of Hindu thought and Hindu philosophy and 
Hindu mode of life may predominate ; it may equally be that among the Muslims 
the elements of Muslim thought and Muslim philosophy and Muslim mode of life 
may predominate ; nevertheless the mixture of the two and its existence as a 
single entity cannot be denied and in my opinion it would neither be wise nor 
patriotic to do anything to destroy this common culture and for the Hindus 
to substitute for it an unadulterated Hindu culture and for the Muslims to substi- 
tute for it an unadulterated Muslim culture. Remember also that the last two 
hundred years of association with the West have also profoundly affected 
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our nno<lc of thinking and even our mode of life; As your distinguished Vice- 
Chaneellor lius said in a recent book of his with that detachment, which is 
characteristic of a philosopher, 

“Today the whole world is in fusion and all is in motion. East and 
West arc fertiliHiiig each other, not for the first time. May we not strive for a 
])hilosoj)hy which will combine the best of European humanism and Asiatic 
religion, a philosophy profounder and more living than cither, endowed with greater 
spiritual and ethical force, which will conquer the hearts of men and compel 
peoples to ticknowle<lgc its sway ?’* 

Again at another iilacc in the same book, “Eastern Religions and Western 
q'hought’ which due to his kindness I have lately been reading, our philosopher 
Vice-Chancellor observes as follows : — 

* Science cantjot minister to the needs of the soul ; dogmatism cannot meet 
the needs of the intellect. Atheism and dogmatism, scepticism and blind faith, 
are not the only alternatives. q"hey arc the twin fruits on the same branch, the 
positive atul negative poles of the same tendency. We cannot combat the one 
without combating the oilier. In the battle fields of Spain we find massacre, 
arson, desi)otic control. Roth sides arc as rutliloss in tlieir action, in their war 
of creeds, in their <h;tcrminatioii to stamp out the bestial thing — Marxist atheism 
or dogmatic ('luistianity. Is it a matter for surprise that some people believe 
that a malignant demon sat by the cradle of the unfortunate human race ? 

“We re(piire a religion which is both scientific and humanistic, l^oligion, 

Rciimce and humanism were sisters in ancient India; they were allies in (Jreeec. 

'They must combine today if w'e arc to attract all those who are equally indifferent 

to organised religion ainl atheism, to snpernatnralism and niliilism. Wc need a 

spirit iial homo, where we can live without surrendering the rights of reason or 
the noeils of hiunanity. lh)verencc for truth is a moral value. It is dearer than 
Ihiddlia or .lesus. q'luth is opposed, not to reason or the (Ireck spirit, but to 
dogma and fossili/eil tradition. Wc cannot rest the case of religion any more on 
(logmatic snpernaturalisin.” 

Next 1 suggest that one great service, which oiir Universities can render 
to the country, is that they may cneonrago and foster among those who are 
eommitted to their charge, those habits of thought and conduct wdiich alone can 
he tlie true foundation ot a true democracy. Again as Lord Bryce says : 

“Democracy assumes not merely intelligence, but an intelligence elevated by 
honour, purified by sympathy, stimulated by a sense of duty to the community. 
It relies on the people to discern these qualities and choose its leaders by them.” 

It is rcmaikablc that in this matter the views of tliis philosopher-statesman 
of England should coincide with those of Sir Radhakrishnan. “Idic future of 
democracy”, says Lord Bryce, “is a part of tw’O larger branches of enquiry, the 
future of religion and the prospects of human progress.” I shall beg you to 
compare this wise observation of I^ord Bryce wdtli that of v^ir Radhakrishnan, 
which I have quoteil above. IVrhaps you will excuse a man of my way of thinking 
if ho may venture most heartily to cmiihasise what Hir Radhakrishnan has, 
in liis inimitable language, 8])oken of as the “opposition of truth to dogma and 
fossilized tradition”. 

'J'hc greatest need perhaps of Indian democaracy, that is yet to be, is leader- 
ship. It IS inevitable in conditions, such as we are witnessing today in our 
country, that onr thoughts should often be running on sectional or party lines and 
in the clash of ideas that we notice in the country, there should be not only con- 
flict between one community and another but between one party and another. In 
the midst of this clash there is nothing more easy for each party and each commu- 
nity than to assume that it is or at least it represents the entire nation, or that it 
constitutes a separate nation. Wc sometimes delude ourselves with superficial his- 
torical analogies. When we are quarrelling on the question of Indian language.s, we 
refer to the multiplicity of languages in Switzerland and South Africa, if we do 
not do worse. We justify outbursts of religious intolerance by pointing to certain 
chapters in the history of other countries and we always take care to point out that 
it Is the presence of the ‘third party' and its machiavellian machinations, which 
arc far more responsible than our own conduct, our own omissions, our own failings, 
tor that spirit of disunity, which is at the present moment disfiguring our public 
life. 1 do not i>iopose to examine the truth of any one ol these justifying 
pleas. liCt it be granted that each one of them is true and valid, but I 
cannot help thinking that we have allowed our pride and our prejudices to 
stand in our way. If wo know that there are some scheming people about, who 
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think that their chance lies in onr continued disunity, why do we play their game ? 
Why caji we not rise superior to these conditions ? It seems to me that if we want 
to establish a really democratic state of society and government, we need not para- 
lyse onr whole activity merely because we cannot attain perfection immediately, 
or adopt a system which would stand test of the most fastidious conformist to the 
fundamentals of western democracy. We must, therefore, look to a new kind of 
leadership in place of that which begins and ends with party supremacy, Again, if 
I may be permitted to quote Lord Bryce : 

“The predominance of Party in democracies has made us, when we talk of 
leadership, think primarily of the militant function of the general who directs a 

E olitical campaign and Dears, like the champions in ancient warfare, the brunt of 
attle in his own person. But the best kind of leader has a duty to the whole 
people as well as to his party. If he is in power, he must think first of the national 
welfare *, if he is in opposition he has nevertheless the responsibility of directing the 
minds and the wills of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
the policy of the Administration. In both cases his actions as well as his views 
and arguments and exhortations, have weight with the whole nation for good or 
for evil.’* 

I do not expect general agreement with these views. Home of these, I fear, 
may be described as mere platitudes, they may even be condemned as intolerable 
heresies, but I hold very strongly that the Universilies must recognise their respon- 
sibility in providing the type ot leaders, who feel that they owe duty to the whole 
people and not raeiely to their party, for I fear at the present moment the nation 
has receded in the background and party is occupying the forefront. Even if I am 
told by some that my whole argument rests on the false assumption that there is 
already a nation in esse^ 1 shall not demur to that criticism, but I shall venture to 
say that if the nation is not an accepted fact, yet the necessity of its creation in 
the future must be recognised by aU unless, of course, we have made up our minds 
that India must in future consist of a loosely united congeries of different commu- 
nities, actuated by different ideals and impelled by different urges. To achieve this 
object we shall have to learn the supreme lesson of compromise in politics — a lesson 
to which all human history bears witness, a lesson which, when forgotten, has led 
to disastrous results in the history of humanity. Summing up the career of Julius 
Caesar, Mommsen says in a remarkable passage in his “History of Rome” : 

“Caesar is, in fine, perhaps the only one of those mighty men, who has preser- 
ved to the end of his career the statesman’s tact of discriminating between the 
possible and the impossible, and has not broken down in the task which for nobly 
gifted natures is the most difticult of all — the task of recognising when on the 
pinnacle of success, its natural limits. What was possible he i)erformed and left 
the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible better, never disdained at 
least to mitigate by palliatives evils that were incurable.” 

If you want to be convinced of the soundness of principles which guided 
Julius Caesar, compare the Rome of his time with the Rome of the time of Musso- 
lini. It is for the cultivation of some such spirit among your alumni that I earne- 
stly plead. 

“A i>olitical institution”, so said a great English statesman once, “is a machine ; 
the motive power is the national character. With that it rests, whether the machine 
will benefit society, or destroy it. Society in this country (by which he meant 
England) is perplexed, almost paralysed ; in time it will move, and it will devise. 
How are the elements of the nation to be blended again together ? In what spirit 
is that reorganisation to take place ?” How this description of the England of 
three generations back is true of India today is a matter for you to consider. The 

main questions, therefore, which must engage the attention of all thoughtful men 

are those formulated by Disraeli. How are the elements of the ‘nation’ to be 
blended together in India ? In what spirit is that reorganisation to take place ? 
These are questions which can easily be answered by enthusiastic party politicians 
according to their lights, but their answers will not, I fear, lead to a solution which 
may plant our feet on the road to uninterrupted progress. They have, I fear, 

failed to do so until the present moment. Each one of the parties can justify 

itself in the light of the axioms which it has adopted or prescribed 

for itself, but from a national point of view, I fear, each one of those 

parties is as far-off to-day from the solution of our problems as it was 

10 years ago or more. Perhaps we are farther away. We want, we say, an 
absolutely free Constitution. I agree that that constitution should be the 

constitution of a fully free and self-governing country, but the real problem is not 

47 
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about the ideal but as to the method of attaining that ideal, or at least making the 
nearest wssiblc approach to it. It is again a tribute to the supremacy of the hold 
of the West on our minds that some of us will not be happy unless all the features 
of the constitution of England are reproduced in our future constitution. It is also 
a tribute to the sunremacy of the hold of another part of the West that others will 
not be happy with the British model. The constitution which will make them 
happy must bear more or less the impress of Russia or something like it. Time is 
fleeting and no one can feel sure what the future has in store for Russia or for us, 
and yet I feel that at this juncture our learned professors may do worse than rescue 
themselves from party slogans and shibboleths, study the realities of the situation, 
the possibilities and the impossibilities of a particular line of advance, which we 
cannot ignore excepting at our own peril, and enable us by their wisdom and 
dispassionate judgment, by the results of their study> to see the light. Perhaps, 
they alone can furnish the material for the practical states man —the statesman of 
whom Naf)Olcon once said that ‘ his heart should be in this head”. I am deliberately 
refraining from going into the intricacies of the various problems which confront 
you, but I am only bogging that the learned among you may justify their existence 
as Universities in the West have done in ci>ochs of national ferment by battling 
against the forces of darkness, prejudice and ])a8sion. 

Today you have certain practical issues waiting for solution and I venture to 
make a few suggestions for your Department of politics. We have been told 
a\ithoritatively that it is for Indians to frame a Constitution. If we have to frame 
such a (institution, let us be serious about it. The spade work must be done by 
men who have the time and leisure and above all a thorough knowledge of our 
country and also of the constitutions of other countries. In our case if political 
power is to drift into Indian hands, it is clear to my mind that it cannot be 
reposed into the hands of the few. The ultimate responsibility must be owed to the 
country at large. This being so, I assume that democracy, i, e., a forfn of 
government in which those who will actually administer our affairs shall in the 
last resort hold themselves rcsj^onsible to the will of the many, is the only 
alternative before us. The basis, however, of such a government must be popular 
franchise. There are some among us who think that the franchise should 
be widened,— widened to the extent of its becoming ‘adult franchise’. There 
are others who look upon the existing franchise as solely or mainly respon- 
sible for those evils, real or fancied, which, they say, have followed in the 
train of the (constitution of 103.5. It has been suggested In some quarters 
that wo must turn from the existing system to the system of ‘functional 
rei)re8cntatiorr. The subject of functional representation, examined in its historical 
aspect in countries of the West from the time of the Middle Ages, as interpreted 
and emphasised under Guild Socialism in France, Fascism in Italy, Nazism in 
Germany and Socialism or Communism in Russia, is one of fascinating interest — not 
without its lessons and warnings, to us all. It is for you to come to your own 
independent conclusion though 1 confess that such study as I have been able to 
make of it, lias convinced me that nothing can be more disastrous to the growth 
of democratic ideas in India than the adoption of this system. Bimilarly broad 
hints have been given in high quarters that perhaps a system of irremovable 
executive will suit us better than the system under which Ministers have got to 
depend upon popular vote and i^aity strength. Again I say the question requires 
careful study and it will be for your professors to tell us whether it is possible 
for us to adopt the American Presidential 8ystem, or the Swiss System, or any 
other similar system, or whether none of these systems will suit the conditions of 
India. Similarly in any serious attempt to study the problems of constitution you 
will be called upon to do more deep thinking about the problems of defence of 
India. The present war has already shown that the methods of defence adopted 
hitherto are out-of-date and that instead of India being exposed to danger only at 
its North-West frontier, it is exposed to dangers of a serious character practically 
on all sides. We cannot assume that because w^e do not mean to pick up a quarrel 
with any other nation in the world, we need liave no fear now or in future of any 
danger from outside. The world docs not consist of, and has never consisted of 
‘angels’, though I believe angels too were in the habit of quarrelling among 
themselves, and there are juenty of such angels today in human form almost 
everywhere in the world, with more than one ambitious arch-angel, anxious to 
establish his own new order. In studying problems of defence you are bound to 
come up against problems of industries, and if the present situation is borne in 
mind, we can only come to one conclusion and that is that the dissociation of 
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industrial development in our country from the problems of defence by those who 
were in power has brought them and us to the very brink of danger. I do not 
know what is really at the back of the minds of those who often talk to us from 
across the seas with pontifical authority about our future. I cannot say whether 
they want really that India should stand on her legs in future in every department 
of life, including defence, or whether the freedom of India shall be more or less a 
replica of the freedom of Egypt with all the weakness of its position, as it 
has been demonstrated in our own times. I do not deny that Lord Milner 
was a great statesman, but I maintain that history has proved that Lord Durham and 
Sir Henry Campbell-llannerman were greater ones, and speaking for myself I should 
like something of their spirit to be introduced in place of the Milner spirit. Lastly, 
and this perhaps will be the most important subject for your study, will be the 
question or the Minorities. There is perhaps no one more anxious than I am for 
a genuine, honest and honourable settlement with the Minorities but it may be 
for those among you who may apply their minds to this subject, to tell us how 
best we can proceed to achieve that end. You will have to disentangle this prob- 
lem from those knots which have been tied up in recent years are false assumptions, 
false reading of history and prejudices and passions. The problem is one of infinite 
difficulty, but I maintain that in the handling of no other problem is there greater 
necessity for a spirit of genuine compromise. Again do not forget that the integrity 
of India can never be secured and you can never have a truly national government 
unless and until you have found a place in your system for that one-third part 
of it which is represented by the Indian States. Not many years ago I was hoping 
that we were within sight of a solution even though that solution had its imper- 
fections. I am still not without hope that some solution may be found, but I 
warn you that the problem is one of great complexity and will make the largest 
demand on your patience, on your judgment and on your statesmanship. Mere 
theoretical discussions about ‘sovereignty^ or eaunlity of conditions and rights* 
will, I fear, not help you. The problem should, in my opinion, be approached 
from a strictly practical and realistic point of view. In short, 1 suggest that our 
present task should be to prepare the framework of the Constitution, leaving it 
to experience and the varying necessities of the future to strengthen and improve 
the superstructure that we may raise now. In all this task the learned and the 
thoughtful among our University men can render inestimable service and 1 do, 
therefore, suggest that under the wise guidance of your Vice-Chancellor your 
Department of Politics may at once begin to study all these problems in the spirit 
in which they should be in the calm and serene atmosphere of a University. 

I am afraid I have already exceeded the limits which I had prescribed for 
myself when I commenced this address. If instead of venturing to (iiscuss educa- 
tional problems, which 1 know can be far better discussed by educationists of repute 
and experience among you, or referring to the question of unemployment among 
the educated classes— a suDject in which 1 have been much interested and on 
which I have written or spoken on other platforms— I have ventured to draw 
your attention to some of the current problems of the country and to the dangers 
looming ahead, it is only because 1 feel that you are keenly interested in them, 
as indeed you should be, and because I am anxious that some departments of your 
great University may make a valuable contribution to the elucidation of some 
political and constitutional ideas, not in the spirit of wrangling politicians eager 
to score dialectical victories but in that of earnest investigators of fact. The 
students themselves, to whom I am now going to address a few words, can take 
their proper part in the process of investigation. 1 have already said that it is 
the function of the University — and it is an obvious fact — to impart education to 
our Young men and stimulate their latent intellectual faculties and tastes. There 
is, however, one appeal that I shall make to the students and that is that they 
should realise that their educational process does not end with the taking of their 
degrees at the University. It is only the beginning of a new chapter in their 
life. They must keep up their habits of study and must, on no account, allow 
their minas to trust. Unfortunately it is only too true that the habit of self- 
culture, which must mark every true roan of culture throughout his life, is 
not sedulously cultivated by a large number of our graduates. 1 should like 
every young man and young woman present here to ask himself or herself one 

a uestion at the end of each day in his or her life. How much have 1 learnt to- 
ay ? What addition to my store of knowledge have I made to-day ? But more 
than that what is necessary is that you should cultivate the habit of balanced 
judgment in the practical affairs of life, learn to weigh the contlicting opinions 
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were all-powerful daring the time of the last of the Qutb Shahi Kings. These 
monarchs were patrons of calligraphy among other arts, and during their rule 
Telugu calligraphy is mid to have received a great impetus. Telugu had a status 
next to Persian in the State. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings showed a catholic spirit of religious tolerance, and the 
Madbwa Brahmin monks enjoyed their especial favour and received generous 
giRs of land. The Muslim rulers of the Deccan as well as the Moghul h^mperors 
made liberal endowments of land for the upkeep of temples. Many of these 
grants continue to this day ; the temple at Bhadrachalam is a notable instance 
of a Hindu shrine which enjoys such a grant. 

The coniingling of the Hindu and Muslim civilizations into a harmonious 
whole is one of the most interesting phenomena of history. The Muslims brought 
about a different standard of living and introduced rehnements in such matters 
as food and dress. They instituted a revenue and a judicial system and laid down 
a court ceremonial which is followed by Indian Durbars to this day. Muslim rule 
moreover strongly influenced the social life and religious thought of the time. Its 
tendency was to brin^ about a compromise between the Hindu and the Muslim 

beliefs. Thus Hindu religious leaders arose both in the North and the South who 

formed sects that were more or less monotheistic, and many Hindus venerated 
Muslim saints in common with the Muslims. Ramanand and Kabir in the North 
and Basav, the founder of the Lingayat sect, in the South, are examples of such 

religious reformers. 'J'hc Muslims on their part adopted many of the habits and 

customs of the Hindus, such as marriage ceremonies, festivals, fairs and even 
certain poi^ular superstitions. 

The regular written history of the country was due to the Muslims. The his- 
tory of the Deccan in particular owes much to the Muslim historians from the 9th 
century A.D. onwards. In this connection may be mentioned “Farishta,’* to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of medieval Indian history. The Arabs were also 
great geographers and travellers. 

In other sciences, however, such as mathematics and astronomy, the Hindus 
possessed highly developed systems of their own, and the Muslims owe a good deal 
to them in regard to these sciences. But the Arabs also had their own systems of 
science and two peoples exchanged much knowledge, each side borrowing what it 
lacked from the other. Thus, the IJindus borrowed from the Muslims many astro- 
nomical technical terms and the calculation of latitudes and longitudes while the 
Muslims caused to be translated into Persian from the Sanskrit many recondite 
works on the different branches of mathematics. As regards handicrafts, the Muslima 
introduced the manufacture of paper, the art of enamelling and the process of 
damascening steel as well as the manufacture of certain kinds of woollen cloth. 
The two systems of medicine, the Ayurvedic and the Yunani, run parallel to this 
day and are availed of by the people of both races. 

Music in India is entirely a Hindu art wliich the Muslims acquired alth’2thgh, 
strangely enough, some of the best musicians were Muslims. Among the fine arts, 
sculpture was forbidden to the Muslims by their religion. Painting was also negle- 
cted by them for similar reasons although a Moghul sethool of painting and 
portraiture did spring up wliich betrayed l^ersian as well as Hindu influence. The 

B ictures of this school were flat in perspective but exquisite in the matter of detail. 

ut it produced nothing so great as the Ajanta paintings which were probably the 
handiwork of Andhra artists. 

The artistic sense of the Muslims found expression rather in their architecture. 
They built beautiful buildings, some of which are still extant in Hyderabad, Auran- 
gabad, Bidar and other places, whilst many others are in ruins. The style of this 
architecture in the Deccan is somewhat different from that in the North and again 
shows Persian as well as Hindu influence ; but nowhere is it purely Saracenic. On 
the Andhia side, as Donghurst points out in his book on the Hampi ruins, 
most of the civil buildings at Hampi—Vijaynnagara—show the influence of the 
Islamic style. Thus, what may be called “Indian architecture,” is one more ex- 
ample of the remarkable blending of the aesthetic tastes and the culture of the^ 
two peoples. 

But most remarkable of all was the growth of a commonly understood langu- 
age. The Muslims in addition to their Persian and Arabic adopted a North-Indian 
language which they called “Hindi” and which in Persian means the language of 
Hind or India. It has been linguistically classed by Qriersou and others as 
“Western Hindi.” With this language many Arabic and Persian words became 
intermixed. These were chiefly nouns or substantives, the verbs and other parts of 
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speech remaining Hindi as well as the syntax In course of time, this mixed 

dialect developed into a regular language and came to be known as Urdu. This 

new tongue showed remarkable virility and a capacity for abaorbing words from all 
languages, including European languages, such as English, French and Portuguese. 
The simpler and less pedantic form of it (sometimes called “Hindustani’*) has 
come to be the lingua franca of practically the whole of India, more especially for 
those who do not uiiderstand English. It is understood from Kasmir to Mysore 
and from Bombay to Bengal. The Congress Governments aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, tried to plant it under 
the name of “Hindi” in areas as remote from its home as Madras. Outside the 
borders of India, it is understood wheiever Indians are to be found. Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and poetry, have been and are Hindus, whilst 
some of the earlier writers of Hindi, like Abdur Rahim and Kabir, were Muslims. 
It will thus be seen that Urdu, so far from being a foreign tongue is a popular 

language of India. It is the result of intimate Hinau-Muslim relations and is now 

being affected by intercourse with Europeans. Nevertheless, it remains an Aryan 
tongue and it would be wrong to call it a Perso-Arabic language just at it would 
be wrong to call English a Greceo-Latin language on account of the large number 
of Greek and Latin words found in it. 

The Osraania University has taken the bold step of adopting Urdu as its 
medium of instruction not only because it is the ofticial and generally liked 
language of the iState, but also because owing to its vast mixed vocabulary it is 
unaerstood throughout the greater part of India. Its adoption is one more 
step towards the evolution of a oomraon lingua franca. The local or 
regional languages could not have been used for this purpose because 
there are three such languages in Hyderabad 8tate, which would have meant the 
creation of three or four Univeiities — a task which was obviously impossible. 
Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua franca. Nevertheless, the regional 
languages, includiug Telugu, are taught up to the highest University standards and 
through their own medium, as I have already stated, so that the M. A. examination 
of the Osmania University may be passed in any one of them. There are few 
Universities in India which impart education up to such a high standard in 
these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects taught in the 
University courses, the Bureau of Translation and Compilation attached to the 
Osmania University has done great service to the Urdu language by adding 
materially to its stock of learned literature. It has translated many books and 
has also compiled some books on subjects as varied as Mathematics. Science, 
Biology, Medicine, Law, Hitjtory, Philosophy and Economics. Indeed the 
University would not have been able to go on with its work had not these books 
been available. The work of the Bureau is making further progress, and a rich 
glossary of technical terras has also been compiled under its auspices for 
publication. 

This experiment—if experiment it can be called— has been successful as the 
students have shown a better grasp of their subjects than is possessed by those 
who use a foreign medium of instriiclion. and they have consequently developed 
greater originality. This is amply shown by the series of brilliant successes 
attained by Osmania students at other Universities in India and abroad, and by 
the sound scholarly work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an Indian language is 
likely to become popular as it gives a clearer grasp of the subject to the student 
who has not to struggle with the diflicultics of a foreign tongue in the process 
of learning other subjects. I would not therefore be surprised if the Andhra 
University were found one day to have adopted Telugu as its medium of instruction. 
You would find the change conducive to original thought among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of your ^ucational ideals. This 
does not mean the neglect of English ; for 1 am one of those who believe that 
English would be better acquired if it were pursued as a separate subject by 
itself, its literature deeply studied and its grammar thoroughly mastered. 1 believe 
that such a specialised study would imnrovo the knowledge of English and save 
those mistakes in English being made wliich are only too common in India today. 
The foundations of such a thorough study of English should be laid in the schools 
which feed the University although it need not necessarily form the medium of 
instruction. \ 

Your Uaiversity is famous for its Science, and the researches of some of your 
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profesftorg have been published in countries outside India. Science possesses a 
high cultural value apart from its practical utility. It teaches us to observe 
Hccuralcly and to draw correct conclusions from observation and experiment. 
In a word, it promotes the spirit of intelligent eiirpiiry into the truth which is 
the foundation of all knowledge. 

At the same time, the value of a classical education is not to be underrated. 
Sanskrit scholarship, like Greek, Latin and Arabic scholarship, has cultural value 
of a very high order. The ancients were great thinkers and philosophers ; 
moreover some of live best poetry ever written was composed by the ancients. 

'The fine culture derived from the study of the classics has rightly been called 

“humanistic" as it humanises us. At the same time, it does not make us unpracti- 
cal, for men with a classical education have over and over again proved their 
worth in many practical walks of life, it would be a pity to allow this ancient 
learning to decline. Our Universities should have a strong classical side so that 
those who desire to pursue these humane studies may have ample opportunities 
for doing so. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts is often neglected in our Universities. 
^Esthetic taste— a love of what is beautiful — must be cultivated, for the cult of 
the beautiful refines au<l elevates human nature. There is in many people a latent 
talent for creative art. Their sense of beauty seeks to express itself in some form 

of Art, whether it be drawing, painting, music or architecture. Such talent must 

be discovered and encouraged. It should bo remembered that the culture of a 
people finds expression in its works of art. The cultural value of Art is 
inestimable. 

I have dwelt on the cultural aspect of some of the subjects that are taught, 
or can be taught, in our Universities. Each one of them contains in itself all the 
elements of a liberal education. Unfortunately our University courses are too 
often dominated by examinations, and the interest of the student seems to him 
to lie ill learning by rote such answers as ho considers will “pay ' in the exa- 
mination. But, given cntliusiatic te.achcrs who enter into the spirit of their 
subject, the present defects can be overcome and the studies made both richer 
and more interesting. Perhaps examinations also can be so devised as to 
discourage cramming. 

What is the aim of University education ? This is a difficult question to answer 
AS the aims and ideals of difrerent nations and oven of individuals differ in many 
respects. But probalily no one will deny that, generally speaking, the aim of 
education should bo to bring out what is best iu us so that we may be able to 
discharge our duties in life iu the best wav possible. If this aim has been 
correctly stated, University education should be the final or highest stage 
iu our preparation for life. Examinations are not an end in themselves. 
They are merely stepping-stones on the uphill road to the goal we have set before 
us The road is - long and the marching weary, and we shall have to do much 
besides passing examinations in order to reach our goal. Submission to discipline 
is essential 'to success as no University organisation is possible without it. The 
vital importance of discipline has been fully demonstrated in the present war 
among all nations. As for the young men in our UinversiiieB, discipline in their 
case should be as far as possible self-imposed. This means self-control ; for 
surrender to ono^s own desires and passions is like being a slave to an evil master. 
A good rule of conduct is to do nothing that would bring discredit on the alma 
7nater. We must judge our actions liy this tost. 

There has been a tendency towards indiscipline recently in some of our 
Universities which is a danger sign in University education. Apart from this, I 
sometimes wonder whether as much cultural benefit as possible is derived by the 
students in these institutions. Our Universities have undoubtedly attracted young 
professors of great ability and have become centres of remarkable intellectual 
activity, and not seldom of original lesearch ; but what usually takes place in most 
Indian Universities is intensive cramming during term time followed by an orgy of 
examinations at the end of the terra. The social amenities and cultural activities 
which one associates with ^'arBity life are rarely to be found. Conditions, however, 
are now improving, and in most of our residential Universities attempts are being 
made with some success to interest the students in things other than their 
text-books. I am glad to see that in the Andhra University extra-curricular 
activities of great diversity of interest arc provided. 

In a residential University much benefit can be derived by the students living 
in the same precincts with professors or dons of high character and great erudition, 
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It is said about Erasmus that when he deelined to lecture at the I^eydcu University 
on the ground that he was too old to do so, the University informed him that ho 
need not take the trouble to lecture as his mere presence and in8i)iration were 
considered a liberal eduction for the young men. 

In physical culture we may take a lesson from the Swedes and Czecho-Slovaks 
who have shown what a national system of such culture can do to make a people 
strong, and to reduce to a minimum diseiise and bodily infirmity. It should be 
possible for our Universities to take the lead in promoting a system of physical 
culture which would help our young men to become strong and capable of making 
good soldiers. 

It has been well said that one of the surest marks of a gentleman is that he 
instinctively avoids hurting the feelings of others. I think this is an excellent test 
of the good manners that we have a right to expect from young men with a 
University training. 

Finally, I do not believe in a godless education. Religion must be assigned 
its rightful place in any University scheme. To quote my own words in a speech 
delivered elsewhere, “()ur life is not the alpha and omega of existence and 
would be incomprehensible or even meaningless without reference to something 
higher. Wc live and move and have our being in the Deity.” From strong faitn 
in God and trust in him you w’ill fiind that you derive great moral and spiritual 
strength in your daily work and support in the liour of trial and tribulation. 

I am sure our Universities are caimble of attaining to all these ideals. If 
they can produce men who arc sportsmen and gentlemen in the best sense of the 
word, and at the same time men of high culture as well as erudition, the time, 
labour and money spent on the Universities will have been repaid a thousandfold. 

One word about the war before I close. The war is our war as much as that 
of anybody else. We are fighting in dcfcm-c of oiir country, our liberties and of 
the i(leal8 for which our whole educational system stands It is absurd to bargain 
or to propose any conditions for defending our own hearths and homes and every- 
thing we hold dear. This is no time for party strife or internal dissension. Let ns 
unite and face the common danger. Wc must prepare and organise ourselves for 
defence, and all other considerations must be siibortlinatc to this stern necessity. 
Education alone must go on, for to interrupt or retard it would bo false economy. 
In the words of His Excellency the Viceroy, “LMuction is a vital service and it 
should not be interrupted.” 

I thank you again for having given me the opportunity of addressing you on 
this occasion. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The foUotving is the text of the Address delivered at the Twentieth Annual 
Convocation of the University of Lucknow by Sri C, Rajagopalachari on the 13th, 
December, 1941, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Graduates, 

It is unnecessary to say that I felt greatly honoured when I received your 
invitation to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. I was trapped by 
the flattering invitation, but I reap the consequences now. Hundreds of convocation 
addresses have been delivered already and it is difficult to produce anything 
interesting by way of novelty. Even the most important advice which should be 
tendered to the young graduates has necessarily become too stale to make any 
useful impression. Every one of you must have read excellent things in the course 
of your studies before graduation. If such reading has not made any impression 
on you, it would be vain for me to attempt to achieve anything by a few minutes 
talk on this occasion. Most of the young people assembled here must be feeling a 
natural sense of achievement ana elation. They cannot be in a mood to be 
instructed. This is no disparagement but a recognition of the joy the young 
graduates are feeling at the successful completion of their labours. 

It is usual for the eminent men that are invited to deliver Convocation 
addresses to devote the occasion to some topic of educational interest. But amateurs 
like me expatiating on questions of education arc generally regarded as a nuisance. 
If I say that our whole scheme of education is wrong because it is haphazard and 
not planned qualitatively and quantitatively to meet national requirements, I shall 
}>e regarded as making a cheap and amateurist pronouncement. Even though 

48 
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professors assembled may extend a certain amount of tolerance to me, I think I 
should not be impertinent and weary them with my views on any educational subject. 
I prcBiime I have been asked to address you not because it is thought I could 

enlighten the members of the University in matters falling within their own field. 
1 take it that I am expected to say something more particularly falling within my 
own field of work. 

Within tlic last few weeks very ^'aluable and learned addresses have been 
delivered at the various Universities dealing with the problems of constitution- 
making. But I feel that it would be out of place for me to follow that line even 
if I were qualified to do it. I do not believe I could ask graduates of the 

University to frame a draft constitution for India or find solutions for your 
problems of self-government. I could address such an appeal to the learned 
professors, had I truly felt that they could tackle the problems. With the greatest 
respect I must say that a solution for our problems of self-government must come 
from men of action and not from learned academicians. 

You have heard, no doubt, that there has been a difference of opinion between 
Gandhiji and myself over the creed and application of uon-violeuce in national 
poli<’y. It is now fairly general talk and a subject matter of public curiosity from 
which I fear you too may not be free. It would bo inappropriate and unwise for 
me to entertain you with the differences amongst us in regard to the Congress 

programme of action. But it would not he out of placm or without academic 

yuiri)08o to acquaint you with certain fundamental questions that have emerged 
in the recent situation. 

Twenty-two years ago, Mahatma Gandhi took the Congress by storm when 
he Bhowed us a way out of the blind alley of nusncccssful constitutional agitation. 
If we have a just cause and if we are prci)ait(I for sacrifice, he showed us that 
when the opponent refuses to be reasonable ami there appears to be no way but 
violence to overcome his opposition, there is still a way out of the despair that 
faces ns. Ho taught us the way of non-co-operation and satyagraha, forms of 
non-violent attack which we have practised with a considerable amount of success 
during the past two decades. This practice has given us something more than 
objective success. We have gained a feeling of inexhaustible strength which is 
moio precious than any actual achievement, because it sterilises all defeats and 
failures, and protects us effectively during every reverse. 

No discovery of principles of action, however, can escape the modifications 
required to meet environment. No i)rinciple can be practised in this complicate 
world without compromise, especially when we are dealing not with individuals 
but with large numbers of men and w’omen and under conditions which have been 
already made for us and which have created a vicious circle for any remedy to be 
effc<‘tively applied. In the case of tlie methods of violence wo bring the opponents 
to extinction by a physical process. We overcome opposition by putting an end to 
the opponent.* In non-violence, we bring opposition to an end by bringing about 
a (‘hango of mind. We retain the opponent, but bring his opposition to an end. 
This change of heart is brought about by the direct mclliod of persuasion where- 
ever that is possible. If that be not possible, we practise self-suftering and thi*ough 
the fundamental laws of human psychology excite rc.-ictions of mind that are very 
real and otlcctivc. Direct action operating through cmbiurassraeut, and bringing 
the opponent to his knees by depriving him of his means of strength is not 
satyagraha, but only a variation of the method of violence. In satyagraha, we do 
not seek to embarrass by any such physical means. Wo attack the moral feelings 
of the o})ponent and try to rouse his innate sense of right and give him a mental 
distress for which he will find relief by doing llic right thing, In applying this 
rule, then, there must he numerous limitations and many necessary variations on 
account oi the actual conditions under which we have to work. It was recognised 
long ago that w'e cannot hope straightway to abolish all international competition 
and greed and consequent international wars. It was also recognised long ago that 
the protection of person and property against unsocial elements would have to 
continue to call for the application of force. It was seen also that non -killing 
would in practice require the admission of numerous excentions in the interest of 
sanitation and health. These and other modifications in Ine practice of non-violence 
do not mean that we simnly cast the principles of non-violence to the winds. We 
keep our face turned steadily in the direction of Ahirasa, but only do not commit 
the mistake of killing the principle itself by opposing it to commonsense and 
hard reality. 

The defence of India is, according to some of us, a case to be treated as an 
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exception. The iBBne did not come up in bo many terms at any time before this, 
but all the same the exception was not unrecognised. Now, however, the issues 
that have emerged on account of the present war and the attitude of Britain towards 
the rightful claim of India to independence could not be dealt with without facing 
this problem of non-violence in relation to national defence. Gandhiji stands for 
total opposition to all war. But some of us feel that our struggle cannot 
simultaneously bear the weight of two such major issues, the issue of British 
control over India and the demand for its total removal, and the issue of non- 
participation in war, total and irrespective of equity or policies of alliance to securo 
just ends. vSurely, we cannot hope for emancipation at the hands of Biitain’s 
enemies. We are held in bondage by Britain, and we must limit our problem to 
operating on the British mind. A compromise becomes therefore inevitable on the 
issue of non-participation in all wars. The ending of war as a means of attaining 
international justice should be tackled some time, but not simultaneously with our 
national struggle which has come up to the very point of solution and which only 
awaits one or two wise steps to reach complete success. 

The just and reasonable demand of the Indian people is that the governance 
of India should be fully transferred now, dunng this war, and indeed, more 
especially on account of this war, to a provisionally formed national coalition 
government. Even from the point of view of mere efliciency the present un- 
constitutional and wholly undemocratic arrangement at the Centro and in most of 
the Provinces is a fatally weak arrangement, and will cruiuble at the onslaught of 
real danger. Ignoring the just and reasouable demand of India, Biitain cannot 
get the free and willing co-operation of India, the India either of the National 
Congress or of the Muslim League. On anything but this basis, it can only coeico 
and exploit, it cannot get co-operation. The Congress and the Muslim League 
agree cent per cent on this stand and no sophistry can hide this from the intelligent 
woild. The absence of a political settlement between the National Congress and 
the Muslim League cannot wipe out the glaring fact of a consensus of opinion on 
this vital point as against Britain. 

There are some people for whom the deciding consideration is success. 
They feel it a disgrace to take up a stand and make a proposal which is turned 
down by the British Government which coercively holds the dominant position. 

I do not agree with this. The methods of non-violence cannot permit withdrawal 
from a correct position, for the mere reason that it is not agreed to by the 
opponent. If we have faith in the fundamentals of non-violent methods, we should 
make our minimum demand and stick to it in spite of every seeming disappoint- 
ment. 

There are again some whoso heart is turned towards chaos in the deliberate 
maturing of which alone they see scientific hope for the future of our country. 
They must oppose anything that would retard the progress of such fermentation 
of chaos. It is hardly necessary for me to say tliat while we must face chaos 
when it comes, it is not the way deliberately to follow or work for. 

Well, this is the difference. If 1 have not made matters more concretely 

clear, it is because I have to avoid going into details and cannot take you into 

active politics. 

I have not been quite an insignificant colleague of Gandhiji. I have worked 
with him these twenty-two years and feel the just pride of having helped him 
substantially to develop and put into action his principles and methods. Many 
are the ties that bind me to him, and it is not a pleasure to discover a difference 
and recognise it as leading to a parting of ways. But prayerfully and in all 
humility must we face such a recognition if it roust come. 

Two years ago when Dr. Bhah Sulaiman spoke to the graduates of this 
University on a similar occasion he referred to this war that had just been 
declared. He spoke with the voice of hope. According to him, the war was 
declared to end the rule of force and to eliminate violence from international 
dealings. He said that the cataclysm bad come in order to end the rule of the 

strong over the weak, and to extinguish the wicked cult of racial superiority. 

He told the graduates that greed and ambition were the forces against which this 
war was waged. Two years have passed and we are now in a ])OBition to judge 
what is likely to be left behind as a result of the cataclysm. Famine and 
pestilence will ravage large tracts of the world. The rule of force, it is now too 
obvious, will not be eliminated as a result of this war, any more than it was at the 
eud of the last war. Tiie cult of racial superiority threatens to continue if not 
in one form, in another. There is no promise that greed and ambition will either 
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end or be aatiated or consume themselves. There will be large changes, but 
the troubles of humanity, I fear, will not be ended. We are still nowhere near 
the end of the war, and it is clear that it will bring no good to any of the people 
of the West, or to the people of the East. It has interfered with the progress 
of freedom in our country. It has interfered with the progress of the cult of 
non-violence. Indeed, both the offence and the defence in this war will probably 
contribute to the death of many a good principle. 

In spite of these evil omens and unfavourable signs, we may rest assured 
that before the young graduates assembled here will be called upon to put forth 
their own energies in politics, some form of self-government will be in operation 
in India as a result of the struggles undertaken by the generation to which I 
belong. It will be your privilege and duty, young men and women, to shape out 
of wbai we shall achieve that fuller freedom to which India is truly entitled. 
Whatever may bo the quality and Quantum of freedom which we in our time 
will have achieved for the country, it will be your privilege and duty in your 
time to knock off the limitations and detractions, and build that fuller and 
complete freedom which we call independence. It will be India’s good fortune 
if you achieve that goal in a non-violent way, through order instead of through 
chaos. It will be your privilege again to apply the principles of true non-violence 
in the working of that freedom after it has been achieved. Ahimsa does not end 
with the achievement of national deliverance from foreign political ‘.control. 
Indeed I think that the greater task will begin after that deliverance. It will be 
a trial from moment to moment and the happiness of free India will be only 
in the measure of our loyalty to the principle of non-violence after the achieve- 
ment of freedom. If flogging has not been eliminated from elementary schools, 
violence still prevails in education. There is need to wage war against violence 

in the affairs of the family, in the working of penal laws, industrial operations, 

in fact in every department of social and national activity. Ahimsa is a continual 
life-struggle against violence in every form. 

Lucknow is one of the pre-eminently historic cities of India. It has long 
been the fostering centre of great culture. But Lucknow’s best luck is perhaps 
its association with Indian national unity in our own times. May it contribute 

once again to a further consolidation of Indian unity. I appeal to you specially 

at this Convocation, young men and women of Lucknow, that you should 
make Indian unity your special mission. I repeat what Bir Shah Sulaimari 

told you two years ago. Every community in Indis is entitled to call India 

its own. It is absolutely iin])088ihle to make progress in any direction 
unless wo agree to work together harmoniously. In this University wherein 

Bciencc, Sanskrit, Arabic and Teisian all figuie so greatly and together, where 
Hindu and Muslim youngmen and women meet and woik side by side, an 

example can be set for harmony and unity such as nowhere else is possible. Bir 
“Walter Bcott wrote in his diaiy once that politics are the blowpipe beneath whose 
inlluence the best cemented friendship too often dissever. But quoting from another 
entry in his diary, 1 say, do not allow political strife to mix its waters with 
your daily meal, those waters of bitterness which i^oison mutual love between the 
well-disposed on each side and prevent them, if need weic, fiom making mutual 
concessions and balancing the constitution against the ultras of both parties. 
You in Lucknow can build up a new culture of unity and bairaony of political 
thought which will enable you to lead modern India nr.d laugh at the obstructors. 
That Jndia shall be free one day and great again, leading an Asiatic Federation 
of great nations, is certain. Build, ouild daily with uullagging hope and 
unremitting industry for that consummatiiJvi. 

Wo arc in a bad state in many ways, under the heel of a foreign democracy 
and disunited. But even so why need we despair ? 

“Come what come may 

Time and the hour runs through 
the roughest day”. 

It is not brute force but moral nower that really commands predominance in 
the world, as Lord Haldane told the students of the Edinburgh University in a 
famous Rectorial address. To enforce this lesson, he recounted the great story 
of Germany’s re-birth in the nineteenth century. I shall repeat it to you almost 
in his words. After the Battle of Jena in 3806, Germany was under the heel of 
Napoleon. From the point of view of brute force, she was crushed. In vain she 
shook at her chains : the man was too strong for her. But there was a power 
greater than that of the sword— the power of the spirit. Germany was weak and 
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poor. But she bad a posseBBion that proved of far greater importance to her in 
the long run. Beaten soldiers and second-rate politicians gave place to some of the 
greatest philoBOphers and poets that the world has seen for 2,(^0 yeara. These 
men re-fashioned the conception of the State, and, through their disciples there 
|>enetrated to the public, the thought that the life of the State with its controlling 
power of good, was as real ana as great as the life of the individual. Men 
and women were taught to feel that in the law and order which could be brought 
about by the general will, was freedom in the deepest and truest sense — the 
freedom which w’as to be realised only by those who had accepted whole- 
heartedly the largest ends in place of particular and selfiBh aspirations. The 
philoBophers of Germany gave to their people the gospel of the wide outlook 
and the lesson that the people must live the larger life, be unselfish, helpful and 
reverent. The people who were in the depths of national despair were taught to 
feel the sense of tne greatness of which human nature is capable. In science, 
in philosophy, in theology, in poetry, in music, the Higher Command was given 
and obeyed, and the subordinate leaders penetrated by great ideas set to work 
animated by the same spirit. The result was the rule of the organising spirit in 
every direction. The leaders saw clearly that education was the key to all 
advance, and they set to work at it. It took sixty years to complete, hut 
completed it was at last, with a thoroughness the like of which the world has 
hardly seen elsewhere. The German scheme of education is unrivalled as a 
triumph of the spirit of organisation, except by that other wonderful outcome of 
scientific organisation — the German army. When the lesson of self-organisation is 
once learned by a people, it is not readily forgotten. Hence the German revival 
once again after the crushing blow of the last Great War. Thus, then, can nations 
rise from the depths of darkest gloom. Why then should we despair ? The 
greatness of India is not dead. '\\ e should know that it is just hibernating and 
when the winter has ended, we shall live again. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covocation Address deliver d by Sir S, Sultan 
Ahmed K2\ D, L., at the Convocaiwn of the Aligarh Muslim Unicersity held on 
the 2lst December^ 1040. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Convocation 

I am coiJBcious of the gieat honour you have done ino in asking mo for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguis- 
hed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for the M.A.O. College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual homogeneity 
and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction when most 
other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting a deal of 
information to their students. 'I'hat tradition has, 1 am glad to observe, persisted 
in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means something 
more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if the students 
of this University have realised (hat, as 1 hope they have, they have travelled a 
long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is education. 

Ill a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting foiccs are at woik in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of different traditions it is very easy to lose sight of 
the primary significance of education and of the final effect it has (if it is true 
education) upon the spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortun- 
ately colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard 
and thorny path that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of 
the severely-testing examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of 
arduous road, that leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of 
work. So, for all intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this 
economic atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training 
which will bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If 
they fail in attaining the quest, the whole period of nreparation and training, every- 
thing learnt with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a 
dead and useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a 
vaiu and futile tragedy of frustration. 
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In India where some of iheBe oonditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a definitely artificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of 
responsible Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the 
ideals and aims of tlie Biitish Government. It was a fairly comprehensive 
programme of what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate 
product of local necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or 
of the practical shape it took in tlie formation of the schools and colleges in India. 
What I want to eraphasise is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and 
the desire to make the necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since 
an unenvial)le aura of the merely utilitarian has clung lo it, inspite of the fact 
that the major portion of the University curricula in India is based upon liberal 
ideals of education, emphasising the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some 
stern realities when they, ns the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, 
something fraught with tremendous consequences for you. Some of you will 
succeed ill your objective, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one 
failure, some after more. And I, with ]>erhap8 more experience and fewer illusions 
than you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many 
men, young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and 
my sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let 
me ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair tliat whispers in your ears that 
you have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

University Lil'e 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted that 
you made the maximum use of your opportunities. When you took admission into 
the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, to sub- 
mit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to make a real 
effort to learn what It taught you. The institution in its turn undertook to 
educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended that it 
would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a Police 
Force, nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufacturing soaps or 
cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with different 
situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and elastic by 
making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a complexity of 
interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you respond quickly 
to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. It tried to 
cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art and in 
literature. If it did not do any these things it failed in its most important 
function. 


Education and Civilisation 

Civilisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is driven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, biings into play hitherto nnsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the sensibililics, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
real and comprehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why the type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitiveness, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultur^ mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other people. The profonnder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to nerceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a syn- 
thesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teaches us 
to understand and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to ours, to see the 
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sincerity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanced and not too aggrea- 
aive in our opinions, to make beautiful gesturcp, love ideas and things that are 
beautiful and defend the truth wholeheartedly. The thinkers of the Renaissance 
called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Humanities. It is a very reveal- 
ing word and it should have, I thinks always guided the aims of higher education. 
It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself more 
harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cultivates your emotional 
life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings. We always tend 
to exaggerate our emotional experiences, our grief, our happiness, and thus indirect- 
ly our own personalities. 

Cultural education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster the prospects that open before your eyes. The horizon expands, and 
everything fils more and more beautifuliy into an ever-enlarging pattern. 'I'lie 
things that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the 
foot of the hill become comparatively unimportant and form ))art of a larger 
scheme of things at the peak. The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the 
bracing nip of a clearer atmosphere and you have an acuter perceptiou of the 
miracle of familiar and common things. 

Scientific Education 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the 
practical there is a tendency to minimise the im])ortanco of things that touch 
our emotional and spiritual life. The cult of the machine drives away the cult of 
beauty, Onr age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, I believe, 
was there so much need to em])ha8i8e the type of education that goes beyond the 
practical and nseful and shows ua the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study 
of arts brings to ns. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 
person is not sufficient in itself. We are placed in a world of objective realities, in 
a world crowded with other minds, other persoualities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in line with other forces and minds, h^elf-realization presupposes action 
as well as thought ; our ]>ersoMalitie8 have to be operative as well as reflective. 
And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Its immediate field 
of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding and conquest of 
Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity, I do not propose to go through the 
history of the discoveries and inventions in Hcience, of their beneficial and harmful 
effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the march of Scientific 

progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and onr mentalities ; 
but they are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring supreme satis- 
faction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific inventions make us 
complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark in our being that 
is beyond the reach of these accidental things It must alw'ays be remembered, that 
the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after all allowances are 

made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make of Science a weapon 
of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always choose between the gnu 
and the ploughshare. Terhaps it is true that the scientific age has made man 
cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his mind, making him 
grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps now come, when he 
has to pause and consider which path he is going to tread. The old statement 
about gaining the whole world and losing onr own soul, forces itself upon his con- 
sciousness, I believe, however, that there is more good in humanity than evil, and 
the choice after a lot of hestialion and chopping and changing is parctically ever 
the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an unmixed blessing would be 
evident to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this type of education. 
We are living in an ago where it is essential, and unless wc choose to 

slide back into obscurity there can be no question of neglecting it. There is 

a practical world as well as a world of transcendental or emotional values, and the 
one is as real as the other. If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in 
neglecting the other. The old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious 
development of all our faculties holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the 
right place, if we are guided by our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate 
human suffering we would always make tfeience an instrument of mercy. 
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Industrialisation 

There are practical and social considerations also which should urjjje us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources that can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and enerj^y, 
and there is a world of possibilities waitinj*; to be ex])lored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Oovernment of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in this connection. Every impetus must be f;iven to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not redouned to their credit. I only liope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the (TOvernm<‘nt had vision and had started heavy indus- 
tries after tiie last war, India alone would have won the lU'esent war. India is 
naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Conference and the Roger 
Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding ways and 
means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the way of 
establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as possible, 
self-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also help the 
British Common wealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

Thk War 

'fhis brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy uphoavel the tidal wash of which will aficct the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of which 1 spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation, in the realm of ])olitic8 civdization is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual. The maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community, 
kegimentation is repugnant to it, for after all, instiMitions are made for men and 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfit arises the institution must be 
remoulded to suit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly the short of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it aftected a single or a very small groiq) of States. But 
to-day due to many types of interdependences, due to intricate economic and social 
relationships eac^h such revolution attempts a more wide8}>read change than before. 

The ideological ])rogramiuc of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and lebensraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
avenues for tlic establishment of greater liberty and greater posssibility of develop- 
ment for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made 
realisable by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to 
a remarkable cAtent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the Htate, one can sec the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the mi^^ht of the law 
has sunk so deep in the individuars consciousness that physical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day when all 
nations arc interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for 
international law and international morality. 'Phe League of Nations is an attempt 
at this sort of International ])olicing and it must remain the ideal of all future 
{States, if we want ]>eace and Bccnntv in life. 

The glove has, however, been nnng in the face of the civilised w^orld by Hitler 
and Mussolini, backed by their bands or marauders and gangsters, and it behoves 
everybody with a love for the decencies of life, with a love for freedom and honour 
to take up the challenge. The implications of this War are so universal the 
interests involved so all-embracing that one cannot remain indifferent, and the side 
one takes will show whether he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a 
time when the extravagances of eertatain German iniblicists and philosophers had 
appeared fantastic and absurd. When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to 
ask for certain things from neighbouring States when tliey wrongfully take away 
the air and the light on which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is the 
mose outi-ageous violation of German's natural frontier I desire hatr^, 
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burning and bloody hatred. May this hatred burn as the religion or me ttcrman 
people, as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Treitschke wrote of 
Germany’s neighbouring States “these lands are ours by the right of the sword and 
we shall dispose of them by virtue of a higher right, the right of the German 
people”, or when he spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be 
the judge of its own treaties. All the restraints by which States bind themselves 
by treaty are voluntary. When a nation has been wounded in its honour the 
breaking of treaties is only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown 
nonsense, a sort of mania confined to a few eccentric writers which would not be 
considered seriously by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has 
become the philosophy or life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are 
drawing other nations within their orbit, 'i'he fantasy has become a grim and 
m nacing reality, the expression through action of a savage, coercive mentality. 
Please bear in mind that the present War is not a War between two or more nations, 
but between two different types of outlook on life, and that wo are not failed with 
the task of destroying only Hitler and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philoso- 
phy of life which we find in the German and Italian nations — a much more 
difliciilt task. It is a poisonous miasma which bids fair to paralyse the sense of 
international morality and bring chaos to the structure of moral and political 
thought that has been built up through centuries of ceaseless eflbrt. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honourable life of penury, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the 
natural human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one 
choice possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not 
such mightly important things as the ideals we live by. All young men the w^orld 
over are faced with such a choice to-day ; and do not forget, however far you may 
be from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way 
or the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of though 
and action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We 
have to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all 
fights, neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please 
remember that there is no loophole for half measures in this particular War. 
Hitler’s erstwhile friend Rauschning has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is 
the maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different peoifle’s attitude towards most things is different, oven contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live. To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repugnant and soiilsearing. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-mongers a more eflective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people. And though the 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our miud’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the eflbrt of War you 
do not only live at an intenscr pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your very life-blood because you are convinced of the 
sanctity of life which must be protected at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of 
many individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our 
battles. When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we 
five in after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

India and the War 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help Great 
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Britain in her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism ana Fascism. In any case their attitude seems 
to DC most inconsistent, unwise and unw'orthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in tlic old proverb “what docs it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The difference between the present conditions in India and the 
future, if iJilter and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 
c'onditions uiuler which you and 1 live. You and I know them, out by contrast 
let me tell you what will be our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitlci’s well known ‘‘Mein Kampf” will be suflicient. Discussing the 
])ublication of the news that a nero had qualified as a lawyer he says ; — 

“It does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind tiuit the fact which is 
published for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal 
insanity to train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can 
be made that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions 
who belong to the most civilised ra<-C8 have to remain in positions which are 
unworthy of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a 
sin against the will of the Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly 
gifted peoi)le to remain floundering in the swamp of proletarian misery while 
Hottentots and /ulus arc drillc<l to lill jmsitions in the intellectual professions. For 
here we have the product only of a drilling technique just as in the case of the 
]>erformiMg dog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among 
intclligc'nt races each individual would become a thousand times more capable in 
such matters”. 

After this shameless tuonounooment of Hitler it should he imposible for any 
Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the course of events in hhiropo. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt wliatsocver that sooner than later 
we will be directly called upoti to surrender our hearth, home, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his 
hlitz/cricg starts in India ? I am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. 
Thank Hod, whatever may be the view of a certain section of political India 
to-day, India as a whole is acting up to the advice given by the leaders of that 
very section — Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago. Their wise 
statements have often been quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said : “My 
personal sympathies are with England and France — I am not just now thinking 
of India’s deliverance. It will come. But what will it be worth, if England and 
France fall.” Pandit Nehru said the same tiling in a different language : “We 
have repeatedly stated that we are not to bargain. We do not approach the 

problem with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difticiilties It is 

peifcctly true that in a conflict between democracy and freedom on the one side 
and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sympathies must inevitably lie 
on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly against these professions and 
go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as 
day light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to-day. The fat, swollen-headed 
Mussolini assumed to himself the tittle of ‘ Protector of Islam” not long a^jo. 
His first generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim 
{State of Albania without the slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog 
and his consort with a baby in her arms had to flee for their lives 1 His next 
act was to land troops in Egypt, another Muslim State 1 The third overt act of 
this “Saviour of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain I His fourth act which 
was the greatest insult offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba 
for us at Harhar in Abyssinia I All that now remains to be done by him with 
the help of his Imaster Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Tiaq and Palestine and involve 
Turkey in the war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, 
the swiftness with which he is being mauled on land and sea, justifies us in 
hoping that this ‘Protector of Islam* will soon find himself flat on his back on the 
mat. Let me therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that 
we Indian Mussalmans shall resist by all means in our power this wanton violation 
of all laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The British Forces— Army, Navy and Air— are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs iu the noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction. This service 
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to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the eacrifices that she is making will in no distant time get her full share 
of equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Communal Problem 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horizon must assume their right propor- 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively tiivial : and if there are 
differences between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise how dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
shallow conception of life they arc built up, how completely they are founded 
upon ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. 
We realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions 
and jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 

completely if we want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in 

the face of the present danger these differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the influence of a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger 
is roaming at large people do not quarrel about their share in the communal 
food supply, for they realize that if they do not unite and destroy the animal 
there would no longer he a question of food 8upi)ly for them, whereas a similar 
problem of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to be 
doing at the moment here, and those who were ex]>ected to introduce a saner 
frame of mind seem to me to bo aggravating the symptoms of unreasonableness. 
To state the situation frankly, a great deal has been made of cultural differences 
between Hindus and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between 
the two. Now there is no doubt, as baa been stated before, that in India there 
Me different cultural forces at work, not the least important among them 
l^ing the modern European civilization. 'J'liere is no doubt also, that due 

to the very great influence religion has been on the life of Muslims in India 

as elsewhere, their art, their poetry and their way of life is very largely designed 
after Arabian and Persian patterns. But that docs not mean that culturally the 
Muslim is a complete alien to Indian traditions, thought and art, nor docs a United 
National Evolution mean the disappearance of the two religions. After all indivi- 
duals are differently constituted, yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously 
together. Why should not communities with certain distinct and different religions 
do BO ? Why can not individuals kcei) their intimate and private life disentangled 
from the public life, and why should not Hiiidus and Muslims keep their religion 
which after all is a man’s uiivale relationship with his Uod or gods separate 
from their civic and political life ? If you look at the Hindu-Muslim moblem 
from a common sense ])oint of view the problem as such is not insoluble or 
all* pervading. If we dcsiie to find out only difl’erences, big. small and 
insignificant, between a Muslim and a Hindu and if the laigeness of those 
differences can bo the measure of our satisfaction we can make most wonder- 
ful discoveries I As an illustration just look to what we have deliberately done to 
our common language. Urdu has been the mother tongue of the Hindus and 
Muslims for centuries. The very name and history of its growth shows that this 
language was the result of the contact of the Hindus and Mussalmans in India, 
yet unfortunately insidious attacks were made on this language treating it as the 
language of the Mussalmans of India and a propaganda for an artificial Hindu- 
stani language which was not the language of anybody in India was started and 
is being given effect to. What has been the result ? The MuBsalmans urifoitunately 
Btart^ stuffing in the Urdu language, Arabic and Persian words which were 
absolutely unnecessary and in many cases have undoubtedly spoilt its charm. I 
claim that the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and I speak Urdu but the 
Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers will not be understood either by 
him or by me. Here we find a deliberate attempt by extremists of both communi- 
ties to create a split where no difference existed. In a country like India with a 
population of over 350 millions, we can even find materials to support the wildest 
and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; but is it at all helpful or useful in 
the present world conditions ? I suggest that the other line of approach, which is 
to emphasise points of agreement, will lead to greater justice, happiness and satis- 
faction to botn communities in every walk of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indians, we breathe in the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are iuheri- 
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torfl of the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and 
aspire after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have 
already admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and 

social salvation can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies 
together for the reconstruction of a better India. However much you try there is 
no other road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy, 
bloodshed and perpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of Irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be no 
other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 

perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse “till death do us part” — that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive at 

some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 

compromise always Indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your 
mutual obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. What 
racial arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your 
eyes. Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our 
domestic differences can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has 
to be found and once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendlines, cordiality 
and even afl'ection between the two communities which unfortunately has been 
closed in recent years. Remember, time is a great factor in destroying the Totalita- 
rian powers, and a United India will work the double miracle of bringing about 
their downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic 
freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covocation Address delivered by the Hoidhle 
Dr, Sir Muhammad Zaffrvlla Khan^ KXJ.S.I ; Kt., B.A, (Honours,) Punjab, LLM* 
(Honours), London ; LL,D, [Cantab) ; Barruter-at-Laiv (Lincohds Tnn) : Judge, 
federal Court of India at the annual Convocation of the Punjab University, held 
on the 22nd December 1041, 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour done to me by the JHinjab University in 
calling upon me to address you this morning. I deem it a high privilege to be 
permitted to meet you here on this occasion, both joyful and solemn, for those 
of you wh(\ are just about to step across, as it were, the threshold of life. Most 
of my past associations with this beautiful and im loosing building have been 
somewhat awe-inspiring, related as they were to University examinations. This 
morning’s function is of a different cliaracter, but facing an audience like this, 
I do not feel any the more reassured than I did on the occasions to which I 
have referred. I have in my time listened to a mimber of Convocation Addresses, 
and tliese may no doubt serve a useful purpose, but when I was a student my 

own feelings were that if I could be invested with my hard earned degree 

without the accompaniment of a sermon I would feel all the happier and brighter 

for it. Tradition, however, is a very powerful force in human affairs and dies hard. 
The authorities of a University, I am sure, would be deeply shocked at any 
suggestion that a Convocation should be held without a Convocation Address. 
That would indeed in their eyes be Hamlet without the Ghost. So at the 

bidding of our common Alma Matter I proceed to do a certain amount of 
thinking aloud, both for my own benefit as well as for yours. If it should so 
chance that some of you may find yourselves taking an interest in what may 
be passing through my mind, you would be most welcome to share in my 
thoughts. Many of you may differ with roe and most of you, I am afraid, may 
consider my ideas rather conservative and even commonplace, but they relate 
to the realities of life and in this time of rapid change and upheaval it may 
be of some value to remind ourselves of realities and to pay some attention 
to fundamental things. 
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As I have just observed, you arc about to cross the threshold of life. 
What a romantic and intri^uinji; picture does that expression conjure up before 
our fancies 1 Romance has ever been the privilege of youth. Youth may have 
its own cares and yot how free it is from care in the sense commonly associated 
with that word. Youth is pity fully helpless and yet the flight of its fancy knows 
no bounds. It is ill-equipped for the battle of life ana is yet buoyed up by 
inexhaustible stores of hope, confidence and faith. The prospect its fancy spreads 
out before it is so pleasant and so full of charm that it excites the envy of older 
people and yet that envy is largely tempered with pity. A student, in normal 
circumstances, is free, or at least tries to keep himself free, from all preocctipations 
except those that centre round his studies and other academic pursuits. He has no 
part or lot in the running or n)anagemcnt of a single institution, yet he argues about 
world order with such eonvinction, assurance and air of familiarity as might deceive 
the uninitiated into the belief that the most experienced politicians and the 
wisest statesmen are but amateurs as compared with him, and that the 
foundations of the new world order will now be laid under his direction and 
supervision. He is almost utterly destitute of all equipment requisite for bis 
progress through life, yet he is upheld by unbounded assurance ; and the smile 
playing on his lips and the light shining in his eyes are witness to his inner 
conviction that the world is only waiting for the day when lie emerges from 
the University to acclaim him ns one of its great leaders. Hope runs high in his 
breast and the world appears to he only a tournament field which is beckoning 
to him to enter the lists and to walk away with the trophy. 

Disillusionment begins when he goes home bearing with liim his much 
prized Degree which maiks, and is the witness, of a successful academic 
career. His people share in his joy, but if they happen to ho poor or even in 

modest circumstances, they soon begin to im])re88 upon bim the necessity of 

his finding a career or at least remunerative employment for himself. He is 
made to realise at what coat of painful economies sacrifices and even 
privations he has been enabled to complete his course of University education. 
He begins to feel that his first duty is to stand upon his own legs, so as to be 
no longer a burden to bis ]>eople, and, if possible, to make some return to them 
for all the sacrifices that they have so cheerfully borne for his sake. Hoon he 
begins to look about for a career, and romantic dreams and ambitions begin 
to be overshadowed by the dark and stark reality. With hope still high he knocks 
at the doors of department after department for employment. More often than 
not he receives no response whatsoever, favourable or unfavourable. In a very few 
cases those who are lucky obtain a precarious foothold which might enable 
them to keep body and soul together and to maintain the spark of hope iin- 
quenched in the secret depths of their hearts. In tlie case of the vast majority, 
hope begins to fade till the heart runs sick. Even those who are successful in 

this quest are allotted tasks which they could have performed equally well and to 

which they would certainly have adjusted themselves better at the end of their 
school careers. It begins to look as if all the cost and labour spent on their Uni- 
versity education had been a waste. 

This is a depressing picture ; hut it cannot be denied that the vast majority 
of the products of our Univerbilics has to go through this bitter experience. It is 
true that our Universities have produced men who are both an honour and an 
ornament to India and are rendering glorious service to the motheilaud in various 
walks of life. But if we were to make a comparison between the conditions that 

prevail in our country with those tliat obtain in other countries, we are forced to 

confess that the j^roportion of those who have made a real success of their lives to 
those who have sunk to the dark depths of failure in the ocean of struggle is 
pitifully low in our country as compared with other countries. 

Our Universities are entitled to take just pride in the high achievements . 
in the political, scientific and literary fields of men like Tilak, Gokhale, 

Bose, Raman, hfulairaan, Tagore, Iqbal, and many others ; and I must 

not be understood as wanting in appreciation of the value of University 

education and the rich contribution that it is making towards our national life. 
Indeed, I have a deep and sincere appreciation of and admiration for the work of 
our Universities which in spite of serious handicaps have in the past rendered, and 
are to-day rendering, service of— inestimable value to the motherland. For 
the moment, however, I am addressing myself to the problem of the future 

prospects of those thousands of our young men who crowd the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of our Universities, and who though amply endowed by 
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nature with intellectual gifts, are not likely to find opportunities of using 
them to the best advantage. It is a pressing problem, and if adequate 
attention is not paid to it, and remedies to deal with it are not devised 
at an early date, the conscqnenees may be disastrous. 

I will not pretend that I have ready to offer you this morning a detailed 
scheme of reforms which would meet all the requirements of the situation. 'I'hat 
is not a task which can be successfully accomplislicd by any single individual, nor 
would the remedies when discovered be capable of being ynesented within scope of a 
Convocation Address. All that J propose to do is to offer a few observations on one 
or two aspects of this problem which might be found helpful by those who might 
be called upon to deal with it in detail. 

In my view, the evil is aggravated by our failure to determine and 
expound the goal of education with resnect to each individual or group 
of to individuals before a course of higher education is entered upon. 
We must not forget that however desirable and useful education may 
be in a general sense, the choice of a course, iu the case of vast majority 

of individiials, must be determined by considerations of need and object. 
A uniform educational ideal is neither suitable nor desirable for all sections 
of the community ; different educational objectives and a variety of educational 
courses must be devised to suit the needs, circumstances and intellectual 

capacities of different sections. 

If all those seeking admission to our Universities were free from physical 
want and the necessity of earning a livelihood, it might be contended with reason 
tliat everyone of them should be at liberty to ])nrsue whatever courses of studies 
his or her fancy might dictate, and should continue to pursue them for as long as 
his or her inclination lasts. The truth of the matter, however, is that 99 per cent 
of our students enter upon a course of University education for the purpose of 
turning it to account ns a means of earning their livelihood ; and as things are at 
present, these means are extremely limitea. The most obvious choice that presents 
Itself to a large majority of our graduates is entry into the various grades of the 
public service. Failing that, there arc a certain number of professions, admission 
Into the ranks of whicli is almost entirely free and is at the choice of the entrant. 
There is a certain amount of scope in business and industry, but at present it is 
limited. Ileyond this tiiero is no scope in this country for the suitable employment 
of its educated youth. 

The public service does not provide careers for more than a few thousand 

people, as against which the number of those who graduate from the Universities 

would run, in the course of generation, into hundreds of thousands. The 
professions, particularly those of law and medicine, are already feaifullv over- 
crowded, ana tlie majority of entrants into these professions is not able to 
secure a bare minimum livelihood. 1 do not think I am wrong in stating that on 
the average the majority of our graduates are not able to earn, in Government or 
private employment or in one of the professions, half as much as they were accusto- 
med to spend iu college. Surely, this means a distressing waste of economic and 
intellectual rrsources and effort. The professions are not only overcrowded but 
continue to attract in large numbers types of men who have not been fashioned or 
endowed by nature for the pursuit of those professions. 

One refuge from the urgency of the problem that is too easily resorted to is 
that all this will be set right when India becomes politically free. Assuming that 
there may be some truth and justification behind that slatemeiit, must the problem 
continue to grow in its difliciilty and complexity, and must a solution be not attemp- 
ted till India has attained its freedom ? What about the appalling waste and 
the heartrending distress that must be suffered and endured in the meantime ? 
Besides, if we have the courage to face realities, we must admit that however 
desirable it may be that India should attain its freedom ns early as possible, that 
will not by itself resolve the problem that is holding our attention at the moment. 
It is said that with the attainment of political freedom thousands of high salaried 
posts in the administiation will be thrown open to Indians. That is true so far 
ns it goes, but how far would that take us in finding a solution of our difficulties ? 
These posts would scarcely suffice to absorb the Burplus talent that is available 
even to-day. On the other hand, if the Government of a free India is to do its 
duty in the educnlionnl field and its educational ideals continue to be those that 
are current to-day, graduates will be turned out by our Universities on a vastly 
increased scale, with the result that the struggle for entrance into the public service 
will become a hundred-fold more intense than it is to-day. Let us, therefore, 
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continue to strive by every possible legitimate means to bring about that most 
desirable of all consummations the freedom of India ; but let us not delude our- 
selves vrith the hope that the achievement of India’s freedom will automatically 
solve the problem that we have been discussing. If the problem were the result 
of India’s political dependence alone, it would not have arisen in countries that are 
politically tree. Yet countries that have been free for centuries have been called 
upon equally with India to face this problem and have had to devise specific 
remedies for its solution. 

We must, therefore, address ourselves to the root of the matter now. and in 
my opinion the very first requisite is that parents and teachers must fully realise 
the object with which a course of University education should be entered upon. 
To the fortunate few who are not under any necessity to seek employment for the 
sake of earning a livelihood, it should be open to select whatever courses of edu- 
cation might appear to them suitable or attractive. No doubt it would be desirable 
that the courses selected should haVe some relation to the duties and obligations 
that they are likely to be called upon to discharge in adult life. For instance, 
courses of study comprising agriculture and subjects connected with it, together 
with training in the management of agricultural estates, might be suitable for those 
who are likely to find themselves owners of large estates. Courses in economics 
and commerce, together with training in business methods, might be of help to 
those who are likely to be interested in commercial enterprises. Those who are 
likely to be connected with industry in its higher ranks would find it helpful to 
pay attention to jirac.tical sciences during the course of their University education. 
Those desirous of entering public life would find it useful to pay attention to 
political science and administration. It may not be easy in every case to make 
a clear cut choice at the time when a higher course of study has to be entered 
upon ; but unless some sort of choice is made and a bent is given to the mind at 
that early stage, the greater part of the benefit to be derived from University 
education might be lost. It woula be fair that young men and women belonging 
to this class should be called upon to bear the full cost of their education so as 
not to make the provision of educational facilities for them a financial burden for 
the rest of the community. 

With regard to the vast majority of young men who are about to complete 
their school course, it must be clearly recognised that their educational goal is 
something which would enable them to make a suitable living. ’J’his class again 
must be divided into two sections. There will be those who are physically and 
intellectually fitted to derive the highest benefit from University oducation. and 
thus constitute the best material from which captains of industry, directors of 
commercial enterprises, leaders of professions and the higher ranks of the public 
service ought to be recruited. It should be the duty of the State as well as 
of the community to see that nobody who is fit to be included in this category 
fails to complete a suitable course of University education merely because he 
lacks the financial means towards that end. If he himself or those who are 
responsible for him is or are unable to provide adequate finance, the deficiency 
must be made up by the State or by the community by means of liberal stipends 
and concessions in the matter of fees. etc. 

This would still leave us to deal with the largest number of those who have 

arrived at the school leaving state. Their parents and guardians must recognise 
and reconcile themselves to sad reality that in the case of the vast majority 
of these a normal course^ of University education will be a waste of time, effort 
and money. For those of them who have no further ambition or are no better 
fitted, than to seek clerical employment, the wisest course would be to arrange 
to procure training of a clerical character. P'or those that desire and are fitted 
by inclination and otherwise to enter the subordinate ranks of industry, courses 
or training In mechanics and technical subjects would be suitable, and so on with 
regard to each category according to its needs, circumstances and capacities. 
The necessity of some such classification has indeed long been recognised, but 
very little has so far been done towards giving effect to this method of classifica- 
tion at the proper stage and providing adequate facilities for the further education 
and training of those in whose case the ordinary arts or science courses at a 
University are not regarded as suitable. Machinery must be set up, both as part 
of our school system as well as of our University system, which should at suitable 
and convenient stages go on making the selections and give appropriate advice 
to parents, guardians and students with regard to courses of education, as well 
Its careers ana opportunities that may be open to the latter and for which they 
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may be fitted. This ia not the occasion to elaborate and dilate upon the details 
of this machinery, but that such machinery is one of the vital needs of the 
country, if all the pitiful waste to which I have drawn attention is to be avoided 
and the talent possessed by the youth of this country is to l)e employed in 
beneficent channels, admits of no denial. Nor must the activities of this machinery 
be confined to the four walls of our educational institutions. They must 
comprise the whole of the country, so as to brinj< about a correct appreciation of 
the object of education amonj^ all classes of the community. This is possible 
of achievement by certain quite simple methods, nor need the expense be such 
ns to frit'hten provincial Finance Ministers. On the other hand, the benefits to be 
derived from the setting' up of machinery which could at an early stage give 
a proper direction to the academic labours of the youth of this country can be 
readily imagined and are incalculable. As soon as this machinery begins to work, 
the Btato, as well as the community, will begin to realise in what directions 
the facilities for education and training already existing are adequate ; in what 
respects, if any, they are superfluous, and in what directions they are deficient. 
For instance, one development that can be foreseen, even to-day, is that 

facilities for linsiness, commercial, technical, mechanical and scientific training, 
may have to lie vastly increased ; courses in practical sciences and facilities for 
research at the Universities may have to he multiplied, and the pressure on the 
purely arts and literary side might be somewhat eased. The educational pattern 

will then begin to assume a better co-ordinated and more harmonious design. 

The responsibility of a University towards its students and the responsibility 
of the students thcmselveH towards the community would, however, not end 
there. To be able to make a docent living is not a student’s sole reponsibility, 
nor the only object of his University educalioii. He owes duties and 

obligations to his pco|)lo and to his country, and in order to fulfil these 
and to lead a full and successful life he must pay attention to many 
other matters during his school and University career. If these other matters 
are neglected and are not adequately and continuously attended to. courses 
of school and University education, however carefully devised, may not alone prove 
Bufticient to make him a useful member of society and a diligent servant of his . 
people and his country. These other matters may be described as moral qualities 
and responsibilities. 

Moral responsibilities are not confined to University students alone. Every 
individual is expected to accept and discharge them. It must, however, be realised, 
and this is even truer of India than of other countries, that the higher a man’s 
education, the higher is the moral standard that is expected of him. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the example set by an educated ])erBon is apt to affect the 
conduct of a much wider circle of people than the doinp of an obscure and 
unknown member of the community. Any falling off in this respect, therefore, 
among the students of our Universities, would not only unfit them for the dis- 
charge of their own responsibilities and for rendering faithful service to their 
motherland, but' would also lower the moral standards of the whole community. 

Moral qualities are not the mouopody of any particular faith ; indeed every 
religion takes its stand upon moral reform. There may be diflfercuces in the 
teachings of different religious with regard to details ; for instance, the classification 
of moral qualities and the means of develo])ing moral consciousness and responsibi- 
lity, the methods of curing moral disease and of promoting moral health, but 
there is little difference with regard to the need of moral principles and their 
application to everyday life. Even those who do not identify themselves with any 
particular religion are agreed with regard to the necessity of the development of 
moral qualities, though they may perhaps be at a loss to furnish any adequate 
reason for the recognition of this necessity. 

Moral qualities are very largely aftected by habit and character, and it will 
not be denied that the most impressionable period of a man’s life during which 
his character is moulded into definite shape is that which he spends in school and 
college, University students all the world over are strongly attracted by politics 
in spite of the injunctions of older people to the contrary. It is, however, not 
sullicicntly realised that no political system can work successfully unless it has 
a firm moral basis. Nobody will contend that a foreign government is to be 
preferred to a national government, but nobody can deny that many national 
governments instead of proving a blessing for the people and the country have 
proved to be a curse for them. History furnishes numerous instances of that and 
they are not lacking to-day. The reason is obvious. Political power in such 
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countries is wielded by people who think that moral principles have no application 
to ])ublic life, with the result that a government composed of people of that kind, 
though national in character, becomes an instrument of tyranny and oppression, 
and the people of such countries out of sheer desperation begin to look for relief 
from outside. Tlie development of moral qualities is, therefore, an indispensable 
essential for every kind of national service. A nation that aspires to political 
freedom and is anxious to maintain it must make it its first concern to see that 
the individuals composing it sliould develop a hi^h sense of moral responsibility ; 
for if that is lacking, political freedom can only bring disasters in its wake and 
will be impossible to maintain for any length of time. 

Here, again, it is not my purpose to embark upon a detailed explanation of 
llie moral qualities, a combination of which would result in producing perfect 
citizens and consequently a perfect nation. All that I intend to do is to draw 
attention to two or three principal qualities jybich must be placed in the forefront 
of any programme which aims at building up individual and national character, 
and the first of those in my opinion is sincerity. No individual can attain to any 
real success in life unless he is convinced of the high value of the ideal he is 
pursuing, and realises that the slightest straying from his goal or levity in the 
pursuit of it is bound to end in failure. All effort put forth by a person whose 
iicart is not in his work and who does not believe in the value of the object for 
which he is working in sheer waste and can result in no i>rofit cither to himself 
or to his people or his country. It is only one who solemnly determines his ideal 
and sincerely enters upon the pursuit of it, who can carry on his labours with 
diligence and perseverance, putting aside all temptations and overcoming all 
obstacles that he might meet on the way. A light-licartcd drift along paths that 
aptiear for the moment to be pleasant and offer the least resistance can lead 
individuals and nations only to ultimate ruin. 

Take tlic matter of religion, which is or at least ought to be the most serious 
factor in a man’s life and most powerful motive power behind his actions. 
Thousands of young men in our Universities profess to identify themselves with one 
faitli or another who have little knowledge of the doctrines of that faith and whoso 
conduct ill conforms to its teachings. Tliey adopt the colours, so to sj^cak, of a 
faitli but arc unwilling to acce])t its responsibilities. Assuming that tlicir faith is 
capable of conferring real benefits upon its followers, what benefits can it confer 
upon followers siicli as these ? On the other hand, if it is a creed from which all 
worth has departed, those who continue to profess allegiance to it, only testify 
against tlieir own honesty and sincerity. If wc were all serious and sincere about 
a matter of such vital concern to humanity and made a deep study of that which 
w^e ])rofcss to believe in, our lives would furnish ideals for others to follow, and wo 
would not only drive incalcidable benefits therefrom onrsclves, but would also make 
a tremendous contribution towards the advancement of the whole of the nation 
nearer to an enviable state of perfection. The diversity of faiths that prevails in 
India w’ould under those conditions become a source of jicace and comfort for the 
l^cople of this country rather than a perj)etual cause of conlliet, as unfortunately it 
is to-day. With what sincerity can a man describe himself as a Christian, who 
does not believe in all that the Bible teaches and is not prepared to conform his 
conduct to the example set by Jesus. With how much truth can a man call 
himself a Hindu, who docs not believe in the Vedas and other sacred scriptures of 
the Hindu faith, and is not prepared to conduct his life in conformity with the 
teachings contained therein. A person who does not sincerely believe in the 
teachings contained in the Holy Quran, and is not prepared to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities laid upon its followers by Islam, duties and responsibilities 
which must regulate their conduct as individuals and as members of society, their 
conduct in the economie as well as in the^ political sphere, their conduct as citizens 
and as public men, their conduct as officers and as subordinates, has no right to 
call himself a Muslim. 

Seeing that a very large proportion of our young men are in the matter of 
belief committed to nothing more serious than a set of superficial dogmas, and in 
the matter of conduct are prepared to be governed by nothing higher than the 
dictates of fashion or their own inclinations, and yet continue to promote perpetual 
strife and conflict in the names of religions to which their hearts owe no allegiance, 
one begins to form a very dark estimate of the future of one’s country and its 
educational institutions. It ought to be the foremost duty of the teachers and 
professors in our Universities to inculcate among their students absolute and 
cqpaplete sincerity in all their relations, beliefs and conduct. We can do no greater 

PO 
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service to the ceusc of our people and of our country, and indeed to humanity 
itself, than to impress upon the minds of our youn^ men and women that they 
must make no pretence of believing in that which tlicir hearts have no faith in, 
and that if on the other hand, they do believe in a religion, they must act in 
conformity with its teachings, so that there is complete harmony between their 
beliefs and their conduct. 

Let us take another instance. There are many young men who believe that 
true national service is incompatible with (lovernment employment under the 
present conditions, and yet they are ready to sacrifice their belief and principles as 
soon as the chance of appointment to an attractive (lovernment post comes their way. 
On the other hand, there is a very large section of our young men who believe 
that though the present system of Government may not be perfect or best suited 
to Indian conditions, yet no better alternative is for the moment available. When 
the eflorts of some of tliesc young men to obtain suitable (iovernment employment 
y)rovc unsuccessful, liowevcr, they become the severest critics of the present order of 
things and begin to characterise it as a curse for the country. These are very 
disa|)f)ointing symptoms. The day on which our young men resolve that under all 
conditions and cinaimstanccs they would in their conduct adhere to their principles 
and ideals, whatever the prejudice or injury tliat tlioy may be called upon to 
suffer, will be the day on which the foundations of the tine frccclom of this country 
will have been laid, and from that day onwards we may look forward to a glorious 
future for India. Given a generation of young men and women insynred by 
comidcte sincciity of ])urpose and perfect consistency in conduct, we may yet 
witness what will then no longer be a miracle, namely, that if they call upon 
mountains to move from their places, they shall do so ; and if they call upon 
rivers to eease to flow, c(iually ^\ill these obey them. 

'flio next moral (piality to which I desire to draw attention is truth and 
righteousness. Until these become the characterislii's of a nation, it is useless 
to expect that it could win the trust and respect of other nations, or that trust 
and confidence conld obtain between its own members. National honour aiul 
dignity can be firmly established only if no consideration whatsoever, whether 
personal or national, no hope of advantage or fear of loss, no prosj)ect of pleasure 
or of relief from pain, will induce the individual to stray by a hair’s breadth 
from the path of righteousness. Is it not true that whatever outward deference 
we may be compelled to pay out of considerations of courtesy or good manners 
to a person whom we have ceased to regard ns truthful, we can entertain no 
resiiect for him in our hcaits ? If that is so, we must ecjnally realise that if we 
ourselves are not completely righteous in the whole of our dealings and conduct, 
we cannot win or retain the respect or esteem of other i)cople. lustaucos have not 
been wanting where men of the highest probity and integrity, who would rather 
lose all that they hold dear than tell a lie in piivate life, have not hesitated to 
make public prououucemcuts which they knew were not true, simply because in 
their view the same standard did not apply to public life as ought to apply 
to private life." This is a most vicious distinction which has been responsible 
for a great deal of mischief and ought never to bo tolerated. It must be 
recognised that it is as dishonourable to utter or act a falsehood to serve the 
supposed interests of one’s nation, as it is to act or utter one to serve one’s own 
private ends. Yet wo often see that while a person who cheats another person 
IB justly regarded with moral abhorrence, a statesman who Buccessfully cheats a 
whole nation, provided it is not his own, is often acclaimed as a hero. Surely, onr 
definition and standard of truth and righteousness must be uniform and apply 
equally to all aspects of our individual, communal and national activities. Eac^ 
individual, who adopts this standard and adheres to it throughout becomes not 
only the saviour of his own soul, but also helps to set up a high standard of 
national honour and makes an invaluable contribution to the advancement of his 
people and his country, llow often has not history recorded the rise to opulence 
and power of nations on the wings of probity Itud integrity, and equally often 
chronicled their fall when these supports had become weakened. 

'Iho next moral quality that I would wish to emphasise is diligence and 
concentration. By these I mean the co-ordination of the mind and the body in 
all effort that might be undertaken so ns to make all labour, and particularly 
intellectual labour, fruitful of results. Why is it that out of a large number of 
students almost eaunlly endowed by nature in respect of physical and intellectual 
qualities, some are able to forge much farther ahead than others, while spending 
uo more time over their books than their lees successful compeers ? Obviously, 
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because they have trained their minds to concentrate on whatever they may be 
engaged upon at any time, so that the intellectual and y^hysical faculties have 
become accustomed to working in a happy partnership with great resulting benefit, 
physical as well as intellectual. Your own experience during the various stages 
of your academic career must have furnished you with many illustrations of this 
principle. All that I desire to stress is that concentration is a matter of training 
and can with a certain amount of care and attention become a matter of habit. 
The lack of such training leads to a tremendous waste of physical and intellcctiial 
effort in onr Universities which the youth of any nation can ill-afford. A little 
more attention ])aid to this matter by teachers and inofessors, combined with 
a certain amount of effort on the part of students, should lead to a vast improve- 
ment in many directions. When the mind and the body continue to woik for 

long hours out of harmony with each other, the nervous strain must often become 

unbearable and not only will the labour result in waste, but might lead to injury. 

Simple living is the next quality to which it is necessary to draw your 
attention. This is a quality which is desirable among all nations and in all 

eountries, but its need is greatest among countries and nations that are 

comparatively poor like our own. True, there arc a certain number of wealthy 
people even among us, but their proportion to the rest of the population of the 
country is very low as compared with other conntiicB. The average income of an 
individual in the country is fiightfully small, so that normal course of education 
is beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. The ditliculty is enhanced 
by the expensive standard of student life which is being set by those of our 
students whoso parents are compaiatively well off. A very heavy responsiliility 
rests upon young men of this class. Rivalry and imitation are characteristics 
of youth, 'lliis indeed is not a defect, as these qualities are in themselves the 
greatest incentives towards the acquisition of knowledge. But possessing these 
qualities it is idle to expect that young men who are associated with each other 
throughout the twenty-four hours in an educational institution should not bo 
affected by each other’s habits, manneis and standard of living. Those of our 
students who ado]>t an expensive style of living wliile at the University compel 
by their example their less fortunate comrades to adopt a standard which in 
many cases may bo beyond their means. The result is that some of them have 
to abandon their academic carceis in the middle ;while in the ease of otbors, the 
financial strain becomes so severe that younger members of the family are 
deprived of all chance of obtaining higher education, or it may bo that the 
earning members of the family are forced to have recourse to unfair and illicit 
means of earning money. In some cases the student himself may be forced to 
stoop to dishonourable ])iaciicc8 in order to augment his financial resources. 
The wealthier class of our students may argue that their money is their own, and 
if they choose to spend it in providing tliemselves with expensive clothes, giving 
expensive entertainments, and paying fitquent visits to the cinema, it is nobody’s 
business but their own and no blame can possibly attach to them. A good citizen 
however, does not live for himself alone, and if we were to accept the piinciplo 
that every individual is completely free in bis own actions, culture and civilisation 
would have no meaning whatever. It is of the very essence of culture that a man 
should be willing to sacrifice that which may lawfully belong to him for the 
benefit of his fellowmen. But in this case the sacrifice would not be due 
altogether to altruistic motives, the most immediate and direct benefit would 
result to the individual concerned himself. On the other hand, it added to the 
normal cost of education an expensive standard of living as to result 
as it must, in drastically limiting the numbers of those who may aspire to 
University education, the loss will not be confined to those who are thus deprived 
of chances of obtaining higher education. If the spread of higher education in the 
country is arrested, tliose who succeed in obtaining it will either have to cut them- 
selves asunder from the general life of the community and thus become strangers 
to their own people, or will have to reconcile themselves to an inferior intellectual 
standard as they will have to pass their lives surrounded by ignorance and super- 
stition. j , 

In order, therefore, to widen the domains of culture and education, to save 
middle class citizens from extremes of financial sacrifice and privation for the sake 
of providing education for their children, and out of consideration for the feelings 
of their less fortunate fellow students, it is ncccBsaiy that those in possession of 
ample means should voluntarily impose upon thcmBclvcs as simple a standard of 
life as may be possible in the matter of food, entertainment, clothes and amuse- 
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inents. I have no doubt that even then this class of students will faro much better 
than their fellow students, but they will have set an excellent example and will 

have made things very much easier for those who may not be so well 

favoured by fortune as themselves. Nor must we forget that simple living helps 
to, bridge the gulf which divides different sections of the community. In certain 
countries the unequal distribution of wealth and the inequalities resulting therefrom 
have already led to a fierce and ruinous internecine conflict. Again, habits of 
luxury have a tendency to grow upon their victims like the drug habit, and a man 
who becomes accustomed to a life of luxury, becomes in the end a being apaVt 
from his fellowmen, and loses all sympathy with them. So far as any service to 
the community or the country is concerned such a person becomes utterly useless. 

I must not bo understood as condemning wealth and property as such. It is 

not the acquisition of wealth that is evil, it is the manner of spending it that may 

often he so. Nobody possessing a balanced mind can have any quarrel with a 
state of society in which by the use of his natural talents one man is enabled to 
earn more than another. It is only when acquired or iuhciited wealth is used in a 
manner which divides society into different and hostile sections, and by setting 
examples of indulgence on the one side, excites greed, envy and hatred on the 
other, that wealth becomes the cause of revolution and bloodshed which destroy 
all social order and all feeling of human brotherhood. Why is it that inside a 
family no feelings of envy or malice are entertained against its bread-winner ? 
It is not due to the fact that every member of the family realises that whatever 
the bread-winner earns becomes the support and means of sustenance of the whole 
family and is not entirely appropriated by the bread-winner liimself ? fSurely 
then, if those members of society who are more favoured by fortune in the matter 
of wealth and property than others, were to regard themselves as trustees on 
behalf of the rest of the community and to admit as large a number of their 
fellowmen as possible to the benefits which wealth and property represent, not only 
will there not be entertained any feeling of hostility towards them but they will 
be looked up to with gratitude and affection in the same manner as the bread- 
winner in a family is looked up to by the rest of the family. This state of affairs 
can bo brought about only if the wealthier members of the community were 
voluntarily to adopt a simple and unostentatious manner of living. 

Lastly, there is the duty to strive for national unity. No people can claim 
to bo a nation unless it possesses unity in ceitain essentials. The Arabic equivalent 
of the word “nation” which is also current in Urdu and is well understood in 
Northern India is “(/auz/i”. In Arabic it denotes moderation, supervision and 
permanence. The meaning of the word ‘Vynwm” in Arabic, therefore, is a community 
which seeks to establish a system that makes provision for the needs of all its 
sections, supervises the working of that system, so that no interests are neglected, 
and strives to give it permanence. This is a very comprehensive definition of the 
duties and responsibilities of a community which seeks to function as a nation. 
If, therefore, we desire to function as such, the veiy first essential is to bring 
about national unity, ratriotism cannot completely fulfil its purpose until its 
scope is BO widened us to include the attainment, not only of political freedom, but 
also of national unity. Kxiierieiice has shown that such unity is not to be achieved 
merely by verbal declarations, but can only be achieved by the adoption of means 
which are calculated to bring it about in practice, 

One of the peculiarities of India is that followers of difTorent religions and 
creeds are to oe found in this country in such numbers that each one of these 
religions has to be taken into account in the national life of the country. Intoler- 
ance in religious matters has often in the past led to friction and disoider. It is 
the duty of every Indian to remedy this, but this duty lies most heavily on the 
shoulders of the younger generation, as they will be the constituents of the new 
Indian nation. A nation can contiiuio on the path of ])rogress only if each 
generation strives strenuously to weed out from its inheritance all that has a 
tendency towards evil, and to foster that which is beneficent. Harmful tendencies 
that result from the diversity of religious doctrines and practices cannot be 
eliminated merely by shutting our eyes to them. It is not by ignoring differences 
of belief, doctrine and practice that we can improve matters, it is only by 
recognising their existence and making full allowance for them tliat we can bring 
about harmony and concord. We must fully recognise the diversity of religious 
creeds in India, and every one of us must make it his du'y to respect the religious 
beliefs, BcntimciitB and practices of everybody else. Until we begin to practise the 
widest tolerance in these matters, we cannot hope to eliminate the risk of fiiction 
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and collision between the followers of different reliy;ions. We must entertain 
genuine respect for the religions and indeed all leaders of different sections of the 
people of this country, and should at the very least refrain from interference with 
each other’s religious observances and practices. I have never been able to under- 
stand in what manner a person calling himself a Muslim adds to the honour or 
dignity of Islam by reviling or insulting the leaders of the Hindu or the Christian 
or any other faith ; or how is it thought that a liiiidii or a Christian adds to the 
honour and dignity of his faith by abusing and heaping insults upon those whom 
the followers of other faiths hold in honour. Nor can I understand how the 
position of Islam or Hinduism or Christianity is strengthened by the obstruction 
offered by the followers of one of these faiths to the followers of other faiths in the 
performance of their religious worship and ceremonies. 1 hope, therefore, that every 
one of you would in your daily lives set an exam])lc to the rest of the community 
in honouring all those whom other sections of the community hold in honour, and 
in scrupulously refraining from interference with the religious observances and 
practices of other sections of the community. 

There are other factors which contribute towards the ])rcRent state of discord 
in our country and operate to widen tlie gulf between different sections of its 
people. One of these matteis is the ever-increasing divergence between the manner 
of living of diflferent Bcclions of the pco)de. Among certain sections there is a 
growing tendency to mould their daily lives completely on the western model, 
while there are others who regard every departure from time honoured usage 
as deserving extreme condemnation. 1 am not an opponent of cliangc. In every 
age and in all countries social customs and habits and the maimer of life of the 
people aie subject to change, and it cannot be said that every innovation in this 
sphere is necessarily evil, nor indeed that it is necessarily good. VVliat I desire 
to emphasise is that any change which has a tendency to divide tho people 
of a country into different groups is certainly au evil and is bound to prove a 
serious obstacle in the way of national unity. Such a change is occurring under 
our very eyes, and it is the duty of everybody who has tho unity of the country 
at heart to strive to check its progress. Let me refer in this connection to a 
matter which affects our students directly, and with regard to which it may not 
readily occur to anybody that it has a tendency of tho kind that 1 have indicated. 
I have in mind the prevalent fashion in games and sports followed in our 
Universities. Even in a matter like this, which pertains primarily to the spheres 
of health and amusement, we have set up a banier between tho uiban and the 
rural classes. Those dwelling in onr villages, and we must not forget that in 
many respects they are tho real India, have no interest in the games and sports 
which are encouraged in our UniversiticB and aie unable to paiticipate in them, 
not only from a lack of inclination but also as they lack tho means of participa- 
tion. The playing-field should offer excellent opportunities of equal social 
iiitcrcouiso between diffeient sections of the community, and yet the choice of our 
Univcisities in this matter not only deprives our students of oppoitunities of 
coming in equal social contact with young men outside the Universities, but raises 
a positive banier between them. I do not suggest that our Universitits should 
altogether abandon cricket and hockey and football and tennis, but that our 
University students should not altogether neglect wrestling and kabhadi and many 
other form of sport that are prevalent in rural areas. Indeed this must be earned 
furtlier, and Universily students should be anxious to devise means and invent 
occasions of establishing normal and natural intercourse between the rural and 
urban classes. 

Linguistic unity is another powerful factor which contributes towards national 
unity. Our young men should seek to make their own language a means of 
bringing closer together the dwellers in towns and the dwellers in the countryside, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, the Bikh and tho Christian. This can happen only if 
we diligently foster our own languages and extend tho opportunities of their use. 
A very distressing feature of University life in India is that the study of tho 
English language, which should have been utilised for the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding and concord, is having the effect of dividing the educated 
sections of the community from the rest of it. A large section of our University 
Btudents makes it a habit to employ the English language as a means of communi- 
cation even outside the University, and a still larger number is falling into tho 
habit of employing a polygot dialect composed mainly of English words with a 
sprinkling of the vernacular. I have had extensive oppoitunities of travel, and in no 
other country have I witnessed linguistic performances so ludicrous as one comes 
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acroBB constantly in one^s own country. The reeult is that there is a complete 
lack of Bympathy between those eections of the community who can employ, as a 
meauB of communication, nothinj? but their own vernacular, and our University 
studentB, the majority of whom would be hard put to it to communicate even 
Bimple ideas in their respective vernaculars. 

The study of foreign languages is an excellent pursuit and confers obvious 
benefits and advantages, both individual and national, and 1 am one of the most 
ardent supporters of such studies. What I am here concerned about is the neglect 
of our own vernaculars which is beginning to operate as a barrier between the 
different sections of the people of this country, and is, therefore, beginning to 
operate as an obstacle in the way of national unity. 

I hope 1 may be forgiven if in this connection I register a protest against the 
efforts that are being made to convert Urdu, which is the most widely undei stood 
vernacular of Northern India, into Muslim Urdu and JJindii Urdu. This tendency 
has been carried so far that the topic has become one of burning controveisy 
between Hindus and Muslims. There is no language which docs not continuously 
borrow from other languages, and as a matter of fact, Urdu owes its veiy existence 
to certain parent languages. Hut the borrowing must, be gradual and imi)eiceptible, 
so that it is universally accepted by those who habitually use the particular language. 
Urdu is, however, being so ra])idly and volently Arabacised on the one band, and 
Hanskritised on the other, that if these unnatural efforts are not speedily put an 
end to, it will soon be impossible for Hindus and Mslims living in Northern India 
to communicate with each other in the vernacular. It is again the duty of our 
University students to set their faces firmly against this [)erinciou8 tendency, and 
to let their vernaculars grow by a natural process of assimilation, so tliat language 
which should be an instrument of unity does not become a weapon of discord, 

May I concliido with tlie hope that at least some of these ideas to which 1 
have given expression aloud might help you to equip yourselves better for the 
service of your people and your country, and indeed of humanity at large, than if 
these matters were neglected ; and with the prayer that the youth of our country 
may be inspired with high moral ideals and ])utting them into practice in their 
daily lives, may prove themselves a source of blessing to themselves, to their people, 
to their country and to mankind. 



The All India Educational Conference 

Annual Session— Srinagar — 29th. September 1941 

Mr, John Sargeant’s Speech 


The All India Educational CoivCerencc met at Srinapiar on the 29tb. September 
1941 under the presidentship of Dr. Amarnath Jha. 

An educational plan, national in scope and international in spirit, was 
advocated by Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner, Government of India, 
speaking; on post-w’ar educational reconstruction at the conference. He believed 
that the present educational system in India required overhaulinj; from top to bot- 
tom. It was iu theory a platitude hut iii practice a truth, nowhere more generally 
ignored than in India that a soundly conceived system of popular education ought 
to satisfy both cultural and economic needs of the community whose interests it 
intended to promote. If this was war* for freedom, for humanity, he continued, 
it seemed to him axioiuatio that India ought to share in the fruits of victory when 
it came, neither move nor less than any other nation. I’leading the cause of 
national industrialisation ho advocated tliat GO to G'l per cent of the population 
should only he engaged in agriouUnre a»ul rest in industry. 'I'hougli he w’as not 
ovor-optimiatic in his estimate of what a wisely planned industrialisation might 
achieve in the way both of increased national piosperity and improved standards 
of living for workers, he saw no reason why India should shiink from exploiting 
to the full what he described as “accidental impulse to development of indigenous 
industries which has been given her by participation iu the empire war effort.” 

IlESOEUnONS 

The Conference passed resolutions mourning the death of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, fcfir IShah Wulainian, I.ord Ihulen-l’owcll, Sir George Grierson and Mr. 
G. S. Dutt. 

A resolution congratulating Sir C. V. Raman on the award of the 
Frankiti Medal was also passed. 

By another resolution, the Conference asked the Government to adequately 
subsidise individual private efforts in education, primary, secondary and adult. 

The Conference advocated teaching of non language subjects iu schools and 
colleges through the medium of the predominant language of the area concerned 
and the imparting of iiistruotion in all stages of education through the medium 
of the mother-tongue. The <Jouferein*e expressed the opinion that in any kind of 
post-war educational reconstruction class outlook in any and every form must go. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

SoTenth Session — Patna — 27th, and 28th. December 1941 
Mr. A. N. biNHA’s Opening Address 


The seventh session of the All-India Students’ Federation Conference commenced 
at Patna on the 27lh. December 1941, Mr. Yusuf Meherally presiding. 

The Conference commenced in a well decorated pandal in Tagore 
Nagar, specially built for the session. About six hundred delegates from 
every part of India attended. In spite of the fact that thirty-two Assam 
delegates could not arrive because of their arrest on the eve of their departure 
from Assam for Patna, in connection with the Gauhati incident, about 5,000 
students from all provinces attended. 

Mr. Qirija Saran Singh^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, appealed to the students to carry on the programme enunciated by 
the All-India Students’ Conference. 

Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha, ex- Finance Minister of Bihar, opening the 
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Conference, Raid : “Yon live in a dynamic age. You cannot sit idle. Y"ou are 
bound to be interested in the freedom movement. Yon desire to free your country 
from foreign domination. Yon want to^ see India march on her way to independence 
and yott are anxious to do your bit. To that end you may have many ideas in 
your mind whirh yon will naturally endeavour to translate into action. Do so by 
all means and try to receive new ones, examine them critically and if yon find 
they are Buitable. make them your own. Yon have plenty of time for study ; 
utilise it to the fullest extent. Your study must be varied and wide. If you want 
to read Marx and Lenin, do so but do not forget to read the history of political 
thought of your own country. Do not be led away by catch phrases and 
attractive ideas. Yon cannot profit by your study nnlcsa yon acquaint yourself 
with the background of J/hose ideologies which you want to implement in 
your country. 

“Yon talk too much of revolution, hut revolution comes of its own accord 
and is not created to order. If and Avbcn it comes ]>eople should be fully prepared 
and disciplined to take advantage of it It is for you to feel and realise how far 
you arc ])roparcd to receive it.” 

rrocceding, Mr. Sinha said that nidcss the background of their education, 
which was imparted by universities controlled by an alien Government, underwent 
a rcvobitionary change they could not be lit attaining freedom. They must change 
the outlook of their life and begin to think i!i terms of India and Indiaii and 
then they would sec tilings in a difforent light. Their life would ho simpler and 
their habits w’ould conform to the changed outlook and everything about them 
would ai)pear in a ditToreut perspective. It would then be easy for them to spare 
lime to serve their less fortunate brethren. Yon will get time to teach them. Yon 
will realise the value of serving those who nccil your help. You will begin to feel 
a pleasure in and derive satisfaction from such humanitarian works as removal 
of illiteracy, removal of nntouchabihty, communal unity, etc.” 

“I plead with you to make your life uHcful and serviceable, to cultivate a 
life of service and sacrifice should lien(‘eforth bo your watcliword”, he added. 
“Disciplined body and disciplined mind are the greatest need of the hour and if 
yon are earnest yon can create a favourable atmospliere for such growth. May I 
appeal to yon to forget your mutual bickerings and take to self-discijdino indivi- 
dually aiul collectively. Everyone of yon can make your life better and nobler 
and be thus equipped to take your proper place in the world of to-morrow”. 

Concluding, Mr. Hinha described how Mahatma Gandhi felt about students 
in general and repeating what Gandliiji had said about them in liis pamphlet on 
the eonstructivo programme, Mr. Binha observed that the im]iortance of this consi- 
derably had increased and having regard to the exigencies of the situation, wc 
ought to lay the proper emphasis on it and try to give ctlect to it. 

I\Ir. Zaidi^ Joint Becretary of the AU-fndia Students* Federation, rend out 
messages to the Conference from Messrs. Jawharlal Nehru, Bri Krishna Binha, 
ex-Premier; Acharya Narendra Geo, Bri Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Rajkiimari 
Amritkaur, Mr. Bampnrnanand, Mr. Madanmohan Prasad, cx-Prcbidcnt of the 
All- India Btndcnts* Federation who is now in prison and others. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha*s Message 

Mr. Stnkriahna Sin/nir cx-Prime Minister, not being able to inaugurate the 
oonferenee, sent a message in the course of which he said ; ‘‘We are living in 
very critical times. The world is in ferment and behind the clash of arms, there 
is really a clash of ideologies. If humanity has to ho saved from periodical lapses 
into barbarism, we have to think of the present conflict in term of ideologies. Roth 
imperialism and fascism have to go and society has to be reconstructed on the 
basis of freedom and ha]>incss for all. At this turning point in world’s history, 
we require re.al leaders of thought and action who will give a right lead to the 
world and work for the advent of a new order of things. It is from amongst the 
students of to-day that we can have such leaders of thought and men of action 
for the eventful future which awaits our country. I hope the Federation will 
always hold aloft before students this high and noble mission of their life and 
always inspire them to prepare themselves for that glorious day when they will he 
called upon to mould the destiny of millions of our countrymen.” 

Mr. Meherally’s Addresr 

“Another eventful year has gone by” said Mr. Vusuf Meherally in his presi- 
dential address. “There were many in the Congress who had favoured a mass move* 
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ment and had urged more effective inteference with the war effort. I was among this 
number, but the Congress decided upon individual civil disobedience and hundreds 
of us joined in the satyagraha movement. Since ray release from orison, I have 
heard it said again and again that the past year’s movement has neen a dismal 
failure. Frankly I do not agree with tnis view. Although a mass movement 
would have yielded more effective results, it will be wrong on our part to minimise 
the importance of the present struggle. It l)roke the long political stalemate and 
for the time being at least put an end to all talks of compromise and started 
the Congress on the road to direct action even though of a restrictive nature. What 
have been the resvdts ? In the first place, let us not forget that the Indian 
National Congress is the only great organisation in the world that resorted to war 
resistance on an appreciable scale and sent 30,000 people to prison, as a consequence. 
Secondly, as a result of this movement, India stands dissociated in the eyes of the 
world from the present war. Thirdly, the resignation of Congress Ministries a 
little earlier in eight out of the eleven inovinces of India and the siibsecjuent 
imprisonment or detention without trial of representative Congressmen, including 
members of the A. I. G. C., hundreds of members of the legislatures and almost 
all Ministers who had resigned, served to dramatise the Indian struggle before the 
world at large. 


Students and Politics 

“Discussion of the present political situation leads me on to the vexed 
qneslion of students and ]H:)litic8. Lately a tendency has been growing among our 
public men seeking to exclude students from political matters. This, in my 
opinion, is very, very unhelpful. For students living in a country that is strugg- 
ling for freedom to be divorced from politics is to bo divorced from life. 

“In fact, the responsibility devolving on the student community in a country 
struggling for Independence is heavier that of their fortunate brethren elsewhere. 
Htiidents have a two-fold duty to perform ; the first is to identify themselves with 
the struggle for national liberation and secondly, to rebel against the dead weight 
of ancient customs and traditions that have long outlived their usefulness here in 
India. You have to solve the communal problem, to uproot the vicious caste system 
to toucli untouchables and to lift the purda, among other pressing things’*. 

IIindu-Muslim Unity 

Dealing with the Hindu-Muslim problem, Mr. Mchcrally observed : “With the 
common history and traditions extending back to a thousand years, it should not 
be beyond the power of the younger generation to promote more cordial relations 
between the two communities and to become ambassadors of Uindii-Mnslira unity. 
The most effective way is to anproach the masses on the basis of their economic 
needs. It is to be regretted that the economic approach has not been still given a 
proper trial by the Congress organisations. To my mind, the communal problem 
18 essentially the result of three factors. The first of these undoubtedly is the 
Government factor ; No. 2 is the fight for political power among the intelligentsia 
of the different communities, a battle for posts and jobs being cleverly diagnised 
under the cloak of religion. The third is the comparative failure of the non- 
communal organisations to apv>roach the Muslim masses in sufficiently largo 
numbers and bring them within their respective sphere of influence. While 
the economic approach is most important, by itself it will not bo able to 
achieve the needed results. A greater cultural fusion between the two commu- 
nities also is very necessary. Our present educational system, while it has 
opened to us treasures of western learning, has kept us more or less ignorant about 
each other’s cultural achievements. These shortcomings students are eminently 
fitted to remove.” 

Mr. Meherally then discussed the international situation. The blunt declara- 
tion of the British Prime Minister that the provisions of the Atlantic Charter 
would not apply to India even after an allied victory was a straw that showed in 
what direction the wind was blowing. It was clear that so far as India was 
concerned, the Imperialist character of the war remained unchanged. 

Regretting tne split in the students* movement, the President expressed the 
opinion that the students’ movement should not be made the tail-end of any 
political party movement. “You must avoid dogmatic formulas” ho advised them 
and associated himself with the message sent by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to the 
Conference. 

In conclusion, Mr. Meheralty appealed to them to give **at least one hour of 
51 
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your time each day to the Students^ Union and help it in building up the students’ 
movement free alike from sectarinnism and tyranny of rigid dogma/’ ‘’Pledge 
yourself to fight communal ism in every shape or form/’ he said, “make friends with 
students of ail communities and make it a point to study Uieir literature and 
customs sympathetically even if they differ from your own. Take keen interest in 
social problem ; do not consider them as just reformist items below your 
attention.” 

Resolutions, touching the death of Ur. Rabindranath Tagore^ Dr. Oartganath 
Jha^ ex-Vice-Ohanccllor of the Allahabad University, and Pandit Ramachandra 
Shuhla^ were put from chair and passed all standing. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Patna— 28th. December 1941 

National Struggle 

The Conference concluded its deliberations to-day after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the political situation, war and national unity. 

The first of these resolutions on the national struggle stated : “While main- 
taining their separate identity, the students should identify themselves with the 
national struggle collectively as far as possible, resisting all attacks on their civic 
and academic rights, liberties and also co-operating within their own spheres with 
other organisations in the achievement of freedom.” 

The resolution further viewed “with alarm the intense repression that has 
been launched against the students and which has manifested itself in tlie shape 
of arrests, detention and searches under the cover of the Defence of India Rules.” 
The resolution asserted that the student movement was an integral part of the 
national movement and as such they had to play an important role in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

National Unity 

Another resolution on national unity said that India was one and indivisible 
and that the political and administrative unity achieved in this ancient land was 
based upon a real cultural, social ai»d economic unity produced by centuries of 
natural historical ilevelopment. The resolution while admitting that cultural 
freedom was necessary for the growth of this future common culture warned the 
students of India against the misguided attempts to divide India into cultural 
zones with the rights to sepai'ato on the ground that India was not one nation. 
The resolution deplored the communal differences and occasional communal out- 
bursts in the country which, it held, were the product of im}>crialiBt8 handling of 
an easily soluble social problem and domination of life in this country by 
vested interests. 

Unity among Students 

A Urird resolution on unity among students' movement reiterated its desire 
for a united student movement and noted witli concern that the earnest eftbrts 
in this dirc-ction had not borne any fruit. 

The War Rj:solution 

The resolution on war ifiaiiitained that its cliaracter had not changed and 
called ui>on the students to work for a new social order based on peacefulness 
and democracy wherein the recurrence of such war would be im])Ossible in future 
and the exploitation of man by man and nation by nation would cease. 

Students* Demands 

A lengthy resolution on students’ demands opined that it was only on the 
basis of students’ demands that a real student movement could be built up and 
therefore directed the Provincial Students’ Federation to intensity their struggle 
for the fulfilment of their demands. The resolution demanded reduction in tuition, 
hostel and examination fees, complete freedom of thought, 8pecc‘h and association 
in and outside educational institutions, that the administration of educational 
institutions, particularly Universities, should be democratised and that an exhaus- 
tive scheme should be drafted by the Government for the relief of unemployment 
among the educated classes and that it should be immediately put into practice. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally^ the President, in his concluding remarks, said, “We 
are on the parting of ways. The international situation is fast developing day by 
day. No one can say what will happen to-morrow. It is at tnis time the 
Congress should keep clear from all Parliamentary activities and should greatly 
Stiffen the struggle. A compromise is to obstruct the progress of the country,” 



The Bihar Students’ Conference 

Annual Session— Patna — 22nd. & 23rd. August 1941 

Sir Radhakrishnan’s openinq Speech 

The Bihar Students* Conference commenced its two-day session at Patna on the 
22nd. August 1941. Inaugurating the cultural section of the Conference, Dr. Sir 
Radhakrishnan welcomed the idea of associating a cultural section with social and 
political movements. 

Sir S, Radhakrishnan defined culture as capacity to regard the individual in a 
society as an essential entity and said, “What is wrong with the world to-day is 
not that we lack intellectual and moral achievements. We lack a sense of direc- 
tion in the system with which we can adjust these achievements.” 

Referring to the cry of freedom raised frequently, he said that it was a 
portmanteau expression and included various forms of freedom such as economic, 
political, legal and constitutional. All these were essential for the development 
of a people or a nation. But political sovereignty, legal and constitutional rights, 
could be subordinated before the ide.a of a league of nations. Only one kind 
of freedom could on no account bo bartered away and that was cultural and 
spiritual freedom. 

The modem world, he regretted, looked upon the State as a colossal organisa- 
tion to which the human soul was sacrificed in the name of social patterns. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. P. R, Das^ President, said : — “Cultural unity is impossible unless national 
unity is brought about, and many authorities consider the will to be a nation the 
principal element of nationality. This is a field which the youths of India may 
cultivate to bring about the desired end,” 

Mrs. Anusuya Wagle welcomed the delegates and invitees. 

Confusion at 2nd. Day’s Meeting 

Uproarious scenes, which at one time appeared to develop into a clash 
between the two rival parties, marked the proceedings of the closing day sessioii 
of the Federation. 

When a resolution asking the Students* Federation to refrain from taking 
part in political activities was moved, a section of students opposed the resolu- 
tion. Disorder followed and shouts and counter-shouts rendercu the business of 
the House difficult. The President had to dissolve the Conference.* 

Earlier, the Conference passed a number of resolutions, including one sym- 
pathising with the people in their fight against Germany and another asking 
students to form unity squads, consisting of Hindu and Muslim students with a 
view to promoting Hindu-Muslira amity. 

By another resolution the Conference condemned the alleged highhandedness 
of the Bombay Police in assaulting the students when they staged a demonstra- 
tion against Bir Maurice Qwyer on the occasion of the Convocation of the 
Bombay University. 


The A. I. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session — Nagpur — 26ih. and 27th. December 1941 

The Welcome Address 

The Fifth Session of the All-India Muslim Students* Federation commenced 
at Nagpur on the 26th December 1941 under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed 
AH Jinnah, 

Mr. Abdul Qadir^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, criticised the 
Congress rule in the Provinces and referred to the grievances of Muslim students, 
such as the singing of *‘Bande Mataram.” Muslim students, who were League- 
minded, he stated, were made to suffer for their i>olitical views. The change-over 
in the administration under section 93 of the Government of India Act had not, 
however, brought about any improvement. Mr. Qadir assured Mr. Jinnah that 
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Muslim students wholeheartedly supported the League policy as regards Pakistan 
and the war. 

Mr. Nauman, Deputy President of the Federation, announced that the Chief 
Minister of Bengal had been removed from the life membership of the Federation. 
Their organisation, he said, had become stronger in Bombay, Karachi and Lahore, 
and added that an All-India Muslim Girl Students’ Federation would be formed 
at Delhi in March next. He expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would live long 
to become the King of Pakistan. 

Earlier, the Raja of Mahmudabad^ hoisting the flag, said that the Pakistan 
movement had come to stay and even a thousand Savarkars could not check it. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinnah began by reminding the students that, according to 
the constitution of their Federation, they were to fit themselves for taking their 
proper share in the struggle for the freedom of the country. They were not to 
participate in the political development taking place from day to day. Their 
primary duty was to concentrate on their studies. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League had grown and was 
growing by leaps and bounds all over India. The Muslim League had made, not 
only remarkable but miraculous progress. (Applause). The League had infused 
political consciousuees among the Muslims, giving them a flag, a common platform 
and a goal. 


“Govt. IndiA Act~a Dismal Failure’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that Muslims had no friends. They were sur- 
rounded by opponents in nil directions and parlicularly in O. P., where four per 
cent of the population was “terrorised and cowed down.’’ But he had never felt 
prouder than when he heard and read of the magnificent stand taken by them 
in this Province. “No nation has ever achieved its ambition without sacrifice. 
Therefore, it is obvious that this wretched Constitution which was enacted in 
PJ35 — even the Provincial part of it— has been a dismal failure in this country. 
Wo shall have to revise our notions and ideas as to the future. But I want the 
Muslims of this Province to be cheerful. Nothing will prevail which is unjust, 
unfair and dishonest.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah impressed on his audience that the key to the correct solution 
was in tlieir own hands, '^i'hev should not depend on anybody else. By that, he 
did not mean that they should become aggressive. Muslims had no designs on the 
Hindu or any other sister community, but Muslims would not submit to the 
domination of others in this sub-continent. 

Referring to the Huq episode, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘T make a Christmas present 

of Mr. Fazlul Huq to Lord Linliiithgow. 1 make a New Year’s gift of the Nawab 

of Dacca to the Governor of Bengal. I am glad that the Muslim League is rid of 
them. 1 am confident that the League will emerge stronger without these men 
who are guilty of gross breach of faith and betrayal of the Muslims in India. 
No man is indispensable in our organisatiou.” 

Turning to the political situation, Mr. Jinnah said that he could not 
understand why Congress leaders did not honestly and frankly admit that they did 
not represent the Muslims ; the League was the only authoritative representative 
body of the Muslims. Mr. Jiiuiah analysed the Congress demands and declared that, 
if those demands were accei)ted, the Muslims woulu be relegated to the position of 

a helpless minority. From the recent utterances of Congress leaders such as 

Mahatma (iandhi, Mr. Nehru. Maulana Azad and Mr. Rajagopalachari. he said, it 
was difiicult to understand what the Congress wanted. 

Analysing the Hindu Maha Sabha’s demands, Mr. Jinnah said that the Maha 
Habha did not want to give the Muslims one iota beyond what they considered was 
the Muslims’ due on a population basis. The motive behind the Maha Sabha’s call 
to the Hindus to fill the ranks of the army, navy and air force, was to destroy 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah argued that the demand for a declaration of 
Dominiou Status one or two years after the end of the war was made 
BO that the Constitution could no longer be framed with the coneent of 
the minority party. In the first instance, tlie British were no such fools 
as to fall into tliis trap. And even if they did, a bad constitution would not last a 
fortnight, (applause). Mr. Jinnah read Mahatma Gandhi’s Thirteen Point 
Constructivo Programme and said that if Mahatma Gandhi added a fourteenth point 
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namely, Pakistan, a settlement between the Hindus and Muslims would be very 
easy (applause). 

Referring to individual satyagraha, Mr. Jinnah quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s 
own statement to show that the ultimate object of it was not to ensure freedom of 
speech, but “the final goal of Puma Swaraj.” 

Mr. Jinnah reiterated the League view-point on war effort, and said that 
Muslims could not give their all, “unless they were placed in the position of having 
a real and genuine share in the responsibility and authority of the governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces ?” 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah urged the students to maintain unity and solidarity, 
and advised them not to resist or defy law and order. They must wait for the 
orders of the All-India League and then he (Mr. Jinnah) would be the first to 
martfii with them. 

Mr. Jinnah in the course of his address, said that he found a family resem- 
blance between the demands put forward by the Hindu’ Maha Babha and the 
Liberal leaders and described Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru as subtle but dangerous. 

Referring to the Congress resolution regarding the framing of the future 
constitution for India by a Constituent Assembly, he said his difficulty was in 
regard to the appointment of arbitrators for deciding the issues on which the 
minority differed from the majority. “Who will appoint the personnel for arbitrator ?“ 
he asked. “If I appoint arbitrators of ray choice will the Congress accept it ?” 

‘T ask you, is it not in the face of it futile and absurd to ask that the 
British Government should make a declaration that India should be granted 
Dominion Status one year or two years after the war ? Can you imagine the 
British Government making such a declaration ? In the first instance, they cannot 
do it and even if they do it, do you expect them to put Mr. Savarkar on the 
gadi and do the i)olicing of his Raj ? As Mr. Amery rightly points out, Dominion 
Btatus is not a medal or decoration I can put on your biittom-hole with a safety 
pin. This demand aims at eliminating Muslim consent to the future constitution. 
The British are not fools to fall into this trap, but even if they do it, that 
constitution will not last for a fortnight.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Federation : — 

The main resolution reads ; ‘This session, while deploiing the failure of the 
Government to make satisfactory response to the offer made by the Muslim 
JuCague for the active and whole-hearted association of the Muslims of India with 
the intensification of war efforts and the defence of India, appreciates the assurances 
given by Mr. Amery and the Viceroy in their recent sjieeches regarding the 
framing of the future constitution of India. The Federation, however, wishes 
to sound a note of warning that any repetition of the so-ealled Gentleman’s 
Agreement between the Congress and the Government and the rcluin of single 
party Congress ministries without a previous settlement with the Muslim liCngue 
would lead to a very grave crisis.” 

By other resolutions, the Federation demanded the release of all political 
prisoners of all parties, including Alama Mashriqui, condemned the action of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and appreciated the stand taken 
by the League and Bcbeduled Caste members, and demanded the making of the 
Bombay University’s syllabus acceptable to Muslims add the enactment of the 
Bengal Becondary Education Bill as it emerged out of the last session. 

Mr. Jinnah advised students to concentrate on education, economic and other 
aspects of national life and do constructive work duiing the holidays. They must 
not take an active part in politics. 

At Mr. Jinn ah’s suggestion, the Federation dropped its resolution regarding 
war effort and constitution-making and substituted the same by another resolution 
worded on the same lines as the one concerning Pakistan passed by the Muslim 
League. It also omitted from the resolution regarding the release of political 
prisoners all references to Dcoli and Khaksar prisoners and also Biddiq Ali Khan. 



The Indian Academy o£ Sciences 

Annual Session — Nagpur — 24lh. December 1941 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Indian Academy of Sciences was held at Nagpur 
on the 24th. December 1941 under the presidency of Sir C, V. Raman who in the 
course of his address said : — 

“The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve the interesfs 
of science best, when they also undertake direct participation in research work of 
exceptional importance. In the Memorandum of Association of the Indian Academy 
of feciences, such participation in research activities is specifically provided for. 
Circumstances have arisen which have made it desirable that steps should be taken 
to implement this provision in the constitution of the Academy.” 

Sir C. V. llaman said : “For good or for evil, we live in an age of science. 
No one who is familiar with the history of science would fail to recognise the 
tremendous influence exercised on the progress of science by the great National 
Academics, such as for instance, the Royal tSociety of London and the Academy of 
Hciencea at I’aris. These academies act not merely as o^fipring houses for informa- 
tion regarding scientific discovery and invention but also directly to serve, to 
encourage scientific research and to keep down the inevitable growth of weeds in 
the garden of science. 1 mean the elimination of false or spurious claim to 
scientific discovery. Iho national academies in fact serve as co-ordinaters and 
controllers of scientific research. They have necessarily to work in close co- 
operation with the Universities in the country. 

“The Academies, indeed, assist the Universities by publishing the research 
work done by them, and also in other ways, as for instance, when the Royal 
Society established its Mond Research Laboratory at the University of Cambridge. 
During the seven years the Indian Academy of Science has been functioning, it 
has striven to assist the Universities of India in this way. The proceedings of 
the Academy which have appeared punctually, month after month, embody the 
research work done in most of tlio Universities, both in Northern and Boutheru 
India. It is greatly to be desired that the Universities appreciate what the Academy 
is doing for them and help the Academy to carry on under the present very 
difiicult conditions. The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve 
the interests of science best when they also undertake direct participation in 
research work of exceptional importance. In the Memorandum of the Association 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences, such participation in research activities is 
specifically providetl for. Circumstances have arisen which have made it desir- 
able that steps bo taken to implement this provision in the Constitution of the 
Academy.” 

Crystal Dynamics 

Sir O. V. Raman then gave a scientific discourse on ‘New concepts of the 
solid state’. Early in the history of modern science, he said, the symmetry exhibited 
by tbe external form of crystals had struck the imagination of many thinkers and 
experimentalists and it had led to the realisation of the fact that the observed 
symmetry was but an outward expression of the geometric regularit;^ of the 
internal structure. The discovery of the X-ray closely followed by the discovery 
of the diflraction of X-rays by crystals provided a tool for direct observation of 
this fact, which, he said, had indeed resulted in giving an amazing vista of new 
knowledge about the static structure of the crystal. 

In reality, however, he added, the atoms in a crystal were not static, but in 
constant vibration and a correct understanding of the dynamics of these vibra- 
tions was equally fundamental to crystal physics. One of the earliest theories 
concerning the nature of the crystal vibrations, due to a German Physicist. Prof. 
Debye, ignored tbe atomistic structure of the crystal and assumed that the 
vibrations in a crystal gave rise to elastic waves having a continuous range of 
frequencies limited on the long-wave-length side by the dimensions of the crystal 
and on the sbort-wave-lcngth side by an arbitrary value which depended on the 
substance. This theory was later on modifi^ by Max Born, whose theory was 
essentially the same as that of Prof. Debye except in its mathematical formulation. 
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Recent investi^^ations on the light-scattering, X-rays and thermal energy of 
crystalline solids, carried out at Bangalore, Sir C. V, Raman said, had, however, 
shown that these theories were wholly untenable. The question really was : 'Are 
the atoms in action in a crystal, behaving in an orderly fashion or not ?' He 
showed from simple considerations that the theories of Delye and Born implied 
that the vibrations of individual atoms were independent of each other. This was 
in contradiction to the experimental facts observed in several branches of crystal 
physics. How far it was from reality, was readily seen from the simple fact that 
when a solid rod was heated at one end, it took several hours for the heat to reach 
the other end. This was just the opposite of what we should expect if the thermal 
agitation in a crystal gives rise to elastic waves postulated by Prof. Debye ; for 
elastic waves like sound waves travelled far more quickly through matter. 

It was evident, added Sir 0. V. Raman, that for a true understanding of the 
nature of crystal vibrations, the macroscopic approach was insullicient and an 
atomistic point of view had to be adopted. 

Sir C. V. Raman then gave a picture of crystal dynamics which he had 
developed during the past six months. The essence of his theory was that the 
atoms in action in a crystal were ordeily and co-opernted with each other in just 
the same way as they did wlicn they were at rest. A treatment of the problem 
from an atomistic point of view correctly predicted the exact nature of crystal 
dynamics ou the basis of the lattice and supeilatiico vibrations. These theoretical 
deductions were fully supported by investigations ‘.in the held of spectroscopy. 
X-rays and specilic heat of solids. 


The Indian History Congress 

Filth Session — Hyderabad (Dii.) — 2lbt. December 1941 
Prksidential Ad Dll ess 


The fifth session of the Indian History Congress was held at Hyderabad 

(Deccan) on the 2l8t. December 1941, under the presidency of Rai Sahob Prof. 

C. *9. Srinivasachari, Head of the Department of History and Politics, Anna- 
malai University who in the course of his address said : — 

“The vista of our Plistory has been receding more and more into what 

may be regarded as prehistory which was widened on an unparalleled scale by 
the epoch-making discovery of the Indus Valley civilization. The most pressing 
need of to-day is it correct, impartial and just interpretation of the material which 
has thus accumulated and many parts of which still require rc-interpretation or 
even new interpretation.” 

Prof. Srinivasachari said that the exploitation of historical resources should 
always be conducted with a critical mind and with judgment, and the building 
of conclusions should be made on the most thorough and unprejudiced bases 
possible. He added that conclusions which had been accepted for a great length 
of time and cons^uently became stereo-typed might in some cases bo lound to bo 
based upon insufficient data ; and such conclusions to wliich faddists became, in 
their manner, indissolubly wedded, grew to be formidable obstacles in the way of 
even an initial examination of new theories that might go against them. This 
danger was particularly marked in those aspects of Indian historical studies that 
were associated with questions of race and culture-contacts and examination 
of the social order and changes affecting them. 

Need for Correct Evaluation 

After emphasising the ideal of impartiality in the interpretation of events. 
Prof. Srinivasachari observed : “Tine history should be comprehensive and not 
merely be nation-wide, but also extend particularly in the portrayal of cultures, 
their origin and dispersion, to a continental and even inter-continental background. 
Many phases of Indian History, markedly those relating to filiations of Dravidian 
culture and origin, and the spread of Indian civilisation in Indonesia and 
Serin dia, require that the historian should extend his understanding from the 
conventional narrow, and possibly sub-national, and project it on a truly 
international background.” 
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“The ('roat challenges that have come down like avalanches on the slope of 
time, like Buddhism, the iiuna and Scythian invasions and settlement, and the 
advent of Islam, have tended to modify the lines of social progress and alter 
even their bases. In this field the duty of the historian is to show that progress 
has not always been absent as has sometimes been imagined, but has positively 
been made ])088ible by these great operating forces. 

“On the history of Islam in India and the mutual influence of Islamic 
culture and Hinduism in their widest aspect, the student is faced with a number 
of questions clamoiiiing for solution, or at least an attempt at correct interpreta- 
tion. 'J'hc military and political achievements of the Mahomedan conquerors and 
rulers, the genius of Muslim writers, artists and builders, these and other related 
topics have been adecpiatcly dealt with : but the problem that still awaits definite 
interpretation is how far Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote phases and what historians have done to dcinct the Muslim 
peoples themselves in their religious and social life, apart from conquests and 
court connections and superficial contacts.” 

Scheme for Comprehensive Uistory 

l^^xplaining the dangers that confront the student of History in arriving at 
a correct evaluation of the achievemeiits of the past. Prof. vSrinivasachari said ; 

“The ideal historian should not also display any tendency to weave destiny 
round his heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to unfold itself in 
a natural mnuner. l^h’ery piece of his work should be primarily based on an 
im)iartial interpretation of data, which should be subjected to strictly scicntilic 
testa in their qualitative selection, as these alone w’Oiild ensure their 
indicative value. 

“Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the scheme of 
a (bmprehensive History of India, we arc hap]>y that syllabuses of the various 
])crio<ls have been framed for discussion. The Secretaries will now submit the 
complete skeleton syllabus of the proposed History, spread out over twelve 
volumes, for its consfderation by the Committee appointed at the last session and 
also for elicting tlie views of the members of the Congress. At this stage it will 
be useful if this session can give its countenance and approval to the scheme and 
to provide for the ai)pointment of committees and editorial boards for pushing 
through the work. A considerable headway still remains to be made before the 
scheme can be actually put into execution. Finance is a most important factor 
for the ctlective frniticMi of our aim and it is high time that an appeal be definitely 
made to (lovcrnments, both British and Indian, and to generous patrons, in the 
name of this Congress which is fully representative of historical scholarship hailing 
from every part of the country, in order that wc may get a satisfactory response. 

“Emphasis should be laid on the wholly scholarly and specialisea nature 
of our enterprise which should he an irreproachable embodiment of ripe research 
work and intensive specialisation. Onr aim is not the mere popularisation of a 
knowledge o"f Indian History, but the production of an authoritative series of 
volumes, which should be both creative and original in the best sense. For this 
aim the co-operation of all scholars, Indian, English, American or European and 
of other nationalities is required.” 

Concluding Prof. Hrinivasachari said : “I would finally urge that it is of 
supreme imi^ortauce that our minds should be guided by large ideas and generous 
principles and not moved by narrow and particularistic impulses ; and the members 
of onr Congress owe a duty to the country and they should not only make 
available fresh material hitherto unutilised but also try to subject the data at their 
disposal to the canons of true historical criticism.” 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Speech 

“Like the Urdu language of this University (Osraania) which is the outcome 
of the meeting of two great peoples and cullnres, these Dominions have been 
a common meeting place of different cultures and different peoples ; and the 
statesmanship of the Asnfjahi dynasty has retained and fostered the best that 
was found in their traditions,” said Nawah Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the Congress. 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jang’s Address 

“The independence of Nizam-iil-raulk did not come in the way of his 
marching to the defence of Delhi against an Iranian invader (Nadir Shah), and 
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to-day the armed forces of his seventh successor are aKainst an even 

greater menace to the integrity of India. They signify the bonds which unite us 
with the rest of India, and the homage we pay to the coniimiance of the unity 
of Indian history/^ said Nawab AH Yavar Jung Bahadur^ Secretary, Oonstitutional 
Affairs, H. E. H. the Nizamis Government, in the course of his sectional pre- 
sidential address on Deccan History to the fifth session of the Indian History 
Congress, at the Osraania University on the 22nd. December 1941. 

Appealing for the establishment of a special Chair of Deccan History at the 
Osraania University, the Nawab said. ** It is a legacy the variety of which itself 
speaks of the diversity of its sources, but the continuity of its evolution endows 
it with a community of interests shared alike by different races. 

‘*No political controversy or economic urge of the day can alter that funda- 
mental fact of history. It has led to the age-long consciousness of an entity 
and to an instinct to defend it against external interference which found its 
personification in Cliand Bibi and Malik Amber. The same instinct runs down the 
ages to the present and when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and 
the traditions are felt to wlucli it has given birth, none will stand in need of an 
apology from us. What has now become known as Mnlki or Deccan i sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and strengthen 
ourselves by our own exertions. The sentiment does not come in the way of others ; 
it only asks for internal development on the lines of our own genius.” 

Uindu-Muslim Relations in Hyderabad 

Referring to the relations between the Hindus and Muslims in Hyderabad and 
the influence of the West, he said : “The system of administration itself was, from 
the time of the first Asaf Jah, based upon a degree of toleration which 
left the management of land revenue and finance in the hand of Hindu nobles. 
Vast grants wore made, and so much did the Hindus identify themselves with the 
new rulers that they took pride in being called Asaf Jahi. The impact of the 
West, the development of communications and the requirements of the new age 
induced the genius of Sir Salar Jung to inaugurate far-reaching reforms in every 
branch of the administration, while the noble edifice of the modern state, which 
you see to-day, is the result of the personal labours, during the last 30 years, of 
His Exalted Highness himself,” 

The All India Oriental Conference 

Eleventh Session— Hyderabad (Dec.) — 20th. December 1941 

Sir Akbar HydarTs Message 

The eleventh session of the All-India Oriental Conference met on the 20th. 
December 1041 at the address hall of the Osraania University, Hyderabad, (Decan). 
The hon. the Nawab of Chattari inaugurated the session. About three hundred 
delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Information Member, Viceroy’s Executive CJouncil, in the 
course of his message to the Conference, said ; 

‘*Two thoughts come into mind. The first is how rich and varied is the 
heritage of learning and culture which our forefathers have handed down to us. 
The contribution which the East in general and India in particular has made to 
the sum of human knowledge and human progress is indeed notable, and it is 
good that at this time when the very life of civilisation is in danger, you should 
meet together to remind us and others that East as well as the West have been 
contributors to our common culture and show that India, even in the midst of 
war, is determined that the torch of pure learning shall not be extinguished. 

*‘My second thought, when I read the names and the subjects on your pro- 
gramme, is the unity of our common heritage and how it takes no count of Hindu 
or Muslim or Bengali or Madrasi or Sanskrit or Urdu. Pure knowledge is universal : 
learning knows no creed or community. Surely it is an encouragement to us to- 
day, when the stress is so often on points of disagreement, to know that, however 
different the sources of our culture, there is a common ground on which we may 
meet together in agreement.” 

H. E. H. THE Nizam’s Message 

"You are meeting at a time when the free nations of the world are struggling 
against brutal aggression not only to preserve democracy and freedom but to 
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defend and safeguard the very foundation of society, culture and civilisation. 
It is all the more incumbent on you to keep alight the torch of Eastern thought, 
philosophy and religion,*’ said His Exalted Highness the Nizam in the course 
of a message to the Conference. 

Welcoming the delegates to the capital of his State His Exalted Highness 
said, “My Dominions possess a unique historical and cultural importance in the 
history of India, and I hope the delegates to this Conference, who are all 
great students and scholars of the languages and literatures of our country, 
will find abundant material for research in the varied fields of religion, philosophy, 
archaeology and history in the annals and antiquities of the Deccan. 

“It has been the tradition of my family from the time of its illustrious 
founder, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I, to maintain peace, to promote unity, and 
encourage and foster all the different branches of learning and the arte, with 
the happy result that my Dominions have to-day become an important centre of 
education and culture. The Osmania University has led the way in furthering 
the ideas of employing an Indian language as the medium of instruction up to 
the highest stage even in purely technical and scientific subject. It has, thus, 
not only contributed something to the educational ideals of India but has rendered 
some service to the cause of Oriental languages and learning.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Qhulam Yazdani^ in the course of his presidential address said, that they were 
thankful to the British Government for the peace and safety which they enjoyed 
to-day. Mr. Yazdani reviewed the past year’s crop of books in Indian literature and 
archaeological findings and pointed out the difficulties of i)ubli8her8 due to war 
conditions. Continuing Mr. Yazdani said : “The activities of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India have suffered considerably by the adverse 
report of Sir leopard Woolley on the one hand and the financial stringency 
resulting from the war conditions on the other. The system of work pursued 
by the Department, however, requires some reorientation.” 

With a view to placing the constitution of the Department on a scientific 
basis and raising the standard of archaeological research in India, the President 
suggested that there should be a clear division in the recruitment and training 
of officers for conservation, excavation and exploration work. 

“Officers for conservation,” he said, “should be recruited from engineering 
colleges or schools of architecture, and trained for a fixed period, extending 
from one to two years in the special methods of conservation, of archaeological 
monuments. After their training they should be posted permanently to a circle, 
or to a Province, in strict regard to their special qualifications and individual 
aptitudes and should not be transferred from that circle or Province, for the 
study of the archaeology of a particular area means a life s study and higher 
results cannot be achieved by officers who are transferred from Province to 
Province after intervals of a few years. 

Similarly the officers for exploration and excavation work should be recruited 
from among those graduates who have already qualified in Archaeology as a 
part of their History course for their degree examinations. The officers thus 
selected may in the first instance be attached to museums in order to make 
themselves familiar with Indian antiquities and also to learn the methods of 
thevr preservation, classification and exhibition Afterwards, they may be attached 
to experts who are exploring or conducting excavation operations at important 
sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of field-work. Further, epigraphy 
should be entrusted to universities and the practice of training an archaeological 
officer both for epigraphy and conservation simultaneously should be abolished. 

Again, in view of the growing national consciousness among the students of 
the country, it is desirable that there should be a liaison between the universities 
and the Archaeological Department, and the staff and students of Archaeology and 
Ancient History departments may be invited to watch and, if practicable, to partake 
according to their capacity in the excavation operations.” To work out the details 
of the above reforms. Mr. Yazdani suggested the appointment of a committee. 

“Coming over to Hyderabad,” Mr. Yazdani, said, ‘T consider it my duty to 
state that the illustrious rulers of the Asaf Jah I dynasty, particularly our pre- 
sent benign Sovereign, ha^e extended their patronage and warm support to the 
fostering and development of Oriental studies in a most catholic spirit, irrespective 
of the various schools of religious thought under which those studies are being 
pursued.” Mr. Yazdani said : Another important project sanctioned by H. £. H. the 
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Nizam’s Government is the publication of an authentic and up-to-date history of 
the monuments of India.” Mr. Yazdani, also urged the establishment of a permanent 
office and library by the Conference and added that a Government University, 
whose name be would announce later, had promised to ofiTer accommodation to 
the permanent staff and liberary of the Conference free. 

Nawab of Chhatari’s Speech 

In the course of his inaugural address, the Nawab of Chhatari, President of 
IN £. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, said that the bonds of learning were 
universal and, in bringing scholars and students of different countries and commu- 
nities in a common assembly, were an essentially unifying factor. To foster and 
promote Oriental studies was not meiely an endeavour to I encourage oriental art, 
literature and learning, to create a • <>f just pride in our past, in our citizen- 
ship, so to speak, of the East, or to make us worthy of the great traditions we 
have inherited by brining them before our view for our constant inspiration, but 
also to spread far and wide that unifying inlluence which imbues the mind with 
the quality of detachment so necessary for wider understanding and nowhere so 
emphasised as in the East. Continuing, the Nawab said that meeting as they 
did at this critical juncture in tho world’s history, “your deliberation of ‘.the 
value set on principles which must inevitably lead to conflict, and you may perhaps 
be able to recall and to instil in minds instead, from study and promotion of 
Oriental culture, the spiritual values which have throughout the ages characterised 
the mind and soul of the East. 

Earlier in his speech, the Nawab referred to the Decan’s place in Oriental 
civilisation. ‘ Patronage of art, literature and learning,” he said, * has been one 
of the distinguishing traditions of the house of Asaf Jah.” 

The Nawab also referred to tho Hyderabad Observatory, the Medical College, 
which is a century old, and the Asafiyyah Library, which was founded fifty years 
ago and which contains one of the largest collections of manuscripts iu Inaia. 

“The tradition thus inherited”, added the Nawab of Chhatari, ‘ was excelled 
by His Exalted Highness during whose period of rule, more than in any other. 
Hyderabad became one of the centres of Oriental studies. Apart from the general 
progress of education, primary education being free and so planned as to result in 
a school in every village, apart also from the impetus given to scholarship by 
large numbers of students enjoying State scholarships or financial assistance, who 
qualify yearly in Universities abroad, in India and in the Osraania University 
itself, an atmosphere of study, a zeal for learning and a general spirit of enquiry 
have been created and find expression in many of the institutions which have 
sprung into being. 

‘‘The Osraania University itself embodies a signal contribution to the cause 
of Oriental studies. While promoting the study of Western sciences and Western 
languages like English, French ana German, it has fostered and encouraged even 
post-graduate research in Oriental laaguages like Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian 
and Telugu, Marathi aad^Canarese.” 

The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Annual Session— Aligarh— 21st. December 1941 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held of Aligarh 
on the 2l8t. December 1941 under the presidency of Mr. G* C, Chatterjee who in 
the course of his address said ; — 

“That man is a value-knowing, value carrying and value creating individual, is 
the main thesis which I wish to present to you. That values are accidental in the 
sense that there cannot be shown to be any design or set purpose in nature to create 
or conserve them, must also be admitted. Further, we must also admit, that our 
sense of values may often be perverted, and what men may pursue may be disvalues, 
and what they may seek'' to destroy may be genuine values. But values are not 
accidental or subjective in the sense, that ‘our thinking makes them so.’ They are 
‘there’ to be sought and apprehended, and discovered, and in some measure to be 
created by our own efforts. But we have no guarantee that the values we have 
found or created will not prove to be evanescent, and in fact may indeed be lost ot 
destroyed through our own folly, or the malignity of others”. 
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Ta|i;ore marks a turning point in the history of Indian thought, for while his 
theoretu?al outlook still harks back to the Upanishads and the main current of 
idealistic thought in India, his joyous acceptance of life, and his exultant enjoyment 
of the beauty of nature and of art, is poles asunder from the asceticism and negati- 
vism which has been so characteristic of our philosophical tradition. It is because 
I believe that Indian philosophy needs to return once more to a fuller appreciation 
of the values of this life, values so passionately extolled by the poet himself, that 
I venetrate him as the greatest figure in our intellectual renaissance. 

Problem op Philosophy 

That philosophy must face from time to time the practical problems of life, 
and seek to supply those in search of guidance, not only doubts which will paralyse 
life, but certainties on which they can regulate their Iconduct is, I believe, in the 
best tradition of our own thought in India. For was it not to Krishna that Arjnna 
went on the battlefield of Kurnkshetra to resolve the doubts which had beset his 
soul on the eve of action ? The Bhagawad Gita, as I understand it, is an attempt 
not merely to supply a general philosophy, not even primarily a scheme of ethical 
life, but an attempt to solve the practical problems which present themselves to an 
average man at the time of a practical crisis in life. Surely it is the courage of 
Krishna which i)hilo8ophy needs to-day, not the cowardice of those who would 
escape the intellectual responsibilities of their time behind the bars of technicalities 
or the shutters of traditionalism, 

Whvt then is the central problem which the urgencies of oiir time require us 
to face ? 'ro my mind the problem is to supply a meaning to life, to define the 
aim or pupose for which we live, and to indicate the manner in which that purpose 
is to be realised. If the lack of certitude in our modern temper has bred a mood 
of despair and a sense of the futility of all things human, what solution has philo- 
sophy to ofTor in this predicament ? 

The doctrine of absolute idealism to which the Gita is wedded, leads not to the 
doctrine of non-attachmeiit but to that of ethical nihilism and not to a bold devo- 
tion to duty but to a moralism in what is called the phenomenal sphere of action. 
I do not deny the place of intuition either in knowledge or in experience. To me 
in a certain sense the whole of life as an intuition till such time as I bring my 
intellect to relate, interpret a?i(l analyse that experience. Every experience, every- 
thing lived through is no doubt the raw material of knowledge, but it is not 
knowledge itself. This indeed is the fundamental postulate of Realism, but it also 
is the only postulate on which we can rely if we are to escape from the bonds of 
absolute scepticism. And so to my mind any mystic experience if it exists cannot 
constitute knowledge of any Absolute Reality, or of our unity and essential oneness 
with it. 

The Gospel of non-Violence 

There is another version of the teaching of the Gita which has become popular 
in India,, through the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. I refer to the creed of 
non-violence. Leaving aside metaphysical aspect of the question non- 
violence appears 'to me to bo too negative a creedjto provide any guidance for 
actual life. Non-violence strictly interpreted means “no action”, for whatever we 
do is bound in some measure to do violence to others. But by non-violence 
Mahatma Gandhi appears to moan something much more positive, and in fact 
speaks of it as, “love in the broadest sense”. But if he does really mean love 
why call it non-violence, for the two things have never before been identified with 
each other. Sindi a “violence” to language is not permissible even to a Mahatma. 
But the fact is that whatever he may say, Gandhiji does not really mean love, 
because, love is the most “violent” of all human emotions, and there is no compul- 
sive power such as^hat of love. But perhaps by non-violence Gandhiji does not 
mean an ideal of life, but only a method by means of which an ethical ideal, 
whatever its content, can bo best attained. This is a question of instrumental good, 
and its efficacy will depend not only on what ends we seek to pursue, but also 
under what circumstantial conditions they have to be attained. 

That our judgments are often so variable is due in no small measure to our 
confusing means with ends, and questions of instrumental value with those of 
intrinsic value. The question is greatly complicated by the fact that means may 
also have intrinsic values, and that a whole of experience may have a value greater 
than the value of the sura of its parts. But these are problems of a technical 
nature which cannot be discussed here. 










